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BXPLANATOBY  KOIB. 


33ie  fonoviDg  statement  vill  enable  tlie  SnbBoriben  to  tliii 
Beriew  to  andentaad  clearly  Uie  posture  of  the  irliole  matter. 

Xhe  extract  wbicli  fellows  fermed  a  part  of  t^  pablished  Ptm- 
pectos,  and  aUo  of  tlie  Circular  irhich  was  privately  sent  to  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  enterprise,  which  contem- 
plated the  establiBhment  of  a  new  and  original  periodical,  at 
Danville,  Kj.,  of  the  general  character  described  in  the  extract ; 

"  This  pubhoation  Eb  designed  munly  for  the  exp<«idon,  advaooe- 
nent  and  deftsoe  of  the  Ohiistian  BeUgion,  conBidered  in  its  porely 
Sfangelioal  amse ;  and  for  open  lesistanoe  to  whatereT  is  hostile  to 
it,  or  ineonustent  with  It.  Tn  perfect  oonBieteuoy  with  that  ohie^ 
diriga,  ks  pages  will  be  open  to  ^e  oonBideration  of  all  other  fnter- 
oatB  of  man,  and  the  discaBsioii  of  eTerytMng  that  promotes  or  ob- 
■favets  aay  one  of  theae  interests.  The  work  fe  projeeted,  and  will 
be  ooBlndled,  by  persons,  all  of  whom  are  memben  of  the  Pies- 
l^ytarian  Charoh  in  the  United  Statee  of  America,  all  of  whom  ao- 
evjfi  the  standards  of  that  Choroh  in  tbeir  obvions  sense." 

The  names  of  the  persons  who  compose  the  Association  will 
appear  from  time  to  time,  on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  cover  of  the 
work:  and  whatever /changes  may  occnr  in  the  membership  of 
Ae  AssociatioD,  will  be  made  public  in  the  same  way. 

The  work  will  be  pablished  at  Danville,  Ey.,  and  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  daring  the  first  week  of  March,  Jnne,  September,  and  De- 
cember, by  BioEABD  H.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Covington,  £y.,  whose 
Sminen  address  is  No.  26  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 

By  Hie  contract  between  the  Association  —  which  has  projected 
the  -work,  uid  wOl  conduct  it  —  and  Mr.  CoIxtKS,  the  property  of 
ibe  work  is  in  him,  in  every  sense  that  involves  abnsiness  ration 
between.it  and  those  who  subscribe  for  it.  Any  member  of  the  As- 
lodstion  Trill  be  happy  to  recave  tlie  names  of  snbsmbers ;  bat 
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aH  payments  mnst  be  made  to  Mr.  Collins.  Tlie  ABgociation  bag 
DO  oannection  with  the  bosineBS  part  of  the  matter,  and  no  control 
or  rssponEdbility,  further  thaD  to  see  that  the  work  is  published  in 
all  respects,  according  to  their  contract  with  Mr.  Collins, — of 
which,  it  is  Bapposed  thia  nnmber  will  be  a  fair  specimen.  The 
Assoaation  think  it  proper  to  say,  that  in  point  of  personal  char- 
acter, education,  long  experience,  and  practical  knowledge  and 
skill,  they  confidently  rely  on  Mr,  Collins  to  giro  entire  satis- 
faction, in  the  whole  basineBa  department  of  the  work. 

The  contents  of  the  publication  are  tmder  the  absolnte  and  ez- 
ctasive  control  of  the  members  of  the  Association, — which  is 
limited  to  twelre  persons,  —  and  which  now  consists  of  nine :  aod 
nothing  will  appear  in  its  pages,  for  which  one  or  other  of  them 
is  not  responsible.  The  coatribntions  of  persons,  not  members 
of  the  Association  —  several  of  which  appear  in  this  number,  and 
which,  it  is  both  desired  and  expected,  will  constitiite  a  targe  and 
permanent  element  of  the  publication — will,  therefore,  gasB  to 
the  Publisher  through  the  hands  of  some  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  personal  right  of  each  member  of  the  Association,  not  only 
to  publish  his  own  contributions,  but  also  those  of  his  friends 
which  appear  to  him  suitable  to  our  pages,  necessarily  produces  a 
large  degree  of  freedom,  as  a  characteristie  of  this  work.  The 
nature  of  the  restraints,  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  upon  this  free- 
dom, is  somewhat  various  and  somewhat  peculiar.  The  chief  one 
is  strict  adherence,  in  the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  the  work, 
to  ^e  precise  statements  of  the  extract  from  the  Prospectus,  pub- 
lished above.  A  second  is,  the  prohibidoa  of  direct  controversy 
in  &e  Beview,  between  its  difierent  contributors.  A  third  is,  the 
requirement  of  some  special  signature,  initial,  or  other  uniform  des- 
ignation— -by  which  aU  the  articlea  from  the  same  pen  will  be 
distdngnished. 

Afi«r  all,  however,  every  association  has,  in  its  origin,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  fixed  character,  without  which  it  could  not  be  consti- 
tuted. These  elements,  in  proportion  to  their  atrengtlt  and  uni- 
fonuity,  necessarily  work  in  a  definite  way,  and  to  a  determinate 
result  Very  soon,  opinions,  principles,  character,  become  tradi- 
tional.   But,  in  fact,  what  ^e  is  finally  reached,  was  certain 
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frcoft  die  start — for  it  is  implicitly  contained  in  tbe  original  ele- 
ments. What  may  be  expected  in  thisBerieir  is — great  pereonal 
freedom  of  opinion,  great  nni^  of  fundamental  piinciples,  great 
diverai^  of  didactic  treatment,  great  variety  on  minor  points. 

It  is  the  eunest  desire  of  the  ABBociation  to  pnt  this  irork  on 
a  secure  and  permanent  footing.  By  this  means,  It  appears  to 
diem,  immense  interests  may  be  promoted,  uid  immense  perils  be 
warded  off.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  is  one  oi  the 
lai^est,  richest,  and  most  enlightened  reading  communities  in  the 
worid :  and  the  vhole  countiy,  as  every  thing  shoirs,  expects  of 
it  the  fnll  performance  of  its  share  of  the  work  of  forming,  guid* 
ing,  and  confirming  public  opinion.  At  present,  there  are  but 
tvo  Reviews  emanating  &om  its  bosom,  of  the  general  description 
proposed  in  this ;  and  both  of  them  are  neso-  the  Aflantac  sea- 
board; and  both  occupy  pecoliar  positions,  in  some  important 
respects.  This  attempt  is  to  establish  a  third  one,  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  Church  and  the  country — designed  to  occupy 
a  position  in  some  respects  common  to  both  the  others,  in  some 
agreeing  with  one  or  other  of  them,  in  some  different  from  both. 
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AitT.  I. — The  Bdative  DoetriwU  Tendenein  uf  iVetfiyferkmum 

ani  Omffreg^ionali»m  in  Ajnerica. 

Fob  the  purposes  of  the  present  article,  the  Congregatioiialinn 
of  Connecticnt  will  be  muDly  illastrated,  in  coDtrast  with  the 
Presb^riftmsm  of  the  Old  School  PresbfteriaDS :  the  doctrioal 
tendencies  of  each,  being  the  particolu  point  which  it  is  designed 
to  illustrate. 

It  is,  of  conrae,  well  known  to  sli  who  are  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  history  of  the  American  Churches,  that  the 
fltandards  of  doctrine,  adopted  by  the  Congregational  Churches  oi 
New  England,  and  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whe^er  con- 
sidered in  its  original  Presbytery,  its  original  Synod,  or  its  Gen- 
eral A^embly,  were  net  only  substantially  the  same,  but  were,  as 
to  the  most  important  of  those  standards — namely,  those  prepu-ed 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  identical.  The  Congregational  Syn- 
od of  1648,  which  formed  the  Cambridge  Platform,  unanimously 
adopted  the  Weairnvtater  Oonfeeaion  of  Faith.  The  Synod  of  1680, 
■t  Boston,  which  adopted  the  Savoy  Confeasion,  whose  articles  of 
Faith  are  nearly  identical  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  also  adopted  the  Weaimineter  Oonfeuion. 
The  consociated  Council  of  the  Churches  and  ministers  of  Con- 
■ecticut,  consented  in  1708,  both  to  th«  Savoif  and  the  Watrnu^' 
TOL.  L. — BO.  1.  1 
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gter  OonfeMum.  The  CongregtUional  Orders  issued  by  the  Oe&eritl 
Association  of  Conaecticut  in  1841,  and  containing  the  standards  of 
the  associated  Ghnrches,  declares  that  the  Saybrook  Plaiform  had 
been  several  times  formally  approved  by  convections,  subsequent  to 
its  original  adoption,  and  that  it  remained  to  that  time,  (1841)  as 
much  as  ever  their  Confession  of  Faith.  Trohas  IIookeb,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  first  church  organized  in  Connecticut,  (the 
church  now,  and  for  &  long  time,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
iZetj.  Br.  J.  Saweg,  in  Hartford,)  was  invited  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  And  in  1799,  Dr.  Stbohg,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ih.  Sawea,  in  the  famous  First  Church 
at  Hartford,  united  with  some  of  the  leading  ministers  of  his 
time,  in  an  official  declaration,  affirming  and  explaining  how,  in 
fact,  the  churches  of  Connecticut  had  been  firom  the  beginning, 
"the  same  as  the  Presbyterian,"  "in  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant respects ;"  and  how,  in  fact,  as  to  common  usages,  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Heads  of  Agreement,  and  Articles  of  Church 
DiBcipIine,  they  were  not  Congregational  at  all,  in  any  sense  in 
which  Congregationalism  departed  from  th^Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  Two  years  after  this, 
(1801)  the  Plan  of  Union  was  formed  for  the  New  Settlements, 
(chiefly  Western  New  York  and  Northern  Ohio,)  between  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  these  very  Gonnecticat  churches  thus 
described.  However  much  a  subsequent  generation  of  Presbyte- 
riaoB  saw  reason  to  deplore  that  Plan  of  Union,  and  to  declare 
it  (in  1887)  fatal  in  its  effects,  and  wholly  illegal  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  statementfs  we  have  made  afford  the  best  defense,  prob- 
ably, that  could  be  made  for  the  generation  of  Presbyterians 
that  entered  into  the  Plan  of  Union.  And  these  statements,  con- 
cluBive  as  to  the  doctrinal  standards,  and  probably  also  as  to  the 
actual  foith  of  the  early  New  England  churches,  involve  directly, 
in  the  general  result  which  was  reached  in  1837,  the  fact,  and  to 
'some  extent  tlie  nature,  of  the  divergence  between  the  tendenoy 
of  Fresbyterianism  and  the  tendency  of  Congregationalism  — 
evdn  in  the  very  mitigated  form  of  it  presented  in  Connecticut. 
In  about  thirty-eight  years,  (from  1799  to  1837,)  tliese  two 
branches  of  the  visible  chnroh  incur  such  mutual  ohangee,  as  are 
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broadly  exhibited  at  the  conuneneemeiit  of  that  period,  by  tke 
Btateraeots  of  Dr.  Strong  and  his  brethren,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Plan  of  Union ;  and  as  broadly  exhibited  again,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  by  the  Acta  of  the  General  Aaaenbly  of  1837— followed 
by  those  of  1838  and  18S9.    Within  that  period,  a  doctrinal  ten- 
(toncy  in  CoDgregationalism — wholly  unobserved  before  1799  by 
Presbyteriand  in  this  country,  and  stomtly  ignored  by  the  best  and 
ablest  men  of  the  Congregational  ohoxches  of  that  day~-had  dfl- 
reloped  die  high  evangelical  doctrines  of  Christianity,  into  that 
oo&fiued,  shallow  and  turbulent  New  School  Theology,  against 
which  the  Act  and  Tettinumy  of  1834,  and  the  Memorial  of  the 
Conrention  at  Pittsborgb  in  18S&,  and  the  Memorial  and  IWuno- 
fty  of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  the  chief  De- 
liveranoes  of  the  AsBembliea  of  1837, 1888  and  1839  were  main- 
ly directed.     Historically,  no  eoclesiastioal  fact  of  the  siz^  years 
immeiliately  preceding  the  present  hoar,  is  better  known  to  all 
men,  than  that  the  sympathy  of  Congr^ationalism  was  steadily 
and  strongly  with  New  School,  and  agunst  Old  School  Presbyte- 
rianisn.     Beyond  this,  it  would  be  no  way  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  snm  of  the  doctrinal  deterioratioD  of  Preabyteriaatsm,  &om 
the  beginning  of  this  century  to  1837,  was  the  product  of  the  in- 
fluence  of  Congregationalism  upon  the  Church,  and  ia  it.     So 
completely  was  this  tme,  that  the  particular  direction  toward  er- 
ror, manifested  in  the  Presbyterian  Chorch,  under  the  close  em- 
brace of  Ctmgregationalism,  was  totally  new  to  our  Presbyterian- 
ism  generioally  considered.     And  so  thoroughly  was  it  ineoosistr 
eat  with'the  whole  nature  and  spirit  of  Presbyterianiam,  that  the 
reaction  whidi  had  manifested  itself  in  the  New  School  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  proceeds  pari  paatu  toward  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  from  Congregationaliam.     We  have,  therefore,  the 
whole  eaae  clearly  and  eimply  before  us — as  to  the  original  faith 
of  t^e  Congregational  churches,  as  to  their  general  apparent  con- 
ditioii  to  the  end  of  the  last  century — as  to  their  new  direction 
and  tendency  during  this  century,  and  as  to  the  point  of  doctrinal 
dedension  generally  reached  by  them,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
eriflii!  in  the  doctrin^  controversies  of  the  first  half  of  this  oenta- 
ry,  remched  in  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Ohnrch  in  1887,  and  the  two  following  years.  We  Bhstl  presmtiij 
point  out  the  progress  it  has  made,  in  the  same  fatal  directioB, 
since  that  crisis. 

The  standards  drawn  up  by  the  Westminater  Aosembly  of 
Divines — which  it  has  just  been  shown  were,  irom  the  first,  ad(^t- 
ed,  and  afterward  continually  professed  by  the  Congregations! 
Ohnrehes,  and  which  they  have  never  fonnaUy  repudiated — al< 
ways  set  forth  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  horn  tint 
gaiheriag  of  her  first  congregation  on  this  continent ;  nor  did 
Uiat  Church  ever  adopt,  as  her  own,  any  otiier  human  atandank 
of  Futh,  Holy  Living,  Order  or  Discipline.  To  say  nothing  of 
what  occurred  before  1729,  in  that  year  the  Original  Synod  for- 
mally adopted  the  Weafmtjuter  Confeaxion  of  Faith  and  Larger 
and  Shorter  Caiechitmt ;  with  some  brief  exceptions,  which  the 
Church  has  adhered  to  as  valid  exceptions  ever  since.  Again,  in 
1788,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Confession  of  Fa.ith,  Catechisms,  Form  of  Government,  Discipline 
and  Directory  for  Worship  were  adopted  by  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Church ;  A9  doctrioal  portion  of  the  standards  being 
changed  no  farther  than  had  been  excepted  to  in  1729,  and  the 
other  portions  being  accommodated  to  the  new  state  into  wbioh 
the  Church  was  about  to  pass,  and  in  which  it  has  coDtinued  till  the 
present  time.  The  adoption  of  these  standards  has  continued  to  be 
exacted  of  every  office-bearer  of  tho  church,  at  his  ordination  ; 
and  strict  adherence  to  them  all  in  jM-actice,  has  been  enforced  in 
repeated  Deliverances  by  all  the  courts  of  the  Church.  Anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  17S9,  the  schism  in 
the  original  Synod,  which  lasted  from  1742  till  1758,  produced  no 
change,  by  either  party,  in  their  common  standarde ;  nor  from  the 
H^nion  of  the  parts  in  1758,  onwards  for  a  period  of  half  a 
century,  and  until  after  the  organic  union  with  Congregationalism 
in  1801,  is  there  any  evidence  of  doctrinal  declension,  or  even  of 
serious  doctrinal  differences,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Fol- 
lowing the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  ministers  from  New  England  were  rapidly 
difihsed  through  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  settled  ovw  many 
important  .oongregations ;  and  they  occupied,  in  other  respects. 
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positions  of  great  inSnence  in  her  bosom.  In  like  degree,  daring 
die  same  period,  the  epeculattoDs,  tlie  theories,  and  the  expositions 
of  Christian  doctrine,  which  have  borne  snch  terrible  fruits  in 
New  England,  were  silently  diifused  through  certain  portions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  new  views  and  opinions,  to  a 
certain  extent  modified  pr^sisting  convictions;  to  a  certiun 
eiitent  merely  mixed  with  them ;  to  a  certain  extent  supplanted 
them.  Most  decided,  and  most  obnosious  to  the  traditional  spirit, 
habit  and  doctrine  of  Presbyterlanism,  were,  of  course,  the  manifes- 
tations made  of  them  in  the  great  and  rapidly  populating  regions 
covered  by  the  Plan  of  Union,  where  there  was  the  heaviest  New 
England  immigration,  and  the  fHfest  scope  for  the  new  ideas. — 
First,  claiming  to  be,  not  doctrines,  but  explanations  of  the 
philosophy  of  certain  Crospel  truths ;  defended  as  endurable,  cer- 
tunly  innocent,  perhaps  improved  methods  of  treating  the  Way  of 
Salvation ;  the  standards  of  the  church  were  not  assailed,  bnt  set 
aside,  and  the  faith  of  God's  people  was  not  openly  opposed,  but 
diligently  undermined.  At  the  next  step,  the  new  ideas  became 
the  true,  the  only  effective,  the  really  divine  ideas ;  and  their 
hearty  reception  became  the  indispensable  proof  of  Gospel  holi- 
ness, and  their  vehement  use  the  solitary  way  of  a  ministry  fiiilt- 
fill  in  winning  souls  for  Christ.  The  culminating  point  was 
reached,  in  the  frantic  notion  that  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church 
was  a  heresy  which  the  new  holiness  could  not  always  endure — 
and  in  the  long-suffering  intimation  to  the  true  children  of  the 
diurch  that  they,  and  not  the  Apostles  of  the  new  faith,  were  the 
tme  subjects  of  Disciple.  Side  by  side  with  these  developments, 
which  seem  so  wonderful  as  we  look  back  over  them,  were  multi- 
plied debates  and  great  agitations  upon  questions,  about  which  it 
ceems,  to  one  in  a  calm  mood,  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  had  to  be  proved  that  our  Catechisms 
formed  any  part  of  our  standards ;  it  had  to  be  proved  that  the 
atatemente  of  the  Catechisms  agreed  with  those  of  the  Confession; 
it  had  to  be  proved  that  in  accepting  standards  of  faith  any  thing 
more  was  meant  than  vowing  for  substance  of  doctrine ;  it  had  to 
be  proved  that  in  accepting  a  system  of  doctrine,  we  thereby 
accepted  its  paj-ts;  it  had  to  be  proved  that  in  our  oaths  we  must 
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use  words  in  their  accepted  sense,  and  not  in  a  hidden  sense  of 
our  own ;  it  had  to  be  proved  that  when  we  undertake  to  tell  the 
to^tb,  it  means  all  the  truth,  and  not  such  portions  of  it  as  will 
gain  our  ends.  At  last,  it  only  remained  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  make  utter  shipwreck,  or  to  extricate  herself  completelj, 
and  at  whatever  cost  of  apparent  temporal  advantages,  from  the 
influences  which  had  hurried  her  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century^ 
and  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  By  the  great  grace  of  God, 
and  through  his  wonderful  working,  she  did  extricate  herself  In 
what  manner,  has  already  been  generally  indicated,  but  snfiSciently 
for  the  present  purpose.  Upon  what  grounds  of  doctrine  she 
planted  herself  during  the  great  conflict  from  1834  till  1839,  in 
opposition  to  the  combined  efforts  of  New  School  and  Gongrega- 
tional  Theology,  her  own  solemn,  deliberate  and  repeated  testi- 
monies, then  and  since,  abundantly  declare.  And  as  before,  with 
regard  to  Congregationalism,  so  now  with  regard  to  Presbyterian- 
istn,  the  statements  we  have  thrown  together  clearly  set  before  as 
the  true  nature  of  the  original  faith  of  this  great  Church  —  the 
constant  tendency  of  that  faith  — and  the  exact  posture  of  it,  wh^i 
she  threw  off  the  enormous  pressure  under  which  she  was  finally 
staggering,  after  enduring,  from  1801  till  1837,  on  organic  union 
with  Congregationalism.  The  illustration  is  immense.  For  be- 
sides the  separate  doctrinal  tendencies  of  these  two  great  systems, 
when  acting  separately,  and  each  with  a  pure  creed,  before  their 
organic  Union  in  1801  —  which  has  been  briefly  intimated,  as  to 
each ;  and  besides  their  separate  tendencies,  when  acting  alone, 
after  their  separation  in  1837,  one  with  her  original  pure  creed 
restored  in  its  power,  and  the  other  with  that  same  pure  creed 
perverted  to  the  extent  then  reached  —  which  remains  to  be  point- 
ed out ;  there  is,  in  addition,  this  vast  manifestation  of  their  re- 
spective tendencies,  afforded  by  the  persistent  attempt  of  the 
doctrinal  tendency  of  Congregationalism,  working  in  the  bosom 
of  Presbyterianism,  from  1801  till  1837,  more  than  one-third  of  a 
century,  with  the  steadfast  purpose  to  destroy  its  dactnnal  ten- 
dency —  and  by  the  irresistible  force  with  which  Presbyterianism 
reacted  at  the  perilous  culmination  of  the  event,  and,  freeing  her- 
self, started  in  a  new  and  higher  career.  There  is  no  more  re- 
markable episode  in  the  modern  lustory  of  doctrines.     No  morft 
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Bgial  tnninph  of  troth  orer  error,  haa  marked  the  ooreer  of  ih« 
Befonned  Cborcli. 

It  ia  somewhat  more  than  twenty-tiiree  years,  sinoe  1^  conflict 
of  tendencies  within  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  eccIesiaBticall; 
terminated ;  and  the  subsequent  doctrinal  tendency  of  that  Church, 
during  those  years,  and  after  its  delirerance  from  the  interior 
inflnence  of   Coni^egatioiialisni,  is  now    to  <be  estimated.     No 
dDubt  can  exist  that  the  force  which  waa  competent  to  extricate 
tke  Chtucfa,  would  be  con^tent  to  carry  her  forward  with  aocele- 
T»ted  momentum  afterward ;  and  the  direction  die  Church  would 
take,  was  obliged  to  be  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  force. 
How  long  the  force  would  continue — how  soon  it  might  encounter 
oUier  forces  tending  in  other  directions — in  short,  what  might  be 
tbe  secret  providenee  of  God   touching  the  future  career  of  this 
Church  under  this  impulse — no  mortal  could  tell  beforehand.     But 
srery  thooghtfiil  mind  was  obliged  to  eee,  that  a  mighty  reaction 
of  the  life  of  God  in  this  Church,  could  not  fail  to  produce  by  its 
rictory   increased  repugnance  to  every  error  it  struggled  with, 
and  overcame  ;  nor  could  it  fail  to  iricrease  the  devotion  of  God's 
people  to  every  truth  which  sustained  them  during  their  long  trial 
and  desperate  struggle,  and  comforted  them  in  their  signal  deliv- 
erance.    It  waa  as  natural,  therefore,  aa  it  was  noble  and  affect- 
iug,  that  the  Church — at  the  very  moment  of  ita  highest  excite- 
ment, and  under  the  flush  of  its  first  complete  triumph — manifest- 
ed a  solicitude  as  tender  to  recall  every  one  of  her  children,  whom 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  his  own  temporary  delusion,  had 
separated  from  her  communion,    as  she  did  to  be  rid  of  every 
intruder,  whose  object  waa  to  subvert  her  testimony  and  destroy 
her  peace.     And  both  tendencies  have  remained  steadfast ;  on  the 
one  side  leading  her,  by  repeated  acts  and  explanations  and  invi- 
tations, to  smooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  every  one  like-mind- 
ed with  keraelf,  and  on  the  other  side  leading  her  to  refuse  stead- 
Uedy  to   relax  any  rule  whose  use  helped  to  assure  her  of  the 
MundnesB  of  her  own  ministers,  or  to  allow  the  entrance  of  min- 
istm  from  without  upon  any  pretext  besides  their  personal  fitness 
to  enter,  or  by  any  means  different  from  those  she  applied  to  her 
on  children.     And  great  aa  is  the  odium  which  her  implacable 
ntemies  have  attempted  to  heap  upon  her,  for  her  conduct  in  both 
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respects,  their  very  malignity  furnished  proof  of  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  tendency  under  which  she  acta ; — since  they  reviled 
her  ID  the  same  words  for  the  ftcts  and  the  spirit  in  which  she 
revolted  against  their  dominion  over  her,  and  reviled  again  in  the 
same  words  for  the  acts  and  the  spirit  in  which  her  deliveraoM 
was  achieved. 

This  powerful  tendency  to  keep  herself  pore,  was  conpled,  h 
it  always  is  and  needs  must  be,  with  a  correspetidiug  tendency  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  an  earnestness  corresponding  to  her 
increased  fitness  to  be  about  it.  The  Assembly  which  passed  the 
reforming  acts  (1837)  organized  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
and  the  following  Assembly  (1888),  which  perfected  those  acta 
and  thoroughly  provided  for  the  movement  of  the  Church  under 
them,  organized  the  Board  of  Publication ;  thus  in  both  respecta 
completing  what  had  been  before  set  on  foot,  and  partly  carried 
oat  under  great  difficulties,  in  the  heart  of,  probably,  the  most 
orthodox  section  of  the  Church.  There  was  in  both  these  events, 
a  very  wide  significance.  For  in  addition  to  what  has  been  just 
stated,  and  the  reflectione  natjrrally  su^ested  thereby,  these  aota 
were  the  result  of  a  doctrinal  tendency  specifically  Presbyterian, 
and  specifically  opposite  to  the  corresponding  tendency  of  Congre- 
gationalism— touching  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 
the  Gharch  of  Christ.  The  previous  discussions  of  the  principles 
involved,  hod  taken  a  special  relation  to  the  subject  of  Missions'— 
especially  foreign  missions ;  and  the  same  New  School  majori^ 
which  virtually  made  the  Church  rcsponsibte,  by  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  of  1836,  for  the  system  of  false  doctrine  then  stmg- 
gUng  for  mastery,  also  virtually  made  her  responsible  for  that 
distinctive  error  of  Congregationalism — that  the  Church  of  God 
M  fuch  has  neither  organic  power,  nor  duty,  to  conduct  foreign 
missions.  It  was  a  great  retribution,  that  within  one  year  (1837) 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  established  by  the  Assembly — 
the  power  of  those  who  would  have  hindered  it  being  utterly 
broken.  Nor  is  it  a  coincidence  much  less  remarkablo,  or  m 
proof  much  less  striking  of  the  tendency  we  are  illustrating,  that 
the  Bi-Centenary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  1843,  was 
made  the  occasion,  by  acts  of  previous  Assemblies,  at  once  of 
commemorating  that  great  Synod — of  giving  special  instructicm 
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tfcronghont  tin  whole  Church  coneeraing  th«  sUndarda  prepftred 
b;  it — and  of  taking  coUections  in  all  its  congregations  for  tha 
liberal  endowment  of  the  Board  of  Fablication.  The  first  known 
intimation  of  this  Bi-Centeaar;,  Mid  its  nse,  wat  made  in  the 
opening  sermon  to  the  Asaemblj  of  1842,  bj  the  retiring  Modera- 
tor of  1841 ;  and  being,  under  the  movement  of  the  Assembly, 
widely  taken  op,  eoded  in  those  great  and  repeated  commemora- 
tioDs  of  the  day  by  nearly  every  branch  of  sound  English^Bpeak- 
iag  Fresbyterians  in  tiie  world.  And  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  this  Board  of  Fublioation  has  put  in  circulation,  within 
twenty  years,  more  copies  of  these  noble  standards,  than  all  the 
other  prioUsg-hoiues  on  earth  have  nuitedly  done,  during  the  same 
period. 

Ajid  so,  step  by  step  continually,  during  the  twenty-three  yean 
we  are  consderiBg,  this  devotion  of  the  Chorch  to  her  professed 
&itit,  has  manifested  itself  in  inseparable  connection  with  her 
increasing  diligence  and  munificence  in  doing  the  work  committed 
to  her  by  God.  Striving  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peaoe  with  all  the  true  disciples  of  GhriBt — openly  re- 
sisting all  the  enemies  of  His  cross—carefully  abstaining  from  ail 
worldly  discussions  and  excitements  concerning  which  God  had 
pven  her  do  command ;  she  has  had  great  peace  in  her  own 
bo0om,  and  great  prosperity  in  her  work.  In  many  respects,  no 
greater  contrast  could  well  be  exhibited,  than  that  between  her 
state  and  her  work,  during  the  twenty-three  years  preceding  1837, 
while  the  Congregational  tendency  was  perverting  and  abstracUng 
her  very  Ufe — and  the  twenty-three  years  following  1837,  during 
which  ^e  tendency  that  threw  off  Congregationalism  has  had  free 
scope.  Nor  is  it  a  email  matter,  that  the  very  area  which  was 
oovered  by  the  Plan  of  Union,  and  that  great  region  west  of  it 
into  which  it  would  have  carried  the  same  ruinous  disorders  which 
■eemed  to  bo  its  nataral  product  everywhere,  now  present  the  proofs 
of  a  progress  and  a  result  as  remarkable  as  has  ever  been  accomplish- 
•d,in  spiritoal  affairs,  on  this  continent.  Who  that  remembers  the 
oondition  of  Presbyteriaoism  in  Western  New  York,  for  example, 
tar  several  years  before  and  after  1687— and  the  relative  position 
of  united  Gongregationatism  and  New  Scboolism,  in  the  same 
npoa,  daring  the  same  period ;  and  then  calls  to  mind  the  cir- 
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oninstaDces  under  vhich  the  Old  School  General  ABsembl;  met  in 
BaSalo  io  1854,  and  in  Rochester  in  1860 ;  can  doubt,  for  aa 
instant,  that  the  specific  and  organic  doctrinal  tendency  of  Prea- 
byterianism  is  not  only  honest  and  constant,  but  that  it  is  also 
tine,  spiritual  and  effective  ?  To  buy  the  truth,  and  not  to  sell  it ; 
to  be  tenacious  of  it,  when  it  is  once  acquired ;  to  profess  it  openly 
and  honestly;  to  maintain  it  steadfastly,  in  good  report  and  in 
evil  report;  to  use  it  diligently  as  given  to  her  in. trust  for  the 
salvation  of  men :  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  true  Spirit  of  a 
-ffitnessing  Church.  If  the  religion  of  Christ  is  complete,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  Church  whose  whole  tendency 
accords  with  that  great  fact,  must  be  a  ^wer  in  the  earth  which 
the  human  race  could  illy  spare. 

The  most  ungracious  part  of  oar  task  remains :  namely,  the 
attempt  to  estimate  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  Congregationalism, 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  in  1887,  and  the  con- 
sequent immediate  dissolution  of  the  organic  anioQ  it  had  main- 
tained with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  previous  thirty-siz 
years.  In  the  order  of  thought,  there  were  three  distinct  steps  in 
the  proceedings,  and  there  were  several  distinct  acts  performed. 
The  Plan  of  Union  was  abrogated  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly : 
tlieD,  after  two  distinct  attempts  to  avoid  more  decided  proceed- 
ings bad  failed,  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio  first, 
and  then  the  three  Synods  in  Western  New  York,  were  declared, 
by  acts  of  the  Assembly,  not  to  be  integral  portions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  These  are  what  have  been  called  the  Exaciad- 
inff  Ada.  The  two  attempts,  above  alluded  to,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Old  School  majority  in  the  Assembly  of 
1837,  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  proceedings  by  the  Assembly 
either  by  way  of  citation,  or  by  way  of  a  Commission,  to  try  ibe 
Synods  which  were  afterward  disallowed ;  &ad  in  the  second  place, 
for  an  amicable  and  voluntary  separation  and  division  of  the 
Church.  The  final  step,  was  the  attempt  by  the  New  School  com- 
missioners to  the  Assembly  of  1838,  in  concert  with  commission- 
en  from  the  bounds  of  the  four  Synods  disallowed  the  previoos 
year,  to  depose  the  Moderator,  elect  one  of  their  own  party,  re- 
tire from  the  Assembly,  constitute  elsewhere,  and  appeal  to  the 
eonrtB  of  law  to  maintain  their  claim,  got  in  this  manner,  to  be 
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the  only  tme  Assembly.  The  counter  reroiatioa,  and  rtie  suit  at 
Ikw,  fiuled.  But  nearly  the  vhole  of  those  who  represented  the 
Congregational  tendency  then  culminating  in  the  Presbyteriui 
Church — inclading  some  soander  men,  as  events  prove — by 
these  various  means  found  themselves  in  a  separate  organization. 
In  die  month  of  May,  1838.  The  general  result  was  the  divisioD 
of  the  Church  into  two  not  very  unequal  parts,  the  orthodox  being 
rather  the  strongN  in  ministers,  and  still  more  in  churches,  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  population  generally.  If  this  New  School 
body  had  been  a  homogeneous  one,  it  would  have  been  very  formida- 
ble from  the  moment  of  its  separate  existence ;  and  if  it  had  beea 
ffithodox  as  well  as  homogeneous,  it  would  have  been  a  most  power- 
fol  and  efficacious  instrument  for  good.  So  largely  was  the  New 
School  element  thus  separated  from  the  orthodox,  impregnated  aa 
a  body  with  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  Congregationalism,  that 
the  vital  particles  of  real  Fresbyterianism  which  lay  doroiatit  ia 
it,  would  probably  have  finally  expired,  if  Congregationalism  had 
been  satisfied  to  remain  stationary  at  the  point  of  declension,  which 
New  Schoolism  had  reached  when  it  separated  from  the  Orthodox, 
To  a  spirit  so  changeful,  so  torbulent,  and  so  incapable  of  resting 
in  any  thing  as  settled,  this  was  impossible ;  and  the  progress  of 
time  and  events  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  an  effective  reaction 
ia  the  New  School  body,  against  the  advancing  errors  and  iatolera- 
bCe  pressure  of  Congregationalism,  will  ultimately  establish  itself, 
and  restore  that  body  to  a  better  condition  than  it  occupied  in 
1837. 

However  this  may  be,  the  mode  in  which  Congregational- 
ism has  sought  to  deal  with  the  New  School  body,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  both  of  them  from  the  Orthodox,  in  1837  and  1838,  af- 
fords a  clear  illustration  of  its  tendency,  during  the  period  we 
are  now  considering.  And  other  illustrations  of  a  kind  equally 
pregnant  and  indubitable,  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  career  of 
Congregationalism,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  now  drawing 
to  its  close.  One  may  be  found  in  the  development  of  that  Congre- 
gational doctrine,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  church, 
whose  tendency,  while  it  robs  it  of  all  power  to  execute  some 
of  the  chief  ends  of  its  existence,  is  to  cast  it  headlong  into  the 
Tortez  of  ail  temporal  excitements,  making  the  pulpit  a  rostrum 
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from  which  hnmaa  passion  is  to  di^Uj  itself,  tonehing  ever;  hn- 
man  interest  strong  enough  to  eommand  a  party.  One  may  be 
found  in  the  vehement  tendency  to  pervert  all  existing  instni- 
mentalities  of  good  doing,  into  engines  for  the  promotion  of  ob- 
jecta  utterly  foreign  to  their  natare : — and  if  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  pajlicular  institutions  perverted,  and  utterly  offensive  to  mnlti- 
tudes  of  their  wisest  and  best  supporters,  possibly  that  only 
increases  tfae  perverse  urgency.  One  may  be  found  in  the  general 
instability  of  opinion — the  entire  want  of  all  apparent  conception 
that  either  constancy  in  any  particular  principle,  or  consistency 
in  successive  principles,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  much  less  to  bo 
sought.  One  may  be  found  in  the  immense  doctrinal  deteriora- 
tion of  the  very  fountains  of  light  and  knowledge : — ^for  example, 
the  bnllc  of  the  eminent  divines  in  contrast  with  their  predecessors, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Theological  Professors  in  contrast 
with  those  now  gone,  whose  very  names  should  make  them  blush. 
One  of  the  very  worst  illustrations  may  be  found,  in  the  frightful 
state  of  things  produced  by  allowed  tampering  with  words  and 
phrases,  concerning  the  holiest  things  and  the  most  momentous 
concerns,  nntil  the  uninitiated  can  never  be  certain  they  under- 
stand the  intended  sense — not  ottered — bat  hidden  rather,  by 
what  they  read  or  hear.  The  faith  of  God's  elect  and  the  inti- 
mate convictions  of  the  human  soul,  are  alike  paltered  in  a 
double  sense.  But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  these  most  painful 
general  illustrations;  all  the  more  readily,  because  we  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  exhibiting  the  doctrinal  tendency  we  are  ccHi- 
sidering,  by  events  at  once  comparatively  recent,  narrow,  precise, 
and  of  great  publicity.  It  odds  to  their  suit-iblcnesa  that  they 
appertain  to  Connecticut — whose  prof e^ed  faith  is  nearly  identical 
with  our  own,  whose  ministers  once  represented  themselves  to  be 
BO  near  to  ours,  and  throngb  whose  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  that  Plan  of  Union,  under  which  Presbyte- 
rianism  suffered  so  great  evils,  was  successfully  urged  npon  our 
too  confiding  Church. 

During  the  year  1860  two  ordinations  took  place  in  Connecti- 
ticnt,  boUi  of  which  wore  made  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  news- 
papers. The  numerous  publications  to  which  the  first  of  the  two 
led,  have  been  colleoted  and  [uriated  in  a  stoat  pamphlet,  witlr 
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sot«8,  ftnd  ft  review  of  the  case ;  at  the  end  of  which  a  statement, 
drawn  from  authenlio  publi«ationB,  givei  the  main  facte  of  tlie 
eeeond  ordination.*  In  bo  &r  as  the  two  individuals  who  were 
wdained,  are  personally  concerned,  iJie  caaes  are,  of  course,  of  no 
other  importance  to  the  Christian  public  than  any  other  two  cases 
irf  young  ministers  similarly  situated  would  be — nunely,  as  tpem' 
Men  cases  of  Congregational  iq>plicant8'for  ordination  over  Con- 
gregational  Cfanrchas  in  Connectiout.  In  this  respect,  they  are  (^ 
detuded  importance,  aa  showing  the  tendency  of  opinion — the  re- 
nilta  of  theological  b-aining — the  character  of  the  future  minis- 
ters— and  the  present  condi^on  and  tendencies  of  the  Chnrohea 
which  insist  on  having  mich  ministers.  In  bo  far  as  the  ordina- 
tions involve  the  Councils, — composed  of  ministers  and  lay  mes- 
sengers of  Churches,  who,  with  knowledge  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
tlie  cuididates  under  their  examination,  proceed  to  set  them  apart 
as  teachers  called  of  Gtod  and  duly  qualified  to  be  nnder-shep- 
herda  of  Christ's  flock — the  cases  assume  a  very  wide  and  a  very 
decided  aspect ;  and  become  only  m(H^  and  more  important,  as 
the  Councils  are  multiplied,  as  &eir  members  are  numerous,  are 
MDJnent,  and  are  decided  in  the  course  they  take.  Other  consider- 
ations, not  necessu^ly  involved  in  the  particular  cases,  do,  how- 
ever, arise,  to  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tions—the whole  of  which  suppositions  were  realised  in  these  Coun- 
cils, Mid  the   ordinations  they  made.     For  example,  nothing  is 


*TIi«  title  of  Ike  Punphlst  U  "  TAt  Harford  Ordinatinn.  Ltilert  of  Rt«, 
Dr$.  Hawei,  SpaiNO,  and  VKaxiLTi,  and  Ret.  Meiar».  Cbilds  and  I'ABKUit ; 
Re  pubtiiAtd  from  the  A'eu  York  Obatner,  with  Nata,  and  a  Rnicto ;  to  which 
it  added,  a  SlaUment  of  the  Matieheiier  Caie.  Hartfard,  Cotin.  Alex.  Calhoun  ft 
Co^  Publiaher*.  1880.".  Tlie  oompiler  adds,  tn  a  foot  note,  on  the  Hftrtford  Ordi- 
DktioD,  theM  words:  "ForUie &ctaBbi(«diii  thU Pamphlst,  wfaiehdonot  appoBr 
in  the  lellen  of  the  ObserTOT,ireBrB  indebted  chiefl  J  to  the  ladependcnl,  the  Bos- 
ton Recorder,  the  CoagTcg&tionkliet,  and  the  Presbjterinn  Expoetlor.''  Ho  &rldB, 
ia  ti  foot  DOte,  on  the  Manchester  Ordination,  these  words  :  "The  facta  in  regard 
to  this  ooae  are  deriTCd  ftom  th«  Hartford  Dail;  Times,  and  the  l^anlnn  Re- 
oorder.  Tho  artielea  in  the  fbrmer,  were  evidentlji  written  by  aonie  one  IViend- 
If  to  Mr.  Dorman.  The  krtilleB  ef  Uia  Recorder  appeared,  one  (July  13)  over 
the  signature  H-  B. ;  the  other,  (Aug.  9)  signed  hj  (he  Rev.  0.  A.  Oviatt,  Scribe 
«f  the  Conncil  which  settled  Mr.  I>orman.  The  correctness  of  the  e 
Jnm  sot  been  MU«d  la  qoeaUuL" 
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more  rein«kablfi  in  the  numerous  publications  to  irhich  the  first 
case  gave  rise,  t^aa  the  habitaal  endeavor  to  give  to  the  most 
decided  conduct,  such  an  aspect  as  to  obscure  the  retfl  motive  of 
it ;  to  give  to  the  most  explicit  language  a  dubious  sense ;  to  ea- 
dorse  openly-avowed  heresy,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 
held  merely  as  a  doubt ;  to  accept  as  sufGcient,  confessions  of 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  ignorauoe,  upon  the  pretext  that  unsound 
opinions  are  not  avowed.  In  former  days,  plain-spoken  men 
called  this  kind  of  dealing  with  any  interest,  human  or  divine, 
perfidions.  We  only  signalize  it  here  as  one  of  the  results,  long 
ago  pointed  ont,  of  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  Congregationalism 
— apparent  in  nearly  all  its  modem  theologioal  literature — and 
practically  developed  very  powerfully  in  the  publications  made  in 
defence  of  this  Hartford  ordinatioa.  Here  are  eminent  ministen 
vho  profess  an  orthodox  creed,  and  desire  to  be  considered  in 
Uie  faith  of  that  creed :  as  ui  act  in  accordance  with  this  state  of 
ease,  they  ordain  a  minister  over  a  professedly  orthodox  church, 
who,  besides  other  heresies,  tells  them  he  is  not  sure  heaven  and 
hell  are  the  only  places  of  departed  souls,  and  rather  believes,  be- 
sides, that  a  certain  class  of  souls,  at  least,  may  accept  Christ  af- 
ter death,  and  be  savod ;  then  they  excuse  themselveB  under  pres- 
anrc  to  the  public,  by  glosses  upon  the  man's  explicit  language ; 
then,  when  hardly  pressed,  they  denounce  the  man's  opinions  as 
revolting  to  their  moral  sense ;  and  then  when  hardly  pressed  on 
the  other  side,  they  explain  that  their  moral  sense  revolted — not 
at  the  man's  opinions — but  at  the  opinions  attributed  to  him ! — 
Was  there  ever  in  this  world,  an  enlightened,  devoted.  God-fear- 
ing, orthodox  body  of  churches — except  New  England  Congrega- 
tional Churches — that  could  see  such  conduct  as  this  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  tuad  appropri- 
ate to  a  tribunal  of  His  church  7  What  Congregationalism  does 
in  such  cases,  besides  ordaining  the  man,  is  to  write  in  the  news- 
papers, pro  and  con — and  then,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  do  the 
thing  over  again ;  as  was  the  &ct  here.  But  we  ought  to  be  more 
specific 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1860,  Mr.  Edwin  Pond  Parker  was 
ordained  and  installed  Pastor  of  the  South  Gon^egational  Church 
in  Hartford.     The  Council  that  sat  on  his  ease,  is  said  to  have 
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bwn,  "one  of  tfae  ablest  sod  most  respectable  that  coold  be 
gathered  in  New  England."  It  was  composed  of  Pastora  and 
Delegates  from  eleven  Ghnrchfls,  and  tva  Seminaries,  making 
twenty-four  members ;  amongst  vhom  were  Dr.  Joel  Hawes  and 
Dr.  Samnel  Spring,  Dr.  Yermilye  of  East  Windsor  Seminary,  and 
Dr.  Harris  of  Bangor  Seminary.  It  should  be  stated  that  Dr. 
Yermilye  (formerly  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church)  voted  against 
the  ordination,  and  was  ^e  only  member  of  the  Council  who  did 
M ;  and,  as  we  gather  from  various  intimations  scattered  through 
the  publications,  Dr.  Harris  not  only  indorsed  the  candidate  and 
his  doctrines  as  he  chose  to  understand  them,  but  exerted  consid- 
erable inQoence  in  inducing  some  hesitating  members  of  the 
Council  to  favor  his  ordination.  The  conduct  of  these  two  Pro- 
fesBors  of  Theology,  is,  we  suppose,  an  indication  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  respective  Schools  of  Bangor  and  East  Windsor 
Hill.  Taking  tfae  whole  proof  in  the  ease,  which  is  various  and 
somewhat  extensive — embracing  written  statements  of  Dr.  Hawes, 
Dr.  S.  Spring,  Dr.  Vennilye,  Ktv.  Mr.  Childs,  Mr.  Parker  (the 
candidate  who  was  ordained),  together  with  extracts  from  memo- 
randa of  Dr.  Harris,  and  statements  by  the  New  York  Observer — 
the  following  points,  as  to  doctrine,  seem  to  us  to  be  established : 

(1)  At  to  the  IrapinUion  of  the  Sacred  Seripturet,  Mr.  Parker 
would  not  say  whether  that  inspiration  was  or  was  not  Plenary, 
but  promptly  rejected  the  idea  of  its  being  Verbal. 

(2)  -At  to  the  dodrtTK  of  the  Trinity,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
bdief  at  all,  no  faith  at  all,  and  scarce  any  knowledge ;  as  f sr  «« 
he  had  any  opinion,  it  was  Sabellian. 

(8)  At  to  the  wUnre  of  tin  and  hotinett,  and  the  nature  and 
power  of  Qod  and  of  the  human  tout,  relevant  thereto,  his  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been,  that  sin  and  holiness  are  merely  and  always 
volnntary — that  God  himself  has  no  holy  nature,  nor  man  any 
Mti/WZ  nature — that  every  man  has  adequate  power  to  change  his 
own  heart,  and  obey  every  commandment  of  God,  unto  sinless 
perfection,  in  this  life. 

(4)  At  to  themeaiu  oftalvaiion,  he  held  that  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  bis  Gospel,  in  this  Ufe,  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
Bklvation,  and  that  some  heathNi  are  undoubtedly  saved  mih- 
•■t  H. 
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(5)  Ab  to  the  taerijuse  of  Okrigt,  he  held  th»t  Christ  died  with 
^fl  same  design  for  all  men — and  he  made  this  emphatic  bj  ad- 
ding, "  Christ  died  with  the  same  design  for  Jndas  Iscariot  as  for 
the  Apostle  Paul." 

(6)  At  to  the  future  state  of  man,  after  death ;  the  testimony 
upon  this  sabjeot  is  clear,  on  one  side,  against  Mr.  Parker,  as 
borne  by  Dr.  Vermilye  and  Mr.  Childs;  and  on  the  other  side,  m 
borne  by  Dr.  Hawes,  Dr.  8.  Spring  and  Mr.  Parker  himself,  H 
titrowB  obscurity  orer  the  opinions  of  the  candidate,  as  to  what 
precisely,  he  did  believe ;  bat  the  whole  of  it  concludes,  we  tiiink, 
to  this,  namely,  that  it  is  certain  he  did  rut  believe  in  accordaooe 
with  the  Scriptures,  or  with  any  evangeUcal  creed  in  the  world— 
certain  also  that  he  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  sayprecisely 
what  he  believed,  and  violently  probable  that  his  impulses,  and 
his  convictions,  if  he  had  any,  were  toward  a  state  of  probatjon, 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  after  death.  His  notion  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  it,  on  this  point,  was  not  exactly  either  the  Purgatory  of 
dkePapisto,  or  the  temporary  hell  of  the  Redemptionists,  but  a  kind 
of  heathen  hades  in  which  salvation  through  Christ,  or  in  somo 
other  way,  may  be  offered  and  accepted.  As  to  whom  offered, 
there  is  much  apparent  conflict  in  the  testimony.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  after  sifting  the  testimony,  this  question  as 
to  who  may  be  recipients  of  a  poet  mortem  gospel,  according  to 
the  theological  system  approved  as  sufficient  by  the  large  and  re- 
spectable Coutacil  at  Hartford,  is  in  effect,  the  matter  f  hiefly  dis- 
cussed in  the  published  statements;  the  testimony,  as  to  all  the 
other  points,  beginning  very  mnch  as  if  it  meant  at  first  to  hold 
opposite  sides,  but  ending  virtu^ly  in  a  pretty  common,  though 
not  very  candid  agreement,  as  to  what  his  notions  were  on  all 
other  points.  It  is  to  be  stated,  also,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  drawn 
up  a  private  creed  of  his  own — from  which  Dr.  Hawes  and  Dr. 
S.  Spring  quote,  in  one  of  their  joint  publications,  certain  state- 
ments in  explanation  of  his  statemwts  when  under  examination, 
and  in  defence  of  their  own  conduct,  and  that  of  the  Council,  in 
ordaining  him.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  most  endurable  ports  of 
Hr.  Parker's  creed  are  beyond  all  endurance  of  any  orthodox 
man ;  and  the  parts  suppressed  cannot  fail  to  be  as  bad,  if  not 
worse  than  the  parts  published,  on  supposition  that  Mr.  Pariier  ia 
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able  to  follow  a  ch&m  of  connected  thonght  And  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  that  declenaioD  wMch  ends  for  the  moment  in  these  fon- 
dusentai  hereaiea,  could  hardly  be  more  clearly  or  more  painfully 
exhibited  by  good  men,  than  in  the  shuffling  of  theee  distingoished 
clergymen  about  them — aitcr  ordaining,  as  sufficiently  orthodox, 
a  man  who  held  them. 

We  will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  facte  of  a  second  and  more 
recent,  and  possibly  more  aggravated  case.  But  as  Dr.  Hawes 
and  Dr.  Spring — who  took  the  lead  in  this,  aa  well  as  in  the  Hart- 
ford case — bad  learned  a  sharp  lesson  in  the  public  discussions 
which  grew  out  of  that  c&&e,  they  kept  quiet  after  this  second 
case :  and  no  one  else  being,  apparentlyj  inclined  to  take  their 
place  in  a  second  attempt  exactly  like  theirs,  the  matter  passed 
with  less  notoriety.  A  good  deal,  however,  was  written ;  and  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  whose  title  is  given  in  a  foot  note  on  a 
previous  page,  has  condensed  into  four  or  five  pages,  the  state- 
ments cootained  in  the  Boiton  Recorder,  in  the  Sartford  DaHy 
Timet,  nnd  in  certain  communications  made  to  both  of  those 
papers,  during  the  summer  of  1860 — one  of  the  communications 
in  the  former  paper,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Oviatt,  Scribe  of  the  Council  which  settled  the  candidate.  This 
candidate  was  a  licentiate,  of  about  two  years  standiug,  of  the 
Kew  School  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  named  L.  M.  Dot' 
mem, ;  and  on  the  31st  of  May,  1860,  a  Council  met  to  ordain  and 
install  him  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Manchester, 
Connecticut.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Dorman's  Presbyterisnism  may 
be  guessed  at,  in  part,  from  what  is  stated  above,  and  more 
accurately,  perhaps,  from  the  fact,  that  he  refused  at  his  ordina- 
tion, to  give  his  assent  to  the  same  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  he  had  accepted  at  his  licensure.  The  quality  of  his  Con* 
gregationalism  will  appear  from  what  follows.  And  thus  by  the 
nature  of  what  he  rejects,  and  by  the  nature  of  what  hej)rofeB8ea, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  New  School  via  media  between  Preaby- 
terianism  and  Congregationalism,  we  have  another  pioture  of  the 
tendencies  we  are  heroin  tracing,  and  of  their  resnits. 

The  first  Council  which  met  to  settle  Mr.  Dormaa,  the  one  just 
spoken  of,  failed ;  that  is,  his  lax  views  on  inspiration,  election, 
depravity,  probation  after  deaUi,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &o., 
VOL.   L — MO.   1.  S 
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iH'on^t  the  Ooaneil  to  the  unanimoaB  judgment  that  it  wm  im- 
possiUe  for  it  to  proceed  to  his  settlement.  We  mention,  iridi 
respect,  the  names  of  Dr.  Calhonn,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cheese- 
feoro,  Snow,  L.  Hyde,  S.  B.  Forbes,  and  H.  Day,  who,  with  four  (w 
five  lay  delegates  of  churches,  seem  to  hare  composed  Uiis  Coun- 
cil. According  to  any  idea  of  Church  order,  of  eocIesiaaUoal  cour^ 
eey,  of  denominational  unity,  or  of  community  in  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  any  considerate  person  can  have,  the  refiisal  of  tbJB 
Council  to  ordain  Mr.  Dorman,  and  >eBpecially  on  such  grounds  as 
those  stated,  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  serious  obstacle  to  his 
farther  progress.  They  who  cherish  such  a  delusion,  have  hot 
small  acquaintance  with  the  turbulent  and  reckless  spirit  which 
lodges  in  the  bosom  of  our  modem  Congregationalism,  or  of  the 
resources  for  mischief  which  are  at  its  command.  On  the  6th 
day  of  June,  within  one  week  from  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
which  unanimously  rejected  Mr.  Dorman  aa  a  heretic,  a  second  and 
larger  Coancil  convened  in  the  same  place,  and  after  examining 
him  three  or  four  honrs,  determined  by  a  majority  of  four  out  of 
twenty  members  to  ordain  him :  whereupon,  a  part  of  the  mem- 
bers witlidrew — and  the  rest  proceeded  to  his  ordination.  Dr. 
Hawes  was  the  Moderator  of  this  Council,  and  Dr.  Spring,  and 
&e  Mr.  Parker  whom  the  two  former  had  endorsed  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Hnj^ord,  as  we  have  shown,  were  amongst  the  members  of 
it  As  far  aa  we  understand  the  testimony  before  us,  Mr.  Dor- 
man held  all  the  errors  which  Mr.  Parker  appeared  to  bold,  or  to 
favor,  when  examined  at  Hartford ;  and  in  some  respects  his  heret- 
ical opinions  seemed  to  be  more  decided  than  Uiose  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker. It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  take  up  time  with  a  new  detiul  of 
particulars — once  already  clearly  stated — which  are  both  impious 
and  absurd.  Two  things,  however,  are  worth  specifying.  The  first 
is — (hat  even  Mr.  Oviatt,  before  mentioned  as  the  Scribe  of  this 
Oonneil,  who  was  one  of  those  who  resisted  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Dorman,  in  a  publication  giviag  account  of  the  matter,  has  notli- 
ing  more  emphatic  to  sfcy  concerning  the  impiety  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witaeBs,  than  this :  "  1, 1  aerionsly  thought  Mr.  Dorman 
"&nsound  in  faith,  in  some  essential  particulars;  2,  I  thought 
'*he  was  too  undetermined  in  the  faith,  was  too  full  of  doubts^ 
*'  iMraed  in  too  muiy  different  directions,  to  be  sat  orer  te 
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"Gharch  in  M&ncheater."  Ilie  smond  is — Mr.  Dorma&'s  canons 
uid  moBt  saggestire  snawerB,  Then  asked  ftboat  ihe  doetrine  oi 
election,  "I  don't  knov,  I  am  stndjingthe  Bible  to  find  oat;* 
and  when  asked  if  he  believed  the  Assembly's  Oatechism,  in  the 
main,  "  I  don't  know — ^I  don't  know  mneh  about  the  Gateohism.^ 
If  it  were  notfortbe  terrible  wickedness  of  each  proceedings,  on* 
might  scoff  at  their  prepoBt«rQD6  folly. 

Here  then  is  the  pretaU  resting  place  of  the  inherent  doctrinal 
tendency  of  American  Congregationalism.  The  van  of  the  host 
at  least  takes  breath  here.  How  long  that  tendency,  whidi 
has  made  shipwreck  of  the  noblest  standards  of  faiUi,  wiS 
repose  at  the  point  herein  demonstrated  to  be  its  actnal  posture, 
ie  not  for  ns  to  determine.  All  along  its  pathway  it  has  project- 
ed before,  and  scattered  on  every  side  of  its  progress,  heresies 
more  odious  than  any  it  tolerated  within  itself  as  endurable.  Bnt 
what  it  is  not  only  tolerating,  bat  propagating,  nourishing  and  de- 
fending at  the  present  period,  seemB  absolutely  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  doctrine,  a  power,  or  a 
Kfe.  A  ministry,  such  a«  has  been  created  with  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  what  It  was,  by  two  nnmerous  Conncils  in  the  heart  of 
Connecticat,  within  the  past  year,  is  the  product  of  a  system  of 
docbine,  leas  coherent,  and  no  more  evangelical,  than  that  of 
Arins,  or  of  Pelagins,  or  of  Sabeltns,  or  of  Socinns,  which  the 
nniversal  Church  of  God  has  rejected  as  impious.  Consider  what 
is  t^e  sum  of  the  heresies  proved  in  these  two  cases,  so  widely 
affiliated,  so  openly  displayed : 

1.  The  Word  of  God,  tbJe  only  infallible  rule  of  all  religtouabe* 
he£,  and  all  religious  duty,  is  robbed  of  its  infinite  light,  its  infi- 
nite power,  and  its  infinite  authority. 

2.  The  revealed  natnre  of  God,  upon  which,  and  the  mode 
thereof,  not  only  the  reality  but  the  possibility  of  salvation  f<w 
rinners  depends  ;  is  ignorantly  denied,  or  wickedly  disregarded. 

3.  The  very  nature  of  sin  and  of  holiness  is  thoroughly  per- 
verted ;  and  while  God  is  degraded  in  a  manner  at  which  Deiem 
woold  blush,  man  ie  exalted  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  his  being  either  a  creature  or  a  sinner,  either  dependent 
ve  depraved. 

4.  The  person,  the  woric,  and  die  gloty  of  the  Lord  Jmm 
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Christ  u-e  stripped  of  all,  Thereon  &nj  one  can  predicate  that  He 
k  the  only  Mediator  betveen  God  and  men — and  as  such  the  only 
Redeemer  of  Qod's  elect,  or  that  God  ever  had  any  elect  at  all. 

6.  The  future  state  of  retrihution  is  subverted — the  relation  of 
this  life  to  the  life  to  come  is  abolished — the  relevancy  between 
grace  and  glory,  redemption  and  salvation,  faith  and  righteousneas, 
holiness  and  blessedness  is  utterly  confounded. 

In  what  degree  this  dreadful  condition  of  things  is  diffused 
amongst  the  whole  body  of  Congregational  Churches  and  minis- 
ters, we  cannot  say ;  nor  do  we  suppose  any  means  exist,  where- 
by, nuder  such  a  system  ol  church  order  as  theirs,  the  fact 
could  be  clearly  ascertained,  or  any  eS'ectusl  remedy  applied. — 
The  fundamental  evil  lies  in  the  very  nature,  and  by  consequence 
the  organic  tendency,  of  Congregationalism  itself;  so  that  to 
*'  lose  hold  upon  the  leonservative  and  the  thoughtful,  and  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  rash  aud  the  radical "  is  not  only  its  ever  im- 
pending peril,  but  is  also  its  ever  working  tendency.  How  long 
and  how  completely  the  grace  of  God  might  hold  this  tendency  in 
check,  and  make  a  body  of  Congregational  Churches  and  minis- 
ters a  mighty  power  for  good  on  earth,  can  no  more  be  conjectured 
tiian  it  could  be,  at  what  momeut  of  decIeBsion  the  proportion  of 
the  unsound  would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sound.  That  there 
are  many  Congregational  Churches  and  ministers  at  the  present 
time,  eminent  in  all  Christian  graces,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  love  of  aU  the  churches,  no  one  will  dispute.  Nevertheless, 
no  one  doubts,  we  suppose,  except  the  unsound  portion  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  aod  churches,  that  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread and  wofitl  declension  in  the  Congregational  body.  To 
what  extent  tins  eating  plague  has  polluted  and  defiled  the  portion 
still  accepted  as  orthodox,  must  necessarily  be  a  question  of  great 
donbt,  as  well  as  constant  solicitude  to  all  tnie  followers  of  Christ 
— as  long  as  this  portion  allows  itself  to  be  mixed  and  confounded 
with  the  mass  of  heresies  and  disorders,  which  seems  to  strength- 
M)  and  fester  around  them.  Touching  the  actual  state  of  things, 
OQUsidered  generally  and  from  the- point  of  view  of  the  public 
discussion  on  the  Hartford  ordination,  the  following  testimony 
from  the  closing  letter  of  that  discussion,  written  by  the  Rev.  T. 
S.  Childs  of  Hartford,  (the  Presbyterian  minister  who  first  called 
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the  pnblic  attention  to  die  facts  eonneoted  with  Mr.  Parkar'a  ordi- 
.Bttion  there,)  accords,  ve  think,  vitfa  the  general  impression  of  or- 
thodox persons,  out  of  New  England,  concerning  the  actual  state  of 
doctrinal  troth  in  Congregationalism  M  large ;  and  goes  far  to  dis- 
charge those  who  speak  or  write  on  snch  subjects,  from  the  ne- 
eesait;  of  apologizing  either  for  general  statements,  or  great 
^ainuesa  of  speech : 

"  The  fact  is,  the  worst  aspect  of  this  whole  case  is  not  yet  before 
the  pablic  ;  and  with  the  ezceptJon  of  one  point,  it  b  not  an  nncom- 
noD  case.     I  had  heard  the  public  ezaminatioii  of  a  member  of  this 
Mme  Council,  who  was  himself  all   unsettled  as  to  a  state  of  eternal 
punishnient  for  an;.     Another  member  bad  declared  on  his  examina- 
tion, that  there  were  parts  of  the  Bible  which  were  not  inspired — bad 
denied  the  ScriptoTe  dootrine  of  original  sin — and  asserted  that  man 
had  natural  ability  to  repent  and  believe  independent  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  still  another  has  recently  said,  while  preaching  in  a 
Uiuvenalwt  pulpit,  that  "  be  hoped  the  day  would  oante — and  that  day 
was  not  far  distant — when  all  Christian  denominations  would  OTSrcome 
their  prejudices,  and  be  willing   to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  any 
ChristiaD  minister  without  sacrificing   their  own  ideas  upon  religions 
matters  ;"  a  sentiment,  which  if  it  meant  any  thing,  distinctly  recog- 
QiEcd  the  Christian  character  and  equal  standing  of  Universal  ism.     I 
have  it  also  from  a  responsible  source,  that  a  member  of  this  Council 
has  publicly,  in  his  pulpit,  given  thanks  to  God  that  there  were  snch 
denominations  as  the  TJniversalist  and  Unitarian,  to  modify  the  riews 
others  bave  of  God.     It  stands  nncontradicted  that  five  of  the  Stn- 
denta  of  Andover,  last  year,  lapsed  into  Universalism.      In  these  oases 
we  hare  representatives  from  three  of  the  Theological  Schools  of  New 
England,  vii.:  Bangor,  New  Haven,  and  Andover.     These  are  the  fear- 
fol  facts.     As  a  New  England  man,  I  have  no  pleasure,  bat  profound 
grief  in  stating  tbem.     How  such  good  men  as  Dr.  Spring,  can  look 
ipon  them  with  indifference — how,  in  view  of  the  awful  issues  involved 
and   their    own  near  judgment,  they  can  ever  appear  aa  the  defend- 
ers of  those  who  hold  any  such  views,  is  to  me  amaslng. — (pp.43-4.) 

There  are,  probably,  about  forty  miaieters  of  the  Gospel  eon* 
nected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  (0.  S.),  and  perhaps  half 
diat  namber  of  congregations,  scattered  over  Kew  England. — 
This  is  the  actnal  result  left  to  PreBbyterianism  in  that  important 
field  of  Christian  effort — after  nearly  two  centuries  have  paoed 
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UDce  PreebyteriaaiBm  wss  planted  im  this  eootineiit.  It  is  k 
result,  in  every  respect  shamefnl  to  the  Pretbyteriaa  Chmrch ; 
and  all  the  more,  that  in  (H-der  to  bring  it  to  pass,  she  had  to  neg- 
lect important  interests  she  bad  in  New  Eo^aad  at  a  eonpar- 
atively  earlj  period ;  she  had  to  omit,  liabitually,  for  sacceeaire 
generations  to  spread  her  faith  and  wder  in  that  region ;  and  od 
the  general  outbreak  with  Cougregatioualism  during  the  ITew 
School  controversy,  she  had  to  tnm  her  back  upon  the  most  ur- 
gent opportunity  to  perform  there  a  great  work  of  evangelization, 
demanded  not  only  by  the  glory  of  Christ,  but  also  both  by  her 
own  safety  and  self-respect.  In  proportion  as  FresbyteriatiiBm 
came  short  of  ber  duty  in  efforts  to  plant  and  sustain  her  institn- 
tions  in  New  Elngland,  Congregatioaalism  became  urgent  in  her 
endeavors,  first  to  subvert  Presbyterianism  by  means  of  orgaaic 
union  with  it ;  and,  when  that  had  wrought  evil  till  it  was  no  longer 
endurable,  then  by  ceaseless  rivalry  and  opposition  alike  in  every 
great  mart  of  population  on  this  eontioent,  and  in  every  new  and 
growing  settl^nent  of  the  North  and  North-west,  and  in  every 
general  enterprise  of  beDevoleooe  concerning  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a  central  society  to  be  organized.  Kven  in  the  work  of 
foreign  missions,  this  instinctive  sense  of  aversion  to  I^resby- 
terianism  may  be  traced  clearly,  just  in  proportion  as  the  results 
have  been  distinct.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  tukleretand  how  all  this 
should  fail  to  occur,  under  the  organic  and  ever- working  tendency 
of  Con^gationalism  which  we  have  traced.  It  seems  to  us  that 
BO  alteroative  ie  left  to  Presbyteriaaism,  but  to  lay  out  her 
strength  in  spreading  the  pore  gospel  tk-ough  New  En^and.  No 
more  imperative  obligation,  id  out  own  judgment,  has  rested  on 
her  for  many  years  past.  And  while  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
derision  with  which  such  a  suggestion  has  been  all  along  met,  by 
those  who  the  most  needed  such  efforts  to  redtum  them  to  the 
simplicity  of  Christ,  we  are  as  fiiUy  persuaded  that  abundant 
success  would  ultimately  crown  the  work.  Already,  every  other 
evangelical  deuominatioQ — and  nearly  every  form  of  pestilent 
heresy  besides — ^has  taken  root  there.  It  te  in  the  most  vagua 
sense  that  New  England  can  any  longer  be  called  Congrega- 
tional; nor  can  it  much  longer  be  called  Congregational 
at  all,  in  any  sense  that  our  fathers  recognized.     Good  men  who 
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are  identified  wiUi  the  sonndeBt  type  of  Congreg&tioiulisai  now 
existing  there,  may  not  Bee  ihingB  in  so  dork  an  aspect ;  and 
nay  eren  reseat  such  ideas  as  we  have  adranced.  Bat,  proba- 
bly no  conviction  is  more  deeply  or  nniversally  settled  in  all 
thoDghtfdl  minds  oat  of  Kew  England,  than  that  it  is  a  great 
Becessity  of  our  times,  both  Christian  and  national,  to  curb  and 
rectify  the  existing  spirit  of  Congregationalism.  Nor  is  there, 
probably,  one  snch  person,  who  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  that 
if  this  had  been  done  long  ago,  onr  condition,  both  national  and 
CSiristian,  would  have  been,  to-day,  widely  different  &om  what  it 
ii.  Nor  will  it  be  a  light  task  for  the  faithful  historian  of  these 
■ad  times,  clearly  to  determine,  whether  the  Congregational  ten- 
dency to-  heresy  and  fanaticism,  or  the  Presbyterian  tendeney 
against  both,  was  the  most  steadfast.  That  there  are  causes,  pro- 
found in  their  natore  and  powerful  in  tiieir  operation,  from 
which  tfaeee  opposite  tendencies  arise,  mnst  necessarily  be  as  cer- 
tain as  that  sad)  tendenoies  exist.  At  present,  we  have  contented 
oorselves  with  tracing  the  doctrinal  history  of  those  opposite  ten- 
dencies :  though,  possibly,  thoughtful  readers  may  find  some- 
what suggestive  of  the  tme  causes,  if  they  will  reflect  upon  effeeta 
•o  striking,  so  constant,  and  so  opposite,  during  so  many  and 
tuch  ev«DtM  years. 
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Abt.  n. —  The  RdaHon  which  Reason  and  PhSoiophif  lustain 
to  the  Theology  of  Sevelatum. 

The  notion  of  the  safficiencj  of  nnalded  haman  reason,  or  the 
light  of  nature,  as  a  guide  to  the  attainment  of  tjieological  tmth, 
never  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  Pagan  irorld ;  and  is 
met  with  only  since  the  publication  of  Kevelatiou  itself.  It  ia 
ftTOwed  only  by  those  who  having  become  acquainted,  at  least  to 
Bome  extent,  with  the  announcementa  of  Revelation,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  light  which  it  impaxta,  for  the  purpose  of  die- 
proving  its  necessity.  Its  contents,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  only 
aach  as  the  unregenerate  heart  cannot  find  pleasure  in;  but  such 
aa  provoke  its  determined  hostility.  And  hence,  while  a  portion 
of  its  light  is  willingly  accepted,  the  acknowledgment  is  not  only 
denied,  bnt  the  light  itself  employed  for  the  purpose  of  supersed- 
ing Revelation,  and  of  disproving  its  claims ;  in  order  to  ignore 
those  portions  of  its  announcements  which  are  disrelished  by  the 
heart  that  is  estranged  from  God. 

That  a  revelation  from  God  to  a  fallen  and  sinfiil  world,  and 
designed  to  recover  it  from  sin  and  restore  it  to  happiness  and 
the  favor  of  heaven,  must,  in  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
announce  not  only  what  is  important  and  needful  to  he  known ; 
but  that  also  which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  without  it ; 
seems  to  be  a  truth  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  And  this  be- 
ing admitted,  it  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  a  very  rational  proce- 
dure, should  any  individual  of  the  race  thus  favored  demand,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  his  reception  of  the  divinely  attested  and  authorised 
message,  that  he  should  bo  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
truth  of  its  contents  themselves  ;  and  to  decide  thereon,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  alleged  facts  of  that  very  knowledge  and  philosophy 
which  still  lefl  him  in  utter  need  of  a  revelation  ;  and  to  accept 
only  of  that  portion  which  he  could  explain  and  evince  to  be  true 
by  ascertaining  its  agreement  with  the  ideas  already  in  bis  pOB- 
session,  and  the  deductions  already  drawn  by  him  from  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things.  To  set  up  such  a  claim  would  be  regarded, 
in  the  view  of  enlightened  reason,  as  wholly  incompatible   with 
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either  an  admisaion  of  the  need  of  a  revelation  from  God,  or  with 
any  sincere  and  honest  acknowledgment  of  its  claims. 

Now  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  are  stated  therein  as  facts, 
the  truth  of  which  is  attested  hy  ibe  testimony  of  God  himself. — 
And  hence  to  claim  the  right  to  subject  the  question  of  their 
truth  to  the  decision  of  our  philosophy,  as  a  necessary  prerequis- 
ite to  our  reception  of  the  Divine  testimony  ;  and  the  prerogative 
also  to  reject  as  false  that  which  does  not  comport  with  onr  i  priori 
notions  of  things  ;  is  not  only  incompatible  with  any  intelligent 
recognition  of  a  revelation  from  God  at  all,  and  therefore  absurd, 
but  it  is  treating  the  Divine  testimony  as  no  intelligent  jndtcature 
ever  ventures  to  treat  any  reliable  testimony  on  which  it  is  called 
to  act.  The  reliability  of  the  testimony,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses ;  which  being  eBtablisbed,  or  ad- 
mitted, the  facts  of  the  testimony,  even  though  extraordinary  in 
their  nature,  are  received  in  evidence. 

When  God  announces  that  his  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts, 
nor  his  ways  our  ways,  it  seems  to  be  not  only  a  very  intelligible 
but  a  perfectly  reasonable  proposition;  and  just  what  we,  from 
his  providential  administration,  should  ezpecttbe  facts  in  the  case 
to  be;  80  maeh  so,  indeed,  that  a  Revelation — purporting  to 
come  from  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  Being,  and  relating  to  the 
future  and  unseen,  not  less  than  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
visiUe  ■ —  whose  characteristics  did  not  evince  that  such  was  truly 
the  fact — would  not  comport  with  the  deductions  of  enlightened 
reason  itself,  from  the  admitted  fact  of  his  infinite  perfections. — 
Bnt  plain  and  obvious  as  all  this  appears  to  he,  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  there  have  been  and  still  are,  even  in  the  church  of  God 
itself,  more  indefinite  and  unsettled  principles  than  on  the  true  re- 
lation which  reason  and  philosophy  sustain  to  Revelation.  Nor  is 
this  the  saddest  feature  in  the  picture,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 
Not  a  little  of  the  theological  literature  of  the  day  teems  with  undis- 
criminating  laudations  of  reason  and  philosophy.  No  intelligent 
man  ever  questions  the  importance  of  both  to  buman  welfare ;  nor 
doubts  the  necessity  for  their  use  in  scanning  and  deciding  upon 
the  proffered  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  and  authenticity  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  no  one  doubts  the  high  importance  of 
rightly   using  our  rational   powers  in   the  interpretation  of  the 
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language  employed  M  the  medium  of  BeTelftUon.  Bat  the  laudft- 
tioiiB  referred  to  aim  not  to  set  forth  and  illaetrate  this,  the  prop- 
er  proTince  of  reason  and  philosophy  in  their  re1ati<»i  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  under  the  cover  of  andiscrimiDating  panegyric,  to  lead 
them  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  to  ocenpy  the  chair  of  a  Judge, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  say  whether  the  testimony  which  God 
oonfessedly  has  given  is  true  or  ialse — whether  he  onght  to  be 
beliered  or  not  —  and  whether  what  he  has  alleged  to  be  mat- 
ter of  fact,  ought  to  be  received  as  such ;  especially  by  certain 
keen-sighted  and  knowing  ones,  who  have  been  studying  Botaa; 
and  Astronomy,  and  Physiology,  and  Psychology,  and  Geology, 
and  German  Philosophy.  For  if  the  UDFeasonable  supposition 
should  be  entertained  that  persons  so  eminently  enlightened  might 
possibly  arrive  at  any  increase  of  knowledge,  the  question  would 
8^11  arise,  who  is  able  to  impart  it  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they 
would  consent  to  degrade  their  rational  powers  by  believing  evMi 
God  himself  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  fact  which  they  could  not 
fiolly  comprehend  1  Such  is  the  real  aspect  of  the  case ;  and  that 
any  serious,  intelligent  mind  could  become  so  involved  in  the  fog 
of  its  own  metaphysical  theories,  as  to  be  led  to  the  logical  occu- 
pancy of  a  position  like  this,  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Bat 
that  many  who  still  claim  to  be  evangelical  have  assumed,  and 
do  etill  occupy  it,  in  common  with  the  Rationalist  and  avowed  In- 
fidel, is  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  adequate  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Before  entering  fully  into  the  discusaion  of  our  topic,  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Theology 
jtself.  In  the  general  aoceptatiou  of  the  term  it  signifies  a  (fu- 
ooune  coneemiTig  Ood,  'kir^ov  Tttpe  tou  OtoiJ.  The  abstract  term 
is  derived  from  the  concrete  OtSiopt^ ;  which  is  found  in  the  epi- 
graph  of  the  Apocaiypae-^-'AitoxdXu^iz  'latduvouTou  Btokiyou; 
and  which  was  anciently  applied  to  designate  one  who  diaconrses 
on  divine  things.  The  name,  in  fact,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  an- 
cient Pagan  literature.  Varro,  (according  to  Augustine,  De  Oiv- 
itate  Dei,  vi.  5,)  treats  of  a  threefold  method  of  theology :  the 
mythical,  or  that  which  treated  of  the  fables  of  the  poets  con- 
cerning the  gods ;  the  eivU.,  which  treated  of  the  public  worsh^ 
of  the  gods ;  and  the  wUurid,  {ph^tica,}  or  that  which  the  philos- 
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ophen  tooght  reipecting  the  gods.  The  term  cuae  «aTly  iato 
ue  iu  the  Christiui  church,  (whaterer  dftte  be  taaigoed  to 
Seoiofot;,  in  the  title  of  the  ApooBlypse.)  Justin  uBes  Seoicfj-un} 
ud  in  later  centuries  the  term  was  enqrloyed  sometimes  in  m 
irider  and  sometimes  in  m  more  reetricted  sense  —  u  when,  for  , 
example,  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Nature  of 
Christ  were  jKir  eminence  so  designated.  Augustine  defines  it  to 
be  either  a  diBoonrse  and  method  of  treating  upon  divine  subjects, 
or  a  discourse  proceeding  from  God  himself.  *  Bat  Peter  Abel- 
■rd,  (bom  in  Palais  near  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  A.  D.  1079,) 
ftppears  to  have  originated  the  phrase  Theologia  Chriatiana. 

Prom  the  time  in  which  that  remarkable  man  issued  under  this 
title  his  Compendium,  (which  originated  the  so-called  "  Scholastic 
Theology,")  incessant  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Schoolmen, 
ud  sabeequently  by  the  Papal  and  Roformed  Divines,  to  present 
in  a  scientific  form  or  method  the  knowledge  which  C^od  has  di- 
rectly imparted  to  mankind,  —  till  now,  under  the  general  designs 
ttoa  of  theology  we  have  almost  innumerable  distinctions :  Scho- 
lutic,  Specolative,  Biblical,  B«vealed,  Practical,  Moral,  Dogmat- 
ic, Polemic,  &a.,  he.  And  then  again,  tbe  import  «f  the  terms 
tfaemselvea  becomes  the  subject  of  warm  discussion,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  various  departments  are  thus  tbrown  into  confusion 
sod  aaeertain^.  And  what  is  still  worse,  there  seems  to  be  bat 
little,  hope  of  adjusting  these  matters  upon  the  principles  of  dis- 
tinction and  classification  of  topics  hitberto  adopted.  And  it 
ia  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  snob  terms,  and  all 
nodea  of  presenting  the  subject,  become  worthless  when  they  ful 
to  be  really  subsidiary  to  a  plain  and  Intelligible  presentation  <^ 
its  truths.  This  rule  is  promptly  recognized  in  tdl  sdence ;  and 
it  seems  strange  that  the  recognition  of  theology  oa  a  tciaut 
■hould  not  have  suggested  long  ago  the  idea  of  presenting  it  in  a 
form  annlagous  to  that  which  true  science  herself  both  suggests 
and  has  adopted,  in  every  other  department  of  her  true  domain 
without  a  solitary  exception. 

Theologik  cit  >at  Mimo  Dal,  aut  da  diiiniUta  Mrmo  et  nUo.  Dt  CuitaU 
Da,  lib.  Tiii.  e.  1.  8«e  bIm,  lib.  ziiil.  14,  PmIs  Theologj  diaareDtor,  qaoaiaia 
da  Diet  rarmina  hcitbkat,  fta.  Sea  kiM  LMUtotint,  In  op.  il.  of  hi«  twak,  A 
btDtL 
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When  we  speak  of  revealed  theology,  or  the  theology  of  reve- 
lation, tJie  idea  is  aesoctated  with  that  of  religion  itself — eince 
the  design  of  revelation  is  the  recovery  of  apostate  maa  to  holi- 
ness and  to  God ;  and  hence  the  terms  revealed  rdigion  and  re* 
vealed  theology  are  popularly  employed  as  synonymous.  Religion, 
from  rdigo  (formed  of  re  and  ligo^,  is  the  practical  reception  of 
the  truth  which  God  has  revealed.  It  is  therefore  essentially 
distinct  from  a  mere  speculative  acknowledgment  of  the  tmth ; 
which,  standing  apart  from  the  practical  element,  is  comparatively 
of  litde  real  moment,  so  far  as  relates  to  tiie  design  of  God  ta 
making  a  revelation  to  man. 

In  considering  the  relation  which  reason  and  pbilosophy,  or  the 
deductions  of  haman  science,  sustain  to  this  Divine  science,  it 
will  be  proper,  at  the  outset,  to  determine  the  import  of  the 
phrase  Divine  Revelation  as  thus  employed ;  for  the  phrase  has 
been  often,  of  late  years,  like  the  term  supemaiuraiy  *  improperly 
used,  and  then  misapplied  to  the  support  of  innumerable  vaga- 
ries ;  as  when,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  God  reveaU  himself  to 
his  creatures  through  his  works,  eo  that  all  nature  is  a  revelation, 
( to  itielf,  we  presume,)  and  that  therefore,  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence' between  natural  and  revealed  theology — since  all  is 
revealed.  Such  an  abuse  of  common  «id  well-ascertained  terms 
seems  hardly  to  result  from  ignorance.  It  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  preconceived  intention  to  confuse  the  whole  subject,  and 
to  perplex  and  mislead  the  mind.  Yet  a,  formal  definition  of  the 
term  revelation  or  the  theologp  of  revelation  in  this  connection,  is 
scarcely  necessary,  as  the  dispute  is  not  a  dispute  of  terms.  The 
fact  that  God  has  made  a  direct  communication  of  his  will  toman, 
and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  constitute  that  communication,  is 
admitted  by  all  Christians :  and  there  are  a  few  things  implied 
herein,  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  which  will  assist  us  in 
obtaining  a  correct  view  of  the  whole  subject  under  discussion ; 
and  enable  us  to  define  the  true  and  appropriate  domain  of  theol- 
ogy ;  and  of  course  the  relation  sustained  to  it  by  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  science ;  and  to  which  we  refer  in  this  essay, 
by   the  general  phrase,  reason  and  philosophy.     We    need  not 

*8«e  Dr.  BnshnelTi  "Ksture  and  tli*  Supernatiml,"  paivm.  , 
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perplex  the  inquiry  with  qaeetious  about  inspiration.  The  rari- 
ouB  theories  on  that  subject  hare  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
foct  of  inspiration  itself;  for  leaving  to  God  the  maoner  in  which 
he  saw  proper  to  commnnicate  with  nan,  we  are  in  the  ftillest 
manner  aeaored  by  himself  that  he  ia  the  Author  of  the  Scrip* 
tnres.  This  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  Bat  to  a&dertake  to  ascer- 
tun  how  he  communicated  with  the  minds  of  his  prophets  and 
scribes ;  and  to  claim,  moreover  that  our  understanding  of  this 
point  is  a  prerequisite  >>  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  he  did  ao 
commnnicate ;  is  not  more  reasonable  than  to  claim  to  know  hoa 
He  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  before  we  will  admit  that  he 
did  create  them :  or  to  know  how  God  is  one  in  one  sense  and 
three  in  another,  before  we  shall  consent  to  receive  the  divine  tes- 
timoDy  which  assures  us  of  the  fact. 

Now  the  admitted  fact  that  God  has  disclosed  his  will,  or  made 
a  revelation  of  himself  to  man,  implies,  of  course,  that  such  « 
revelation  was  necessary  La  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  hia 
merciful  designs  toward  our  race ;  as  the  fact  that  he  gave  his  Son 
for  hnman  redemption,  proves  our  need  of  being  thus  redeemed. 
The  fact  of  this  necessity  should  be  here  considered ;  for,  if  right* 
ly  viewed,  it  will  greatly  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  our  main 
inquiry.     It  may  be  fonnd 

1.  In  the  universal  prevalence  of  error  respecting  God — his 
character,  will  and  worship ;  for  whatever  of  such  knowledge  was 
announced  originally,  had  become  obscure  and  uncertain,  and 
was  rapidly  fading  away.  Then  when  false  systems  sprung  up,  as 
they  did  every  where,  they  each  claimed  for  itself  a  divine  origin. 
Thus  inextricable  perplexity  involved  all  onr  race.  The  lawgiv- 
ers all  aaaerted  the  divine  origin  of  their  laws ;  rulers  claimed  to 
derive  their  pedigree  from  rfie  gods ;  and  even  the  best  of  the 
philosophers,  such  as  Pythogoras,  Socrates  and  Plato,  claimed  to 
be  divinely  tanght  and  directed  —  and  so  brought  the  divine  sanc- 
tion in  support  of  all  their  vagaries  and  inconaietencies.  Tlio 
Oracles  exacted  the  same  deference  of  all  who  consulted  them. — 
And  the  confusion  thus  accruing ;  and  the  utter  impracticability 
of  determining  what  is  truth ;  evince  the  necessity  not  only  that 
Qod  should  reveal  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  will,  for  our 
direction ;  bat  that  this  revelation  should  be  divinely  attested. 
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2.  The  same  necessity  is  equally  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
Cfod's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  tkoughteas  our  thoughts. 
TbiB  fact  though  so  fully  announced  in  the  Bible,  is  very  apporeut 
also  irom  nature  and  Providence.  What  faaraac  wisdom  would 
«yer  gorem  the  world  as  God  governs  it  ?  Witness  the  history 
of  Joseph  and  the  events  connected  therewith ;  and  the  revolu- 
tiona  of  empires,  and  otiier  events  in  the  moral  world ;  and  in 
nature's  kingdom  die  storm,  tempest,  pestilence,  earthquake,  &c. 
These  things  confound  and  ever  have  confounded  all  human  wis- 
dom, la  relation  to  his  administeation  we  are  taught  that  "  It  is 
die  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,"  Proverbs  xxr :  2.  And  an 
inspired  apostle  in  view  of  the  whole  matter  has  expressed  him* 
self  as  follows : '  '*  0  the  deptii  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
aod  hie  ways  past  finding  out !  for  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
die  Lord  7  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  "  Rom.  xi :  38, 84.^ 
If  these  things  are  so,  (and  what  serious  mind  will  doubt  them  ?) 
then  what  could  we  hope  to  know  of  God,  of  bis  works  and  ways, 
save  BO  far  as  he  has  seen  proper  to  reveal  them  to  us  V  And, 
dierefore,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  attempt  to  judge 
of  God  by  ourselves  ?  or  of  the  facts  which  he  announces  by  onr 
knowledge  and  philosophy  ?  or  to  adjust  the  truths  of  revelation 
to  our  notions  of  reason  and  common  sense  ?  We  shall  refer  to 
the  facta  of  revealed  theology  presendy ;  in  the  light  of  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  die  probability  that  exists  for 
hoping  that  unaided  reason  and  philosophy  may  be  competent  to 
decide  on  their  trnthfulnoBs  or  the  contrary ;  but  here  we  wish  to 
consider  diis  point  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  necessity 
which  required  a  revelation  to  be  made.  And  on  this  point  it  is 
quite  proper,  in  reasoning  with  professed  Christians,  to  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Revelation  itself  on  the  subject.  Even  Episcopius, 
the  great  Anninian  champion  of  philosophy,  concedes  that  phi- 
losophy is  out  of  her  province  when  she  assays  to  meddle  with  die 
facts  of  B«velation.  * 

On  what  ground,  therefore,  can  mere  human  philosophy,  which 

■"  Res  iptaa  quu  Theologia  traoUl  non  Utinget  Philoaophui :  Hie  aupn  na- 
tnrkm  sunt,  nee  «ogiio«ciintuT  niti  c)(Meuit«r  calitni."     0pp.   Tom.  I,  p.  S83, 
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makes  no   aoeoant  of  the  fall,  or  of  a  msdiator,  or  of  the  no- 
eeeeity  for  regeneratioit,  undertake  to  sit  as  a  judge  upon  the 
ftctB  announced  in  a  rerelation  given  by  God ;  and  undertake  to 
uy  whether  they  are  ctmsifitent  with  bis  nature  or  with  tm^  it- 
§eF?  when  Uiat  very  revelation  announces  Buch  canons  on  the  Bub- 
ject  as  the  following :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  hint ;  neither  can  he 
know  them  because  they  are  spiritually  disoemed."    "Men  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."  "I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  host  revealed   then 
onto  babes."     And  in  view  of  God's  omnipreseaoe,  the  Psalmist  « 
ezelaima,  "Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderf^il  for  me;  it  is  high,  I 
cannot  attain  unto  it"    If  these  things  be  so,  what  can  man  of 
himself,  with  all  his  powers  and  faculties,  know  of  those  tratha 
wbich  it  was  Uie  deugn  of  revelation  to  announce  ?     And  then 
■gain  we  are  assured  that  "the  world  by  (its)  wisdom  knew  not 
God;"  and  that  "eye  hath  not  s6en,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath 
entered   the  heart   of  man  the  things  which  Qod  has  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him."  "  The  wise  men  —  have  rejected  tiie  word 
of  the  Jiord;  and  what  wisdom  is  in  tbem?  "     Surely  facts  like 
these  are  sufficient  to  settle  the  point.     And  how  are  we  without 
Bsaiatance  from  God  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  thus 
adverted  to  ?     Hnman  wudom,  philosophy,  reason,  not  only  foil 
us  here,  but  positively  regard  those  troths  as  foolishness  when 
umoanced ;  and  hate,  and  receive  them  not.     On  what  principle 
then  may  fallen  man  be  supposed  able  to  diaeover  them,  or  claim 
to  decide   whether  they  are  true  or  false,  when  God  has  declared 
them  to  be  true  ?     "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  these,  it  is  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
them."     The  principle  is  rationalistic  and  dangerous  which  would 
nibordiaate  the  antliority  of  Scripture  to  reason,  to  philosophy, 
or  to  the  intuitional  consciousness.     "  It  ia  very  like  sending  the 
itatate-book  of  the  commonwealth  to  tiie  state-prison,  to  be  re- 
vised and   amended  to  suit  sneh  principles  of  honor  and  right  as 
ire  in  vogae  among  its  goilty  inmates."  * 

■  PrMfe^tMiM  R«*i«v,  tor  1854,  p.  bm. 
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Sncli,  then,  ia  the  ntter  weakness  and  iosufficieno;  of  iinuded 
hnman  reason  to  discover  those  peculiar  truths  whi<^  it  was  the 
design  of  God  by  his  word  to  make  known  to  mankind.  And 
hence  revelation  was  needed  to  teach  ua  not  only  what  reason  and 
philosophy  never  conid  have  taught;  hut  likewise  to  confinn  the 
right  and  the  true  already  existing  amongst  men. 

S.  In  order  to  estimate  properly  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
reason  and  philosophy  either  in  discovering  or  in  modifying  the 
truths  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  revelation,  it  ia  neither  un- 
fair nor  improper  to  advert  to  their  achievements,  in  a  depart* 
ment  somewhat  similar,  anterior  to  the  diffusion  of  Chriatianity. 
These  have  been  so  ftilly  and  accurately  portrayed  by  Leland  in 
his  great  work  on  the  "Necessity  of  Bevelation,"  that  nothing 
need  be  added  thereto ;  and  ^  mere  reference  to  that  work  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  declaration  that  in  the  hands  of  their  ablest 
disciples,  reason  and  philosophy  utterly  failed  to  attain  to  any 
true  knowledge  cither  of  God  or  of  man.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  their  modem  disciples  who  have  rejected  the  testimony  of  rev- 
elation. What  have  they  ever  determined  or  settled — I  will  not 
say  respecting  those  sublime  truths  which  ore  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Scriptures — but  respecting  the  simplest  points  of  morals? 
—  the  principles  of  duty  and  obligation;  self-denial,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  passions,  and  the  like  ?  Let  Herbert,  Hobbes, 
Shaftsbury,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  the  German  rationalistic 
philosophers  answer.  They  have  unsettled  many  things,  in  the 
view  of  their  adherents;  and  have  settled  nothing  whatever, 
except  the  fact,  so  clearly  intimated  in  the  Scriptures,  that  phi- 
losophy becomes  folly  in  every  attempt  she  makes  to  modify  or 
supersede  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  to  man.  Such, 
then,  were  the  necessities  which  required  that  God  should  cither 
instruct  man  directly  in  the  way  of  truth  and  duty,  or  abandon 
him  to  endless  min  and  death.  The  &ct  that  he  has  imparted  in- 
struction is  admitted,  as  above  stated.  And  that  this  instruction, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  contain  the  infallible  truth 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  is  likewise  perfectly  obvious. — 
A  denial  of  this  proposition  is  necessarily  fraught  with  the  con- 
sequence of  denying  Revelation  itself. 

And  finally :     The  Scriptures  themselves  claim  that  the  truth. 
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en  the  aabjects  of  which  the;  treat,  can  be  learned  only  from  God. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  their  statements  hereon :  Isuah  It  : 
8, 9,  has  been  ^ready  referred  to.  In  full  it  reads  aa  followa  : 
"For  my  thoaghts  are  not  your  thonghta,  neither  are  your  ways 
ny  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  hearens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  thaa  yoor  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
dua  yoor  thoughts."  Also  chap,  viii:  20.  "  To  the  law  and  to 
the  tefitimony :  (that  is,  to  the  law  which  ia  Ood's  testimony,)  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  diem."  And  in  John  t:  89,  Jeans  plainly  intimates  that 
by  the  Seriptares  alone  ia  the  true  way  to  eternal  life  to  be 
learned.  Compare  also  Luke  xvi:  29,  and  2  Timothy  lii:  14—16. 
Let  tu,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  glance  at  the  sub- 
ject-mattCT  of  revealed  theology,  that  we  may  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  trae  domain.  Of  course  ita  proper  elements  are  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible ;  of  which  illustrations  may  be  dwived 
from  the  works  and  providence  of  God.  The  revelation  He  has 
made,  however,  is,  of  course,  the  true  theology,  aa  distinguished 
from  all  merely  human  philoa<^hy,  and  all  mere  deductions  from 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence ;  since  it  cannot  be  pre- 
somed  that  he  revealed  either  what  was  already  known  to  man, 
or  what  was  unnecessary  to  be  known.  And  the  admisaiou, 
therefore,  that  the  Scriptures  are,  in  the  true  sense,  a  revelation 
from  God,  clearly  involvee  the  inference  that  they  have  a  main 
design ;  and  also  a  plain  import  in  every  thing  relating  to  Has 
design. 

And  then  farther :  That  God  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  world 
ciHnmuni Gated  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  mui, 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  believer  of  the  Bible.  Even  after 
the  Fall  he  communed  with  our  first  parents  and  instituted  sacri- 
fice. And  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation  ia,  moreover,  clearly  aa- 
nonnced  in  the  recorded  prophecy  of  Enoch,  and  Implied  also  in 
the  statements  that  Enoch  and  Noah  walked  with  GocL  How 
much  of  this  revealed  knowledge  was  traditionally  preserved 
vntU  the  time  of  Moses,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  obviously  fair  to 
^rm  that  whatever  traditionary  knowledge,  (such  as  that  which 
related  to  man's  originally  happy  state  and  subsequent  fall,  the 
institntion  of  sacrifice,  the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  &e.,)  exiat«d 
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among  the  nations,  and  is  in  accordance  vith  the  written  revela- 
tion ;  owes  its  origin,  not  to  philosophy  (w)iich  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose,)  but  to  the  revelation  originally  imparted  to  the  race. — 
And  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  take  up  and  consider  the 
manner  in  which  Philosophy,  from  her  first  institation  until  now, 
has  sought  to  dispose  of  those  truths  —  now  denying  them,  and 
then  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  power ;  she  has  been  forced 
to  grapple  with  them  in  the  vain  endeavor  either  to  ignore  their 
existence,  or  to  reconcile  the  principles  implied  therein  with  her 
own  approved  and  vaunted  utterances.  And  the  effort,  though 
continued  now  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  leaves  the  mat- 
ter still  unadjusted ;  and  the  result  no  nearer  its  attunment  than 
when  the  effort  began  ;  —  an  impressive  illustration  of  her  capa- 
bility to  wodifyj  improve  upon,  or  supersede  the  knowledge  which 
God  has  communicated  to  man. 

Now  in  the  written  revelation,  called  the  Scriptures,  we  are 
taught  that  man  was  originally  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  and 
that  through  voluntary  transgressioq.  he  was  brought  into  a  state 
of  sin,  condemnation  and  death ; —  that  there  is  a  trinity  in  God  — 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  they  entered  into  cov- 
enant to  redeem  man  from  sin  and  death;  and  that  for  this  purpose 
the  Son  of  God  should  become  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  while  the  Spirit  of  God  should  assume  the  office  of  apply- 
ing the  redemption  thus  achieved  to  all  the  covenanted  seed  of 
Christ; — that  the  Son,  in  accomplishing  his  redeeming  work,  be- 
came man,  and  assnmed  the  office  of  Teacher,  Priest  and  King ; 
uid  expiated  sin  by  making  satisfaction  for  sinners  through  the 
endurance  of  the  penalty  of  the  law — in  consequence  of  which 
salvation  is  freely  offered  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  Then  in 
connection  with  this  is  revealed  the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal 
predestination  and  election;  and  those,  too,  of  regeneration, 
repentance,  justification  by  faith,  self-denial,  sanctification, 
adoption,  &c.,  and  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Also  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  resurrection  of  tLe 
body ;  the  general  judgment ;  and  an  eternal  heaven  and  hell  for 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  both  men  and  angels ;  and  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  tlie  earth  to  its  pristine  condition,  after  which  it 
ahall  go  on  to  accomplish  its  high  destiny,  as  though  sin  and  Sa- 
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taa  h&d  never  made  an  iaroad  thereon  —  and  bo  become  the  abode 
of  righteouBne&s.  2  Pr.  iii:  13.  Asd  "  we  mast  remember,"  as  Ed- 
varda  remarks,  "  that  it  Is  a  reTelation  of  what  God  knows  to  be 
the  very  tmth  concerning  his  ewa  nature ;  of  the  aets  and  opera- 
tions of  hia  mind  with  respect  to  his  creataree ;  of  the  great 
scheme  of  infinite  wisdom  in  his  works,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  intelligent  and  moral  woiid ;  a  revelation  of  the  spiritaal  and 
invisible  world ;  a  revelation  of  that  invisible  world  whi<^  men 
shall  belang  to  afier  this  life ;  a  revelation  of  the  greatest  works 
of  Grod,  the  manner  of  his  <a-eatiQg  the  world,  and  of  Ms  govern- 
ing of  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  higher  and  more  import- 
ant parts  of  it,"  Ac.  *  This  very  brief  abstract  is  soScieitt  for 
the  purpose  of  illastratioD ;  for  oar  design  here  is  not  to  go  into 
historical  detail  or  topical  discnssion,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
what  are  the  design  and  province  of  revealed  tlreology.  And  in 
this  connectioQ  we  affirm  the  proposition  that  on  all  the  aforesaid 
topics,  at  least,  Ood  has  annvimced  not  only  the  infallible  truth, 
but  also  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  by  man  in  order  to  seoore 
his  salvation  from  sin,  death  and  hell.  He  only  is  t^etrue  theolo* 
gian,  whatever  other  knowledge  he  may  claim  to  possess,  who 
earnestly  labors  to  understand  the  import  of  this  revelation,  and 
to  cooperate  with  its  design.  His  grand  study  mnat  be  of  the 
Book,  and  by  its  words  he  is  to  be  saved  or  to  perish  at  last. 

Sach,  then  is  revealed  theology.  And  on  what  principle  eith- 
er of  reason,  common  sense,  *<  t3xe  intuitive  consciousness,"  or  of 
true  [^loBophy,  is  it  to  be  claimed  that  human  reastm  or  philoso- 
phy is  competent  to  sit  in  an  d  priori  judgment  on  the  grand 
themes  thua  announced  ?  What  can  be  alleged  as  a  proper  basis 
for  such  a  claim  V  God  has  uttered  his  clear  testimony  to  the 
facts  in  the  case:  And  on  what  principle,  therefore,  can  any  man 
claim  to  be  an  honest  recipient  and  believer  of  that  testimony,  and 
yet  claim  the  prerogative  to  subject  the  question  as  to  the  trnth 
of  those  averments  to  the  teat  of  his  reason  and  philosophy ;  and 
to  ignore,  reject,  or  modify  whatever  will  not  comport  therewith  ? 
And  yet  thia  is  precisely  the  attitude  which  some  men  now,  who 
claim  to  be  evangelical  Christians,  sustain  in  reference  to  the  rev- 
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•lation  which  God  has  mitde.  Its  aTermentB  are  wholly  beyond 
tiu  reach  of  baman  reasoB  and  philosophy,  and  pertain  to  mat- 
ten  of  whioh  man  in  this  world,  and  in  his  fallen  and  depraved 
MnditioB,  can  know  absolat«ly  nothing  except  what  God  has 
rarealed;  and  yet  it  is  claimed  by  snch  men,  that  the  truth  of 
these  aTermeDts  may  be  rationally  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and 
decision  of  a  reason  and  philosophy  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  can  know  nothing  about  them ! 

Before  proceeding  directly  to  point  oat  the  precise  relation 
which  haman  reason  and  philosophy  sustain  to  this  divine  science, 
it  may  be  in  place  therefore  to  remark  that  many  things  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  whtde  conflict  in  relation  to  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  rerelatioD,  and  especially  of  Aose  known  as  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  is  to  be  gone  over  again.  This  ia  owing 
mainly  to  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  those  extremely  loose 
and  vague  views  which  are  entertained  of  the  true  prorince  of 
reason  and  philosophy  in  respect  to  revelation ;  and  of  the  con- 
cessions which  have  been  incautiously  made  eith»  directly  or  by 
implication  on  the  subject.  Attempts  not  only  to  undermine 
revelation  itself  have  been  of  late  years  renewed  &om  almost 
every  stand-point ;  but  many,  under  the  profession  of  receiving 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  endeavor  in  every  conceivable  way 
to  ignore  all  the  distinguishing  truths  which  it  announces.  The 
ohuroh  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  likewise,  has  been  in  every  form 
assailed ;  and  the  shallow  utterances  of  amateur  geologists,  and 
physiologists,  and  what  not,  are  impertinently  insisted  on  as  for- 
niahing  groand  for  the  demaud  that  this  idea  of  inspiration  be 
essentially  modified,  if  not  wholly  relinqaiBhed.  A  so-called 
philosophy  most  set  up  its  claim,  that  revelation  cannot  possibly 
be  so  dvsnrd  as  to  teach  the  resurrection  of  *'  the  disintegrated 
corporeal  organism, "  even  though  it  be  admitted  to  teach  the  res- 
nrrection  of  the  dead ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Socinus  is  brought 
fiMward,  by  men  claiming  to  be  evangelical,  to  explain  away 
every  thing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  which  the  perverted 
powers  of  our  iaUen  nature  cannot  regard  as  reasonable ;  while 
that  of  Schleiermacher,  is,  in  like  manner  introduced,  to  evince 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  immortality  and  conecious 
existence  of  the  human  spirit  between  death  and  the  resurrectioo 
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IB  k  mere  figment ;  and  in  a  like  spirit  &.9  exploded  philoaopliiei 
of  fonHT  dajg  ore  solicited  to  lend  tbeir  aid  to  render  the  oardi> 
ul  doctrine  of  Imputation  snffioiently  dear,  but  from  snch  aa 
eipiaaatios  f>f  the  modm  as  most  logically  ondenaine  our  con- 
fidence in  other  aTerments  of  the  Scriptures.  We  say  nothing  in 
ifi^taragement  of  a  true  philosophy ;  bnt  on  the  contrary  claim,in 
the  moat  decided  manner,  that  she  should  not  be  nndeiraloed 
while  content  with  her  appropriate  domain.  Bnt  when  she  over- 
steps the  line,  and  undertakes  to  perform  thefimctiona  of  a  judge 
where  she  should  occupy  the  position  of  a  humble  disciple;  and 
Tentnres  ^ot  only  to  mingle  her  Bpeculations  with  the  holy  utter- 
auces  oS  Qod,  but  to  palm  them  off  as  of  equal  importance,  and 
eren  to  ignore  some  of  his  plainest  and  most  imperatire  aji- 
aonneementa ;  she  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  intruder.  The 
domain  of  revelation  is  too  sacred  to  be  thus  tampered  with.— 
Whxt  God  has  amiouoced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us  to  sal- 
vation and  to  himself^  is  not  to  be  treated  in  any  such  manner.  — 
We  devontly  believe,  with  old  Hilary,  that  Qod  cannot  be  known 
except  by  light  imparted  from  himself.  * 

The  positive  domain  of  true  theology,  therefore,  is  the  rerelft* 
tion  which  God  has  communicated  to  man.  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  appear  in  the  works  of  his  hand ;  and  are  seen 
with  sofficient  eleamess  to  render  anbelief  therein,  and  all  forms 
of  idolatry,  inexcusable.  Rom.  i:  19-21.  Bnt  human  specola- 
tioB  has  frilly  evinced  in  every  age,  that  unassisted  reason,  or  the 
human  intellect  without  light  from  heaven,  has  fail^  to  derive 
saving  knowledge  therefrom.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  must 
be  so ;  aiaee,  were  it  otherwise,  a  revelation  would  scarcely  have 
been  necewiary.  Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  the  apostle 
argaea  that  if  for  fallen  man  there  is  a  righteousness  by  law, 
Christ  has  died  gratuitoosly,  (Gal.  ii:  21,)  so  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  if  saving  knowledge  were  obtained  through  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, revelation  was  unnecessary.  Philosophy  eould  never  have 
learned  tbe  truths  of  revelation  from  the  works  of  creation,  as  is 
fiiUy  apparent  from  ibe  nature  of  iboae  truths  themselves  which 
relate  to  things  invisible  and  eternal ;  and  to  matters  of  which  it 

*  Dt  mmitiite,  lib.  1,  aoD  potnt  Deni  nlil  per  Deom  intelligL 
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is  imposfliblo  that  reaaon  should  know  any  thing  ondl  instructed 
firom  heaven.  And  bow  then  Bhall  she  presume  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  those  tmths  themselves;  and  undertake  to  decide 
whether  the  averments  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  are  consis- 
tent with  themselves,  and  with  hia  own  character  f 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  revelation  is  the  true 
uid  appropriate  domain  of  positive  theology ;  and  of  all  our  ac- 
tsal  knowledge  of  Qod ;  and  of  the  real  position  whidi  nan  sus- 
tains to  him,  and  to  future  and  eternal  things; — and  the  neoessitj 
for  limiting  our  speculations  in  respect  to  the  saving  knowledge 
of  God  to  this  province,  appears  from  the  necessity  which  existed 
fbr  a  revelation  itself.  It  was  needed;  for  without  it,  nan  oould 
not  have  been  directed  aright  in  the  way  to  life  and  salvation. 
And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  Ib  further  obviotte  that  the  true  domain 
of  human  philosi^hy  is  wholly  diverse  ftom,  though,  in  the  tme 
sense,  not  inconsistent  with,  that  of  theology ;  and,  moreover, 
that  whatever  actual  knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  the  works 
(rf  creation  and  providence,  from  science,  the  light  of  nature,  "  the 
intuitional  consciousness,"  and  the  like,  cannot  be  really  incon- 
sistent with  revelation  itself.  The  facts,  or  the  actual  knowledge, 
communicated  by  tiiese  various  departments,  are  not,  hwcever,  to 
be  confounded  unth  the  dedactioru  which  men  mag  drato  from  thott 
faetg,  although  this  obvious  distinctjon  is  perpetually  ignored  by 
all  who  attempt  to  make  revelation  subservient  to  philoat^hy  and 
reason.  The  real  fiwts  of  geology,  for  example,  are  one  thing; 
the  inferences,  however,  whidi  are  attempted  to  be  deduced  there- 
from, are  quite  another  thing.  The  former  may  be  admitted  to 
be  true  in  all  their  length  and  breadth ;  while  the  latter  may  be 
utterly  discarded  as  unsupported  and  false.  The  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  thweforo,  can  be  really  only  subsidiary  to  the  higher 
knowledge  communicated  by  God  himself;  and  really  can  be  re- 
garded as  illustrative  only  of  the  truth  announced  in  revelation. 
The  denial  of  this  position  logically  necessitates  the  doubt  whether 
Qod  has  really  uttered  a  testimony  to  man.  For  to  claim  that  he  - 
has  done  so  —  and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  that  this  testimony 
may  be  contradicted  by  the  testimony  which  he  has  uttered  in  his 
works — is  too  absurd  a  notion  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any 
reflecting  mind.     And  the  man  who  will  take  such  a  positioB  ia 
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bound,  in  ftll  honesty  and  cooBiBtenc;,  to  acknowledge  that  he 
does  not  receive  the  Bible  aa  a  revelation  &om  God,  in  the  trne 
sense  of  the  term.  And  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  any  ap- 
parent or  real  collision  between  the  plain  and  nndoabted  averments 
of  God  in  his  word,  and  the  deductions  of  our  reason  or  philoso- 
phy ;  it  is  no  surrendering  of  our  rational  powers,  but  truly  con- 
sistent with  their  highest  and  best  exercise,'to  admit  that  God  has 
apokea  truly,  and  that  onr  own  deductions  are  fallacious  and 
wrong. 

It  is  known  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  not  a  few  who  profess 
to  receive  with  deep  reverence  the  Bible  aa  a  revelation  from  God, 
yet  protest  against  this  course;  and  denounce  it  a  "blind  faith," 
a  "  hoodwinking  of  the  facultieB,"  kc,  very  like  the  old  skeptics, 
who,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  original  sin,  or  of 
predestination  was  asserted,  used  to  exclaim,  "  You  are  trying  to 
make  asses  of  mankind."  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection, that  these  very  men  who  thus  openly  endorse  the  leading 
principle  of  the  naturalism  of  the  17th  century,  and  (as  we  shall 
see  presently,)  the  rationalism  of  the  18th  aad  19th,  do  not  hesitate 
to  do  the  very  same  thing  in  other  respects ;  and  to  ignore  the 
clearest  deductions  of  their  reason  and  philosophy,  whenever  they 
come  into  collision  with  each  other,  and  with  common  sense.  In 
mathematics,  for  instance,  we  have  axioms  running  directly  athwart 
definitions  and  demonstrations ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  philosophy ; 
and  has  been  owned  to  be  true  ever  since  tho  time  of  Aristotle. 
And,  to  instance  no  others,  the  arguments  against  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world,  and  against  the  existence  of  motion 
and  extension,  continue  to  be  wholly  unanswerable  on  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  reason  and  philosophy  ;  —  and  yet  these  men 
believe  in  a  material  world,  and  in  motion  and  extension,  despite 
their  reasoning  and  deductions.  In  such  matters  they  receive  the 
testimony  of  common  sense,  and  reject  the  deductions  of  tljeir 
reason  and  philosophy ;  and  dream  not  that  it  is  "  hoodwinking  " 
their  rational  powers  to  do  ao.  And  yet  the  same  men  will  claim 
that  it  is  hoodwinking  their  faculties  and  ignoring  their  reason  to 
rely  upon  what  they  concede  to  be  the  unerring  utterances  of  an 
infinitely  wise  God,  when  such  uttorancee  come  into  conflict  with 
their  dedactions  from  the  same  reason  and  philosophy !    If  their 
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duillow  uifer«iceB  from  geologiiwl  asaumptionB,  or  from  their  dull 
and  one-eided  notions  of  human  rights  and  freedom,  square  not 
with  the  divine  testimony,  then  they  openly  announce  that  "  man' 
ia  not  bound  to  receive  the  word  of  God  as  a  Divine  revelation." 
And  this  is  called  bdUving  the  Divine  feritm^ny.'  And  in  this 
way  the  baldest  and  moat  unblushing  io&delity  has  crept  into  the 
very  eanctuary  of  God. 

The  real  domain  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and  their  relation 
to  revealed  theology,  c&nnot  better  be  delineated  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  prince  of  philosophers,  Lord  Baoon.  Every 
word  deserves  to  be  seriously  pondered  in  this  connection.  "  Di- 
vine philosophy,"  says  be, "  is  that  knowledge,  or  rudiment  of 
knowledge,  concerning  God,  which  may  be  obtained  by  tiie  con- 
templation of  his  creatures ;  which  knowledge  may  be  termed  truly 
divine,  in  respect  of  the  object,  and  natursJ  in  respect  of  the 
light  The  bounds  of  (hit  knowledge  are  that  it  sufBceth  to  con- 
vince atheism,  but  not  to  inform  religion  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
was  never  a  miracle  wrought  by  God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because 
the  light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God."  "  But 
OQ  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation  of  nature  or  ground 
of  human  knowledge,  to  induce  any  verity  or  persuasion  concern- 
ing the  points  of  faith,  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  safe.  Dafdei, 
qua  fidei  surU.  For  the  heathen  themselves  conclude  as  much  in 
Uiat  excellent  and  divine  fable  of  the  golden  chain :  '  That  men 
and  gods  were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth ;  but 
contrariwise,  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaven.'  So 
A6  WE  OUGHT  NOT  TO  ATTEMPT  10  DRAW  DOWN  OR  SUBMIT  THE 
HT8TERIEB  OF  QOD  TO  OUR  RE'ASOS;  BUT  CONTRARIWISE  TO  RAISE 
AND  ADVANCE  QUB  REASON  TO  THE  DIVINE  TRUTH.  So  as  in  this 
part  of  knowledge,  touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from 
noting  any  deficience,  as  I  rather  note  an  excess ;  whereunto  I  have 
digressed,  becaute  of  the  eiireme  pr^udiee  which  both  religion  and 
phUotophg  hath  received,  and  mag  receive,  by  being  commixed 
together;  at  that  which  undoubtedly  vrill  make  an  heretical  religion, 
and  an  imaginary  and  fabuloua  pMlosophy."  *  Again  in  the  same 
book  lie  remarks  that  "  the  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  a»  well  to 

'Athahctmmt  </  Itarmnt.  Book  IL  Worlu,  vol.  i.  p.  84.    London,  IBSS. 
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Hu  reoMon  aato  the  will  of  man;  ao  thai  aa  vie  are  to  obey  hU  law, 
tkouffh  we  find  a  reluctatum  in  our  wM;  mo  we  are  to  believe  hit 
word,  though  we  Jaul  a  relvetaium  in  our  recuon.  For  if  we  be- 
liere  only  th&t  which  ia  agreeable  to  onr  senae,  we  give  consent 
to  tiie  matter,  and  not  to  the  author,  which  is  do  more  than  we 
Tonhl  do  towards  a  suspected  and  discredited  witness  :  bat  that 
ftith  which  was  <  accounted  to  Abraham  ibr  righteousness,'  was  of 
such  a  point,  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed,  who  therein  was  an  image 
of  natural  reason." 

Such,  then,  is  the  domain  of  true  or  divine  philosophy ;  and 
in  its  relation  to  revealed  theology,  it  has  been  illustrated  by 
Bishop  Butler  with  wonderfal  depth  and  precision.  This  philoso- 
phy admits  the  statements  of  revelation  as  facts,  and  seeks  to  )!• 
instrate  their  truth  by  reference  to  the  operations  of  God  in  natnre 
and  providence.  And  it  is  a  spurious  and  pretonded  philosophy ; 
a  mere  Btrumpet,  arrayed  and  bedecked  with  robes  and  gems  sto- 
len from  the  heavenly  visitant ;  Uiat  while  it  professes  to  receive 
and  accredit  the  testimony  of  G-od,  questions  its  veracity  at  the 
besotted  tribunal  of  an  ignorant  and  perverted  reason ;  pretending 
to  find  antagonisms  to  those  truths  in  nature,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  admit  them  to  be  from  God.  To  call  such  a  procedure  plaloaO' 
pk^,  and  philosophiging,  is  a  perversion  of  language  ;  and  it  can 
be  pursued  intelligently  by  no  one  who  does  not  in  fact,  or  in  ikeii, 
deny  that  the  Scripturee  ore  from  God. 

In  order  that  the  exact  point  may  be  fully  and  practically  be- 
fore OS  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  reference  to 
hot.  The  experiment  of  commingling  philosophy  with  revealed 
theology,  so  emphatically  condemned  in  the  foregoing  language 
of  Bacon,  has  been  fully  attempted  in  former  times,  and  in  other 
natioDB,  and  with  some  little  show  of  reason,  before  the  subject 
was  fnllj  understood;  and  before  its  practical  bearings  bad  devel- 
oped the  fatal  results  which  cannot  but  accrue  from  such  a  proce- 
dure. But  for  professed  adherents  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to 
attempt  it  now,  with  those  results  fully  and  unequivocally  before 
them,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  leaving  them  without  excuse, 
save  on  the  ground  either  of  an  utter  want  of 'acquaintance  with 
the  snbject  of  ^eir  locubrations ;  or  on  that  of  an  actual  intention 
to  nndermme  ^e  foundations  of  religion  itself.    Facts  evince  tlurt 
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no  other  alternative  remaioa  to  them,  or  is  even  posuUe  in  Uie 
case. '  To  attempt  to  justify  each  a  procedvire  now,  on  the  ground 
that  true  progress  in  enquiry  calls  for  it,  is  only  trifling  with  the 
Babject;  and  ia  no  more  reasonable  than  it  votild  be  for  the  So- 
cinian  to  claim  that  the  progress  of  inquiry  demanded  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  exploded  cavils  of  Socinus ;  or  the  infidel  to  claim  the 
like  in  respect  to  the  exploded  follies  of  Hume  and  Voltaire  and 
Paine. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  and  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
De  veritate  Christ.  Rdigionia  of  Hugo  Grotius,  skeptics  began  to 
realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  attempt  to  call  into  question  the 
truth  of  the  historical  records  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  ^ey 
Bubsequentlj  varied  their  groutid,  and  assnmed  the  position  that  as 
the  God  of  nature  and  providence  is  the  true  God,  no  revelation 
purporting  to  come  from  him  could  be  antagonistic  to,  or  inconsis- 
tent with,  the  knowledge  of  him  which  is  obtained  from  his  works. 
Lord  Herbert  in  his  De  Veritaie,  and  subsequently  Woolston  in  his 
Diteourae  on  Miracles,  and  Tindal,  in  his  Ckristianiiy  at  Old  as  the 
Creation,  argued  this  point  with  much  learning ;  taking  their  own 
deductions  from  the  works  of  nature  as  the  true  exponent  of  the 
character  of  God  and  of  his  claims  upon  man ;  and  insisted  that 
on  this  ground  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from 
God  should  be  tried  and  decided.  The  argument  was  elaborate, 
and  in  a  measure  new ;  and  until  its  results  were  fairly  and  prac- 
tically developed,  not  a  few  of  the  theologians  and  other  friends 
of  the  Gospel,  were  short-sighted  enough  to  assent  to  its  reaaona- 
blenesB ;  of  which  we  shall  cite  a  few  instances  presently.  They 
all  (i.  e.  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Blount,  Shaftsbory,  Collins,  Woolston, 
Tindal,  Morgan,  &c.,)  professed  to  regard  the  Scriptures  with 
great  reverence ;  and  some  of  them  even  asserting  that  they  are 
the  voice  of  God,  and  may  have  been  given  by  immediate  inspira- 
tion ;  and  yet  asserted  that  they  were  without  authority,  save  so 
far  as  their  utterances  were  sustained  by  the  voice  of  nature ; — 
which  voice,  according  to  Lord  Herbert,  taught  that  the  indul- 
gence of  lust  and  anger  were  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst 
occasioned  by  dropsy;  and  according  to  Hobbes,  taught  that  the 
civil  law  ia  the  only  fotmdation  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Boliugbroke,  that  ambition,  sensuality,  and  avarice,  may  be 
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Uvfully  gratified  if  they  can  be  safely  gratified.     And  so  of  the 
vtole  aeries :  for  it  is  needless  to  particularize  any  further. 

Now,  as  was  remarked  above,  instead  of  denying  the  truth  of 
this  principle  at  the  outset,  and  demanding  that  the  Scriptores 
Bhoald  be  tried  by  the  eridenceB  which  they  profferedoftfaeirdi- 
Tiae  origin ;  the  foregoing  principle  was  admitted  and  even  incul- 
cated  by  many  prominent  GbriBtians.  Tillotaon,  for  example,  in 
the  first  »f  his  Sermons  on  the  education  of  Children  *  scruples 
not  to  aay  that  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  nurse  her  child,  "is  a 
Datnral  duty,  and  becaute  it  is  bo,  of  a  more  neoe^ary  arid  indis- 
fauable  obliffoHon  than  any  pontive  precept  of  revealed  religion" 
And  in  his  sermon  on  Rom.  i :  18, 19,  that  "The  natva-al  knowledge 
which  men  hare  of  God,  when  all  is  done,  is  the  surest  and  fastest 
l^old  that  religion  hath  on  hnman  nature."  And  in  his  sermon  on 
Joshua  i :  13,  14,  that  "  Every  man  ought  to  govern  himself  in 
the  interpetation  of  Scripture  by  thote  natarai  itotioTU  which  men 
hme  of  God  and  hia  perfections :  for  when  all  is  done,  this  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  reasoning  in  religion."  Spencer  (Dean  of 
Ely,  obiit  169S,)  in  his  celebrated  work,  De  Legihua  Heh.  EituiU- 
Am,  elaborated  this  conception  in  the  fullest  and  most  decided 
manner;  and  it  was  supported  too  by  Locke, Clarke, Hoadley,  and 
many  others. 

Thns  emboldened,  the  skeptics  renewed  their  assault  with  great 
ligor  and  high  confidence;  and  claimed  as  a  true  and  undoubted 
principle  of  philosophy,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  should  be 
bied  and  settled  upon  the  basis  of  the  utterances  of  reason,  and 
die  light  of  nature ;  and  to  sustain  them  herein  quote  and  npplaud 
flie  iocaattous  admissions  of  her  advocates.  Tindal,  in  perfect 
consistency  therewith,  asserts  that  '^The  truth  of  all  revelation  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  agreement  with  the  religion  of  nature. "f  "  The 
Gospel,  since  it  is  impossible  for  men  at  the  same  time  to  be  under 
different  obligations,  cannot  command  those  things  which  the  law 
of  nature  forbids,  or  forbid  what  it  commands."  Such  were  their 
sentiments;  and  their  next  and  obvious  step  was  to  divest  the 
Bible  of  its  miraculous  and  supernatural  aspect  altogether.  Let 
one  instance  out  of  a  tbousand  suffice,  as  it  is  a  fair  illustration  of 

■  On  ProT«rbfl  nil  :    6,    VorkB  toI.  i,  p.  606. 

t  Bm  Chrifltiauitr  m  Old  u  the  OrMtiaii,  olisptwi  4, 11,  ftnd  14. 
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tiie  mode  of  tho  whole  procedore.  Toland,  in  the  preface  to  his 
DissertatioQ  on  this  subject,  eays;  "My  design  in tUs publication 
is  to  make  Moeee  better  understood,  and  consequently  more  ea- 
■ily  believed ;  which  is  as  well  to  defend  him  against  those  who 
unreasonably  believe  him  not  at  all,  as  also  against  those,  who 
by  their  absurd  belief  render  him  incredible.  The  style  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  extremely  hyperbolical,  even  in  the  books  that 
are  written  in  prose,"  &c.  And  in  the  body  of  the  woi^  itself,  he 
imdertakea  to  prove  that  Hobab  was  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who 
directed  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,"  by  carrying  a  smoking  stick 
in  advance  of  the  army.  "  He  was  Jehovah  the  King  of  Israel's 
ambassador  or  messenger,  to  guide  bis  subjeota  through  the  wil- 
derness." Such  were  then  the  unavoidable  results  of  attempting 
to  judge  of  the  tmdis  of  revelation  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  surely  the  example  might,  with  reason,  have  been 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  deter  any  serious  and  sober  mind  from  a 
nmil&r  attempt :  but  it  was  not  all  that  has  been  furnished  for  our 
admonition.  A  still  more  melancholy  one,  if  possible,  looms  up 
before  the  mental  vision ;  and  the  world  has  seen  Qermany  trans- 
formed into  a  nation  of  infidels,  from  the  adoption  uid  assertioa 
of  the  same  priDciptee.  May  the  melancholy  beacon  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  Church  of  God,  in  our  own  land.  * 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  philosophy  had  asserted 
in  Germany,  that  nothing  in  revelation  could  pos^bly  be  incon- 
■istent  with  her  deductions :  and  as  many  things  in  the  Bible  were 
found  to  be  decidedly  incompatible  therewith,  the  prindple  of  ac- 
commodation was  subsequently  resorted  to,  in  order  to  bring  the 

*  The  reBulU  of  the  adaplion  of  the  sanie  principle  &nd  modes  of  reftEioiiing 
inPnnea,  Iul}i,  and  BwiUerland,  are  thus  suoeinctly  and  foroibl;  described 
b;  Dr.  d'Aubigni:  "I  dreadthit  labjectiTe  tendencj  In  our  timM.  Idresdit, 
MOTincod  that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  Uie  same  deTelopmenU,  and  the  Bnme  eon- 
aeqnences,  that  it  had  in  the  tliteenth  eentur;.  Cbitillon  aimplj  taught  tk* 
doctrine  which  subBtituteB  the  author!  t]'  of  the  individual  spirit,  for  the  aulhor- 
ity  of  DiTino  Seripturo.  But  STery  seed  bears  its  fruit.  Thie  doctrine,  soon 
kftoF professed  by  SerretuB and  Socinus,  flntoTerthTeiTall  thedoctrineaof  fkith; 
then,  interpreted  by  Coppio,  Pecquet,  Qruet,  and  tbe  libertinee,  OTerthrows  all 
the  precepts  of  morality.  It  thus  brought  forirard  great  heresies,  and  frightful 
trregularities.  T/iepragrettionitlerribk,  butinemMle.  Tbe  foundation  of  Chria- 
tian  dogma  and  Christian  morality,  Is  ioTolved  in  these  opiniona." — Atiilteri^ 
ttfO^^  pp.  189)  IBC).  citedby  PeaTMnoDloadelity,  p.22e. 
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two  into  harmony.  But  withoat  attempting  to  enter  into  detul, 
it  will  b«  Buffident  here  to  remai^  that  Bretsdmeider  and  other 
Bstionalists,  frankly  admit  that  the  above  named  English  skeptics 
were  their  real  predecessors  in  the  work  of  discarding  the  saper- 
natnral  from  rerelatioa.  The  position  adopted  by  rationalism,  is 
thufl  defined  by  RiAir,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  its  champions.  Let 
the  reader  contemplate  it ;  and  compare  it  with  the  langnage  above 
{noted  fr<mi  Tindal ;  and  also  with  that  which  we  shi^  presently 
«ite  from  some  reputedly  evangelical  divines  in  onr  own  land ;  and 
their  complete  identity  of  sentiment  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
BiSir  says:  "Chiistim  Bationali^  denies  not  the  fact  of  an  ex- 
traordinary revelation  from  God  in  the  Holy  Bcriptores.  It  does 
not,  in  respect  to  finding  and  pursuing  the  way  to  eternal  life, 
refer  man  to  his  own  reason,  as  to  the  source  of  the  highest  ideas 
and  tniths ;  but  oviy  dam*  for  him  the  right,  and  impoiet  on  him 
de  dttt^  of  lifliag  and  proving  that  orJUeA  the  Chirittian  reodaHon 
nakeg  known  on  the  nhjed,  by  am^tariaon  with  the  rdigioua  ideae 
amd  prindpUa  cf  human  reason;  in  order  that  ijfthe  eoneemt  of 
ktM  eternal  talvation,  he  may  thow  himself  to  be  neither  Mind  nor 
credaiout."  A  man,  therefore,  according  to  this  notion,  may  be 
both  blind  and  j:rediiloaB  in  believing  what  the  infinitely  wise  God 
asserts  to  be  tme !  Again  he  says :  "  Witii  the  rationalist  it  is 
reason  alone  which  decides  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  the  adoption 
(^religions  doctrines.  He  admits  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
only  when  they  eoineide  with  hie  own  cotwiciiont,  for  the»e  he  re- 
gards as  true  on  their  own  grounds  of  reason." 

It  certainly  can  require  bat  few  words  to  show  the  utter  and 
hopeless  absurdity  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  such  notions  with 
any  seriona  or  intelligent  reception  of  a  revelation  from  God ;  for 
assuredly  they  constitute  that  a  teacher  and  a  judge,  which  God, 
by  the  very  act  of  bestowing  a  revelation,  designs  should  occupy 
the  position  of  an  bomUe  learner  and  disciple.  But  while  the 
foregoing  is  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  ask  him  to  compare 
these  utterances  of  rationalism,  and  this  clear  and  accurate  delin- 
eation of  what  constitutes  the  ralionaUzing  theologue,  with  the 
following  distinct  and  unambiguous  ittterancee  of  some  in  our  ovn 
country  who  iroold,  in  defiance  of  all  propriety  and  coasistency, 
■till  claim  to  b«  reguded  as  teachers  of  evangelical  religion.    The 
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first  is  from  Dr.  Edward  Beecher ;  who,  in  his  "  Conflict  of  Ages," 
p.  29,  uses  the  following  laogusge :  "  If  anj  alleged  actions  of 
Ood  come  into  colUsiOD  with  the  nataral  and  intuitive  Judgments 
of  the  human  mind  concerning  what  is  honorable  and  right,  on 
the  points  specified,"  (i.  e.  those  which  relate  to  human  proba- 
tion,) "  there  is  better  reason  to  call  in  question  the  sieged  facts, 
tfi&n  to  suppose  those  principles  false,  which  God  has  made  the 
human  mind  intuitively  to  recognise  as  true."  And  on,  p.  27. 
"  To  test  anj  alleged  acts  of  Ood  by  such  principles,  is  not  im- 
proper rationalizing.  Ood  not  only  authorizes,  but  even  enjoins 
it  as  a  sacred  duty."  It  is  of  little  consequence,  therefore,  how 
strongly  Ood  may  allege  that  he  performed  the  action  in  question; 
we  are  not  bound  to  believe  him,  according  to  this  notion,  if  we 
are  unable  to  reconcile  the  action  itself  with  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  principles  of  honor  or  right.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear 
the  men  who  adsert  these  things,  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
they  reconcile  with  their  principles  of  "  honor  and  right,"  or  with 
'*  the  intuitional  consciousness,"  the  slaughter  of  the  children  of 
the  Canaanites  by  Joshua;  and  thatof  "  the  little  ones"  of  the  Mi- 
dianites,  together  with  the  reduction  of  their  young  women  to 
hopeless  slavery ;  and  also  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Amalckites 
for  a  crime  perpetrated  by  their  ancestors  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  Dr.  Beecher  would  condescend 
to  attempt  any  explanation ;  for  on  p.  85,  he  expressly  avers  that 
**  The  principles  of  honor  and  right  demand  of  Ood  not  so  to  charge 
the  wrong  conduct  of  one  being  to  others,  as  to  punish  one  person 
For  the  conduct  of  another,  to  which  he  did  not  consent,  and  in 
which  he  had  no  part."  Of  course,  then,  the  foregoing  facts,  and 
the  thousand  others  of  mmilar  character  which  the  Bible  ascribes 
to  God,  it  falsely  ascribe  to  him.  And,  therefore,  the  Scriptures 
assert  what  is  utterly  false ;  and  neither  ought  to  be  nor  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  Word  of  God.  Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  this  pliun 
and  obvious  inference  ?  If  not,  then  ia  there  any  way  consistent 
with  honor  and  right,  and  moral  integrity,  in  which  an  individual 
who  takes  this  ground  can  yet  claim  to  he  a  minister  of  Christ,  a 
preacher  of  his  Oospel,  and  a  member  of  his  church  7  Do  not  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  honor  and  right,  and  moral  hon- 
esty, demand  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  cease  to  bold  fellow- 
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sMp  with  8ach ;  and  to  regard  them  bs  enemies  of  the  crosa  of 
Christ  ?  Dr.  Beecher,  in  the  assertion  of  this  principle,  takes 
common  gronnd  with  the  infidel  Faine,  who  adopted,  and  made  it 
the  basis  for  impagning  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  narrative, 
on  the  gronnd  of  its  assertion  of  the  facts  above  referred  to.  Bnt 
let  vs  advert  to  another  instance. 

A  living  commentator  on  the  Bible,  whose  works  before  they 
were  jastlj  appreciated,  found  considerable,  favor  with  the  Chris- 
tian  public;  and  in  which  is  found nnder  various  forms  the  like  in- 
udious  principles  of  infidelit;;  in  a  recent  essay  employs  the  ideas 
uid  almost  the  very  language  of  Tindal  and  Faine  on  the  same 
subject.  We  refer  to  the  Rev.  A.  Bamca  of  Philadelphia ;  who, 
speaking  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  asserts  the  very  principles 
on  which  the  aforenamed  infidels  have  sought  to  impugn  the  Divine 
origin  of  tJie  Scriptures.  He  says :  "  There  are  great  principles 
in  onr  nature,  as  God  has  made  us,  which  can  never  be  aet  tuide 
by  any  authority  of  a  profeued  revdalion.  If  a  book  claiming  to 
be  a  revelatioD  from  Qod,  by  any  fair  interpretation  defended  sla- 
very, or  placed  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  goardian  and  ward,  luch  a  book  would  not 
and  could  not  be  received  by  the  masi  of  mankind  as  a  Divine  retie- 
laiion."  Thus,  on  this  subject  also,  Bevelation  is  to  be  not  only 
made  subservieat  to  reason,  but  its  claim  to  a  Divine  origin  must 
be  tested  and  decided  thereby.  The  principle  here  asserted  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Messrs.  W.  L.  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  J.  L.  Gid- 
dings,  GerrittSmith,  H.  C.  Wright,  (formerly  also  a  clergyman),  and 
others;  who,  finding  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was  recognized 
by  the  Bible,  have  consistently  discarded  it  ae  a  revelation  from  God. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  out  these  illuBtrative  details.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  remember  that  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  doctrine  of  future  pnoishment  is  got  rid  of  by  the  Uni- 
versalist.  In  fact,  Bayle  himself  uses  the  following  language  on 
the  subject :  "  So  long  a*  a  maii  thtUl  adhere  to  Ats  natural  reaaon, 
and  not  hnmbly  submit  to  some  passages  in  the  Gospel,  he  toiU 
look  vith  abhorrence  upon  that  doctrine  of  the  infinite  torments 
of  the  whole  human  race  except  a  few  only.*     On  the  same  prin- 
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Ctple,  thej  have  likewias  rejected  tiie  dobtrine  respeddng  de- 
monjacs  and  demons ;  while  the  Unitariana  and  SwedenborgiaiiB 
adopting  it,  hare  on  the  same  basis  discarded  the  doctrine  of  th« 
Trinity,  and  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ.  Let  these  instan- 
ces suffice,  for  they  are  all-anfficient  for  iUnstration. 

Such,  then,  are  eome  of  the  results  of  attempting  to  obtrude  a 
perverted  humui  reason  and  philosophy  into  the  sacred  enclos- 
ure of  rerelattoa ;  and  to  constitute  that  a  judge,  which  God  has 
.annoDiiced  to  be  merely  a  learner.  Reason  and  philosophy  hare 
their  appropriate  province,  and  that  province  is  folly  recognised 
and  defined  by  revelation  itself.  It  is  acknowledged  as  a  fund^ 
mental  principle  in  all  true  philosophy  that  things  may  be  incom- 
prehensible and  yet  demonstrable.  And  the  simple  recognition 
of  this  rule  will  obviate  the  alleged  difficulties  aforesaid,  and  teach 
reason  her  true  limits  and  proper  position.  It  is  true  the  Bible 
nowhere  claima  to  be  a  system  of  natural  science ;  of  astronomy, 
geology,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  like :  but  while 
it  does  claim  to  reveal  all  the  fundamental  trutJis  which  pertain  to 
human  redemption,  as  before  remarked,  it  likewise  claims  that  all 
its  references  to  the  subjects  treated  in  naturt^  science,  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  truth.  And  it  claims,  moreover,  that  its  utterancei 
are  to  be  received  as  true,  even  where  they  appear  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  deductions  of  our  reason,  and  with  the  so-called  in- 
tuitional principles,  or  principles  of  honor  and  right,  entertained 
by  fallen  and  selfish  creatures.  Nor  can  any  real  force  be  allowed 
to  the  objection  so  persistently  pleaded  by  the  assertore  of  ration- 
alism, that  this  would  stultify  reason  itself  in  its  relation  to  the 
inquiry,  whether  God  has,  or  has  not,  imparted  a  revelation  to 
man.  For  while  the  announcements  of  the  Gospel  commend  them- 
selves to  every  man's  con«nen«e  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  evidence 
whether  God  has  actually  spoken,  does  liot  depend  upon  our  being 
able  to  perceive  that  tehai  he  speaks  is  true  on  the  grounds  of  our 
deductionH  from  reason,  or  on  the  principles  of  honor  and  right,  or 
on  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  is  a  mere  question  whether  such 
testimony  has  been  given  and  verified  by  God,  as  has  been  a 
thousand  times  shown.  The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations given  in  testimony  is  altogether  different  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  witness  has  given  those  allegations  in  testimony; 
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tnd  yet  tbia  diatinctioo,  so  plain  and  obvionB,  u  perpetaaDy  oon- 
foonded  in  all  the  disctusiona  of  the  subject  which  we  have  hod 
from  ntionaliziiig  dlTinea. 

In  every  attempt  which  hnman  philoaophy  has  made  to  inter- 
meddle  with  the  theology  of  revelation,  she  has  wron^t  only  con- 
fasion  and  disaster,  not  to  religion  alone,  hot  to  heraeif.  Front 
tiie  time  of  Abelard  to  the  present,  she  has,  for  example,  claimed 
Ae  right  to  arrange  the  system  of  theology ;  and  what  strange 
work  she  has  made  of  it,  any  one  may  see,  who  will  cast  a  glance 
orer  bat  a  portion  of  her  innnmerable  systems.  The  plain  and 
obTiooB  method  of  incnlcation,  suggested  alike  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  true  science,  (which  has  adopted  it  in  all  her  other  depart- 
ments,) was  too  plain  and  simple.  To  btgin  with  man,  seemed  to 
be  a  reversing  of  the  idea ;  thongh  every  thing  in  tnie  theology 
has  either  a  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  man.  And  when  a 
txnly  scriptural  and  scientific  presentation  of  the  whole  is  given, 
this  vaanted  philosophy,  in  ediibition  of  her  utter  unfitness  and 
incapacity  to  meddle  at  all  with  the  subject,  nndertakee  to  scoff 
and  to  sneer  and  ridicule;  and  to  push  forth  her  own  claims  in 
Mitagonism;  and  then,  upon  receiving  a  fair  and  &ank  and 
scholarly  overtore  to  join  issae  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
her  pretensions,  retires  in  silence  from  the  field. 

IDie  true  connection  sustained  by  reason  to  revelation,  con 
scarcely,  in  the  present  age,  be  misapprehended  intelligently  by 
Ule  serious  and  devout  mind.  It  is  her  ondoubted  right  and 
duty  to  consider  and  determine  upon  the  claims  of  that  which 
pnrports  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven :  to  examine  ri^dly  and 
thoroughly,  and  Uien '  decide  upon  the  evidence  which  it  proffers 
of  a  Divine  original ;  and,  moreover,  to  settle  and  establiBh  the 
true  principles  upon  which  the  language  employed  in  that  revela- 
tion is  to  be  interpreted.  8he  may  also  compare  the  utterances  of 
Ood  in  his  word,  with  his  utterances  in  his  works,  so  far  as  these 
latter  can  be  truly  ascertained :  (See  Psalms  viii  and  xiz,  and 
Bom.  i:  20;)  bnt  having  done  oil  this,  and  having  upon  eatisfoc- 
toiy  grounds  ascertained  that  the  alleged  utterance  of  God  is  in- 
deed a  revelation  ^m  himself  to  man ;  what  is  the  next  and 
appropriate  doty  of  reason  in  the  premises  T  Is  it  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  truth  of  the  &cts,  to  the  veti^  of  which  God  has 
VOL.  I.  —  WO-    ^'         * 
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oonfesftedl;  tesdfied  ?  and  so  to  intimato  that  even  though  God  hat 
apoken,  he  may  after  all  have  spoken  that  which  is  incorrect  and 
taiae  1  Will  any  serioue  mind  ondertake  to  aver  this  is  the  proT- 
inoe  of  right  reason.  And  if  not,  vhy  do  we  find  it  so  perpetually 
attempted  by  men  who  profess  to  r^ceiye  the  Sacred  Scriptures  a* 
a  revelation  from  Ood  ?  To  claim  that  reason  justifies  or  requires 
such  a  procedure,  is  aa  outrage  upon  all  the  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  mankind,  not  less  than  an  outrage  against  the  infinitely 
wise  and  eternal  God.  Ko,  the  tme  and  highest  ezeroise  of  oar 
rational  powers  would  demand  in  snch  a  case,  that  we  deferentially 
and  humbly  receive  the  declaratione  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  holy 
God  as  uuerrin^y  true ;  and  regard  as  utterly  false  every  thing 
which  arrays  ifs^f  against  them.  "liet  the  fair  grammatical  im- 
port of  Scripture  language  be  investigated;  and  whatever  proposi- 
tions are,  by  an  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  deducible  &om 
^  thence,  let  diem  be  received  as  the  dictates  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
whatever  aapect  they  may  bear,  or  whatever  diffioolties  they  pre- 
sent." *     "  I<et  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar." 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  is  obvious  that  every  man  who  now  as- 
Bomes  the  opposite  ground  should  honestly  concede  that  he  does 
not  truly  receive  the  Scriptures  as  ^e  testimony  of  God.  For 
wnoe  he  positively  refuses  to  receive  their  statements  on  a  given 
subject,  as  consistent  with  truth  and  justice,  he  is  brought  to  the 
alternative  of  either  denying  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  or  of 
asserting  that  God  has  testified  to  the  truth  of  that  which  is  irre* 
eonoilable  with  truth,  and  therefore  false.  And  if  those  who  are 
willing  to  assume  logically  such  a  position  without  either  a  dis- 
<daimer  or  an  explanation,  can  be  properly  regarded  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Christisn  Cburcb  in  this  age  and  country,  then,  in- 
deed, has  the  hitherto  acknowledged  division  between  skeptioism 
and  ChristiaDity  ceased  to  exist,  and  rationalism  may  be  regarded 
ai  already  having  possession  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

All  attempts  to  rest  upon  a  philosophical  basis,  the  truth  vbieh 
God  has  revealed,  should  be  regarded  as  unauthorised  and  unsafe : 
■inoe  that  truth  does  not  result  from  any  perceptible  relations  in 
our  ideas,  but  from  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  God  himself. 
And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  much  countenance  ia  stilt  af- 
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forded  by  men  of  andonbtect  uit«llig«noe  and  piety,  to  the  tendett- 
cj  of  the  nnsabdned  uid  unregenerste  heart  to  pry  into  tibe  nn- 
faioiRi  and  imBearoluble :  and  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
of  &11  developments  in  tlieologioal  literature,  that  whilfl  all  tjiiB  it 
■eea  Mid  acknowledged;  sad  tJie  importance  of  r«gudiag  the 
datinotion  between  philoeophy  and  Uieology  is  frMly  oonoeded 
and  insiatad  on  in  relation  to  some  of  the  ntteruioes  of  revelation ; 
it  seems  to  be  with  difficulty  apprehended  in  relation  to  otiiera. 
For  instance :  When  Philosophy  eaters  the  province  of  Revelation 
ud  Tentnres  to  pronoonce  dogmatioaUy  npon  the  tnith  of  the 
trinity  in  God ;  or  on  the  incarnation ;  or  sadafactioB  of  Ohrist ; 
or  die  resarrection  of  the  body ;  we  feel  that  she  is  ost  of  her 
province,  and  scrai^e  not  to  teU  her  so ;  but  on  other  poinb, 
where  the  pri&eiple  equally  applies,  we  hesitate  to  speak  with  de- 
eision.  And  the  theological  world  is  at  present  edified  by  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  several  brethren  td  learning  aiid  ability  ex- 
hibiting their  skill  in  dii^oties,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy,  and 
each  in  antagonism  to  the  others ;  in  the  vain  efibrt  to  subject  the 
great  cardinal  doctrine  of  Imputation  to  philosopfaioal  analysis. 
Tba  entire  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  of  covrse  admitted  in  all  ita 
fnlneM :  but  this  does  not  satisfy  these  l»«thren ;  they  most  as- 
eertam  how  and  why  it  may  be  regarded  as  true.  So,  at  it  they 
go ;  the  utterances  of  philosophy  and  lo^o  are  brought  forward 
with  great  asBm«noe ;  and  yet  all  are  at  variance  with  each 
«ther. 

Now  we  have  no  disposition  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  com- 
batants, by  entering  the  lists  with  either  or  with  all  of  them,  but 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  caji  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  making  tiie  doota^e  of  imputation  an  exception  to  the  other 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  on  the  score  of  any  peculiar  ad^t- 
edness,  to  be  the  subject  of  philosophical  analysis ;  and  we  sbAnId 
hsve  been  better  entotained  irith  the  discussion  itself  if  either 
one  or  all  of  the  three  brethren  engaged  in  it  had,  at  the  outset, 
farored  the  world  with  a  discriminattng  characterisation  of  those 
features  thereof  which  render  it  exceptional.  Why  bring  in  our 
l^nlosoiAy  to  explain  the  hoa,  to  anderstand  the  aJuf,  and  to  ea- 
hibit  die  modmt,  in  relation  to  this  doetiine,  rather  than  in  that  of 
Ae  l^posMi«»l  tmion  I  or  any  othtv  of  die  great  annonnoMwti 
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of  the  Word  of  God  ?  TIus  ehoald  be  oxplained,  and  the  prinoi- 
fiea  on  which  it  ia  justified  brooght  forward,  before  the  thing  is 
■eriovaly  attempted.  And  oatil  it  is  done  we  moat  protest  against 
•Tory  saoh  prooednre.  It  embroils  the  Ohnrch  in  a  lueleBB  con- 
trovwsj ;  which,  while  it  tends  to  wagte  kdA  exhaust  her  energies, 
soggests  DO  plausible  or  even  probable  ground  on  which  the  dis- 
pute can  be  adj<u^  t  uid  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  ever  ar- 
riving  at  even  a  proximate  knowledge  of  the  wkjf,  wHer^we,  Ac 
Nor  is  tJiis  all :  for  if  the  vh^  and  the  modua  conid  be  even  elicited 
in  the  clangor  of  aims,  and  amidst  the  shoutings  of  the  captains ; 
and  could  we  really  ascertain  all  that  these  divergent  and  hostile 
philosophies  endeavor  to  elicit ;  it  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit 
01*  available  use.  A  moment's  reflection  will  evince  this  to  tmj 
reader  who  has  intelligently  observed  the  controversy.  Ood  has 
told  us  on  the  subject  all  that  can  be  of  re^  sod  practical  benefit 
to  man ;  and  let  us  be  content  to  leave  Ae  matter  where  he  has 
]»[t  it ;  (Dent  xxiz :  29 :)  and  while  we  reverentially  seek  to  learn 
what  he  has  said,  endeavor  to  be  satisfied  wiA  it,  and  to  put  it  to 
the  best  practical  use. 

If  the  analysis  of  thought  and  of  the  subject  of  dionght  (or  the 
mental  powers,)  be,  as  they  are,  the  foundation  of  all  true  philo- 
sophy, (which  is  fully  conceded  by  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant  —  in- 
consistent as  he  was  hereon  —  Reid,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Cousin, 
and  others  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  her  pupils ;)  then  the  true 
province  of  philosophy  is  as  plain  and  apparent,  as  that  of  re- 
vealed theology  itself:  and  no  man  profegsing  an  intelligent  ac 
qn^ntance  wi^  the  subject  can  be  held  excusable  for  now  disre- 
garding those  boundaries.  Man  may  be  competent  to  analyse  his 
own  thoughts  and  intellectual  powers ;  but  God  alone  Is  competent 
to  the  analysis  of  his.  Of  the  true  natare  and  character  of  God; 
of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  administration  of  bis  provi- 
dence; and  of  the  whole  scheme  of  saving  mercy  through  the 
mediator ;  as  well  as  of  die  fhture  stages  and  conditions  of  our 
being ;  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  knowledge  whatever, 
and  know  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  which  God  has  commu- 
nicated in  his  Word.  The  thoughts,  therefore,  which  we  have  re- 
ceived on  those  subjects  are  not  our  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of 
Qod;  andlhey  an  as  &r  abore  the  thoughts  of  fallen  maniaxels- 
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tion  to  Bnoh  matten,  u  the  Leavens  are  above  the  earth.  His  is 
obriouB ;  and  is  coDc«ded  by  all  who  receive  the  Scriptnres  aa  » 
revelation  &om  God.  And  such  being  the  fact,  on  what  principle 
of  reason,  or  of  common  sense,  can  hnman  philoaophj  pretend  to 
daim  that  she  is  competent  to  the  analysis  of  the  thonghta  whidi 
dwell  in  Uie  bosom  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God?  and  which 
pertun  to  his  eternal  purposes  and  plans :  and  only  a  few  glim- 
meringfl  of  which  hare  been  oommunieated  to  ns,  inddently,  as  it 
were,  in  the  revelation  which  he  has  mode  to  direct  us  in  the  way 
of  life  and  light  and  salvation  ?  That  we  oon  truly  and  adequate- 
ly criticise  that  only  which  we  know  as  a  whole,  is  ao  obvious 
mozim  of  common  sense.  And  on  what  pretense  therefore  can 
reason  or  philosophy  presume  to  say  tJjat  any  portion  of  those 
Divinely  communicated  thoughts  ie  inconsistent  with  the  nature, 
purposes,  or  character  of  God ;  or  that  any  action  attributed  to 
htm  in  bis  Word,  is  contrary  to  his  character  ?  So  far  &om  sane- 
tioQtng  any  such  procedure,  true  Philosophy  disowns  and  scorns 
it ;  and  rejects  as  a  spurious  brood  —  Uie  merest  pretenders  to 
her  fellowship —  all  who  presume  to  plead  her  sanction  of  the  pre- 
posterous procedure. 

^e  Aposde  has  pointed  out  the  limits  of  human  knowledge; 
and  this  certunly  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  receive  the 
Divine  testimony.  God  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the 
light  witch  no  man  can  approach  uiUo.  For  we  htum  in  part,  and 
i»t  prophecy  in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  oome,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  For  now  we  tee  through 
«  gloM  darkly ;  Init  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
•iW/  /  know  even  aa  also  I  am  hioum.  "  When  Philosopliy  succeeds 
in  exhibiting  in  a  clear  and  consistent  form  the  Infinite  Being  of 
God ;  whMi  her  opposing  schools  are  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  takes  place, 
«r  the  marks  by  which  it  is  to  be  discerned  when  known ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  she  apeak  as  one  having  authority  in  con- 
troversies of  f»th.  But  while  the  speaks  with  stammering  lips 
and  s  doable  tongue ;  while  she  gropes  her  way  in  darkness,  and 
stumbles  at  every  step ;  while  she  has  nothing  to  offer  us  bat  the 
slt^nstivM  of  principles  which  abjure  consciouenese,  or  a  con- 
Mdowmeaa  which  contradicts  itself;  we  may  well  pause  before 
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we  appeal  to  her  decisionfl  as  the  gaage  and  moasnre  of  re- 
ligious  truth."  *   She  is  asefiil  only  as  proving  her  o-wn  atter  obo* 

L. 


Abi.  UL  —  3%e  JIfytierj/  of  ImepiXtg. 


1.  Cmuma  el  Jkereta  Ctmcilii  THdenitmi:  Lipsis,  loM. 

2.  Catechiamua  OoneQii  Tridenimi:  Lipsiee,  1864. 

8.   Caiholie  Ohriatian  Iiutructed:  CKalloner,  Baltimore,  1852. 
4.  Bulla  tn  Ocena  Domini:  Baltinxn^  Mogaslne,  Jane,  18S6. 

No  datj  is  more  urgent  apon  the  Choroh  of  the  Living  Ootl 
tiian  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  questions  at  issae  between  the  Church  of  Christ  and  th« 
Papal  Hierarchy  are  of  long  standing,  and  mometLtous  import  to 
every  human  being.  In  the  controversy  between  Borne  and  us 
there  can  be  no  compromise,  no  peace ;  one  or  the  other  must  be 
annihilated.  If  Papists  bold  and  teaeh  a  system  of  trath,  tiien 
we  hold  and  teach  a  system  of  falsehood;  if  Rome  be  a  true 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  th«i  we  are  the  Synagogue  of  Sat«n  — 
on  the  other  band,  if  we  hold  and  teach  the  truth,  then  Bomo 
holds  and  teaches  lies ;  if  we  are  the  true  Church  of  Jesus,  then 
Borne  is  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  The  statements  herein  made 
may  be  relied  upon  as  oorrect ;  they  have  all  been  verified  by  a 
careful  comparison  with  standard  Papal  authorities ;  and  whoever 
will  take  tbe  trouble  to  examine  the  citations  here  made,  will  find 
them  accurate.  The  differences  between  Rome  and  ua  are  too 
great  to  allow  for  one  moment,  ^e  idea  that  both  systems  ure 
from  God :  one  or  the  other  is  from  Satan.  These  differences  are 
fundamental  and  may  be  thus  stated,  vis : 

(a)  Ab  to  (rod:  —  Rome  teaches  that  God  is  a  spirit  to  whom 
worship  must  be  offered ;  that  be  may  be  truly  worshipped '  by 
means  of  images  and  pictures ;  that  dirine  worship  is  also  due  to 

*  llanatU,  Unila  of  BaligiDDi  ThoniU,  p.  8S. 
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the  Vir^  Mm7>  the  True  GioiB,  and  the  C!onBec»tedBre§d ;  iha* 
angels  and  aainta  are  to  be  invoked,  that  religioiu  adoration  is  to 
be  paid  to  Uiem,  alqngwith  images,  ^ictnreB  and  relica.  Yfb 
■  ■'  hold  that  &e  only  Being  to  whom  worship  ma;  be  rendered  is  Uie 
l^ane  God,  Father,  Sod,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  th»t  worship  offered 
Him  mnst  be  Bpiritnal,  not  BessuooB ;  nor  by  means  of  images  _or 
{uotnreB ;  that  all  worship  of  Him  by  means  of  imagee  or  pictorea, 
«od  adoratioii  of  other  beings  than  God  is  idolatry.  Concerning, 
then,  the  object  of  sU  religious  worship  the  qnestions  at  issne  ore 
fbndamental :  if  the  Second  Gommaudmeiit^aB  we  hold  and  be- 
lieTe  it,  be  tme,  Ih^n  Rome  la  gnilty  of  idolatry^  the  most  horrible 

(6)  As  to  the  Word  ofGod :  —  RomeJMtcbeB  that  the  Word  of 
Qod  ia.not  a  periect~fule  of  faith  or  p^ractice;  that  the^  traditions 
of^l  ChnrcE^  are  of  TJirTne  authority ;  ttat  thej^BDUOP  and  de- 
ffeee  of  the  Councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  to  be  re- 
•eived  along  wit£"the  Word  of  God ;  that  no  ono  fhaUJtielieve  thp 
Scriptares  in  any  other  sense  than_that^eldb^the_  Church  in  her 
Creeds,  Canons,  Bulls,  and  Fatherly  writings;  and  to  make  sure 
workyfot^ids  any  one  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  a  license 
from  the  Priest,  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  that  the  Word  of 
God  only  is  of  Divine^uthortty  ;  that  it  js  a  perfect  rule  of  faitli 
and  practice ;  that  every  man  is  bound  to  interpret  it  for  himeelf, 
and  that  ^l.not  only  have  the  right,  bnt  it  is  their  dut^  to  search 
the  Scriptgree. 

(e)  As  to  the  Head  of  the  Giurdi :  —  Borne  teaches  that  ^^ 
Pope  is  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  is  the  Vicar  of  Cluist, 
and  OS  such  m^st  be  venerated;  that  all  Christians  and  churches 
•re  bound  to  recognise  him  as  their  visible  Head  and  Lord.  We 
hold  that  the  only  Head  of  the  Church,  visible  or  invisible,  is  the 
Cord  JeeuE  Christ ;  that  be  only  is  to  be  recognized  and  venerated 
as  such ;  and  that  the  only  Vicar  of  the  Church  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

((J)  As  to  Sin :  —  Rome^teaches  that  some  siogu'e  venial,  others 

mortol ;  that  disobe^ence  to  the  Church  is  more  horriBle  t£«i 

disobedience  to  God;   that  sins  must  be  confessed  to  the  Priest, 

ood  that  he  may  absolve  the  penitent;  that  the  Cliurch  may  grant 

X  indolge^ces,  releasing  the  punishmeDt  of  nns.    We  hold  that  sin 
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ia  ibe  tranflgragaon  of  ^fl_LftT^;  that  all  sins  are  mortal ;  thftt 
Bins  miiBt_bo  confeBBed  to  God^onlj,  whoj)nIj_can_al3Bolie_tbe 
p«p^t^t ;  that  none  but  God  can  remove  the  pnnighment  dae  to 
Bine. 

(«)  Ab  to  the  State  of  the  Dead : — Rome  teaches  that  bejosd  the 
grave  diere  are  tUee  estateB,  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Piirgatory ;  that 
Bonis  may  be  released  from  the  piuns  of  pnrgator;  by  the  suf- 
fr^es  of  the  faithful,  ^^e  hold  that  there  are  but  two  states. 
Heaven  and  Hell ;  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  with  JesuB  in 
l^radise  as  soon  as  separated  from  ^e  body ;  that  tlie  sotds  of 
the  wicked  go,  at  once,  to  their  own  place;  and  that  between  these 
two  estates,  there.js  a  great  gulf  fixed,  which  cannot  he  passed. 

These  differences,  commencing  with  the  object  and  mode  of 
worship,  terminating  with  the  condition  of  the  soul  aftor  death, 
are  selected  merely  as  specimens.  They  are  fandamental,  and 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of  religious  controversy  between 
Rome  and  us.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  both  of  these  ajptetq? 
cannot  be  from  Clod :  one  or  the  other  most  be  destroyed. 

Let  as  now  pass  in  review,  one  by  one,  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy features  connected  witii  this  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  proving 
eachcharge  as  made,  &om  standard  authorities. 

1.  Jtome  in  Prophecy.  —  It  was  given  to  Daniel  and  John  to 
see  iurther  into  the  future  than  to  other  men :  and  in  the  second 
and  seventh  chapters  of  Daniel,  under  the  figure  of  an  image,  and 
the  figure  of  four  beasts,  we  have  portrayed  before  us  the  rise 
and  downfall  of  the  four  great  Universal  Empires,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian  and  Roman.  God  himself  gives 
Uie  interpretation :  These  great  beasts  which  are  f^gr,  are  four 
kings  that  shall  arise  out  of  the  earth.  [Dan.  vii :  17.]  And  is  the 
second  chapter,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  expressly  told  that  he  was  the 
head  of  gold,  the  first  king  that  should  arise.  Commentators,  both 
Papal  and  Christian,  have  universally  accepted  this  interpretation. 
The  only  one  that  now  concerns  us,  is  ^e^ fourth  Beast,  the  KQinan 
Empire.  Daniel  saw  that  this  one  was  dtverte  from  the  other 
Beasts,  and  that  it  had  ten  horas ;  and  the  interpretation  of  th^se 
ten  horns  is  given  us  —  the  ten  horns  of  this  kingdom  are  ten 
kings  that  sfa^  ariee.  [Dan.  vii :  24.]  Now  every  reader  of  Roman 
history  knows  that  out  of  tiie  old  Roman  Empire,  after  it  wu 
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dismembered,  there  uose  ten  kint^domB,  hariiig  ten_lun^ :  these 
ten  kingdoma  m  gives  by  ever;  hiatori&u  of  this  period,  are  the 
Agglo-Sftxons,  the  Fraolis  of  Central  France,  the  Ullman  FrankB 
of  Eastern  I^rance,  the  Franks  of  Sonthem  France,  the  Visigoths, 
die  Snevi,  the  Bavariana,  the  Vandals,  the  Ostragoths,  and  ^e 
Lombards:  the  last  three  will  occupy  our  attention  again.  If  we 
tarn  now  to  the  ^u-teenthcha^ter  of  _  Ef  yektipnj  more  light  will 
be  given  ns.  "I  saw,"  eajs  John,  " a  Bea^t  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ton  crowns."  Now  torn  to 
the  ^venteenth  cha|i,ter,  and  the  interpretation  is  given:  The 
■even  heads  are  seven  monntaina.  Now,  every  child  knows  ^t 
Rome  is  situated  on  seven  hills  or  mountains,  and  is  called  the 
"  Seven  Hilled  City."  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawflst  are 
ten  kin£8.  [Rev.  vU^  12.]  This  much  then  is  clear,  the  fourth 
Beast  of  Daniel  is  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  tenhoms  are  the  ten 
kingdoms  into  which  it  was  divided;  the  seyen^headg  are  the 
seven  hills  on  which  Home  is  situated ;  the  te^  crowns  are  the  ten 
kings  who  ruled  over  the  ten  kingdoms.  While  Daniel  was  con- 
sidering these  ten  horns,  behold  there  came  up  among  them 
another  little  horn,  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first 
horns  plucked  np;  and  behold!  in  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the 
eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things.  [Dan^vii :  8.] 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  little  horn,  and  what  interpretation 
does  God  himself  give  us  ?  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings  that  shall 
arise,  and  anoder  shall  rise  after  them,  and  he  shall  subdue  threg 
kings.  [Dan.  vii :  24.J  After  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
what  other  kingdom  arose,  diverse  from  the  ten  kingdoms  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  before  which  three  of  the  first  kingdoms 
were  plucked  up?  Was  it  not  the  Papacy  ?  tBe  bttlc  horn  with 
the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  speaking  great  words  ?  There  was  no 
other  kingdom  so  utterly  diverge  from  the  first  ten  kingdoms,  as  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Daniel,  than  the  kingdom  of  the 
Papacy :  that  was  diverte,  and  it  came  up  after  the  ten  kingdoms ; 
and  three  of  the  first  kingdoms  were  rooted  out  by  this  diverse 
kingdom.  The  three  kingdoms  plucked  up  by  the  little  horn  of 
the  Papacy,  were  the  LombudSj  the  Vandals,  and  the  Ostrogoths. 
Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  Gibbon,  the  enemy  of  our  religion,  in 
proof  of  the  tnie  interpretation  of  these  propheciflB.    Does  history 
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diow  an;r  dung  sosTarable to  ^ese  Btatements?  "At  the_entre»; 
ties  of  Stephen,  the  Bomsn  Pontiff,  Fepin  crosaed  the  Alps  at  tht 
head  of  a  French  arm;.  The  Lonb^la,  after  a  weak  resistance, 
obtained  an  igno^iniQiu  peace.  BTore  to  restore  the  poMeesions 
and  respect  tike  rights  of  the  Roman  Chnroh."  *  '*  The  final  bat- 
Ue  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Vandal  Monarchy,  vas  fonght 
ftboat  twenty  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Vandals  were  totally  de- 
feated. Ab  soon  as  JnsUnian  had  received  the  messengers  of  vie- 
tory,  be  proceeded  withont  delay  to  the  fiill  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  Chnrch.  Her  jorisdiction,  wealth  and  immnnities,  were 
restored  and  amplified  with  a,  liberal  hand."  f  "  The  Goths  wfire 
again  defeated;  Teiaa  their  last  king  slun:  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  nations  evacnated  the  country,  or  mingled  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  civil  state  of  Italy  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sane- 
tioD,  which  tiie  emptor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,"X 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  little  horn  was  the  Papacy ;  that 
the  three  kingdoms  plucked  up  by  it  were  the  Lombards,  Van- 
dals, and  Goths? 

John  says,  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet  colored  Beast, 
foil  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heaii&^mil^ten,  horns. 
This  Beast,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  ten  hoinf 
are  the  tea  kingdoms  into  which  it  was  divided:  now  have  we  any 
interpretation  of  the  Woman !  The  Woman  whioh  thou  sawest  Js 
that  great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,  is  the 
interpretation  which  God  Himself  gives  us:  [Rev.  zvii :  18.]  What 
oi^  of  all  the  cities  of  tiie  earth  has  ruled  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth  ?  Is  it  not  Rome  ?  Can  we  hesitate  to  identify  the  Woman 
apon  the  Beast,  with  the  city  of  Rome  ?  This  Woman  is  .»  w^jjc^ 
[Rev.  zvu :  15.]  Now  the  figure  used  throughoat  the  Bible  to  re- 
present the  Church  is  a  Wo^an ;  the  apostasies  of  the  Church 
arethe'whoredomBand  adulteries  of  the  Woman:||  The  Church  of 
Borne  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  apostate,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  Whore.  The  tme  Church  is.a  chaste  woman — ithe  apostate 
Church  is  a  whore  —  on  her  forehead  is  written  Mother  of  Harlots, 
■fid  abominations  of  the  earth ;  and  to  perfect  the  portrait  of 
Borne,  the  Woman  is  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlgt  —  tiie_offi(ul 
t  Umn,  p.  812.  t  Umu,  p.  833, 888. 
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eolora  of^o^ery  —  and  drunk  yith  the  blood  of  tlie  Shunts,  uid 
with  thfl  blood  of  the  Mitftyrs  of  Jesiw :  [Rev,  tvu.:  l^.j  Th» 
wAjfaring  man  though  a  fool,  need  not  enr  in  ideDtifying  tfa« 
Whore  with  the  Church  of  Borne. 

Another  soteworthj  prophecy  is  in  the  second  epistle  to  tfat 
Hesealonians :  '^or  that  day  shall  not  come  ezoepT^ere  coae  a 
falling  away  first,  and  that  Man  of  Sin  be  reveled,  the  Son  of 
Perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  abore  all  that  it 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  u  God  sitteth  in  the 
lonple  of  God,  showing  hmTCtf  that  he  is  Godf  [2  Thess  Jk^3-10.] 
Had  the  apostle  lived  in  our  day,  and  had  he  written  a  desoriptjon 
of  the  Pope,  he  could  not  have  better  portrayed  his  character  and 
dums,  ^an  he  has  in  this  chapter:  for  the  Temple  of  God  is  hifl 
rinble  church ;  and  in  that,  the  Pope  exalteth  himself,  even  abovs 
Qod,  and  is  even  wo^ipped.  Does  he  not  claim  to  be  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  ousting  the  Holy  Ohost?  Do 
not  his  followers  bow  in  adoration  before  him  ?  Do  they  not  even 
kisa  his  toe  7  Has  he  not  declared  that  the  commands  of  God  had 
better  be  violated  than  bis  ?  He  has  commanded  abstinence  &oin 
meats  and  marriage ;  exalted  the  words  of  the  Pope  above  thfl 
worda  of  Qod;  and  in  a  hoodred  ways  proves,  by  his  arrogance 
and  presumption,  his  perfect  right  to  the  title  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
and  Son  of  Perdition.  From-these  testimonies  we  are  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  character  of  this  body.  To  call  it  the  Synagogue  of 
Satan,  &e  Mother  of  Harlots,  the  Whore  of  Babylon  drunk  with 
blood,  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  is  but  using  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  express  the  nature  of  this  horrible  carica* 
tare  of  tiie  religion  of  Jesus ;  this  Bastard  that  has  thnut  himself 
into  the  heritage  of  the  Lord ;  this  mingled  combination  of  God-de- 
fying blasphemy  and  bloodthirsty  ferocity ;  Uiis  sworn  hater  of  all 
tgtii,  freedom  and  righteouBness ;  this  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
taiple  crowned  and  triple  curBed,  whose  end  is  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  when  he  shall  be  revealed  firom 
heaven,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 

2.  !^  iStrudure  of  Popery.  — When  we  compare  tiie  form  or 
stmctore  of  Popery  with  tKe  form  given  by  God  to  His  Church, 
we  find  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  resemblance,  hx  the  original 
Mractore  of  the  GhristiaD  Choreh,  it  was  entirely  separated  tnm 
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ti^eStete.  Sender  nnto  CeeBar  the  things  diat  ibre  Gsesar'8,  and 
mato  God  the  thinge  that  are  Gtod'**  there  vaa  no  connectaon  be- 
tween the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  temporal  kingdom 
of  Cesar,  ^e  Chnrch  had  entrneted  to  her,  the  kejs  of  a  apiritnal 
kingdom  ;  die  Statue  had  given  her  the  a  word  of  civil  power  and 
authority.  When  we  turn  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  behold  tbe 
saccessor  of  Peter  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  on  his 
^rdle ;  with  tbe  sword  of  Csesar  in  bis  band,  claiming  not  only 
spiritual  bnt  civil  power.  When  we  look  for  tbe  ciieqaal  Presby- 
ters of  the  ancient  Chnrch  we  find  them  not ;  but  in  their  stead 
an  ascending  grade  of  civil  and  spiritual  officers,  from  tbe  pariah 
Priest,  ap  through  Confessor,  Bishop,  Archbishop,  Cardinal,  Pri- 
mate, and  all  terminating  in  one  supreme  Pontiff  to  whom  all 
lower  officers  swear  "  veram  obediejitiam,"  mad  who  claims  to  be  the 
riaible  Head  of  the  Chorch,  the  successor  of  Peter,  tbe  Vicar  of 
Christ.  So  far  as  tbe  people  are  concerned,  thexhaveno  vojee, 
no  power  whatever  in  tbe  Church  of  Rome :  Priests,  Confeeeors, 
Biabops,  and  Prelates,  are  placed  over  tbem  witbout  dieir  vote  or 
eonaent.  Every  one  who  will  be  esteemed  a  good  Catholic,  must 
go  to  tbe  confessional  at  least  once  every  mootf),  and  there  tell 
the  Father  Confeasor  every  sin,  of  thonght,  word,  and  deed,  upon 
pain  of_£erdition ;  and  unless  be  confesses  once  a  year,  he  ehaJl 
be  excommaBicated  &om  tbe  Church,  anathematized,  and  handed 
over  to  the  firea  of  purgatory.  The  combinationa  of  power  in  tbe 
Papal  Hierarchy  are  absolutely  ^mble ;  and  woe  unto  tbe  man 
who  falls  into  tbe  condemnation  of  tbe  Chnrch ;  tfaey^  will  shut  the 
gates  of  Heaven  upon  him  ;  send  him  to  Purgatory ;  where  tbey 
have  temporal  power,  wiK  cqnfi8eate__hi8  property  to  the  Cburcb, 
and  send  him  to  the  dungeon  or  rack.  Every  person  who  joins 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  every  spiritual  officer  in  it,  is  compelled 
to  swear  that  be  will  yield  a  tme  obedience  to  the  Pope.  Tbe 
following  is  the  form  of  the  oath :  it  is  taken  from  tbe  Bull  of 
Pius  rV,  and  is  found  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Jiomanoque  PonHjiei,  heati  Petri  Apottolorum  principia  guiKeMori 
ae  Je&u  CkrwH  mearw,  veram  obedtentiam  tpondeo  acjuro.  *  (To 
the  Bom«i  Pontiff,  the  snccessor  of  the  blessed  Peter,  tbe  chief 

•  Oaa.  Trail.  Bulla  ^npm  foma  JimmanU,  p.  S28. 
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of  the  AfosHeSf  and  the  rieu'  of  Jsma  Ohriat,  I  promiM  moA 
iwtar  »  true  obcdieace.^  And  thiu  every  officer  of  the  BomiBh 
Ghnroli  ia  bound,  body  and  aonl,  to  the  Pope  by  the  most  Bolenut 
wth. 

The  fearful  powera  combined  in  thia  F^al  Hienrchy  have  been 
fiilly  seen.  The  case  of  the  Jewish  child  Mortara  atill  lingers  in  the 
aemory  of  men;  the  wails  of  the  Madiai  family,  imprisoned  for 
feadinj^  the  Word  of  God,  still  ring  in  oar  earn ;  tiie  bones  of  dead 
men  in  the  loqaisition  of  Spain  attest  this  torible  power ;  the 
blood  of  the  Ketherlanders,  shed  by  Bome,  for  one  hondred  years, 
knows  what  the  power  of  the  Bomish  Chorch  has  been.  We  need 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  Romish  Hierarchy  ozhibitB  the  moot 
fright&il  and  terrible  combination  of  powers,  for  cmslung  down 
the  soole  of  men,  that  man  or  Devil  has  ever  imagined  or  devised. 
Itgt  less  than  two  hundred  millions  of  the  human  raoe  wait  upon 
the  nod  ot  the  Fopo ;  and  at  hie  command,  no  matter  what  diai 
command  may  be,  are  bonnd  by  a  solemn  oath  to  render  him  a 
tme  obedience.  The  Pope  of  Rome  wields  a  power  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  king  on  earth. 

3.  jQie  IdotaJTV  ef  Popery.  —  God  wrote  with  his  own  fingw 
npon  the  tables  of  stone  the  following  command  concerning  his 
worship -S^on  shalt  ggt^  make  onto  thee  My  graven  inosge,  or 
^ny  lik^ess  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth  ;  thon  shalt 
jUj  bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve  ihem.  No  wonder  that 
Bome  has  eipunged  these  words  of  the  ^Law,  this  Second  Com- 
mandment from  her  books ;  and  divided  the_T^tbj  in  order  to  make 
ont  the  requisite  number. 

^£. chai^e^e  Church  of  Rome  with  Idolatry — she  worships 
other  Beings  than'tEe  Triune  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
she  worships  the  true  God  by  means  of  images  and  pictures ;  she 
(dfers  adoration  tg.tbs  ^aijits,  and  venerates  their  relics ;  while  in 
all  of  her  worship,  &e  name  of  Idary  occurs  far  ofteaer  than  does 
thstof  Jems  Ohrist.  We  are  not  making  hearsay  charges  against 
Bome :  her  own  canons  and  decrees  say  ;  Similiter  et  aanctot  una 
sum  CkrxMio  regnantet  wnerando*  atqae  invocandos  esse,  eoeqva 
erationa  Deo  pro  7U)hi3  offerre,  atque  eorutn  rdiqitat  ene  veneraados. 
SirmiterM»eroimagine9C9iruHiu])eipara  temper  Virffinig,nMttM 
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Mtnim  tatKlorum  habendaa  et  retinmda*  mm,  at^  a»  dMiam 
hfJUfrem  ae  vena^ionetn  vrnptrHendam."  *  ^Sjinta  art  to  be  y*p- 
crated  andj^Toked;  their  reUcs  are  to  be  venerated;  images 
of  Chtigt,  of  tjte^yijgin,  of  othe^.Sainta,  are  to  be  had,  kept^ 
honored,  and  venerated:  and  every  Catholic  is  commanded  to 
do., these  things.  In  vain  does  Grod  tell  us  neither  to  make,  bow 
down  to,  car  worship,  images  or  pictures ;  Rome,  in  the  fkce  of 
this  express  statnte  of  Jehovah,  commands  the  Faithfol  to  make, 
hold  and  bow  down  to  imageB,  and  to  worship  (}od  by  means  of 
them.  If  what  Rome  holds,  teaches  and  acts,  in  this  partionlar, 
fa  not  Idolatry,  according  to  the  Law  of  God,  then  it  ia  not  eosft- 
petent  for  the  human  mind  to  say  what  is  Idolatry.  The  Pater 
Nostor  is  the  Lord's,  prayer ;  the  Ave  Maria  is  die  Hail  Mary,  Uie 
Invocation  to  the  Yirgin ;  now  the  Catholic  always  repeate  ten 
Ave  Marias  for  one  Pater  Noster;  why  more  invocation  of  the 
Vifgin  than  prayer  to  Almighty  Gk>df  Is  it  not  beoaase  the 
Church  of  Rome  worships  Mary  more  Uian  God. 

But  even  ihe  invocation  of  Saints  and  Angela,  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  the  use  of  images  and  pictores  in  the  worship  of  God, 
does  not  constitnto  the  highest  form  of  the  Idolatry  of  Rome. 
When  the  Priest  has  pronounced  the  words  of  consecration,  the 
Bread  and  Wine  are  changed  into  the  Blood,  Bodyj  and  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  then  called  the  ConsecratedHoet ;  uid 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.  Now  what  does  Rome  herself  say^ 
concerning  this  Bread  and  Wine  over  which  the  Priest  has  mum- 
bled some  Latin  words  ?  "  JPuHut  itaqm  dubitaiuli  loeu*  rdinqmttur 
9«tn  amnet  jiddet  pro  more  tn  CathUiea  eceUsia  temper  reeepto 
Jjoiriai  eultum,  qui  vero  Deo  dtbetur,  kuU  lanetitamo  aaeramento  in 
^terteratiofu  exMbea/nt" f  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  alt  Hm 
Faithful,  aftor  the  onstom  always  received  in  the  Catholic  Chnreh, 
should  exhibit  in  veneration  to  this  most  holy  Sacrament,  that 
worship  of  Jifttl^a,  whiohis  due  to  the  true  God.  '*iSi  quia  Hxerit 
«H  Sando  euehariitcB  SaentmerOo  Ckrittum  UnigenUttm  Dei  JUnm 
twm  etu  cultu  Latriee;  d  ettu  adoratoret  ette  idolotairaa ;  amiAema 
mi."  X    Thus  not  only  does  Borne  commutd  all  the  Faithful,  by 

•  C»n.  Trent,  p.  227. 
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fimnftl  ukd  in&lUble  decree,  to  give  the  highest  worship,  the  vor- 
ship  of  Latrift,  to  the  Bread  and  Wine ;  bat  hands  over  to  the  fires 
of  hell,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  ^e^tnl,  any  poor  Protegtsnt 
who  shall  dare  affirm  that  bowing  down  before  and  praying  to  a 
piece  of  bread  is  Idolatry.  Thns  by  her  own  showing,  by  her 
own  in&dlible  decree,  we  hare  conrioted  the  Ghnreh  of  Roue  of 
&e  horrible  sin  of  Idolftb? ;  and  this  in  several  partioularg,  vis. : 
she  worships  the  tme  God  by  means  of  images  and  piotores ;  she 
invokes  and  venerates  Saints  and  Angels ;  she  has  declared  the 
Virgin  sinless,  and  has  placed  her  in  ihe  seat  of  Christ,  calls  her 
"Qaeen  of  Heaven  and  Mother  of  Ood,"  and  prays  to  her  as 
■Qch ;  and  offers  to  a  little  bit  of  Consecrated  Bread  the  highest 
worship  of  X^a^ia,  due  to  God  only.  When  we  pass  through  her 
temples  and  chorches,  we  are  amazed  and  horrified  as  we  gate 
upon  the  images  and  piotnres  of  the  Eternal  Father,  of  the  Incar- 
nate Son,  of  the  Saints  and  confessors  that  adorn  Her  walls :  ifhan 
the  Host  is  elevated,  the  whole  vast  throng  of  wor^pers  bow  in 
religions  adoration  before  the  Wafw.  Snch  horrible  Idolatry  as 
this  were  too  gross  and  revolting  for  belief,  were  it  not  transpiring 
before  our  very  eyes.  The  Idolatry  of  Aaron  and  Israel  wheo 
they  made  the  Golden  Call^  and  worshiped  Jehovah  nader  that 
revolting  form,  is  devont  worship  when  compared  with  the  insane 
and  infernal  Idolatry  of  Rome,  The  fetich  worship  of  the  besotted 
Africans,  the  divine  worship  paid  to  cows,  lizards,  reptiles,  and 
serpents,  becomes  absolutely  respectable  when  compared  with  the 
shuneless  and  revolting  worship  of  Roman  Idolater^ 

4.  The  ^laapkenni  of  Po^r^.  —  When  we  charge  the  Chnroh 
of  Rome  wiUi  the  fearful  sin  of  Blasphemy,  for  whioh  there  is  no 
forgiveness  in  Uiis  world,  neither  in  that  whioh  is  to  come,  w« 
nnst  look  to  the  Word  of  God  for  a  definition  of  blssj^emy. 
Jesus  claimed  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God;  the  Jews  said,  Thou 
blasph^est,  ieamu  that  thoo,  being  »  mom,  mdiu^  ihytdf  Chd : 
[tabu  X :  33]  —  they  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  man.  We  define 
Ua^hemy,  therefore,  the  asnrpation  on  the  part  of  man  ofthe  al- 
tribntes  and  prerogatives  of  God ;  or  his  claiming  to  exercise  the 
powers  that  belong  to  God.  Now,  has  Rome  ever  claimed  and 
■prped  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  God  ?  She  ha»,  and  in 
f^fw p«rticol*rs>  viz:(a)  In  granting  Indulgences;  (Sjln  fo^ving 
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sinH ;  (e)  m  adding  to  and  takins  from  the  Wor^  ot  G<tS.  Rome 
olaimB  and  exercises  the  power  of  graatiDji;  Indulgeneea.  In  the 
Bull  of  Pius  rV.,  isoaed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  — and  we  quote 
from  the  Bulls  of  the  Popes  as  often  aa  possible,  because  they  ar« 
held  to  be  infallible — the  following  claim  is  made:  "IndulgaUi- 
arum  etiam  potetiatem  a  Chritto  m  eodena  relictam  fuitte;"  *^t 
power  of  granting  Indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church/'' 
"  Quum  potaitu  amferendi  Indvlgentiat  a  Chritto  eccleria  eoneata 
tit."  t  It  only  remains  to  find  out  from  Papal  aathoTS  what  an 
bidulgeace  is.  Protestants  have  believed  that  an  Indulgence  was 
a  license  to  commit  sin.  Tetsel  used  to  sell  them,  and  said'  his 
were  of  such  efiScacy  &at  who  ever  bad  one  might  "de/hur  the 
Mother  of  €hd  wiih  impuniijf."  Papists  deny  the  Protestant 
view.  Let  ue  hear  an  American  Papist.  He  asks  "What  is  meant 
by  a  Plenary  Indulgence  ?  Ans.  That  which  when  obtained  re- 
Uatet  tiie  whole  jmniihmeni  that  remains  due  upon  aeeoant  of  tin,"X 
Ifow  Papists  may  call  Bishop  Ohalloaer's  definition  of  an  Indol- 
gence  whatever  they  choose ;  bat  whoever  undertakes  to  release 
the  punishment  due  on  accoont  of  un,  has  uflnrped  tb^  powyr  and 
prerogatives  of  God.  If  this  be  not  blasphemy  according  to  God's 
own  definition  of  blasphemy,  then  we  defy  any  man  to  say  what  is 
blasphemy. 

Another  form  of  the  Blasphemy  of  Rome  is  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solution. "  Ones.  Is  then  your  doctrine  that  suy  man  can  forgive 
sin?  Ajib.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  foi^ve  sin  by 
his  own  power ;  but  we  believe  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point  that  his  ministers  should,  in  virtue  of  his  commission, 
aa  his  instnuneuts,  and  by  Hit  power,  absolve  repenting  sin- 
ners." II  Of  course,  Bishop  Challoner,  no  man  would  forgive  sin 
by  his  own  power;  it  would  not  be  blasphemy  if  he  did.  We 
l»ve  never  charged  you  with  forgiving  eiu  by  your  own  power;  — 
you  doit  "by  the  pOKfic. i)£ Qod "  — you  have  usurped  the  jiajjer 
of^od.  This  is  what  we  charge  upon  you,  and  this  is  blasphemy. 
It  is  this  high-handed  and  daring  assumption  of  Divine  Preroga- 

■  Can.  Trent,  page  328. 

t  Cm.  Trent,  8«bi.  iit. 
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tiro,  that  jaa.  claim  ctautantl;  to  txerme,  that  constitutM  Ute 
TBTj  head  and  &ont  of  ydnr  ofiending  and  blaaphemj.  Well  did 
Ae  Jews  say,  aod  JeBos  iodweed  the  truth,  "  Who  can  formre 
]lipB_bjit  God  ? "  The  J«WB  charged  him  with  blafiphem J,  for  doing 
what  Bome  has  alirajs  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  doing, 
m. :  forgiving  sin. 

The  third  partjcnlat  of  the  blasphemy  of  Rome  ia,  hgrjdditiona 
to_^_5V'M;d_pf  God.  Thg^HoIj  Ghost  w^the  author  of  the.  sacred 
Seriptnrea ;  it  is  his  proviiioe  to  reveal  litUe  or  mnch,  as  Divine 
n^sdom  may  direct :  no  man  dare  add  to  his  reTclation,  except  by 
uorping  his  prerogatiTe.  Now  what  treatment  has  the  Word  <k 
Qod  received  at  the  hands  of  Popery  ?  By  formal  and  infalhble 
decree  passed  at  the  Genera)  Cotutfil^^ent,  the  follogjng  hook« 
have  been  added  to  the  Ga^gn  of  Ipspire.d_ScriptBre^  viz :  "  Tgbiaf, 
Jn^th,  Sapient! a,  duo  Machabseonim,  primus  et  secnndns,"* 
Tbeee  books  have  never  been  received  by  the  Jews  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God ;  while  the  books  of  Machabe^  were 
written  after  the  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  had  been  dosed. 
Not  content  with  this  wholesale  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ohofit,  Bome  has  exalted  Umsiitlen  TVaditymt  to  equal  authority 
with  the  written  Scriptores  inspired  by  the  Spirit.     "  Otmus  K- 

bnt  tarn  veterit  quam  nom  intatnenH. nee  rum  tradiiioTiea 

ipaat  tumadjidem,  turn  ad  mora  perHnentei paripi^atU 

t^eettt  ac  reoereoHa  wa»c^nt  e^  veneratur,"  f  Traditions,  whether 
pertaining  to  faith  or  morals,  shall  be  venerated  with  the  game  in- 
fection and  piety  as  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Tlvps  does  Rome  exalt  the  words  of  man  to  equal  authority  with  . 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  usurp  the  place  of  God,  and  assume 
the  functions  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  Cardinal  Hossius,  who  pre- 
sided at  this  same  Council  of  Trent,  says ;  "  MvUoqiu  mamma  pan 
Eeangda  pervenit  ad  net  traditione ;  perexigva  literu  tst  tnan- 
data."X^  The  greater  part  of  the  Gospel  readied  ns  by  tradition. 
"  Cfredilum  at  ecdetia  tine  omni  tScTtpfurorum  pnetidM."  [|  The 
Camon  Law  of  Rome  affirms  "That  men  do  with  such  reverence 
respect  the  seat  of  Bome,  that  they  rather  desire  to  know  the  in- 

*  CsD.  Trent.,  Ssaa.  IT.    Deoretom  da  Cuionieil  Sorlptarls. 

f  Idtm,  page  15. 
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stitnttonB  of  the  GhrietiaD  religion  from  the  Pope's  moudi  than 
from  the  Holy  Scriptoree.  They  inquire  what  is  his  pleasart, 
and  according  to  it  they  order  their  life  and  conrersation."  *  And 
then,  lest  any  man  should  read  and  interpret  the  Word  of  God  for 
himself,  tbey  aEGrm  by  Botemn  decree ;  "  Nemo  ScripturaB  contra 
eum  genaum  quin  tenuit  ef  tenet  Sancta  Mater  eceletice,  eujvM  ettju- 
dieare  de  vero  aenfu  d  interpretatione  iScripturaram  iSanciarum,  out 
etiam  contra  unanimen  comentum  Patrum  ipiam  Scripturam  Saeram 
mterpretari  audeat."  f  ^■^o  one  shall  dare  interpret  thfc&jpptiirei 
in  any  other  sense  than  thnt  held  by  the  Churc^  of  Rome.  An9 
tiienmey  prohibit  any  man  from  printing  or  circulating  any  edi- 
tion  ejssptibe  old  Latin  Vulgate  —  "  Veiiu  et  Vidgaia  editio  "  — 
and  even  for  this  he  must  get  a  permit  from  his  priest.  J  "  JVin 
batiquefusrintabordinario."  Thus  has  Rome  silenced  the  voice  of 
God,  and  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  of  her  assemblies ; 
taken  away  all  right  of  private  judgment ;  bound  the  man  over, 
body,  mind  and  soul,  to  the  Pope's  councils  and  Fathers ;  exalted 
the  authority  of  the  Church  far  above  the  authority  of  God :  and 
then  anathematises  and  binds  over  to  hell  forever  all  vho  will  not 
unite  vrith  her  in  this  atrocious  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  she  has  ousted  God  from  His  place  in  his  blood-bought 
Church,  and  driven  the  Holy  Ghost  away  from  her  Assemblies. 
Thus  has  the  Man  of  Sin  and  the  Son  of  Perdition'' — sitting  in  the 
Temple  of  God,  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshiped,  placing  the  authority  of  the  Church  above 
the  authority  of  God,  boasting  then  of  his  braien  blasphemy,  and 
binding  over  to  hell  all  who  will  not  blaspheme  with  him  —  shown 
that  He  and  his  Church  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  receive 
not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  upon  whom  God  hath  sent  strong 
delosions,  that  blinded  by  their  own  blasphemous  folly,  they  should 
believe  a  lie  jather  dian  the  truth ;  that  thus  they  might  and  ought 
to  be  damned,  because  they  took  pleasure  in  blasphemy  and  nn- 
righteousnesB  rather  than  in  the  tmth. 

5.  The  Oonnihalitm  of  Poperp.  —  Let  ns  pass  still  deeper  into 
tliis  sink  of  superstition,  idolatry  and  blasphemy.     Of  ell  the 

•  Corpni  Jaria  Cuumia,  DUI,  40,  oh.  6. 
t  Cku  TroDt.  8eu.  IT. 
}  Idm,  Btm  IT. 
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horrid  and  disgnBting  customs  on  earth,  th&t  of  eating  human  flesh 
is  the  most  revolting.  When  men  reach  this  point  of  pollntion 
and  degradation,  thej  seem  almost  to  have  passed  the  limits  of 
hamanity;  devils  in  hell  wonld  look  vith  disgust  and  aversion 
upon  them;  and  hyenas  and  jackals  irould  vie  with  tjiem  for 
mastery  in  their  blood  feasts.  Turn  nov  to  the  Church  of  Borne, 
and  what  do  we  behold?  The  Priest^ takes  the  bit  of  nnleavened 
bread,  called  the  Wafer,  he  pronounces  the  words  of  consecration 
— lo!  according  to  tbeir  decree,  faith  and  practice,  the  wh^e 
'  I  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  Blood,  Body,  and 
, ,  Divinity  o^  Jesag  Chriat.  In  each  one  of  the  pieces  of  brml 
there  is  a  "  Totnm  Christi,"  a  Whole  Christ.  This  conversion  of 
the  Bread  and  Wine  into  Blood,  Body,  and  Divinity  of  Christ  is 
called  by  them  ^ransubstantial^qQ.  This  doctrine  is  so  absurd 
and  horrible  that  it  must  be  stated  in  the  very  words  of  Bome 
herself :  "  Si  quia  negaverii  in  SandiantiuB  euekarigtia  Sacramentc 
eoniinari  vrre,  realiter  et  tubtiantialiter  eorpua  et  <tin<^in«i»  una 
eum  anima  et  divinitate  Bontini  noitri  Jetu  ChritU,  ae  proinde 
ietum  Chriali,  anathema  sit."  *  These  very  words  as  quoted,  also 
form  part  of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  lY.,  wherein  the  form  of  pro- 
fession of  Faith  is  given,  f  According  then  to  the  creed,  Councils 
and  Bnlls  of  Rome,  ajybole  Christ,  body,  soul,  and  God-head,  is 
contained  in.  or  rather  compoBej_the  Wafer  —  the  Wafer  is  Christ! 
And  now  what  do  the  Faithful  do  with  this  made  Christ  ?  !I%ey 
take  the  Wafer  —  the  Blood  and  Body  of  Jesus ;  they  receive  it 
into  their  months ;  they  melt  it  on  Uieir  tongues ;  tiiey  receive  it 
into  their  stomach;  they  pass  it  through  their  bowels.  Grea^ 
God !  that  such  blasphemous  cuinibalism  should  pollute  the  earth ! 
Were  the  most  degraded  heathen  of  the  darkest  and  most  besotted 
portion  of  Africa  guilty  of  such  blasphemy  and  cannibalism  as 
to  make  and  eat  millions  of  Gods,  we  would  cry  ont  Away  with 
sacb  a  fellow  from  the  earth.  Yet  when  such  things  are  practiced 
by  the  highly  rrapectable  and  ancient  Church  of  Rome,  we  run 
the  risk  of  being  called  bigoted  old  Presbyterians,  for  even  indica- 
ting our  horror  at  such  besotted  superstition  and  cannibahsm.  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  Rome,  by  her  own  confession  and  according 
*  Osn.  TrenL  Smb.  xiii,  p.68. 
t  On.  TmLt.  p.  227. 
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to  Iier  ovn  creed,  bsi  eiten  more  hnmao  bodies,  drmk  more  ha- 
mm  blood,  and  mode  and  murdered  more  Gods,  than  all  the  fiend- 
ish  cannibals  who  bave  infested  the  earik  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  down  to  the  present  moment.  In  this  fearful  climax  <^ 
oanadb^Bm,  the  superetition,  blasphemy,  uid  idolatry  of  Rome 
oolminate :  Satan  hhaaelf  grows  dlagnsted  at  hia  own  favorite  in- 
fltaite  for  mining  sotds,  blaepheming  God,  and  filling  his  dark  do- 
main wiiii  the  spirits  of  the  damned ;  and  is  now  venting  his  spleea 
and  amusing  his  infemd  nmliee  by  seeing  into  what  mingled 
depths  of  pollntion  and  iniqaity,  he  can  pinnge  those  who  are  led 
oaptiTc  by  him  at  his  will,  and  whom  God  has  given  over  to  blind- 
ness of  mind,  to  work  ancleaBness  with  greediness,  to  believe 
Gea  ^at  tJiey  may  be  damned. 

6.  The  (hrrupfiona  cf  Popery.  —  Among  all  ti»  organiiationa 
of  men  on  earth — whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  Pagan  or  Protes- 
taot.  Papal  or  Infidel  —  the  Church  of  Borne  may  safely  claim 
the  bad  prifeminenee  of  being  the  most  filtby,  the  most  polluted, 
the  most  corrupt.  Yices,  crimes,  and  corruptions  have  doubtless 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  other  organizations,  but  these  have  existed 
idong  with  redeeming  virtues :  Popery  may  well  challenge  the 
world  to  point  out  what  redeeming  features  relieve  the  dark  and 
gloomy  portrait  she  has  painted  for  herself.  It  were  impossible 
in  the  space  allotted  to  a  Review  Article  to  enumerate  even  the 
heads  of  the  corruption  of  Popery :  the  reader  who  wishes  detuls 
is  referred  to  "Gavin's  History  of  Popery,"  "  Edgar's  Variations 
of.  Popery,"  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  and  the  works  of 
Peter  Dens,  Bellarmine,  and  Baxonins.  We  will  confine  ouraelves 
to  some  of  the  cjjraes,  vices,  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, the  successors  of  Peter,  the  Vicars  of  Jeans  Christ ;  we  will 
liold  up  to  view  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  pronounced  in- 
fallible, iihoae  Bulls,  decrees,  and  examples,  are  sent  down  to  all 
generations  for  the  obedience  and  imitation  of  men.  The  histo- 
rians of  Rome  herself  shall  tell  us  of  the  lives  of  these  men,  their 
orhnes  and  coTrnptions.  Genehrard,  Du  Pin,  Baronius,  Platina, 
shall  give  evidence.  JlfiL^^Efii?''*™  ^'^^^  VIII.  to  Leo  IX.,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  150  years,  saysGenebrardJcntirely  degenerated 
from  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  an^  were  Apostates  rather 
than  Apostles:    " Apotlatici  potius  quam   Apottoliei." *     Manj 
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Atking  mo^BtOTB.  nya  Bar<Hiiii8,  "  iatnided  into  Hit  Pontifical 
chair,  who  were  guilty  of  robbgry,  oBaagsin^on^  Bimonj,  dissipw 
tion,  Ijninny,  sacrilege,  peporr,  and  all  kinda  of  mjacreajicy." 
"  The  Cliirch,"  says  Oianaone,  "  was  theo  ia  •  ahodung  disM^lw, 
ia  a  eliaoa  of  iniquity,"  **  L'eglise  etoit  plough  dans  nn  ohaoa 
fica^kta."  ^fclay  tell«  ns  that  "the  Pontifical  chair  WM 
polluted  with  the  ^thiest  immoralities."  We  can  gire  but  a  few 
f  (pecimensL  J^hg  XIL  ascended  tEe  Papal  tlirone  in  955^  at  the 
age  of  18 ;  his  yoath  was  characterized  by  barbarity  and  pollu- 
tion. He  Borpossed,  says  Platina,  "  all  of  hia  predecessors  in  de- 
bauchery, and  his  Holiness  was  found  goiHy  by  a  Roman  Synod, 
of  blasphemy,  perjury,  profanation,  impie^,  sacrilege,  adultery, 
coBstipation  aad  murder : "  thh  jitlain  wa«  deposed  by  a  Romaa 
/  (jjHUieU.  afterwards  reguned  the  Holj;  See,  was  cav^t  in  tlie  act 
I  of  adultery  and  murdered.  Boniface  VII.  is  called  by  Baronius,^a 
tbifif,  a  misereaDt,  and  a  murderer.  GrregoTy  YIL  was  prouonnced 
by  Benno  aad  the  Coancil  of  Worms,  gnilty  of  sacril^^  adultery, 
pCTJury,  ami  mgrder.  Boniface  VllL  to  all  oth«r  sini  added  ^« 
bmrible  one  for  wfai^  Sodom  perished.  Si^^oaiy.  waa  a^dronk- 
wti  and  an  Mssssin.  Jslias  II.  wM  a  Sodomite.  We  night  c^- 
tinue  to  quote  (torn  Papal  authors  this  filthy  eitatioa  of  &ots 
onto  the  pages  of  nany  Keviews  th«  size  of  tiiis  had  been  fflled ; 
bot  the  task  is  too  rWoltiag.  These  men  were  the  Popea  Infalli- 
ble, the  Ticars  of  Jeans  Christ,  the  SnccMaora  of  Peter.  How 
awfol  nnat  haTe  been  the  condition  of  the  masses  when  this  was 
tie  character  of  the  Heads  t  We  shudder  with  h<nTor  when  we 
see  soefa  snen  m  these  claiming  to  be  the  Yisibte  Head  of  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Jesae ;  in  nua  are  we  asked  to  recognise  any 
Body  as  part  of  Christ's  Church,  baring  snch  a  Head  as  these 
Popea.  We  caimot  speak  of  the  horrid  crimes  and  cormptions 
of  the_prieBtbood,  of  ^e  anna,  nooks,  utd  orders  of  the  Bomish 
Hierarchy ;  nor  can  we  even  p<Hnt  to  the  degraded  and  polluted 
cos^OB  of  the  people  ia  all  lands  wbere  the  religion  of  Rome 
ia  dtHmnant.  You  will  search  the  annala  of  the  human  race  in 
run  for  such  «  picture  of  fihh,  pollation,  incest,  adgltery,  murder, 
and  rillany,  as  ig  presented  in  the  Hres  of  the  Priests,  Confesaors, 
Monks,  and  Popes  of  Rome.  The  Mother  of  BoHota  and  Ah^mi- 
nationa  of  the  Sartk,  is  the  name  given  to  Borne  by  the  Holy 
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Qhost :  and  veil  and  truly  doea  this  name  indicate  her  pollutions 
and  corruptions. 

7,  The  Murdert  of  Pop^. — Weregret  that  this  topic,  so  fruitful 
for  investigation,  must  be  condensed  into  a  few  lines.  The  Woman 
tfa&t  rode  forth  upon  the  Beast,  was  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints.  If  all  the  blood  of  the  saints  shed  by  Rome  in  her  blind 
and  brutal  fury,  could  be  collected  into  one  vast  reservoir,  the 
navies  of  Europe  could  ride  upon  it.  Rome  elaimt  the  ,Wg^i  tft 
iaarder,an_who  will  not  submit  to  her  commands.  The  Bull  Uni- 
genitus  was  issued  by  Clement  XI.,*and  signed  at  Rome  Sept.  8, 
1713  ;  it  can  be  found  in  j,he  Dublin  Edition  of  Dens'  Theology  in 
the  original  Latin:  a  correct  translation  of  thTs'^ull  will  be  found 
in  the  "Splriro?  the  XIX  Century,"  for  1842,  page  481-SO.  In 
that  Ball  the  following  command  is  issned,  viz :  —  "  We  moreover 
charge  our  venerable  brethren,  the  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bish- 
ops, and  other  Ordinaries,  and  moreover  the  Iriquintora  of  Sereti- 
eal  WuJixdneta,  utterly  to  coerce  and  eom^,  by  the  above  men- 
tioned censures  and  penalties,  and  by  tJie  other  remedies  of  law 
and  deed,  all  who  oppose  or  resist  Uie  aid  of  ike  Seeuiar  Arm 
being  invoked  for  thit  purpose,  if  it  heneeeaaary.  In  the  Bull  "In 
Ooena  Domini,"  the  following  sentence  occurs:  " Uxcommunica- 
miu  et  anatkematvtamiu  ex  parte  Dei  Omnipotentit  Patria,  et  IKUif 
et  Spirilu*  Sanctta,  auctoritate  quoque  Beatorum  Apottolorum  Petri 
et  Paidi,  ac  noitra  quoieunq;  Sumiteu,  lMierano»,^Galmni»tax.  * 
Tjiat  is,  Rome  excommunicates  and  cur8efl_alL_Lilth6Caa5_55d 
Calviniats.  This  much  for  the  right  claimed  by  Rome  to  curse 
and  murder  all  who  will  not  Bubmit  to  her  commands.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  she  means  by  Coercion,  by  the  Secular  Arm,  by  the 
Anathema,  and  Excommunication,  then  go  ask  John  Huss,  whose 
bones  she  burnt,  and  whose  ashes  she  sprinkled  upon  Lake  Con- 
stance :  go  ask  Wicklif  whose  bones  she  dug  up  and  burnt,  and 
whose  ashes  she  sprinkled  upon  the  Avon ;  go  ask  the  5,000  Pa- 
risians and  50,000  Huguenots  murdered  by  her  upon  the  fatal  night 
of  St.  Bartholomew ;  go  ask  the  18,000  heretics  butchered  by  Alva 
in  the  Netherlands  in  six  weeks ;  go  ask  those  88  Spanish  noble- 
men bnmt  by  order  of  Philip  11.,  at  the  stake ;  go  ask  the  Lorn-  - 
bards,  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  whose  goods  were  confis- 
•  Btii.  H*K^  isatt,  p.  22C. 
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nted,  whose  houses  were  bamt,  whose  children  and  wives  were 
maasacTed ;  go  ask  the  1641  Irish  Froteatants  butchered  on  the 
2Sd  of  Oct,  1641 ;  go  ask  the  2,300  plagae-stricken  citiiens  of 
Harlem,  who  were  murdered  by  Alva ;  go  ask  the  300,000  French 
people  batchered  by  Rome's  Agent,  Charles  IX.;  go  ask  the 
4,000  inhabitanta  of  Ireland  who  were  killed  in  the  year  1641 ;  go 
into  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  Inquisitions  of  Foperj,  and  ask 
diose  bones  that  lie  around  you ;  aak  those  instruments  of  torture 
that  hang  upoo  the  walls ;  —  go  ask  all  these  what  Rome  means 
by  the  Secular  Arm,-by  Coercion,  by  Anathema,  by  Ezcommuni- 
eation!  They  will  teU  yon,  in  words  that  will  make  the  hair  of 
your  head  to  stand,  and  the  blood  in  your  reins  to  tingle.  Alas, 
alas !  the  heart  grows  sick  at  such  harrowing  recitals.  The  blood 
of  the  Saints  still  cries  onto  God  from  the  earth.  The  Woman  is 
drunk  with  Blood. 

There  are  those  who  thinkythat  the  Church  of  Rome  is  melting 
away,  before  the  light  and  the  heat  of  the  Church  of  the  Liv- 
ing God ;  that  she  will  perish  by  the  light  of  civilization,  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge ;  that  already  her  power  is  on  the  decline) 
and  soon  she  will  pass  away,  and  be  aumbered  with  the  things 
that  were.  For  ourselves  we  indulge  no  such  pleasing  illusions 
of  hope.  We  have  no  confidence  that  the  instrumentalities  now 
at  work  will  ever  destroy  this  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  The  Man  of 
Sin  is  revealed,  and  must  continue  until  he  is  consumed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  and  destroyed  by  the  Epiphany  of  his 
Personal  Coming.  The  Son  of  Perdition  must  abide,  during  and 
onto  the  end  of  the  thousand  and  two  hundred  and  three  score 
days ;  he  must  exalt  himself  until  the  end  of  the  forty  and  two 
months  of  the  down-treading  of  the  people  of  God  are  ended.  Ujo 
end  of  Pope^  will  not  be  easy  and  gradual,  but  sudden  and  terri- 
ble^ and  if,  as  Paul  teaches  in  Second  ThessaloninnB,  its  end  shall 
beaccomplished  by  the  Personal  Coming  of  Christ,  what  a  day 
of  awfol  jndgment  it  will  be  upon  the  Drunken  Whore,  the  Apos- 
tate Church  of  God.  The  relation  of  this  question  to  the  Personal 
Coming  of  Christ  is  clear.  We  can  hope  for  no  "  Universal  Reign 
of  lUghteousaesB,"  until  Popery  is  destroyed  from  the  earth ;  and 
Paul  says  plainly :  That  the  Popery  is  revealed  and  will  continue 
until  destroyed  by  the  Brightness  of  His  napoutria^ — Persoaa] 
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Sanmig.  If  des  be  tme,  does  it  not  settle  the  qaestion  thftt 
(Sirisf  B  Coming  wiU  precede  aad  inaugurate  the  HiUemuBia,  and 
not  follow  it  T  Can  then  be  any  Mtllenmnm  until  Popery  is  des- 
troyodl  Will  Popery  be  destroyed  aatil  consumed  by  liie  Spirit 
of  his  mout^,  and  desboyed  by  hw  Bright  Appearing  ? 

How  solemn  and  abiding  the  duty  of  tlte  Church  of  God  to  cnv- 
tend  for  the  &ith  delirered  to  the  Saints ;  to  expose  in  alt  their 
hideousnesa  tlw  limbs  of  this  Drunken  Harlot ;  to  proclaim  to  tiw 
world  that  the  errors  of  Vopery  rain  the  soul  for  evermore  1 

How  utterly  worthless  and  viciouH  any  theory  of  the  Ghnrcll, 
whether  Prelatical  or  Preabyterial,  that  leads  logically  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  true  Church  of  Christ, 
the  reception  of  her  baptism  and  ordination  as  valid  baptuna 
and  ordinati<Hi! 

Bow  infinite  the  folly  and  guilt  of  those  Protestants  who  aid 
IB  establudiing  the  power  of  Popery  by  eending  their  children 
t«  Papal  Schools ! 

P. 
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An.  IV.— Our  Comirjf—B»  Ptrik—lh  Ddwtranee. 

L    Thi  Spiwt  or  Aharcht:  III  Rise — Progress — FreMot  Steto 

—  Natiue  —  Tendency. 

n.  Obocnds  or  Hope  and  ErroET :  8t«t«meut  of  the  FvitA, 
Principles,  &nd  ConBidertlions,  on  whielt  the  Preserrfttion  of  tho 
Union  depends. 

m.  NiGBO  Slavibt  :  As  the  Csose  or  Occasion  of  Sedition,  Anar- 
ch;, and  SeTolvdon  —  Considered  in  the  light  of  onr  Civil  and 
Political  InstitntionB,  —  of  the  Lav  of  Nature,  —  and  of  the 
Word  of  flod. 

IV.  Ajucabu  SsFiXEifUiT :  Stetemeat  of  the  Case  —  Relation  of 
the  Nmlli  and  the  South  to  the  BanditioD  of  Pugitive  Stares,  and 
to  ^Tei7  in  the  Territories, — Rights  and  Duties  of  both  Parties, 

—  Amioable  Settlement  as  Simple  and  Equitable,  as  it  is  Wise 
and  Patriotic 

V.  The  Doctbjite  or  Coercion:  Its  Abuse  —  Nature  —  Relation 
to  the  actoal  State  of  Affairs  —  The  Power,  Dnty,  and  Beepoosi- 
bility  of  tbe  General  Goremment 

L  1.  Wbat  we  propose  ia,  jmtf  to  make  sach  &  atat«taeBt  of 
Ifce  eoa^tioB  af  affairs  as  ma;  be  of  use  to  aprigltt  men,  in  ob- 
aUing  them  to  determino  what  ought  to  be  attempted,  and  what^an 
be  accompli  shed,  in  tbe  way  of  proTeoting  the  ruia  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  teeondly,  to  make  clear  to  all  men,  the  position  of  a  vast 
party  in  this  coontry,  who  desire  and  wbo  deserve,  in  all  possible 
events,  to  be  onderatood  by  posterity  —  and  who,  even  if  their 
princijdes  are  now  overborne  and  their  connaela  are  now  rejected, 
Bay,  if  they  are  hrthful  to  themselTes,  retrieve  from  the  wreck  of 
Aeir  country,  whatever  soFvivea  when  the  period  of  ezhaQstiou 
riiall  come  upon  its  destructive  madneBS. 

2.  There  is  no  leaaon  which  the  uniTeraal  coorae  of  homan 
dkirs  teaches  bo  thorotighly,  as  their  own  instability.  And  yet 
Aere  ia  bo  lesBon  bo  hard  for  men  to  lesm ;  no  tesson  so  preg- 
nant of  resaHs,  and  so  littie  heeded.  How  faithful  ought  men  to 
be  when  overtaken  by  defeat  and  adversity  —  if  they  would  con- 
■der  that  defeat  and  adversity,  with  oow^e  and  wisdom,  are  a 
ynparation  for  tarinmph  ?  How  just  and  forbeariag  ought  men 
Id  be  in  tbe  midst  of  power  Mid  prospari^,  if  tkaj  would  oonsidM' 
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th&t  power  and  prosperity,  in  the  degree  that  the;  are  corrupt, 
make  the  road  to  destruction  broad  and  sore  ?  And  how  immense, 
how  unexptsctcd,  how  effectual  are  the  resoorcea  of  God,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  he  ordains  to  be  resulta  of  bumao 
conduct? 

S.  Look  at  the  actual  position  of  public  affairs  throughout  this 
great  nation  —  consider  whither  they  are  tending  —  consider 
whence  that  tendency  has  arisen  — consider  by  what  means  it  is 
propagating  itself:  and  then  rcffect  upon  the  unexpected  and  ex* 
traordinary  means  by  which  ruin  is  overtaking  every  interest  and 
hope  of  the  country  —  and  upon  the  absolute  completeness  of  the 
ruin,  when  these  means  shall  have  worked  their  full  effect.  ~In  & 
State  of  security  apparently  perfect,  and  of  prosperity  apparently 
complete  —  a  small  and  fierce  party,  scattered  through  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  commenced  a  systematic  and  persistent  agi- 
tation connected  with  the  Black  Race  on  this  continent ;  and  in 
the  heart  of  their  system  lay  this  idea,  that  laws  and  institutions 
and  rights  and  duties  and  interests  of  every  description,  ought  to 
give  way,  if  there  was  need  of  it,  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs.  In  the  progress  of  time  and  events,  and  the  rain  of 
political  parties,  this  fundamental  idea  —  which  is  the  essence  of 
lawlessness  and  anarchy  —  attaches  itself  in  the  public  mind  of 
some  of  the  Northern  States,  to  that  particular  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Black  Race  which  relates  to  the  obligation,  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  of  delivering  fugitive  slaves ;  and  laws  of 
various  kinds  are  passed,  throwing  the  weight  of  State  authority 
against  the  obligation  of  the  very  highest  national  law.  And  so  the 
idea  and  process  of  disintegration,  as  the  tendency  to  lawlessness 
and  anarchy  strengthens,  has  thus  risen  from  the  condition  of  a 
fanaticism,  to  the  dignity  of  a  principle  recognized  by  States 
and  asserted  in  laws.  As  if  to  warn  men  of  the  breadth  of  the 
ruin  involved  in  this  tendency,  and  to  mark  the  extremity  of  the 
peril  arising  from  its  connection  with  the  question  of  the  Black 
Race,  one  of  the  slave  States  had  already,  under  a  similar,  but 
directly  opposite  tendency,  formally  asserted  its  right,  not  only 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  nullify  them  absolutely,  and  upon  its  own  sole  and  sovereign 
discretion ;  so  that  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  in  its 
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absolute  aad  universal  tendency  to  diamtegr»te  all  things — moved, 
though  not  first,  yet  more  rapidly  and  by  more  decisive  acts,  at 
the  South  than  at  the  Korth. 

4.  Once  more  In  the  progress  of  time  and  events,  and  the  ruin 
of  political  parties  —  the  whole  nation  finds  itself  arrayed,  in  the 
Uat  Presidential  election, into ^two  opposite  parties,  (of  which  the 
defeated  one  is  mad  enough  to  sub-divide  itself  into  three ) ;  and 
this  same  question  of  the  Black  Race,  both  in  the  aspect  of  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  in  the  aspect  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  —  and  these  same  questions  of  supreme  law  and  of  law- 
lessness as  connected  therewith  — mounting  to  the  highest  national 
importance,  and  apparently  swallowing  up  all  other  questions,  are 
resolved,  so  far  as  that  election  could  resolve  them.  But  the  solu- 
tioD  is  every  way  remarkable.  For  while  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected 
President  —  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  so  decidedly  against  him, 
that  he  would  have  been  beaten  if  the  power  of  Congress  to  create 
uniform  electoral  districts  had  ever  been  exercised;  nay,  would 
have  been  beaten  under  the  existing  system,  if  all  opposed  to  him 
had  been  allowed  by  the  corruption  or  folly  of  parties  to  unite  on 
one  opponent.  Moreover  the  solution  is  further  remarkable,  in 
this,  that  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and,  as  is  alleged,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  held  his  most  dangerous  opinions  to 
be  unconstitutional :  and  it  is  still  further  remarkable  in  this,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  while  representing  the  Northern  section  of 
the  anarchical  tendency  of  the  times,  is  known  to  repudiate  the 
original  principle  of  that  faction  concerning  the  rendition  of 
fogitive  slaves,  —  and  is  by  universal  consent,  even  of  his  candid 
opponents,  an  able,  honest,  and  patriotic  man.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  years  of  working  of  the  spirit  we  have  been  tracing,  a 
decisive  event  had  thus  put  the  country  in  a  posture  where  it 
would  clearly  appear  whether  the  hereditary  law-abiding  spirit  of 
our  race  remained,  the  great  prop  and  safeguard  of  all  our  insti- 
tutions; or  whether  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  already  so  signally 
manifested  at  both  extremities  of  the  nation,  had  so  far  poisoned 
the  national  life  of  our  race  at  its  fountain,  that  the  time  had 
come  for  one  of  those  great  explosions  of  human  passion  which 
fill  so  many  melancholy  pages  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

5.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
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oertaintj,  what  would  have  ocenrted  if  the  late  prendenti&I  elec- 
tion hftd  terminated  differently  from  what  it  did,  —  in  any  ooe  of 
tiie  varioaB  ways  in  which  a  different  termination  was  poMible. 
This  far  we  may  now  speak  with  certainty,  that  in  some  fwm  or 
ot^er,  ^0  spirit  of  tnrbnlent  fonsticiam  which  had  pervaded  the 
States  of  the  extreme  North  so  long  and  io  deeply,  wobM  BOt 
without  a  miracle,  such  as  history  does  not  record,  hare  been  al- 
layed or  composed  onder  any  defeat  that  wag  pessible,  in  the 
state  of  national  parties  as  they  are  now  known  to  have  ezftited 
at  that  time.  For  there  was  this  fatal  element,  long  concealed  — 
not  generally  believed  —  but  openly  avowed  since  the  secession 
of  Sonth  Carolina — that  secession,  as  the  final  and  deliberate 
choice  of  the  extreme  South,  was  the  point  to  which  political 
opinion  had  been  long  and  carnally  trained,  and  political  parties 
long  and  singly  directed.  This  fatal  training,  added  to  the  widely 
diffused  spirit  of  anarcby,  smarting  under  a  defeat  eqnally  signal 
and  unnecessary,  and  stimnlated  by  considerations  of  the  very 
highest  importance  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Black  Bace 
in  ereiy  aspect  of  that  question  —  produced  the  apparently  sad- 
den rcTotutioB  which  has  already,  when  these  pages  are  written, 
led  the  six  cotton  States  (South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  G-eorgia  and  Louisiana)  to  pass  separate  acts  of  seces- 
non  from  the  United  States  of  America.  Bere  then  is  the  con- 
summation of  this  spirit  of  lawIessnesB  and  anarchy,  working  as 
we  have  already  said  it  universally  works,  onto  the  disintegration 
—  the  morcelment  of  all  things;  — the  consummation  of  it,  so  far 
as  to  embrace  all  the  States  producing  cotton,  sngar,  and  rice,  as 
their  great  staples.  What  is  next  to  be  determined  is,  the  fate 
of  the  mixed  slave  States  —  those  divided  between  farming  and 
jdanting,  ( North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas ) :  and 
then  the  fate  of  the  border  slave  States,  (I>elaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri ) :  and  then,  we  may  confidently 
add,  the  fate  of  the  nation.  Whatever,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  shall  be  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  of  the  free  States,  and  especially  of  the  border  free  States 
(New  Jersey,  Pennsyhania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa), 
may  be  decisive  alike  of  their  own  fate,  and  of  that  of  all  the 
rest,  and  of  the  nation  itself  for  many  generations. 
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6.  Ib  it  possible  fbr  any  thoaghtiiil  peraoD  to  suppose,  thftt  Uns 
spirit  of  reckleaa  disregard  of  sll  ezisting  institntionB,  has  already 
seoompliahed  all  the  resnha  of  which  it  is  capable  ?  What  shall 
prerent  it  frma  nrallowing  up  all  the  remuDiog  slave  States  T 
What  shall,  after  tliat  is  accomplished,  prerent  a  connter-rerohi- 
tion  in  erery  oae  of  those  slave  States  ?  What  shall  prevent  its 
taldng  some  new  direction  with  still  more  v^ement  force,  througb- 
ont  the  whole  North  ?  What  shall  prevent  a  oonuter-rerolntion 
in  every  Northern  State  ?  And  who  can  venture  to  hope,  that  a 
spirit  irMch  everywhere  tramples  nnder  foot  those  institntions 
which  everywhere  have  heen  esteemed  most  sacred,  and  every- 
where despises  the  most  venerable  and  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  otir  country  and  oar  race ;  will  finally  slake  its  thirst  in 
any  thing  bnt  boman  blood,  or  &il  to  assuage  its  insatiable  rapa- 
city by  universal  plunder  1  Cannot  even  the  blind  see,  that 
when  laws  are  violated  in  the  name  of  morality  and  tn^ler,  and 
constitudons  are  set  at  nonght  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  securi- 
ty, and  revolutions  are  accomplished  by  terror  and  conducted 
imder  the  guidance  of  irresistible  fanaticism ;  that  there  can  be 
no  result  to  such  a  career,  as  long  as  it  has  way,  bnt  the  destruc- 
tion of  everything  l^at  human  governments  are  instituted  to 
protect ;  and  that  at  everj  step  of  the  career,  the  overthrow  of 
every  salatary  power  and  the  disintegration  of  every  healthfiil 
force  of  society,  more  and  more  confirms  the  existence  and  the 
reign  of  universal  anarchy  ?  It  is  as  if  God  should  destroy  every 
principle  of  cohesion  in  the  physical  universe,  and  leave  every 
separate  f(H^w  in  it  working  to  the  destruction  of  all  things.  It 
is  as  if  he  should  destroy  every  idea  of  subjection  in  the  moral 
universe,  and  leave  the  passions  of  men  to  work  out  all  the  horrors 
of  an  infinite  disorder.  It  is  as  the  steady  working  of  omnipo- 
tent force,  unto  the  production  of  universal  helplessness.  It  is, 
when  it  shall  pervade  tiie  earth,  the  realization  of  the  conjectures 
of  those  who  expound  the  divine  predictions  concerning  the  con- 
ditioD  in  which  The  Son  of  Man  will  find  all  nations  at  his  second 
coming  —  the  universal  r^gn  of  lawlessness  after  the  universal  dis- 
integration of  every  element  capable  of  restraining  it.  What  we 
say  is  —  not  that  thrae  results  are  inevitable :  God  forbid !  But  we 
do  Bay  they  are  natural  —  they  are  imminent  —  they  are  far  more 
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to  be  apprehended,  than  vhat  has  already  occurred,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  was  to  be  apprehended  thirty  yean  ago. 
And  we  may  say  these  things  with  a  greater  confidence  of  an  in- 
sight of  the  terrible  future,  and  a  more  eager  beseeching  of  our 
generation  to  beware ;  since  during  more  than  thirty  years  we 
have  not  ceased  to  lift  up  an  unheeded  testimony,  both  against 
the  principles  and  the  proceedings,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South  —  whose  frightful  results  the  country  is  now  beginning  to 
realise. 

IL  1.  Let  uH  now  seek,  amidst  this  chaos,  for  some  ground  of 
hope  and  eSbrt.  Throughout  the  eighteen  free  States,  society  is 
supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Bepublican  party.  As 
indicated  by  the  presidential  election  in  November  last,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  the  majority  in  all  those  States,  did  at  that  time, 
believe  the  election  of  Mr,  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  to  be  the 
best  of  the  alternatives  then  offered  to  their  choice ;  and  it  may 
be  further  conceded,  though  it  is  not  strictly  accurate,  that,  at 
present,  the  local  political  and  military  power,  in  all  those  States, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bepublican  party.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
a  minority  in  those  States,  numerically  almost  ae  large  as  the 
entire  voting  population  of  the  fifteen  slave  States,  voted  against 
Mr.  Lincoln — and  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  dietiactire 
principles  of  the  Bepublican  party.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  & 
very  large  number  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  far 
more  Whigs  or  Americans  than  they  are  Republicans ;  —  and  it 
is  equ^ly-  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  Republiean 
party  itself,  atrictiy  speaking,  are  patriotic  men,  who,  while  they 
preferred  the  success  of  their  party  to  the  success  of  any  other 
party,  prefer  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  security  of  their 
country  above  anything  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  triumph  of 
their  party.  If  any  poUticf^  result  in  the  future,  therefore,  can 
be  considered  certain,  it  is  certain,  that  a  revolution  in  opinioD, 
more  or  less  decided,  will  manifest  itself  throughout  ihe  fVee 
States,  whenever  the  issue  is  clearly  put  to  them  between  their 
country  and  any  political  party.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
whatever  party  shall  hurry  those  States,  by  whatever  means,  into 
Uie  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the  anguish  of  that  impending  anar- 
chy of  which  we  have  spoken ;  will  perish  by  a  countw-revolu- 
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tion,  jnst  as  apt  to  be  bloody  there  aa  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
nation.  ' 

2.  In  the  position  of  all  the  alare  States  there  are  peculiar  cir- 
comstancee  much  overlookod,  both  amongst  themselves  and  others; 
but  nevertheless  decisive  in  the  long  run.  No  force,  however 
small,  bnt  will  accomplish  its  end,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed : 
even  that  which  is  infinitely  minute,  if  it  operates  through  an 
infinite  period.  The  eiz  cotton  States  appear  to  us  to  have  taken 
their  coarse  in  ench  a  temper,  with  such  purposes,  upon  such 
principles,  and  nnder  such  foregone  conclusions,  that  they  neither 
desire  to  return  to  their  former  position,  nor  would  at  present 
agree  to  anything  that  they  believe  would  accomplish  that  result. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  we  are  mistaken  in  tliis  painful  con- 
clusion, and  we  should  heartily  rejoice  to  know  that  we  are:  but, 
seeing  no  ground  on  which  we  can  doubt  that  the  case  stands  thus, 
neither  do  we  see  any  on  which  we  can  avoid  stating  onr  belief. 
It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  many  thousands  of  patriotic  men  in 
all  the  cotton  States,  to  suppose  that  either  of  those  States  would 
have  been  allowed  to  take  the  course  it  has  pursued,  without  a 
desperate  political  struggle  in  its  own  bosom ;  if  the  circumatances 
of  these  men,  in  each  of  those  States,  had  appeared  to  them  to 
allow  9f  resistance  to  the  organised  force  which  swept  socie^ 
away.  There  are  'also  thousands  of  persons  in  ^I  those  States, 
who  even  sow  consider  it  a  slander  and  a  reproaeb,  that  ulterior 
designs  are  ascribed  to  those  who  direct  this  secession  movemest, 
which  it  seems  apparent  to  all  mankind,  except  themselves,  are 
not  only  certain  to'  be  realized  if  the  movement  is  permanently 
tostained,  bnt  which  were  amongst  the  earliest  and  most  powerful 
causes  of  die  long  cherished  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  real 
restraints  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  imaginary  perils 
and  injuries  of  the  Federal  Union.  In  the  actual  condition  of  the 
States  which  have  already  seceded,  as  we  nnderstand  that  condi- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  about,  we 
deem  it  perfectly  ohvioas  that  a  counter-revolution  must  manifest 
itself  in  every  one  of  them  —  equally  as  decided,  and  porhaps 
more  violent,  than  the  revolution  which  has  already  occurred. 
That  ODoater-revolntion  may  be  in  a  direction  more  and  more 
btal — bringiog  into  UDControlled  power,  parties  wholly  unfit  and 
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uiiworthjr  to  possesB  it.  li  may  be  in  a  direction  emiaectly  favor- 
ftble  to  tlie  aecarity  and  prosperity  of  those  cotton  States,  and 
terminating  in  their  restoration  to  the  Union,  under  the  lead  of  a 
party  whose  elementA  now  lie  scattered,  or  even  as  yet  totally  nn- 
developed.  But  the  present  rerolntion,  in  its  very  nature,  its 
cansoB,  and  its  designs  —  must  go  deeper,  in  one  direction  or  ik» 
(dher.  In  wMeh  directjon,  depends  in  our  opinion,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  a  great  degree,  iqKin  these  contingencies :  1.  The 
conduct  of  the  present  ruling  faction  in  those  States ;  its  forbear- 
ance on  the  one  hand,  or  its  violence  on  the  other :  2.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  GoTemment  towards  those  States ;  as  it  may 
be  firm  and  yet  temperato,  or  bb  it  may  be  Tacillating  and  timid : 
S.  The  conduct  of  the  slare  States  eontinsing  in  the  Union ;  as 
they-may  share  the  madness  of  the  six  seoeding  States,  or  as  they 
may  arrest  the  pestilence  at  the  cotton  line,  and  by  their  wisdom 
and  courage  restore  the  Union :  4.  The  conduct  of  the  &ee  States, 
and  especially  those  along  the  slave  border  ;  as  they  ^all  obsti- 
nately persist  in  fomenting  opinions  and  performing  acts  touch- 
ing the  whole  quration  of  the  Blade  Race,  which  they  can  now 
clearly  see  must  involve  the  country  in  one  common  ruin,  or  as 
tliey,  by  a  common  consent,  or  by  a  counter-revolution  in  tiieir  own 
bosom,  restore  public  opinion  to  a  condition  under  which  slave 
States  may  safely  live  in  peace  with  them.  Under  aucU  ciroum- 
stances  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  great  and  difficult  is  the  task  laid 
on  true  statesmen,  everywhere,  and  how  immense  and  how  dubiona 
•re  tii«  issues  submitted  to  them. 

8.  The  remaining  nine  slave  States,  of  which  five  are  bordM* 
States,  and  four  are  mixed  slave  States,  have  in  each  of  these 
classes  peculiarities  as  marked  as  those  which  diBtinguish  the 
cotton  Btetos ;  yet  as  the  whole  nine  occupy  a  similar  position  at 
1^  present  moment,  widi  regard  to  the  revolution  which  has  swept 
over  the  cotton  States ;  tiiey  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be 
thrown  together  in  developing  the  great  ideas  we  are  endeavoring 
to  disclose.  What  the  exact  issue  will  he  in  these  nine  States — 
or  whether  it  will  be  similar  in  them  all  —  or  in  which  direction 
the  prevailing  opinion  will  settie,  if  different  courses  M'O  taken  — 
are  questions  which  it  is  imposuble  to  determine  at  this  time. 
Bat  it  is  very  obvious,  tltat  if  the  whole  nine  —  or  even  the  greater 
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part  of  them,  embracing  the  leading  and  poverfdl  States,  refiiBe 
to  unite  in  the  movement  taken  by  the  six  cotton  St&tes,  that 
moTement  mnst  neceBsarily  prove  a  ffulore,  both  as  to  its  avowed, 
and  aa  to  any  concealed  object ;  a  counter-revolution  in  the  cotton 
States  becomes  presently  inevitable;  and  those  cotton  States 
nnist  ultimately  accommodate  themselves  to  ^e  policy,  whatever 
it  may  be,  adopted  by  the  other  and  leading  States,  instead  of 
being  able  to  force  those  far  more  powerfhl  than  themselves,  to 
follow  blindly  and  servilely  a  coarse  disapproved  bj  them,  and 
which  rests  for  its  nltimate  reason,  upon  nothing  better  than  the 
sadden  caprice  of  Sooth  Carolina,  or  her  chronic  hatred  of  the 
National  Union.  There  are  immense  considerations,  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  merits  of  the  great  cause  which  is  nnder 
trial  —  why  the  course  dictated  by  South  Carolina,  and  adopted  by 
the  other  cotton  States,  should  be  steadfastly  rejected.  Amongst 
these  are  such  as  follow :  1.  This  method  by  BeoeBsion  annihi- . 
lates  the  very  idea  of  all  force  in  permanent  constitntiona)  onion, 
or  common  government  over  sovereign  States,  and  establishes  as 
inherent  in  all  possible  future  unions,  "the  idea  of  anarchy,  and 
deprives  liberty  forever  of  the  possibility  of  being  either  stable 
or  strong:  2.  The  method  of  secession,  by  teparate  State  action, 
is  founded  on  illnsions  atterly  fatal  and  absurd,  that  the  Amerioaa 
people  are  not  a  ■nation  —  the  Federal  Constitution  not  a  govern- 
ment —  the  American  people  not  bound  to  be  loyal  except  to  local 
asthorities,  which  being  assamed,  condemns  this  continent  to  be 
the  everlasting  habitation  of  every  thing  feeble,  factions,  and  ex- 
travagant :  3.  The  adoption  of  ordinances  of  secessioD,  by  con- 
ventions called  by  ordinary  Legislatures  —  without  allowing  the 
people  to  determine  by  a  previous  sovereign  aot  whether  or  not 
die  convention  shall  exist,  and  by  a  subsequent  sovereign  »et 
whether  or  not  its  proceedings  shall  have  force — destroys  the 
very  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  makes  constitutional 
liberty  and  security  impoaeible,  ^d  invites  factions,  in  proportioQ 
as  they  are  corrupt  or  incompetent,  to  usurp  and  to  abuse  sove- 
reign power :  4.  The  utter  refusal  to  consult  widi  States,  all  of 
which  were  united  by  the  highest  human  obligations  —  and  many 
of  which  were  involved  in  perils  the  very  same  in  kind  and  higher 
in  degree  —  is  a  line  of  conduct  reckless  in  itself  iiuolting  to  all 
VOL.  I.  — NO.  1.  6 
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others,  apparently  adopted  with  the  purpose  of  rendering  all 
peaceful,  considerate,  or  even  decorons  arrangements  impossible, 
and  necessarily  jeopards,  in  the  result  reached,  the  profitable 
oontinnance  of  slavery,  if  not  its  very  existence,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  slave  States,  and  amongst  them  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  loyal,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  them  all.  At  the 
present  moment  two  most  important  truths  are  perfectly  distinct. 
The  fir^  is,  that  the  actjon  hitherto  taken  ia  the  States  whose 
position  we  are  now  considering,  —  no  matter  what  that  action 
may  lead  to  —  involves  a  fundamental  disBcnt  from  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  six  seceding  States  —  and  contemplates  redress 
in  a  different  way,  and  upon  opposite  principles.  The  second  is, 
that  a  very  great  portion  of  each  of  tliese  nine  States,  probably 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  most  of  them  —  possibly  in  all  of 
them,  —  are  warmly  attached  to  the  Union,  —  are  resolutely  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  nation  as  their  nation, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  particular 
States  of  which  they  are  citizens,  and  are  far  more  inclined  to 
compose  existing  difficulties,  than  to  drive  matters  to  extremity 
in  any  direction. 

4.  These  facts  and  considerations,  taken  in  detail  and  taken 
aH  together,  are  worthy  of  the  very  highest  consideration ;  —  and 
whatever  the  issue  of  events  may  be,  they  reveal  to  the  people 
and  to  those  they  trust,  the  grounds  on  which,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  the  country,  may  be  saved:  and  they  disclose  to  posterity 
the  pregnant  and  enduring  truth,  that  at  the  utmost  peril  of  the 
country  the  peopU  would  have  saved  it,  if  they  hod  been  bravely 
and  wisely  led.  For  under  fair  and  true  statesmanship,  the 
chances  are  more  than  equal,  in  the  jirtl  place,  to  rally  the  im- 
mense masses  of  the  nine  slave  States  whose  people  are  now  pon- 
dering their  course,  to  such  an  action  afi  will  make  their  position 
secure  in  the  Union,  and  satisfy  them :  in  the  aeamd  place,  to 
secure  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of  secession  by  the  Federal 
Administration,  as  will  at  once  give  efficacy  to  the  laws,  and  avoid 
armed  collision,  except  in  repelling  force  by  force :  in  the  third 
place,  to  seek  and  to  rely  upon,  such  a  reaction  among  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  the  free  States,  as  will,  by  a  common  consent,  or 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  by  hurling  from  power  those  who  stand 
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in  die  way,  make  manifest  the  determinatioii  of  those  masses  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  reign  of  that  atheistical  and  relentless  fanati- 
cism, which  18  the  origiDal  cause  of  the  min  that  stares  ns  all  in 
the  face  :  and  in  tike  fourth  place,  to  expect  and  await  with  con- 
fidence, the  inevitable  connter-revoltition  in  the  States  which  hare 
dready  seceded,  which  will  disabnse  the  minds  of  men  of  the  de- 
ianon  that  the  revolution  there  has  been,  as  to  the  popular  masses, 
either  spontaneons  or  cordial,  and  restore  those  States  to  ftteir 
tme  position  in  the  confederacy.  It  is  in  this  manner  tliat  re- 
sults, eqaally  indispeoBable  and  glorioos,  are  attainable,  —  resolts 
capable  also,  no  donbt,  of  being  defeated ;  and  that  in  ways  far 
too  rarioos  to  be  traced  here.  Bnt  when  defeated,  let  as  never 
forget  Uiat  they  who  defeat  them  will  share  in  fall  measnre  with 
ns,  all  present  evils,  and  will  bear  alone  the  execrationa  of  poster- 
i^.  And  when  defeated,  what  will  remain  for  this  generation, 
will  be  to  realize  the  calamities  of  that  frigbtinl  condition  we  have 
traced  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper ;  -—  or,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  show  on  a  former  occasion,  to  constmct  even  upon  the 
line  between  the  free  and  t^e  slave  States,  a  new  and  central 
power — competent  at  once  to  preserve  all  oar  institntions,  to 
develope  oar  national  progress,  and  to  direct  the  doBtinies  of  this 
continent. 

5.  Besides  the  special  considerations  which  we  have  developed, 
ae  particularly  relevant  to  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  the 
manner  in  which  her  destiny  may  be  retrieved :  there  are  many 
other  copsiderations  of  a  more  general  kind,  and  of  the  highest 
force,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  which  it  behooves 
every  man  to  ponder  deeply,  before  he  despairs  of  Mb  coontry, 
and  before  he  lays  his  bands  rudely  on  our  existing  institutions, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  something  better.  Of  these,  there  are  two 
BO  preeminent,  that  we  ought  to  direct  special  attention  to  them. 
The  favt  relates  to  that  view  of  the  subject  which  discloses  the 
indestractible  power  of  life  in  each  a  nation  as  this,  and  the 
length  and  depth  and  breadth  of  the  agony  which  it  can  endnre, 
and  yet  live.  They  who  know  the  past  of  human  aSaira,  and 
&ej  who  reflect  on  that  eternal  logic  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
things  and  events,  know  that  a  nation  like  this  canMt  die.  It  is 
hardly  poB«Me  to  conceive  how  it  can  even  he  murdered;  bnt  ^ie 
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it  cannot  It  would  be  M  easy  to  conceive  that  France  coold  be 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe  as  one  of  its  greatest  nationa, 
and  restored  to  the  condition  it  occupied  before  its  conquest  hj 
Oiesar ;  as  to  ocmoeiTe  of  the  American  nation  being  aonihitated, 
its  sabUste  career  out  short,  its  boandlefls  possesuons  parcelled 
est,  and  an  ignonunions  retinue  of  numberiess  aristocracies,  dem- 
ocTBciee,  dnkedoms,  and  pmicipalities,  permanently  filling  its  seat 
(^  empire  and  of  glory.  After  eighteen  centuries  of  anguish, 
Italy,  bailed  by  the  acclamations  of  mankind,  is  purging  herself 
in  a  baptism  of  blood  from  the  rery  condition  which  men  are  pre- 
paring for  OS ;  and  the  consuming  instinct  of  her  restored  life  is 
for  that  very  natwmd  unity  which  we  are  expected  to  saerifiee, 
and  ut  dc&nlt  of  which  she  has  suffered  every  form  of  evil,  in 
every  stage  of  civilization,  under  every  kind  of  government. 
What  have  they  to  offer  us,  in  exchange  for  our  national  unity, 
bst  sorrow  without  an  object — -and  degradation  without  a  limit 
—accompanied  with  draggles  and  suffering  for  its  recovery, 
reneiwed,  and  suppressed  in  blood,  and  renewed  for  evermore — 
antil  in  eome  distant  age,  perhaps,  it  shall  be  restored  amidst  the 
lejoieongB  of  all  peoples !  This  blind  and  fierce  spirit  of  anarchy 
which  has  fastened  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nation,  and  is 
threatening  to  eat  into  ita  heart,  has  no  aspect  more  startling^ 
than  ita  firightful  antagonism  to  the  absolute  tendency  and  the 
total  mrilisstion  of  the  age,  in  which  it  has  made  itself  manifest. 
The  aeetmd  of  the  two  great  considerations  alkded  to,  relates  to 
tlie  dominion  and  purpose  of  God  over  and  concerning  our  coun- 
try. '^R  revolting  disregard  which  this  whole  movement  towards 
destntetion  exhibits  towards  God's  dealings  with  our  coun^,  the 
shocking  eonceptions  it  proclaims  of  oar  mission  as  a  peoploj 
compared  wiUi  the  conception  of  that  mission  as  indicated  by  God 
himself,  ]»esent  almost  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  caae.  Nor  is  it 
tita  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  lawless  spirit  wbicb  underlies 
Ae  entire  revolution,  that  while  in  both  extremities  of  the  nation 
it  fastens  npon  the  same  idea  —  the  slavery  of  the  Aftican  race 
—  as  the  controlling  idea  of  Gfod  in  all  his  purposes  concerning 
)» ;  it  should  give  that  idea  its  utmost  deatructiveness  to  as,  and 
its  utmost  offensiveness  to  God,  by  making  it  work  in  dirGctions 
precisely  opposite.     Is  it  oonceivable  that  God  should  teach  hia 
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eMIdren  ftt  &e  ^orth,  thkt  iiis  bigliest  porpose  coQceming  the 
American  people  U,  tkat  they  ghonld  extdngaiih  Afiioan  slavOTy ; 
and  at  the  same  nuHnent  teach  his  childrea  at  the  Soath,  that  his 
highest  purpose  coQceming  the  Americaa  people  is,  that  they 
ahonld  perpetrate  A&icao  slaveiy  ?  Bather  is  it  not  ntterly  in- 
coneeivabie,  that  he  should  have  taught  any  of  them  that  his  pnr- 
poMS  coDceniiag  African  slavery,  or  the  AMcan  race,  in  any  way 
Thaterer  contain  his  chief  parposes  concerning  tha  white  race  on 
Uiis  continent?  A  more  melancholy  inBtanoe  can  scarcely  be 
produced  in  all  history,  of  the  destructiTe  extent  to  which  re- 
ligious opinion  can  be  made  to  take  the  prerailing  hue  of  a  fierce 
cDthusiftsm,  or  an  intolerant  fanaticism,  whi(^  reigns  around  it 
It  is  not  in  this  manner,  on  the  one  side  or  the  o^mt,  that  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Ood's  children,  scattered  ovec  thui  great 
empire  like  salt  which  hag  iu>t  lost  its  sayour,  interpret  the  teach- 
ings of  his  word,  the  indications  of  his  providence,  or  the  tokens 
of  hia  infinite  mercy  towards  us.  It  is  not  in  any  such  sense  of 
the  mission  of  oar  country,  or  our  race,  that  the  people  every- 
where, have  so  lately  eome  before  Ood,  in  a  great  service  of 
national  humiliation,  confessing  their  sins,  and  praying  for  his 
gracious  interposition  in  this  time  of  sore  need.  Who  is  authorized 
to  say,  that  God  has  not  heard  the  cry  of  his  people  ?  Who  will 
dare  to  say,  that  God  is  not  able  to  save  ?  In  the  utmost  extrem- 
ity of  Israel,  God  said  to  them  by  Moses,  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still, 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God,  which  fae  will  shew  to  you  to-day. 

ilL  1.  At  present,  and  during  a  long  course  of  preceding 
years,  it  has  been  the  very  general  impression  that  Negro  slavery 
was  the  direct,  if  not  the  tingle  difficulty,  in  all  the  commottons 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  As  far  as  these  commotions 
hare  had  a  mor^  and  religions  element,  and  have  manifested 
themselvea  in  the  bosom  of  the  dtfierent  Christian  denominations, 
this  vide-sprcad  impression  has  probably  been  true.  But  in  other 
respects  the  connection  of  Negro  slavery  with  these  commotions, 
throaghont,  has  been  indirect ;  and  its  moral  and  religious  aspect 
has  had  little  significance,  except  oe  the  abolition  movement  has 
been  free-thinking  in  religion,  and  as  political  and  sectional  parties 
have  coerced  religious  opinion  in  particular  directions,  for  party 
and  sectional  purposes.     'Sm  snlliSoation  movement  many  years 
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ftgo,  in  South  Oarolina,  related  to  Blavery  only  in  the  most  indi- 
rect way  —  and  in  no  connection  with  any  moral  or  religious 
question.  It  was  a  qaestion  of  revenue,  taxation,  commerce, 
tariffs,  wealth :  a  false  ^eory  of  political  economy  enrt^ed  by  the 
peculiar  condition  of  labor.  More  recently,  the  commotion  about 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  has  been  a  struggle  for  political  power, 
aggravated  on  the  side  of  the  North  by  the  urgency  of  its  nu- 
merous emigrant  population  for  cheap  homes  in  fertile  regions. 
And  at  the  present  moment,  the  States  which  have  seceded,  are 
of  all  the  slave  States  the  very  ones  whicli  would  uot  have 
seceded,  and  the  slave  States  which  are  most  anxious  to  preserve 
the  Union  are  the  very  ones  which  would  have  promptly  seceded, 
if  the  current  impression  of  the  case  was  true  and  complete.  If 
at  any  time  within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  revolution  in  produc- 
tion, in  trade,  in  commerce,  in  any  thing,  had  wrought  a  thorough 
change  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  South,  touching  —  not  the 
essential  nature  —  but  the  incidental  advantages  of  slavery  in  a 
political  and  a  financial  point  of  view ;  of  course,  no  one  would 
ever  have  heard  of  secession  in  the  South — or  even  seen  the 
remotest  approach  to  the  existing  state  of  opinion  at  the  North. 
It  is  the  idea  of  power — power  to  be  diminished  by  remaining 
in  the  Union  and  to  be  incalculably  augmented  by  leaving  it; 
the  idea  of  wealth,  of  conquest,  of  advancement — all  of  them, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  in  the  highest  degree  illusive  and 
fatal ;  but  it  is  these  ideas — far  more  than  any  disgust  that  the 
North  condemns  slavery  as  immoral,  or  any  apprehension  that 
slavery  will  be  disturbed,  or  slaves  stolen,  or  the  South  annoyed 
in  the  Union  —  that  pervades  the  present  dominaat  party  in  the 
cotton  States,  and  enabled  it  to  precipitate  them  into  revolutioo. 
How  far  this  aspect  of  the  case  aggravates  or  alleviates  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  it,  in  any  hope  of  such  an  issue  as  we  con- 
sider fortunate,  must  depend  on  many  considerations  which  can 
not  be  discussed  here.  In  any  event,  it  seems  clear  that  they 
who  wonld  heal  a  malady  must  understand  its  exact  natnre.  And 
if  it  is  never  healed,  they  who  eagerly  desire  that  it  should  he, 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  posterity  a  fair  and  complete  statement 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  remedy  they  propose  for  it 
2.  Human  servitude,  considered  in  its  widest  sense,  and  of 
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which  hereditary  alaveiy  as  it  exists  in  oup  slave  States  is  th* 
extreme  form  —  may  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  DiTine  Revela- 
tion—  or  in  the  light  of  the  Law  of  Tfatare  —  or  in  the  light  of 
Qie  political  and  manicipal  institutions  of  the  coantriee  where  it 
exists.  Considered  in  this  last  aspect  —  there  ought  to  be  no 
dispute  concerning  it,  and  there  can  be  none  fairly,  in  this  coun- 
by,  except  in  a  single  point  of  riew  —  namely,  its  existence  in 
the  national  territory,  which  we  will  speak  of  separately.  For, 
tmdeniably,  each  State  has  the  complete  and  exclusive  right,  to 
determine  concerning  it  as  a  strictly  domestic  iostitutioa ;  and, 
undeniably,  neither  any  other  State,  nor  the  govemmeat  which  is 
common  to  all  the  States,  has  any  power  to  interfere  with  it,  or 
concerning  it,  in  any  State.  And  this  is  not  only  matter  of  con- 
stitutional obligation  on  one  side,  and  uncontrolled  right  on  the 
other ;  but  the  plainest  dictates  of  prudence,  and  the  clearest  obli- 
gations ef  morality,  impose  upon  the  States,  and  the  general 
government,  the  duty  of  a  simple,  sincere,  and  faithful  observance 
of  all  that  is  implied,  as  weU  as  all  that  is  expressed,  in  these  re- 
strictions. Massachnsetta  has  no  right,  of  any  kind,  to  assail 
slavery  in  South  Carolina,  —  por  has  South  Carolina  any  right  of 
any  sort  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Massacha- 
setts  :  and  any  attempt  on  the  port  of  the  General  Government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  favour  any  such  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  either  of  them,  is  a  foolish  and  wicked  perversion  of  its  own 
nature.  Nor  is  there  any  plea  that  can  be  offered,  either  by  the 
General  Government,  or  by  any  State,  for  departing  from  this 
clear  line  of  mutual  duty,  which  is  not  immoral  in  itself,  and 
rerolutionary  in  its  tendency.  Moreover  the  prompt  and  cordial 
performance  by  all  parties,  towards  each  other,  of  all  the  mutual 
duties  binding  upon  them  under  the  Federal  Constitution  touching 
every  subject,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
amongst  the  duties  connected  with  slavery  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  of  which  we  will  speak  separately ;  besides  being 
every  way  binding  before  God  and  man,  is  the  sure,  the  wise,  and 
the  peaceful  way  to  promote  all  the  interests  of  all  the  parties, 
■ad  to  secure  the  lasting  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

3.  When  we  undertake  to  determine  this,  or  indeed  any  qnes- 
tiou,  under  what  we  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  we  encounter  the 
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most  serions  diffieultiflB  at  every  8t«p.  What  we  shall  saj,  thwe- 
fore,  on  this  topic,  must  be  in  wbordiDation  to  what  has  Just  b«en 
said  under  tlie  aspect  of  onr  civil  and  political  obligatioas,  and 
irtiat  we  shall  saj  preseDtl;  under  the  aspect  of  revealed  truth  and 
duty.  Besides  the  statement  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  recorded  and 
reiterated  in  the  Word  of  Ctod,  of  which  we  do  not  speak  at 
present,  there  are  other  —  perhaps  numerotTs,  but  certainly  indis- 
tinct, and  perhaps  contradictory  utteruices  of  that  great  and  per- 
manent law.  At  the  head  of  these  utterances  we  may  place  th^ 
which  the  human  reason  discloses:  next  to  that,  perhaps,  the 
commoii  impulses  of  the  human  soul :  then,  perhaps,  the  current 
opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  human  race :  and  then,  which  in  some 
respects  ought  to  be  held  most  valid  of  all  —  the  common  and 
apparently  inevitable,  if  not  voluntary  state  of  our  race  in  all 
ages  —  as  the  best  concrete  expression  of  its  reason,  its  impulses, 
and  its  current  belief — and  therefore  of  the  Law  of  its  Nature 
in  its  present  state.  If  we  will  reflect  cuefiilly  on  each  of  these 
utterances  of  the  Law  of  Nature  touching  this  vast  topic  of  human 
servitude,  we  will  perceive  how  narrow  is  the  foothold  they  afford 
to  support  us  in  disloyalty  towards  the  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  much  less  to  sustain  us  in  rejecting  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God.  (1.)  The  human  reason  teaches  with  clear- 
ness, that  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing,  or  such  an  idea,  as  property, 
the  highest  form  of  it — nay,  the  very  basis  of  it  —  is  the  right 
which  every  one  has  to  himself:  and  just  as  clearly,  that  the 
claim  of  property  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  on  the  part  of  one  per- 
son in  another  person,  is  founded  in  the  rejection  of  the  very 
foundation  of  the  idea  of  property,  since  my  right  to  have  another 
rests  on  my  previous  right  to  myself.  On  the  other  hand,  human 
•reason  teaches  us  that  prop^ty  in  ourself  is  as  capable  of  being 
forfeited,  limited,  or  alienated,  as  any  other  property.  For  ex- 
ample, the  right  of  existence  is  higher  than  our  property  in  our- 
self ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  I  may  not  part  absolutely  with 
the  latter,  in  order  to  secure  the  former,  as  it  is  to  say  I  may  not 
limit  my  property  in  myself,  in  order  to  make  my  existence  more 
endurable,  or  even  more  comfortable.  And  the  very  nature  of 
hnman  society  is  such,  that  the  liberty,  as  well  as  the  life  and 
property  of  every  one,  passes  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
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■ooiet;,  from  ita  abwlute  pcrsosAl  form,  into  a  modified  form  de- 
twminable  only  by  Ae  aggregate  Till — which  vill  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  will  of  God.  But  u  the  human  race  is  in 
rebellion  against  God — humau  reason  lands  the  problem  very 
nearly  in  a  paradox.  (2.)  If  we  appeal  next  for  guidance  to  tho 
wmmon  impuite$  of  the  human  soul,  in  order  to  have  this  great 
question  of  homui  servituds  interpreted,  we  obtain  a  response 
equally  vague,  but  far  more  vehement  than  before.  Surety  it  is, 
and  it  has  always  been,  the  desire  of  every  human  being  to  be 
free  from  restraint — -the  passionate  desire  of  onr  race  to  posaesa 
what  each  member  of  it,  in  his  particular  condition,  meant  by 
liberty.  And  die  aggregate  impulse  of  the  race  in  that  direction, 
is  more  powerful  and  is  better  regulated  to-day  than  it  ever  was 
before,  —  and  the  hope  of  true,  and  stable,  and  universal  freedom, 
as  the  Enal  inheritance  of  all  mankind,  may  be  more  rationally 
Perished,  than  at  uiy  former  period.  Bat  the  wisest  men  and  the 
freest  people  know  the  beat — that  this  personal  desire  of  freedom 
from  restraint  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  restraint  is  wrong ; 
and  that  this  universal  impulse  towards  what  they  mean  by  liberty, 
totally  fails — of  itself — in  proving  that  they  who  cherish  it 
would  do  aught  but  mischief,  if  God  were  to  gratify  all  their  de- 
sires.    It  is  one  of  the  moat  sorrowful  aspects  of  human  nature 

—  this  consuming  impulse  towards  liberty  and  equality  —  this 
lasting  desire  of  the  good  and  the  wise  that  it  might  be  gratified 

—  this  total  impossibility  of  its  gratification,  except  under  special 
conditions  of  advancement,  reached  as  yet  by  comparatively  small 
portions  of  our  race.  (3.)  And  now  if  we  turn  to  the  common 
opinion  and  itlit^af  the  human  raee,  as  the  true  expositor  of  that 
Uw  of  their  nature  under  the  light  of  which  the  institutions  of  the 
most  civilized  statea  are  to  be  abolished  and  the  inspired  teach- 
ings of  God  are  to  be  silenced ;  we  may  take  one  firm  step,  and 
then  all  is  chaos,  which  thickenS'  as  we  advance.  Assuredly  there 
is  a  aenae  of  good  and  of  true  —  and  therefore  of  right  and  just 

—  nniveraal  in  our  race  ;  and  a  sense,  moreover,  that  these  things 
apply  to,  and  ought  to  regulate,  all  the  conditions  and  relations 
of  man  —  servitude  in  aU  its  forms  amongst  the  rest.  If  there 
was  ever  an  opinion  and  belief  conmion  to  our  race,  that  servitude 
in  ita  widest  sesse  was  conbmry  to  the  nature  of  man ;  then  the 
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race  had  before  it  always,  in  the  actual  conditioii  of  the  larger 
part  of  it,  the  clearest  proof  that  the  belief  was  absurd.  If  there 
had  erer  been  auch  a  common  belief  stroDg  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  practical  life ;  then  half  the  race  would  hare  immediately 
perished  from  want  —  or  uniTersal  rapine  would  have  become  its 
habitual  condition.  The  belief  has,  no  doubt,  been  common  to 
our  race  in  all  time,  that  every  one  ought  to  enjoy  all  the  gifts 
of  God,  and  aisongBt  the  rest  the  ineatimable  one  of  personal 
freedom,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  God's  providence  had  placed  each  person  —  that  is,  so  for 
as  was  compatible  with  the  will  of  the  Giver  of  all  good,  thus 
made  known  to  every  person.  And  this  belief  is  true  and  just. 
But  what  is  established  by  it  is,  that  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nature  as  explained  by  the  spontaneous  belief  of  mankind,  servi- 
tude in  every  form  may,  though  of  itself  indifferent,  become 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  And  beyond  this  unquestionable  truth — 
he  who  will  enquire  will  get  no  intelligible  response.  (4.)  The 
last  of  the  four  utterances  of  the  Law  of  Nature  which  we  have 
specified,  is  the  actual  execution  of  the  law,  as  that  is  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  common  state  of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
every  stage  of  civilization.  Here  there  is  no  possibility  of  mis- 
take. The  testimony  is  as  nnonimons,  as  it  is  frightful  and  uni- 
versal. The  different  races,  the  different  nations,  the  different 
tribes,  the  different  families,  the  different  individuals  —  all,  every 
where,  have  felt  themselves  to  be  naturally  impelled  to  reduce 
each  other  into  a  condition  of  subjection  —  and  have  felt  them- 
selves to  be  naturally  permitted,  upon  a  change  of  fortune,  to 
submit  to  a  state  of  subjection.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  natural  and  universal  conduct  of  mankind,  as  clearly  proves  that 
men  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  they  ought  to  be  masters,  as 
their  conduct  could  possibly  prove  they  were  convinced  that. they 
ought  not  to  be  slaves.  Those  conditions  of  mankind  which  ore 
alledged  to  resemble  most  nearly  the  condition  claimed  to  be  nat- 
ural to  man,  are  the  very  conditions  in  which  servitude,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  the  most  spontaneous  and  complete;  and  it  is  in 
conditions  of  advanced  civilization  that  the  extreme  forms  of  ser- 
vitude gradn^y  expire  —  unless  some  peeuliar  element  in  tiis 
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state  of  society  opposes  ui  insuperable  barrier  to  its  eztinctiaii. 
It  takes  nothing  from  this  boundless  testimony,  to  assert  that  the 
dreary  conclusion  it  establishes  is  contrary  to  the  reason,  the  im- 
pulses, and  the  beliefs  of  manluad;  for  if  the  assertion  were  true, 
it  only  shows  that  mankind  cannot  be,  what  mankind  asserts,  de- 
sires,  and  believes  it  should  be.  And  the  more  desolate  the  con- 
viction thus  begotten  may  he,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  look 
— for  the  mitigation  of  human  servitude  —  not  to  revolution 
baBed  on  our  notions  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  but  to  the  wise  and 
temperate  amelioration  of  existing  institutions,  under  the  io- 
fluence  of  the  love  of  God.  And  the  more  all  other  rules  of 
judgment  and  conduct  fail  us,  the  more  ought  fre  to  feel  obliged 
to  submit  ourselveB  to  the  guidance  of  God,  in  matters  which  con- 
cern us  so  nearly  as  these  now  do.  What  remains,  therefore,  is 
to  consider  the  question  of  human  servitude  in  the  light  of  divine 
revelation. 

4.  It  is  is  Uie  Word  of  God  that  this  great  problem  is  com- 
pletely solved.  Human  servitude,  in  all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the 
badges  of  the  fallen  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  every  in- . 
cident  of  it,  that  aggravates  any  particular  form  of  it,  or  &at 
augments  the  severity  of  all  the  forms  of  it  from  the  very  lightest 
to  the  very  heaviest,  is  a  separate  proof  that  our  natural  condi- 
tion is  one  of  sia  and  misery.  And  whatever  revolt  there  may 
be  in  human  nature  against  any  form  of  servitude,  is  a  kind  of 
testimoay  to  the  original  freedom  in  which  man  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  to  the  remaining  susceptibility  of  his  de- 
praved nature  to  be  restored ;  while  the  utter  inability  of  the  race 
to  escape  this  part  of  its  deplorable  condition,  shows  how.  deeply 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  that  condition  are  laid  in  its  nature. 
A  fallen  race,  lying  under  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  holy  law  —  but  having  his  promise  of  deliverance  even 
in  this  life  and  of  immortal  blessedness  in  a  better  life  to  come — 
is  making  its  way,  in  this  condition  of  probation,  through  the  ages 
and  across  the  earth.  The  accumulated  experience  of  the  entire 
existence  of  the  race,  and  the  uniform  course  of  divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  explicit  declarations  of  God's  Word,  show  us  in 
the  clearest  manner,  that  the  career  of  such  a  race,  in  such  a 
state,  and  yet  undw  such  a  probation,  must  neceesarilj  exhibit 
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umoli  tbat  is,  bo  to  speak,  QDaroidably  incident  to  each  a  caes,  in 
some  respects  aUeviatisg,  and  in  some  respeots  aggravatiog  its  or- 
dinary, av«ri^e  condition.  War  is  inevitable ;  sometimdB  in  its  re-, 
suit  glorious  and  blessed,  sometimes  frightful  in  all  its  issues ;  bat 
war,  so  far  from  being  of  itself,  and  to  all  who  engage  in  it  either 
jnst  or  sinfiil,  is  often  atrocioas,  and  often  amongst  the  highest  du- 
ties of  mankind.  Sickness  is  the  product  of  God's  just  sentence  of 
death  upon  our  sinful  race,  and  is  of  itself  a  temporal  evil  cover- 
ing the  whole  earth ;  yet  it  is  often  made  an  unspeakable  blessing, 
and  no  one  ventures  to  say  is  of  itself  sinful.  Sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion are  brought  on  us  in  innumerable  forms,  and  from  every  quu- 
ter,  and  often  by  means  of  onr  truest,  and  noblest,  and  wisest  im- 
pulses;—  in  every  instance  they  are  incidents  of  sin,  direct  or 
remote,  but  perhaps  not  in  one  instance  of  a  million  of  the  sin  of 
him  who  suffers.  Poverty,  and  its  consequent,  siiffering,  is  of  it- 
self one  of  the  direst  and  most  universal  calamities  of  mankind ; 
and  yet  it  is  the  parent  of  many  of  our  highest  virtues  and  at- 
tainments—  and  80  far  from  being  sinfiil  of  itself,  is  the  subject 
of  many  of  the  most  tender  and  urgent  provisions  both  of  the  law 
of  Ood  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is  to  this  great  class  of  inei- 
daitt  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  race,  that  human  servitude  in 
all  its  forms  belongs.  Existing,  like  all  we  have  named,  and  mul- 
titudes besides,  because  our  condition  is  just  what  it  is — a  con- 
dition of  sin  and  misery  in  a  state  of  probation ;  wrought  out 
inevitably,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  condi- 
tion; modified  indefinitely,  by  every  circumstance  that  affects 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  race;  but  utterly  incapable  of 
being  permanently  and  universally  abolished,  while  onr  race  con- 
tinues in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  attended  with  probation.  It 
seems  to  ns  as  absurd  to  call  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
(in  any  form  of  servitude)  sinful  of  itself,  or  to  expect  the  relation 
to  cease  upon  earth ;  as  it  is  to  call  the  relation  between  a  sick 
man  and  a  well  one,  an  afflicted  man  and  a  happy  man,  a  rich 
man  and  a  poor  one,  sinful  of  itself,  or  expect  either  of  them  to 
come  to  an  end.  And  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  simple,  the  ra- 
tional, and  the  scriptural  account  of  human  servitude  in  all  ita 
possible  aspects,  and  in  its  essential  nature  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 
5.  If  we  acknowledge  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  the  divine 
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rale  of  onr  futh  tnd  aax  praetioe,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  all 
extreme  opinioiu,  and  all  riolent  prooeedin^,  on  this  entire  Bub- 
jeet.  From  the  days  of  Abraham,  to  the  death  of  the  last  in- 
ipired  AposUe,  there  is  one  nniform  doctrine,  one  nniform  prac- 
tice, ODe.imehangiiig  aspect  of  the  whole  mattn  —  present  bj 
God  for  the  goidance  of  mankind.  Thronghont  the  total  revela- 
tion  vhich  Qod  has  made  to  man— throoghoat  the  immense  period 
«nbracing  the  diapensattons  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ, 
— hninan  servitade,  Abrahamic,  Jewish,  Ghnstias,  and  heathen  — 
and  the  heathen  aspect  of  it,  sadi  as  was  preseDted  in  every  nation 
ot  antiqui^,  Asiatic,  African  aadSaropean,  down  to  and  after  the 
period  of  ntuvenial  dominion  hj  the  Ronans ;  we  have  this  im- 
mense aabject  exhibited  to  ns,  in  all  its  possible  bearings,  by  God 
himself.  N^erer,  in  a  single  inatsoce,  is  it  represented  to  us  as  a 
thing  good  in  itself:  never,iQ  a,  single  instance,  as  a  thing  ainfnl 
in  itself:  always  as  a  tUng  aetn^y  existing,  always  to  be  ex- 
pected, aJlowed  by'  God,  considered  and  treated  in  his  law,  regn- 
lated  by  his  providence,  wholly  indifferent  as  concerning  hie  grace, 
and  to  enter  into  onr  final  account 'to  him,  both  as  we  may  be  mas- 
ters and  as  we  may  be  servants,  in  the  light  of  our  faithful  dis- 
charge or  onr  wicked  neglect  of  our  duties  to  each  other  in  that 
relation.  As  masters,  the  measure  of  our  authori^  is  the  mea- 
sure of  our  guilt,  if  we  neglect  the  duties  binding  on  us,  or  abuse 
the  power  we  possess :  so  that  the  slavery  which  exists  amongst 
OS,  carries  this  reapon^bility  to  a  hei^t  which,  to  all  thoughtful 
Christian  persons,  gives  the  institution  one  of  its  heaviest  burdens. 
To  consider  the  rdatioa,  on  the  side  of  the  maeter,  oner  merely 
of  profit  to  himself,  is  to  forfeit  at  once  every  justification  for  its 
continuance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  rob  the  relation  wholly 
of  that  a^ect,  can  be  founded  <mly  on  the  notion  that  all  servitude^ 
is  sinfiil,  or  else  oa  some  &nati«al  idea  of  justice  or  charity, 
which  if  rendered  practical  would  pat  an  end  to  society,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  motive  for  any  oae  to  obtain  any  sort  of  service 
from  another.  That  every  form  of  servitude  ought  to  be  ameli- 
orated continually,  even  if  we  are  sure  it  can  never  be  abolished, 
is  as  clear  as  that  poverty  should  be  alleviated  though  we  know  it 
can  never  be  prevented,  or  that  sickness  should  be  relieved, 
though  it  is  certain  it  will  recur  forever.    Clear  as  may  be  the 
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jnstificatioQ  of  every  fonn  of  servitude  so  far  as  the  more  question 
of  sin  is  concemed — and  perfect  as  maj  be  the  right  to  persist 
in  the  eatreme  form  of  it,  so  far  as  the  civil  power  is  concerned  — 
<  there  are  a  thonsaod  considerations,  personal  and  public,  moral 
and  political,  which  may  so  bear  upon  individuals  and  communi- 
ties, as  to  make  it  tlieir  clear  duty,  uoder  ^vea  circumstaDcea,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hereditary  slavery  which  exists  amongst  us,  or 
under  given  cir  cum  stances  to  make  it  improper  to  attempt  it,  or 
impossible  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  if  not  mon- 
strous, to  contend  that  vast  regions  of  our  country  are  morally 
bound  to  the  last  extremity  and  as  their  chief  duty,  to  labour  for  the 
more  secure  establishment  and  the  more  effectual  perpetuation  of 
negro  slavery ;  and  equally  so  to  array  pnblic  opinion,  and  to  di- 
rect political  parties,  in  other  vast  portions  of  the  country,  to  the 
repression  or  the  destruction  of  it,  on  any  pretext  at  all,  much 
less  aoy  connected  with  its  moral  nature.  We  have  already  shown 
that  a  faithful  observance  of  our  constitutional  obligations  would 
put  an  end  to  all  such  opinions  and  practices ;  and  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  any  of  the  principles  on  which  ihej  rest,  or 
the  proceedings  to  which  they  lead,  to  be  found  in  natural  law. 
And  now  it  seems  clear,  that  the  only  infallible  rule  of  conduct,/ 
God's  blessed  Word,  condemns  in  the  most  positive  manner,  all 
the  pretexts  concerning  negro  slavery,  whether  at  the  North  or 
the  South,  upon  which  the  public  mind  has  been  lashed  into  mad- 
ness. Slavery  is  an  institation,  which  revolutions  neither  per- 
petuate nor  abolish,  except  under  conditions  wholly  accidental. 
And  if  the  anarchical  spirit,  whose  seditious  career  we  have 
traced,  finally  triumphs  and  this  nation  is  destroyed  —  the  real 
problem  to  be  afterwards  worked  out  will  be,  the  ultimate  do- 
minion of  the  White  race,  or  of  a  mixed  race  essentially  Afncan, 
over  the  cotton  region  of  this  continent.  la  the  inaugurating  of 
that  problem,  worth  the  min  of  this  great  nation? 

IV.  1.  In  attempting  to  develop  the  topic  which  remains,  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  Both  at  the  North 
and  at  the  South,  there  are  great  parties  thoronghly  organized 
and  acting  in  precisely  opposite  directions  as  to  opinion,  bnt  one 
direction  as  effective  as  the  other  toward  the  common  object  of 
their  labors  —  namely,  ^e  tearing  of  tiie  nation  to  pieces.     They 
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wlio  agree  in  nothing  else,  agree  in  the  common  desire  for  that 
result,  vhicb  iuvolveB  our  national  ruin.  In  the  me&ntime,  the 
immense  popular  maaBes  at  the  North  which  have  only  partially 
cooperated  irith  the  organized  party  bent  on  destruction,  or  have 
&llen  into  minorities  openly  resisting  that  party  —  are  neither  or- 
ganised in  fact,  nor  of  one  accord  amongst  themselves,  except 
npon  the  single  point,  that  they  are  suddenly  awakened  to  the  ez-  ' 
treme  peril  of  the  situation,  and  are  rapidly  settling  into  a  reeo- 
.ute  purpose  to  avert  the  danger,  if  it  is  still  possible.  In  the 
whole  South,  the  condition  of  aJBTaire  ie  similar,  but  more  perilous. 
The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston  and  at  Bal- 
timore, is  susceptible  of  but  three  possible  interpretations :  it  was 
an  act  of  mere  passion  —  or  it  was  an  act  of  deep  intention,  de- 
signed to  produce  exactly  what  has  followed  —  or  it  was  an  act 
looking  to  the  reconstruction  of  that  party  and  to  new  endeavors 
for  its  permanent  triumph  as  a  national  party.  Recent  events 
tend  to  show,  that  the  disruption  was  made  in  the  fixed  sense  of 
the  second  of  these  three  possible  interpretations ;  or  at  any  rate, 
in  the  contemplation,  and  perfect  preparation  of  many  leading  men 
to  take  that  alternative,  even  if  they  are  not  chargeable  with  having 
intentionally  procured  it.  What  occurred  was,  that  the  cotton 
growing  South  suddenly  awoke  to  a  conBciousness,  that  a  great  and 
perfectiy  organised  party  in  her  bosom,  was  precipitating  state 
after  state  into  secession ;  while  in  every  seceding  state  —  even  in 
South  Carolina— masses  of  the  people,  stunned  by  the  suddenness 
and  vehemence  and  tiiorough  organisation  of  the  movmnent,  were 
borne  along  by  it,  or  made  resistance  only  on  collateral  points, 
or  remained  in  dissatisfied  silence  as  the  storm  swept  over  them. 
And  in  all  the  remaining  slave  states,  state  after  state  became 
suddenly  the  theatre  of  a  concerted  agitation  propagated'  origin- 
ally from  South  Carolina,  and  tending  everywhere  to  the  same 
violent  result,  by  the  same  seditions  proceedings,  in  the  venerable 
names  of  state  sovereignty  and  constitutional  power.  In  these 
latter  states,  the  resistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  commonity  to  this 
revolutionary  ^naticosm,  was  more  in  aooordanoe  with  what  be- 
came a  free  people ;  and  whatever  the  issue  may  be,  the  most  of 
them,  possibly  every  one  of  them,  will  reach  it  with  a  decorum, 
a  gravity,  and  a  pablio  decency  tasepwable  even  in  deatJi  itself 
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from  all  tme  greataess,  on  all  great  occasions.  Bat  tliese  great 
popular  masses  throughout  the  fifteen  slare  states  —  emkrocing  all 
men  who  were  not  ready  to  raeh  into  immediate  secession,  and 
embracing,  therefore,  the  immense  majoritj  of  the  people  iu  that 
half  of  the  nation  —  were  taken  bj  snrphae  —  cnt  up  into  three 
mntuall;  hostile  political  parties  —  dieorganiied  hj  an  infinite  di- 
versity of  opinion  —  and  destitute  for  the  moment  of  great  leaders 
•to  whom  they  could  turn  with  a  common  consent.  Bapidly,  and 
by  a  moyement  almost  spontaneous,  public  ojHuion,  orerbome  fw 
the  moment  in  the  six  seceding  states,  and  trembling  in  the  bal> 
anoe  in  several  other  states,  appears  to  us  to  be  consolidating  in 
tiie  greater  number  and  th#  most  powerful  of  those  states,  in  a 
determinate  manner,  and  upon  fixed  points.  In  them  there  is 
none  of  that  frantic  hostility  to  the  union  which  has  been  ostenta- 
tiously manifested  iu  other  places ;  but  on  the  contrary,  an  avowed 
attachment  to  the  union,  and  a  declared  purpose  to  maintain  it, 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  their  security,  their  honor,  and 
their  rights.  In  them,  there  is  no  dispositicm  to  contend  for  ex- 
treme rights,  or  to  demand  conditions  which  in  changed  circum- 
stances they  would  not  grant  themselves,  much  leas  to  fly  to  arms 
by  way  of  preliminary  menace,  or  to  look  to  foreign  nations  for 
aid  in  the  execution  of  any  designs  present  or  future ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  upright  and  an  outspoken  desire  to  ai^ust 
all  existing  troubles,  and  if  possible  to  secure  the  fnttire,  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equity  and  eqni^ty,  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  true 
men,  and  snoh  as  true  men  ought  spontaneously  to  grant.  Now 
it  is  not  to  confirmed  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  nor  is  it  to  con- 
firmed Secessionists  of  the  South,  that  any  suggestions  of  peace 
need  be  made,  or  any  terms  of  honorable,  composition  need  be  pro- 
pounded, which  look  to  the  preservation  of  a  country  which  they 
do  not  profess  to  love,  and  the  salvation  of  institutions  which  they 
own  they  abhor.  But  it  is  to  the  great,  irae,  and  faithful  people  of 
the  glorious  American  Nation  that  must  not  be  destroyed,  no  matter 
cf  what  sovereign  state  they  may  be  citizens,  and  no  matter  how 
much  they  nay  now  appear  to  be  scattered  and  disorganised ;  that 
suggestions  of  peace,  and  justice,  and  fraternity,  looking  to  end- 
less and  boundless  glory  and  prosperity,  may  be  offered,  with  a 
good  hope  through  Ood,  that  diey  nay  enter  into  the  mass  of 
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fanman  thought,  and  be  felt  according  to  the  wisdom  that  may  be 
is  them. 

2.  Let  it  be  obserred,  that  the  free  states  and  the  sl&Te  states 
occapj  io  some  respects  totally  different  positioDB,  relatively  to 
the  difficnlties  abont  slavery,  and  to  the  gronnd  on  which  those 
difficulties  are  to  be  adjusted.  With  the  Korth,  the  whole  affair  ia 
a  sentiment  —  an  opinioD.  With  the  Soath,  it  is  an  affair  of  life 
and  death.  The  North  has  not  one  dollar  of  estate  at  stake — the 
Sontji  has  fonr  thousand  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  slarea. 
The  North  has  not  one  dollar  of  income  directly  dependent  on 
slavery  —  the  South  has  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  dependent  directly  on  slave  labour.  Moreorer,  there 
are  no  negro  slaves  among  the  nineteen  millions  of  people  in  tbe 
eighteen  free  states  —  so  that  all  questions  of  a  national  aspect 
tending  to  influence  slavery,  are  perfectly  void  of  force  as  to  the 
interior  peace,  quiet,  and  security,  of  all  these  eighteen  states; 
whereas  the  fifteen  slave  states  have  four  millions  of  slaves  dis- 
persed through  their  eight  millions  of  white  people,  and  every  na- 
tional question  that  can,  in  any  of  its  bearings,  either  agitate  or 
quiet  this  vast  slave  population,  is  of  itself  a  question,  between 
different  nations,  of  war  or  peace.  Still  further,  the  institution 
of  slavery  has  no  necessary  bearing  whatever,  upon  the  social, 
economical,  personal  or  political  condition  of  any  state  or  individ- 
nal  at  the  North ;  whereas  it  is  thoroughly  interwoven  with  every 
fibre  of  society  at  the  South — and  as  an  institution  is  so  pervad- 
ing in  its  effects  wherever  it  exists,  that  a  community  long  trained 
in  the  forms  of  life  connected  with  it,  does  nat  incur  the  change 
iavolved  in  its  destouotion,  except  under  some  most  powerful  im- 
pulse. And  again,  this  nation  was  once  a  nation  composed  exclu- 
sively of  slave  states  —  and  if  in  the  progress  of  events  the  greater 
part  of  the  states  become  free  states  —  every  consideration  of 
decency  and  good  &ith  obliges  those  thus  changing  their  condition 
to  be  more  and  more,  instead  of  less  and  less,  observant  of  the 
duties  and  even  the  proprieties  they  owe  to  those  who  remain  in 
the  condition  once  common  to  all.  And,  to  suggest  nothing 
more,  the  preponderating  power  of  the  free  states  in  the  Union, 
added  to  the  unscrupulous  and  disloyal  principles  avowed  and 
propagated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  one  of  them 
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dartng  the  last  thirty  jesrs ;  obliges  the  North,  bj  OTSry  oonud* 
eration  of  prudence,  of  equity,  and  of  magnftnlaiity,  to  oonoede 
to  the  South  tSl  that  the  spirit  of  their  mutual  raigagemeBts  re- 
quire,  instead  of  striTing  to  rob  her  of  ever;  secnrity  which  is  act 
expressed  in.  the  narrowest  letter  of  the  law.  So  clear  is  this  con- 
trolling aspect  of  the  subject,  and  bo  deeply  does  it  enter  into  the 
convictions  of  all  Jost  men,  that,  on  the  ooe  hand,  the  whole  feel- 
iog  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  the  South,  is  connected  with  an 
abiding  confidence  that  the  North  will  act  oa  becomes  her  in  thii 
emergency ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  unshaken  purpose,  in 
the  Union  or  out  of  it,  to  vindicate  the  aecnrity,  the  equality,  imd 
the  rights,  of  slave  States.  It  is  npon  these  two  points — can  the 
Soaib  rely  npon  the  North  —  and  can  the  South  maintain  her 
vital  interests  in  union  —  that  public  opinion  in  the  dave  States 
which  have  not  seceded,  is  straggling  at  this  moment.  For 
our  own  part,  thoroughly  convinced  that  both  of  those  questions 
ought  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  not  disguiee  that 
the  thousands  of  loyal  and  patriotic  men  who  have  reached  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  under  it  have  been  precipitated,  by  the  force 
of  a  truned  and  long  organized  conspiracy,  unto  fatal  proceedings ; 
are  able  to  render  reasons  for  their  want  of  confidence,  to  which 
coming  ages  will  say,  the  North  ought  to  have  given  earlier  and 
more  considerate  heed.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  here,  a  statement  of 
particular  aggreseions,  upon  a  case  so  large,  so  long  continued,  so 
aggravating,  and  so  palpable.  If  there  is  one  sentiment  perfectly 
cordial,  and  perfectly  unanimous  throughout  the  fifteen  slave 
States,  it  is  that  thty  have  just  cause  of  complaint;  a  MntisaeBt 
in  whi<^  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  actual  majority  of  ibe 
entire  North  would  to  some  extent  concur.  Nay,  the  very  ftmn 
of  any  amicable  settlement  that  can  ever  be  made,  reve^  ^e  true 
natore  of  the  case  ~~  as  every  possible  statement  of  it  mast  show. 
&  There  are  two  points  upon  which  the  South  has  made  up  itt 
mind,  and  which  are  decisive,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  who'M 
matter;  and  upon  which  Uie  course  which  the  North  may  take, 
will  eithw  arrest  the  farther  spread  of  the  secession  pestilenos, 
and  under  firm  and  temperate  treatment,  as  we  have  before  show*, 
iriU  ^obably  bring  back  the  seceding  States;  or  will  probably 
tlurow  the  whole  nation  into  a  state  of  politicaL  oonvnlKOA,  tb* 
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eitd  of  which  no  nfta  can  conjoctnre,  and  ao  lirmg  maa  will  see. 
These  two  points  relate,  1.  To  tJie  fair  asd  complete  execution  of 
Ae  proviBionB  of  the  Federal  G<Histitntioii,  made  ezprcBsly  in 
faror  »f  property  in  slaves  —  and  most  especially  the  provisioB 
for  the  rendition  of  fngitive  slaves :  2.  To  tite  reeognitioD  of  tb« 
p^ect  eqaality  of  the  sUve  States  with  the  free  States,  under 
the  Federal  Oonstittttion,  in  all  things  —  and  most  especially  in 
the  matter  of  Federal  Terntories.  We  will  briefly  treat  at 
each  of  these  points  separately.  And  as  it  appears  to  na 
very  clear  that  adequate  power  ezista  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tatioa  to  iettle  ^th  points  in  a  fair,  complete,  and  satis&ctory 
manner  —  we  will  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  any  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  that  instrument.  There  are  also  several  in- 
cidental questions,  eueh  as  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  migration  of  slaves  &om  one  slave  Stttte  to  another,  and  the 
like,  which  we  shsfi  not  diacnss;  since,  a»  we  donht  not,  th« 
settlement  of  the  real  qaestion  will  draw  after  it  ite  settlement 
of  the  rest;  and  a  refusal  to  settle  them  renders  all  disonsaion  of 
die  others  idle. 

4.  If  any  one  will  compare  the  onqoestionable  right  of  the 
owners  of  slaves,  secured  by  the  Federal  Oonstitution,  to  have 
then  delivered  to  tlwm  in  tiie  States  to  which  they  may  escape, 
wi^  what  has  occured  during  many  past  years  with  reference  to 
Ae  Eur  and  sincere  enforcement  of  this  right,  in  any  Northern 
State  where  its  enforcement  has  been  attempted, — or  with  Ae 
average  ^gregste  conduct  of  th«  whole  North  npon  the  sobjeet; 
he  will  b«r  struck  with  astonishment,  in  proportion  as  he  gets  a 
complete  idea  c^  what  the  border  slave  States  have  suffered,  and 
of  the  demoralised  condition  of  opinioa  at  the  North  on  the  whole 
subject,  nai  of  t^e  utter  wickedness  of  Ae  organiaed  robbery 
winch  has  been  systematically  carried  on.  Mark  —  the  Oonstitn- 
Cion  of  the  nation  ezjK'essly  requires  the  rendition  of  slaves  when 
tiiey  escape.  Then  observe,  that  along  the  border  common  to  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  slaves  have  been  aystenatically  eatioed  from  their 
owners,  by  ot^anised  sodetiea  in  Ohio,  and  carried  oS  by  ar- 
rmngemonts  so  extensive,  so  complete,  uid  ao  6ffectu,al,  Hiat  along 
die  entire  border  between  those  Stwtea,  two  en-  three  conntieB  deep, 
tbmrj  it  totally  inaecnre  in  £entaeky.    Along  the  frontier  of 
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all  ihe  other  border  slave  States,  a  similar  syetem  of  organiied 
plunder  has  been  in  actire  operation.  To  what  extent  the  Bystem 
penetrates  the  interior  regions  of  the  slave  States,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  it  is  known  that  emissaries  from  the  North  have  syste- 
matically pervaded  the  entire  South,  in  every  imaginable  disguise, 
Bchoolmaster,  pedler,  agent,  quack,  preacher,  labourer  —  every 
thing  —  making  known  to  the  slaves  the  routes  and  methods  of 
escape,  and  instilling  into  their  minds  principles  that  result  in 
honse-bnmiiig,  poisoning,  murder,  and  rape,  if  escape  is  impossi-. 
ble.  What  success  has  attended  these  diabolical  proceedings, 
with  regard  to  the  whole  number  of  slaves  stolen,  we  have  no 
better  means  of  knowing  than  the  published  statement  of  jour- 
nals th^  advocate  the  robbery :  and  after  allowing  for  much 
boasting  on  their  part,  prompted  by  very  obvious  reasons,  the 
number  can  hardly  be  set  lower  than  a  yearly  average  of  ten 
thousand  slaves  —  w<»^h  little  short  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  — 
for  some  years  past.  "Sot  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  althou^ 
large  sums  of  mtmey  are  contributed  by  fanattcs  throughout  the 
North,  to  the  yearly  support  of  these  operations,  yet  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  the  work  make  it  very  profitaUe.  We,  and  many 
hundred  persons,  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  case  which  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago  in  Kentucky,  in  which  between  fifty  and 
sixty  negro  men  were  attempted  to  be  run  off  at  one  time,  from 
Lexington  and  the  surrounding  region ;  in  which  the  fee  of  the 
white  organiier  and  leader  of  the  company  varied,  according  to 
the  success  of  the  negroes  in  stealing,  irom  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  each.  In  that  cose  the  party  was  sur- 
prised when  near  the  CMiio  River,  and  the  slaves  recovered ;  and 
tiie  white  man  is  now  in  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary  —  instead  of 
being  lynched,  as  he  would  have  been  any  where  but  in  one  of  the 
finest  communities  in  the  world.  Now  let  it  be  further  observed, 
that  this  state  of  horrible  perfidy,  though  notorious  at  the  North, 
instead  of  awaking  the  universal  horror  of  the  community,  finds 
tbe  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  it,  gradually  pen- 
etrating in  all  directions ;  widely  infiuential  journals  advocating 
them;  supporters  of  them  sitting  in  many  State  Legislatures, 
and  in  both  Honses  of  Congress ;  political  parties  impregnated 
with  them ;  the  laws  of  many  States  changed  so  as  to  give  them 
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BOcoritj ;  tiie  cnrrent  literatnre  deeply  imbued  with  ihem ;  and  t» 
avwn  all,  the  ministers  of  religion,  to  the  extent  ttlmoBt  of  whole 
eects  and  denomin&tionB,  making  them  the  chief  themes  of  their 
instruction  from  the  pulpit.  We  do  not  enumerate  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  climax,  and  final  triamph  of  these  princi- 
ples :  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  is  to  be  accounted  evidence  of  a  reaction  against 
them :  and  we  know  of  Uttle  in  the  modern  history  of  parties, 
braver,  or  more  manly,  than  his  unflinching  and  reiterated  decla- 
rations, that  the  South  is  entitled  to  an  eilective  law  for  the  ren- 
dition  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  its  efi'cotive  execution. 

6.  That  is  precisely  what  the  whole  South  demands.  Planted 
on  the  Constitution  —  loyal  to  it  and  to  ibe  country  —  the  evi- 
dence of  the  wrongs  she  has  endured  written  on  the  whole  face  of 
society  North  and  South,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  has  long  ago  spoken 
the  brave  and  tme  word ;  l^e  South  is  entitled  to  an  effective  law, 
•ltd  to  its  effective  execution,  whereby  these  outrages  shall  be  put 
down  forever.  The  time  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  putting  such 
a  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  terminated  seventy  yean 
ago.  The  time  to  plead  conscientious  scruples  for  breach  of  faith 
founded  on  the  alleged  immorality  of  property  in  slaves,  will 
come  aiter  it  is  shown  that  a  nation  can  exist — much  less  that  a 
free  people  can  tranquilly  eostain  a  common  government,  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  one  half  to  plunder  and  degrade  the  other  half. 
One  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  case  is  manifested  in  the  indi- 
rect manner  in  which  many  Northern  States  have  endeavoured  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  public  law  by  unfriendly  legislation,  di- 
rected in  some  instances  against  their  own  citizens,  in  some 
agaiost  citisens  of  the  South,  and  in  some  against  both ;  and  in, 
not  only  an  apparent  popular  approval  of  such  laws,  and  die  most 
■tolid  indifference  to  the  matter  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not 
iqiprove  them,  but  even  in  their  carefal  and  well-considered  de> 
fense  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  North,  as  being 
without  serious  objection  in  principle.  That  is,  all  the  people  in 
Massachusetts  being  both  citizens  of  that  State  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  being  nobody  there  to  act  in  either 
capacity,  except  those  who  must  act  in  both ;  what  follows  nuder 
this  new  political  morality,  and  what  is  attempted  under  the  pre- 
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text  ot  religious  sora|det  ie — &«t  the  people  of  M&BsacIuiwtts 
u  oitizens  of  the  United  Statee  acknowledge  the  obligation  rest- 
ing on  them  under  the  Federal  GoBBtitiitioD  for  the  rendition  of  fn- 
gitire  elayee  in  Maaaachnaetts ;  and  at  the  same  moment  as  dtizens 
of  the  State,  thaj  pass  laws  refusing  the  nse  of  their  prisons  sad 
making  it  criminal  for  their  ofKoers  or  even  their  citizens  to  assist, 
uid  contriTO  remedies  wherebj  the  owner  who  seeks  to  recover 
his  slave  may  be  arrested  as  a  treapaMer,  or  even  imprisoned  a» 
a  fel<Hi.  It  is  an  exceedingly  palpable  instance,  on  a  large  seals, 
of  what  resources  vere  possessed  by  those  foitonate  and  vnscni- 
pnloBB  gentlemen  of  a  past  age,  who  were  princes  and  bishops  at 
the  same  time.  In  point'of  morals,  anch  pretexts  are  simply 
scandalous.  In  private  life,  no  man  who  resorts  to  them  can  be 
held  to  be  a  gentleman  —  or  in  pecuniary  transactions,  can  b« 
considered  honest.  In  public  life,  such  attempts  are  chargeable 
with  the  folly  and  wiokedness  of  begetting  conflicts  of  civil  and 
political  daties  in  mere  wantonness— or  with  being,  aa  we  hare 
before  shown  they  are,  the  organised  results  of  that  sedltioua 
spirit  of  anarchy  which  is  destroying  onr  country,  and  which  a 
better  public  sentiment  must  crush  wherever  it  exists,  before  so- 
ciety can  be  safe  in  any  part  of  it.  The  people  of  the  free  States^ 
wherever  sad  in  so  for  as  thoy  have  been  seduced  into  such  legis- 
lation, owe  to  public  morality,  to  their  own  character,  and  to  their 
highest  interests,  cot  less  than  to  their  constitutional  obligations 
as  citisenB  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mutual  relatitms  of  the 
States  to  each  other  under  our  noble  institutions ;  to  erase  at 
esce  all  State  enactments  that  cast  obloquy  on  their  own  national 
obligations,  or  look  towards  the  dishonor  or  the  obstruction  of 
the  just  and  unquestionable  claims  of  others  upon  them.  And 
we  rejoice  with  all  our  heart  at  the  indication  in  so  many  portions 
ef  the  North,  that  what  is  right  will  be  promptly  done  in  this 
matter ;  and  by  this  means,  one  of  the  steps  iadispeosable  to  the 
permanent  maintainanoe  of  our  institutions  be  firmly  taken,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Union  every  where,  but  especially  in  the  South, 
have  a  noble  viadicntion  of  their  resolute  confidence  tiuX  the  na- 
tion was  still  sound  at  heart. 

6.  The  other  point  of  the  two  which  the  whole  nation  perceivea 
to  be  fiindamental,  relates  to  iba  equality  ef  the  States  in  tha 
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tTuion,  sad  eepeoi^y  M  that  beara  apoQ  Hks  qnsstion  of  sUvery 
in  the  Fedenl  Territories,  aa  ire  have  already  stated.  The  great 
idea  of  all  onr  institutions,  thongh  complex,  is  perfectly  olear. 
We  constitnte  one  nation,  whose  people,  however,  are  divided  into 
Btsay  sovereign  States.  We  have  no  nation  hut  as  we  hare  these 
States ;  and  we  have  no  States  but  as  they  make  this  nation ;  and 
oar  people  are  citicens  both  of  the  nation  and  of  some  particular 
State — wid  strictly  spealdng,  to  be  one  involves  the  other.  The 
fimdamental  principle  of  our  liberty  is  the  sovereignty,  not  of 
govenunents,  but  of  society  itself — the  people;  and  the  deepest 
foundation  of  this  sovereignty  of  the  people,  is  their  right  to 
change,  to  order,  and  to  interpret,  their  political  and  civil  institu- 
tions, by  voting ;  to  do  this  as  separate  States  where  the  matter 
telstes  excluaivelg  to  the  particular  State — to  do  it  in  concert 
where  it  relates  to  the  nation.  In  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign 
power  the  people  of  this  nation  have  made  all  their  constitutions — 
the  very  oldest  of  which  now  existing  is  the  Federal  Constitution. 
And  the  broad  distinction  between  that  Constitution  made  for  the 
nation,  which  by  its  nature  and  its  terms  is  supreme  over  all  in  its 
proper  sphere,  and  tiie  Constitutions  made  for  the  States  respec- 
tively, is  ^mply  this ;  that  by  the  former  no  powers  are  conferred 
on  the  Genera]  Government  created  by  it  except  such  as  are  ex- 
pressly enumerated  and  such  as  are  incidental  and  necessary 
thereto;  and  that  by  the  latter  all  powers  residing  in  society  are 
conferred  on  the  State  Governments  created  by  them,  except  such 
as  are  expressly  withheld  by  Bills  of  Right,  or  some  similar  device. 
We  do  not  mean  that  these  results  are  inherent  and  inevitable ;  but 
we  mean  that  these  are  &e  foots  —  the  great  and  wise  things  ac> 
toally  accomplished  by  our  ancestors.  In  the  balancing  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  in  defining  and 
ordering  their  mutual  spheres  and  extent,  lies  that  wide  debatable 
^und  over  which  statesmen  have  fought  their  battles,  and  organ- 
iied  pEuties.  Amongst  these  battles  none  have  been  more  hotly 
fought,  or  more  perilous  to  the  country,  than  the  one  which  has 
been  waged  over  this  question  of  Slavery  in  the  Federal  Terri- 
tories. What  we  propose,  is  not  to  enter  into  a  history  of  these 
difficulties — nor  to  discuss  the  soundness  of  any  of  the  conflicting 
int^retations  <tf  the  Constitution,  upon  which  the  extreme  claims 
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of  hostile  parties  or  sectionB  rest ;  but  to  accept  the  actual  and 
notorious  posture  of  the  whole  affair —  and  having  pointed  out,  in 
the  nature  of  our  BjBt«m  of  government,  the  ground  and  the  char-^ 
acter  of  the  real  difficulty,  to  state  the  principles  on  which  alone, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  inXignty  of  the  Union  between  slave  States 
and  free  States  can  be  preserved. 

7.  There  are  three  possible  results  to  the  matter,  namely :  all 
the  Territories  may  become  free  States,  or  all  may  become  slave 
States,  or  some  may  become  one,  and  some  may  become  the  other. 
No  one  who  has  a  grain  of  common  sense,  can  suppose  it  to  be 
possible  for  either  of  the  first  two  results  to  occur,  by  any  peace- 
ful means,  or  thtit  the  general  government  can  throw  its  influence 
systematically  in  favour  of  either  of  them,  without  breaking  up 
the  confederacy  —  or  that  extensive  combinations  of  States  on 
either  side  to  secure  either  result,  can  terminate  otherwise  than 
in  war.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  practical  enforcement  of 
the  dogma  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  comes  into  power,  namely,  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  slavery  in  the  Territories,  is  impossible 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
BubBuqucnt  conquest  of  one  portion  of  the  country  by  the  other. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party,  if  they  arc  insane  enough  to  push 
their  dogma  to  that  terrible  issue,  will — to  say  nothing  of  their 
other  perils  —  probably  find  themselves  arrested,  as  soon  as  tbey 
show  that  they  are  in  earnest,  by  a  counter  revolution  at  the 
North,  which  will  crush  the  diabolical  conspiracy.  Admitting 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  absolute  power  over 
the  National  Territories  —  and  admitting  that  tlie  Northern  States 
had  the  permanent  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress ;  we  have  not 
the  least  idea,  that  a  congress  and  a  national  administration  in 
this,  or  any  other  free  country,  would  encounter  the  peril,  and 
heap  on  themselves  the  degradation  of  attempting  to  rob  numer- 
ous States  and  many  millions  of  people,  all  subject  Co  the  same 
governmcnt,andall  portions  of  the  same  nation  with  themselves,  of 
their  total  share  in  an  imperial  inheritance.  Such  ideas  may  be 
made  effectual  in  the  organization  of  parties,  and  may  assume 
prominence  in  popular  movements ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  them  legal  form  and  validity,  to  enforce  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  to  risk  counter-revolution  in  support  of  them,  to 
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establish  thein  upon  the  minB  of  society,  and  cover  either  the  tri- 
nmph  or  the  failure  of  the  attempt  with  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind, their  evaflion,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  one  of  those  uncon* 
trollable  necessities  of  responsible  power,  before  which  human 
passions  bow  in  reverent  awe.  In  like  manner,  the  opposite  ex- 
treme opinion  and  claim,  is  in  its  nature  equally  incapable  of  being 
realised.  Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  by  the  CoDStitntion  of  the 
United  States,  every  Federal  Territory  is  dedicated  to  slavery, 
until  OD  becoming  a  State,  the  people  abolish  it  by  a  sovereign 
tct ;  and  admitting  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish, beyond  reversal,  this  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it 
has  done  so  in  a  case  rcgnlariy  before  it,  and  demanding  for  its 
decision  the  settlement  of  this  point;  still  the  practical  enforce* 
ment  of  the  thing,  is  both  morally  and  politically  impossible.  We 
have  not  the  least  idea,  that  a  congress  composed  exclusively  of 
Southern  men,  coald  be  gathered  by  popular  election,  that  would 
entertain  a  proposition  to  rob  free  States  weaker  than  themselves, 
of  their  share  of  a  common  inheritance,  upon  "^ny  plea  that  can 
be  ima^ned ;  we  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  any  slave  State 
would  enforce  such  a  proposition ;  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
Southern  gentleman  would  execute  such  a  scheme.  Moreover, 
the  political  impossibility  is  complete;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
coantry  as  presented  by  the  relative  number  and  power  of  the  free 
and  slave  States,  and  as  exhibited  by  the  state  of  opinion  every- 
where— the  notion  of  establishing  slavery  in  all  the  national  Ter- 
ritories aa  of  constitutional  right,  has  about  the  same  practical 
value  as  the  notion  of  securing  all  those  Territories  for  slavery,  by 
secession.  Now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  taken  these 
claims  and  the  demands  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  as  being 
founded  on  truths  that  are  undeniable,  and  rights  that  are  unques- 
tionable ;  and  have  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  any  just,  prac- 
tical,  or  peaceful  result,  in  the  direction  indicated  on  either  side. 
How  immeasurably  is  that  conclusion  strengthened,  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  not  a  truth  asserted,  a  principle  laid 
down,  or  a  claim  advanced  on  either  side,  that  is  not  vehemently 
repudiated  by  about  half  the  population  of  the  nation !  Well  may 
we  assert  the  complete  impossibility  both  of  excluding  slavery 
from  all  the  Territories,  and  of  establishing  it  in  liiem  all ;  and  de- 
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notmce  Uie  wickednen  <tf  all  parties  vbo  pwsist  in  sncb  endearon. 
Those  Territories,  if  the  nation  snrrires,  most  necesBarily  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  partly  slave  and  partly  free.  Political  necessity  de- 
mands it,  public  jnsLice  requires  it,  all  tme  stateamwisbip  points 
to  that  result,  the  undisturbed  force  of  events  would  terminate  in 
th^t  issue,  and  all  attempts  to  p revent  it  are  fonnded  in  consider- 
ations forbidden  alike  by  wiBdam,  by  equity,  and  by  patriotism ; 
and  will  end  in  crime,  and  misery,  and  dishonour,  precisely  in  the 
degree  that  they  are  succesafiil.  If  the  conntry  shall  be  destroyed, 
the  chief  importance  of  the  questions  on  which  our  ruin  is  brought 
about,  will  afterwards  be,  that  all  men  may  see  how  scandalous 
were  the  pretexts  upon  which  the  noblest  product  of  human  civil- 
iiatioa  was  made  desolate. 

8.  The  national  domain  not  embraced  by  the  boundaries  of  any 
existing  State,  amounts  to  one  and  a  half,  or  two  miUions  of  square 
miles ;  an  area  much  greater  than  that  covered  by  all  the  States 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River ;  not 
much  less,  perhaps,  than  the  area  covered  by  all  the  present 
States.  That  &e  people  of  the  larger  and  more  numerous  free 
States  should  combine  to  exclude  the  people  of  the  weaker  and 
less  numerous  slave  States,  &om  the  eqjoyment  of  the  whole  of 
this  immense  inheritance,  is  an  outrage  so  preposterous,  that 
one  is  the  less  astonished  that  it  should  react  in  a  counter  com- 
bination to  establish  slavery  in  the  whole  of  it;  and  while  the 
pretext  of  ccmscientions  scruples  for  seizing  all  was  Uie  natural,  be- 
cause the  only  one,  however  ignoble,  which  the  strong  could  use — 
the  counter  resort  of  the  weaker  party  was  also  natural,  and  the 
only  one  they  could  make  but  war,  namely,  extreme  cotistitutional 
right,  countenaaced  by  tlieir  construction  of  a  political  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  effect,  as  there  are  but  ^ee  possible  so- 
lutions of  the  case,  as  has  just  been  shown,  so  there  are  but  three 
posable  methods  in  which  the  case  can  be  solved.  One  is  by  uk 
equitable  partiti<Hi  of  the  common  inheritance,  founded  on  the  mu- 
tual recognition  by  the  parties  of  the  undeniable  fact  that  it  is  a 
common  property :  a  second  is,  for  the  owners  of  the  inherituioe 
to  determine  to  fight  out  their  opposite  claims  in  each  particular 
Territory — somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Kansas  aSair:  the 
third  is,  to  Resolve  the  Union,  and  fight  oat  ihe  opposing  claiou 
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afterwarda,  leaviitg  tb«  Territori«B  lite  every  thing  elae,  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  useless  to  either  party.  It  is  indeed  oonoeirable  titat 
after  diBsolving  ^e  Union,  men  might  reoover  their  senses,  and  be 
capable,  as  alien  enemies  to  each  other,  of  actaag  widi  a  degree  <^ 
mutual  foihearance  and  jostiee,  whidi  if  practiced  when  they  mn 
onited  by  the  most  sacred  bonds,  would  have  kept  tbean  friends  for- 
ever. The  probability  of  eottk  a  uiirMle,  every  one  mil  determine 
for  himself;  as  well  aa  tfae  probability  that  the  future  inhabitants 
ef  tiie  vast  region  thrown  away  by  the  nation  in  its  disgraceful  par. 
ozysiDS,  will  pnt  faith  enough  in  such  miracles  to  re^ct  any  par- 
tition of  them  amongst  the  fragments  of  a  disbanded  confederacy. 
It  ia  in  vain  that  we  would  evade  llie  sacred  duties  which  press  us, 
and  &om  whose  perfonoaoce  there  ia  no  escape  that  does  not  at 
the  same  moment  brand  us  with  infamy,  and  huny  us  towards  des- 
troction.  There  is  but  one  possible  result  that  is  jost  and  rights 
and  there  is  but  one  possible  way  of  reaohing  that  result  that  is 
dther  sore,  fur,  or  peacefol :  bat  that  result,  and  that  way  of  reach- 
ing it,  are  perfectly  obviotts — and  when  <Hioe  recognised  and  pur- 
sued, they  remove  whatever  difficulty  the  fur  and  complete 
ezeeation  of  the  daty  to  restore  fugitive  slams  leaves  to  be  re- 
moved. It  is  upon  these  two  points,  as  we  have  tried  in  ail  fair- 
ness to  show,  that  the  nation  is  bound  and  obliged  to  set  herself 
right — that  the  people  are  required  to  make  their  majestic  voice 
audible  above  the  clamor  of  factions,  and  that  all  good  men  are 
called  of  God,  by  word  and  by  deed,  to  rebuke  on  every  ude  the 
phrensy  of  the  hour. 

9.  "The  particular  mode  in  which  this  recognition  of  the  common 
right  of  all  the  States  in  the  national  Territories,  should  be  made ; 
and  the  particular  way  and  ozteot  to  whit^  practical  efficacy 
shall,  at  the  moment,  be  given  to  that  recognition;  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  matters  of  very  high  importance'in  themselves,  or  mat- 
ters which  it  ia  necessary  that  we  should  discass  here.  An  effec- 
tual law,  and  its  effectual  execution,  concerning  the  rendition  of 
&gitive  slaves ;  a  sincere  recognition  of  the  common  right  of  all 
the  States  in  the  national  domain,  and  the  mutual  abandonment 
by  the  North  and  the  South  of  all  claim  and  attMupt  to  make  all 
the  Territories  either  free  or  slave :  it  is  npon  theae  points  that  a 
good  iiDderstanding,  will  aetUe  aU  the  rest — and  that »  refusal  to 
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come  to  sudi  im  understanding,  will  throw  upon  those  bo  actiog 
the  whole  responBibility  of  all  that  may  follow.  The  foregoae 
eonclasions  of  political  parties,  and  the  previous  committals  of 
public  men,  are  utterly  insignificant  in  any  true  appreciation  of 
the  interests  now  at  stake.  The  propounding  of  particular  the- 
ories, or  of  special  lines  of  policy,  or  of  lists  of  propositions,  or  any 
thing  of  the  sort — by  State  Legislatures,  by  resolutions  in  Con- 
gress, by  Conventions  of  the  people,  or  in  any  other  way  — where 
the  design  or  the  effect  is  to  embarrass  or  to  obstruct  the  indis- 
pensable  settlement,  is  either  a  great  weakness,  or  a  covert  attempt 
to  prevent  any  settlement.  The  demand  of  either  party  to  bave 
a  division  of  the  Territories  that  is  grossly  unequal,  is  that  for  un- 
JDSt,  and  a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  of  claiming  all,  which  has 
alrea^ly  wrou^t  so  much  mischief.  And  with  a  million  or  two  of 
square  miles  of  national  domain,  not  yet  embraced  in  any  State, 
with  a  country  large  enough  to  contain  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  ita 
present  population  —  and  with  instant  difficulties  which  have  al- 
ready produced  the  moat  terrible  calamities,  and  whose  early  settle- 
ment maybe  indispensable  to  the  prevention  of  universal  revolu- 
tion ;  the  purpose  to  make  that  settlement  depend  upon  an  explicit 
agreement  concerning  the  disposition  we  will  hercaiter  make  of  for- 
eign states,  which  we  may  possibly  conquer  or  purchase  at  some 
future  day ;  can  he  considered  nothing  else  than  a  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  any  settlement.  Beyond  all  doubt,  if  the 
free  States  consider  that  the  main  use  of  our  Constitutional  Union 
and  onr  continued  national  existence,  is  the  extinction  of  negro 
slavery  on  this  continent ;  or  if  the  slave  States  consider  that  the 
chief  value  of  those  incalculable  advantages,  lies  in  the  use  of  them 
for  the  indefinite  extension  of  slavery ;  the  knell  of  our  destiny  is 
Btrack  —  and  our  glory,  our  felicity,  and  our  triumph  are  as  a  tale 
that  has  been  told. 

V.  1.  We  have  said,  on  a  previous  page,  that  the  revolution  in 
the  Beceding  States  would  not  stop  where  it  now  is,  and  that  the 
course  it  would  hereafter  take,  depended  upon  causes  in  some  de- 
gree appreciable  now ;  of  which  causes  we  enumerated  those  which 
appeared  to  us  most  important  in  the  production  of  such  results  as 
would  restore  those  States  to  their  former  position  in  the  nation. 
Amongst  them,  the  conduct  of  the  Fedwal  government  toward! 
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the  seceeUng  States  —  acoording  aa  it  might  b«  firm  and  yet 
temperate,  or  as  it  might  be  vacillatiiig  aod  timid,  ms  enimker- 
ated  aa  a  decided  element  of  the  fdtore.  No  one  can  donbt  that 
this  is  tnie,  or  &ul  to  experience  great  anxiety  on  'the  anb- 
ject.  We  feel  no  disposition  to  speak  confidently  about  pro- 
eeedicgs  of  the  general  goremment  not  yet  adeqnately  ex- 
plained; nor,  under  any  circnmatanceB,  to  judge  the  President 
harshly.  We  consider  Mr.  Buchanan  to  be  situated  just  in  that 
manner,  that  if  he  sares  his  country,  posterity  will  forgive  him 
much,  and  place  bis  name  high  on  the  roll  of  history ;  but  that  if, 
either  by  bis  own  fault,  or  by  the  fatal  temper  of  the  times,  his  ad- 
ministration is  made  the  term  of  his  country's  grand  career,  he 
must  be  classed  with  Hie  greatest  victims  of  misfortune.  Few  have 
presided  at  obsequies  that  ought  to  have  been  so  iUoBtrioDS— 
and  that  threaten  to  be  so  ignominious.  Apparently  the  sport  of 
a  Cabinet  divided  into  factions,  of  which  one  was  irresolute,  an- 
other neither  loyal  to  him  nor  to  the  country,  and  the  isolated 
members  without  authority ;  the  use  made  of  the  national  admin- 
istration seems  to  have  been  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  lead- 
ers of  sedition ;  until  the  President  found  himself  with  no  alterna- 
tive btit  to  sacrifice  alike  his  official  duty  and  his  personal  honour, 
»r  at  a  most  perilous  moment,  to  reconstmct  his  Cabinet  on  the 
basis  of  one  or  two  faithful  and  able  men,  the  remnant  of  his  old 
advisere.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  difiisrence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  result,  if  the  same  conduct  bad  been  pursued  by 
the  administration  from  the  beginning,  as  has  been  since  the  re- 
construction of  the  Cabinet.  Nothing  short  of  complete  success, 
rendered  only  more  difEcult  by  his  own  prenous  conduct,  can  now 
avert  from  the  President,  the  stem  condemnation  of  posterity. 
And  the  secesuon  party,  prompt,  diligent,  and  sagacious,  afler  se- 
curing from  Mr.  Buchanan  the  ntteranoe  of  such  opinions,  and 
the  acquiescence  in  such  proceedings,  as  rendered  their  first  organ- 
ixed  movements  safe  from  interruption;  and  afier  treating  all 
national  rights  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  subsequent  move- 
ments as  mere  nullities,  and  all  national  property  in  their  reach 
as  lawful  plunder ;  are  now  diligently  engaged  in  propagating  the 
sentfment,  that  all  attempts  of  the  nation  even  to  expire  with  de- 
cency, much  less  to  defend  its  dignity,  its  honour,  its  authori^, 
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Ha  mQitarj'  posts,  or  iti  property,  shoold  be  esteemed  ontngei<  on 
BOTereigD  States  —  and  be  coaderaoed  as  acts  of  useless  ffdly  that 
osn  load  only  to  bloodshed ;  seeing  that  the  premeditated  work  ia 
done,  and  a.11  composittoQ  ia  imposail^.  At  the  same  critical  mo- 
ment, a  signal  chtage  manifests  itadf  in  the  bosom  of  the  party 
in  the  North,  which  resists  all  fair  settiement,  aiid  yet  dreads  pop- 
ular rerolutjon  theve.  As  Icng  as  treats  of  riolence  were  parti- 
ticolarly  empty  and  insulting,,  they  were  haried  at  ^e  South. 
Now,  when  their  disloyal  hopes  point  in  another  direction,  the 
method  they  take  to  ayert  the  coming  reacti<«  which  nay  save  the 
conntry,  is  to  nnite  in  vehement  protests  against  what  they  are 
pleased  to  deagnate  as  eaercion.  If  the  nation,  first  deluded  aad 
then  disgraced,  can  be  paralyzed  —  and  the  whole  Sooth  driv^ 
into  seeession  —  the  entreme  party  at  the  North,  and  Uie  extreme 
party  at  the  Sonth,  eaeh  gains  its  special  ends ;  and  the  maes  of 
the  people  erery  where,  and  especially  in  the  great  Central  States^ 
nay,  at  their  lewure,  wake  to  the  reality  of  a  situation  &tal  and 
detestable  to  tl^m  —  which  it  would  hare  be«i  £ar  eaai^  for  then 
to  have  prevented,  than  it  will  be  to  cwrect.  Ld  short,  it  is  to  deter 
the  national  gov<»itment  from  every  act  which  can  eytm  tend  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Goiutitation,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  nation,  that  the  cry  against  what  tJhey  call  coercion,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  cry  against  what  they  called  oppression,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  revolt. 

2.  It  is  deplorable,  in  every  stage  and  act  of  this  sad  drama, 
how  an  almost  preternatural  ingenuity  ef  enro«  baa  trifled  with  the 
noblest  ii^mlaefi  of  the  people,  and  with  the  simplest  trodw 
which  support  all  our  iastitutions.  Let  the  dominaat  party  ia 
South  Carolina  start  with  the  political  fals^ood,  that  the  peopl* 
of  that  State  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  exo^tt^rongk 
the  constitatioa  and  gDvenuaent  of  that  State ;  and  let  the  Nft- 
tion^  Administration  start  with  the  corresponding  political  &l8«> 
bood,  that  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  cannot  be  enforced  toward* 
the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  acts  ot 
Hat  domiaant  party ;  and  let  both  parties  concur  in  the  additicmal 
political  ^Isehood,  that  the  ruin  of  society  is  better  than  tJia  risk 
of  coQisien  with  any  body  ia  enforcing  tiie  laws:  th^  of 
course,  nalli£cat«m,  secession,  sedition,  revolutiioa,  anarol^  — 
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are  ineTiuUe  prodsets  of  the  orgaiuzation  of  sodety,  and  public 
order,  and  regulated  liberty,  and  the  eecuritj  of  property  and  Ufift 
become  more  and  more  impoosible  as  the  organization  of  society 
becomes  more  vid  more  perfect.  We  pwnted  out,  on  a  preriou 
page  -~  irben  exposing  the  perfidy  of  the  pretext  xesorted  to  in  jus- 
tif^g  the  conduct  of  deminuit  parties  in  some  of  the  &ee  States, 
touching  the  rendition  of  fogitiTe  alaves  —  the  simple  and  obTioos 
refbtation,  founded  in  the  double  citizenship  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  here  the  refutation  is  just  as  clear,  aud 
t»  fininded  on  the  same  truth.  By  the  express  terms,  as  veil 
as  by  the  very  nature  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  secession 
ordinance  in  the  Soath  iB  aa  totally  void  as  a  personal  liberty 
law  in  the  North  possibly  can  be.  The  Federal  GoTcraiaent 
has  no  more  need  to  deal  with  the  South  Carolina  conrentiMi, 
in  executing  the  post  office  laws,  the  revenue  laws,  or  aay 
other  laws — than  it  has  to  deal  with  the  Massachusetts  Legi^a~ 
tire  in  execotiug  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  there  was  no  more 
legal  necessity,  nor  any  more  logical  ocmsisteni^,  in  diatribes 
about  ladc  of  power  to  eotrve  a  State,  in  one  case  than  the  odier. 
There  was  no  need,  nor  any  power,  to  eoene  a  State,  in  uther  case ; 
but  in  both  cases  the  need  was  ui^ent,  and  the  power  was  com- 
plete, to  execute  the  Laws  of  ^  United  States  upon  evay  eitiumi 
^  tke  Vmied  States,  whstevev  relation  he  might  happen  to  occupy 
tow^^  any  one  of  the  States ;  and  to  enforce  those  laws  gainst 
aU  wrong  doen.  Nor  is  there  any  consideration  arising  out  of 
the  nature  or  the  form  of  the  opposition,  that  may  be  made  to  the 
execntioQ  of  the  supreme  law,  which  can  go  farther  than  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  national  gevemmemt, 
in  the  way  of  determining  the  nost  proper  and  e&ctual,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  arbitrary,  perilovs,  and  detractive  method 
of  overcoming  the  resistance  that  is  made.  If  the  President,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  allows  milliOBS  of  dollars  worth  of 
national  property  in  bnildings,  in  cash,  in  monitions  of  war,  to 
be  seised  and  held  by  citiiens  of  the  United  States  in  avowed  re- 
velt  against  the  general  govemmant ;  if  be  permits  them  to  take 
fiircible  poosesuon  of  the  national  foFtresaee,  and  hold  them  in 
anted  hostility  to  the  nati<» ;  if  he  permits  the  officers  uid  sol< 
dinv  of  the  anny  of  ihe  Umtsd  Stot«s,  to  be  takoi  prisoners  of 
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war,  and  treated  by  hostile  commuiders  as  captured  enemim ;  if 
he  penniUi  axmieB  to  be  organized,  mnnitionB  of  war  to  be  col- 
lected, batteries  to  be  directed  against  the  national  fortresses ;  if 
he  permits  the  flag  of  the  nation  to  be  torn  down  ^om  the  public 
edifices  and  fortresses,  wid  hostile  flags  to  be  planted  en  them  — 
nay,  permits  that  proud  emblem  of  our  national  unity  and  force 
to  be  fired  on  with  Impunity,  when  it  covers  an  armed  force  of  the 
nation;  if  he  allows  the  mail  to  be  broken  open  and  the  correa- 
pondcDce  of  the  government  itself  to  be  tampered  with ;  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  country  to  be  interrupted  and  the  revenue 
from  it  seized;  the  internal  commerce  to  be  menaced  by  batt»- 
ries  erected  under  State  authority  on  our  great  water  courses ;  if, 
to  add  no  more,  he  permits  ambassadors  from  secession  conven- 
tions and  assemblies  to  menace  him  with  war  in  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  and  conspirators  plotting  the  military  occupation  of 
the  Federal  City,  to  go  impunished :  it  really  appears  to  as  that 
the  most  nervous  secessionist  might  coneider  the  question  of  co~ 
ercion,  as  being  about  as  ofiensive  to  the  President  as  to  himself. 
Every  man  who  has  any  remaining  loyalty  to  the  nation,  or  any 
hope  or  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  seceding  States  to  the 
confederacy ;  must  see  that  what  is  meant  by  the  outcry  against 
coercion  is  in  the  interest  of  secession,  and  that  what  is  meant  is 
in  efiect,  that  the  Federal  government  must  be  terrified  or  seduced 
into  complete  cooperation  with  tiie  revolution,  which  it  was  its 
most  binding  duty  to  have  used  all  its  power  and  influence  to 
prevent 

8.  We  believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the  American  people  that  the 
present  revolution  should  be  brought  to  such  a  conclusion  that 
ihe  seceding  States  shall  all  be  restored  to  their  position  in  the 
nation ;  and  that  to  this  end  such  a  settlement  of  existing  difiicullJea 
shall  be  made,  as  will  eSectoally  and  peacefully  secure  this  re- 
sult. In  order  to  that,  it  is  impossible  for  the  nation  to  permit 
anything  to  be  done  by  the  general  government,  which  will  t^e 
for  granted  that  the  state  of  exaggerated  and  disloyal  opinion  either 
in  the  extreme  North  or  the  exbsme  South,  is  irrevocably  fixed  as 
a  final  and  sovereign  expression.  On  the  contrary,  what  the  na- 
tion must  take  for  granted,  as  the  bams  of  every  hope  of  peaceinl 
success,  is  that  a  revolution  in  opinion  most  take  place  in  both 
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qoartere,  in  view  of  tiie  imminent  pciril  of  onr  position.  But  beyond 
iH  donbt,  ererj  tMog  tliat  can  Btrengthen  th«  handa  of  the  party 
now  dominant,  either  at  the  extreme  Korth  or  the  extreme  Sooth 
— most  weaken  every  hope  of  any  revolution  in  opinion —  every 
hope  of  a  solution  at  once  peaceful  and  Bucoesaful.  Nothing  could 
be  Bo  &tal  as  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  loyal  citizens,  both  in 
tiie  extreme  North  and  the  extreme  Sonth,  that  the  nation  does 
not  sympatliise  wiUi  them,  and  will  abandon  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, sheer  folly  to  weaken  the  posture  of  the  general  government 
towards  the  secession  movement.  The  duties  of  that  government, 
are  perfectly  clear  as  to  their  nature  —  no  matter  how  difiScult 
they  may  be  as  to  the  mode  of  their  performance.  The  nation 
has  no  alternatire,  for  the  moment,  but  to  abide  the  firm  and  sin- 
cere performance  of  those  dudes,  — meantime  striving  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  difficulty.  If  the  seceding  States  follow  up 
their  past  outrages  by  rushing  into  war  with  the  nation,  no  matter 
on  what  pretext,  that  will  only  prove  that  the  pestilence  has 
already  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  peaceful  remedies.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  nation  cannot  be 
saved  —  and  that  a  peaceful  separation,  if  that  be  possible,  is  t}t« 
best  hope  of  all  parties.  Even  in  that  case,  and  with  a  view  to 
that  result,  the  position  of  the  general  government  towards  the 
seceding  States  should  be  one  of  forbearance  and  moderation  in- 
deed,  but  of  analter&ble  firmness.  The  nation  has  an  interest  in 
the  manner  of  this  supposed  separation,  hardly  inferior  to  its  in- 
terest in  preventing  any  separation :  nor  is  the  interest  of  tlie 
States  that  may  go  out,  less  permanent  and  fundamental  in  the 
right  ordering  of  that  great,  and  as  we  think  terrible  result,  than 
any  they  may  suppose  they  have  in  founding  a  new  empire.  That 
this  particular  constitutional  government  should  fail,  is  dreadfiil 
enough ;  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  glorious  cause  of  con- 
Btitvtional  government,  and  indeed  to  the  human  race,  that  we 
ahoald  not  establish  by  our  downfall  the  imbeciUty  of  republican 
freedom ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  wreck  of  our  institu- 
tions should  exhibit  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  —  in 
contrast  with  every  aspect  of  anarchy — and  in  all  their  unaltera- 
ble force  and  beauty.  Let  our  ruin  bo  the  thousandth  proof  of 
the  violence  of  human  passions,  and  the  instabili^  of  himuui 
VOL.  I.  —  HO.  1.  8  ' 
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hopes:  let  it  not  be  a  damning  evideDce  against  oonstitational 
govemment.  To  ub  nothing  appears  more  certain,  tlian  that  look- 
ing to  either  result,  the  nation  has  no  neeessi^  more  imperatire, 
as  means  to  any  endnrable  result,  than  that  the  lE'ederal  Gorem- 
ment — instead  of  shiinking  &om  its  true  position  on  the  one  hand, 
or  reeorting  to  needless  violence  on  the  other  —  should  accept  its 
true  mission  as  the  representatiTe  of  the  uatioo,  and  so  to  a  great 
extent  master  of  the  situation,  and  pilot  the  ark  in  which  such 
transcendent  treasures  are  embarked,  eonrageottslj  amidst  the 
hovling  waters.  God  will  bring  it  to  the  right  haren :  for  the 
prayers  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  children  — lie  yet 
unanswered  before  his  {aoe. 

4.  It  is  from  a  single  point  of  view  that  we  have  conducted  this 
exposition,  and  it  is  unto  one  ainglo  result,  that  we  have  directed 
it.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  one  steadily  beholding  the  immi- 
nent and  deadly  peril  of  his  country — nay,  its  min,  already  in  some 
degree  accomplished,  and  hastening  to  be  complete;  and  the  single 
result  developed,  is  the  salvation  of  the  country  — ■  the  whole  coun- 
try. Many  topics  have,  therefore,  been  passed  in  silence,  which, 
from  any  other  point  of  view,  or  in  expounding  any  other  resolt, 
would  have  required  careful  treatment ;  and  many  other  topics 
eminently  pertinent  here,  have  been  omitted,  becaose  we  have  lU- 
ready  discussed  them  on  a  recent  occasion.*  It  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance, that  we  should  not  be  deceived  by  appearances,  or  mis- 
led either  by  our  hopes  or  our  terrors.  The  voice  that  can  alone 
ulence  Uie  storm  ^at  is  raging  around  us — the  hand  that  is  alone 
competent  to  grasp  and  to  crush  every  element  of  disorder — that 
Toice  has  not  yet  spoken,  that  hand  has  not  yet  put  forUi  its 
strength :  it  is  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  this  great  nation.  It  ia 
time  for  it  to  speak  — time  for  it  to  act  If  we  may  dare  to  tmst 
all  &e  leesona  of  the  past,  it  will  be  true  to  itself — true  to  every 
one  who  is  &ithfiil  to  it  In  that  case  we  are  safe ;  though  ve 
may  suffer  mnoh  and  long  before  the  end  is  reached.    Our  civili- 

*  S«a  "Diieovnt  q/  Da.  Bonm  J.  BaaoKiaauKiB.  IkUwtrai  at  Ltxbtgtu^ 
^^  Jamarti  iA,  1861 ,-  «n  lb  Dojf  qf  Ifationai  Humilialim."  It  hM  bmn  widely 
pabUshed  in  1^  Nawapaipen,  boUi  ■eoular  Knd  religioui,  knd  in  pftmpUet  foria 
by  BaU  ^  Srotiitr,  LoniETillft,  Kj. ;  Aran  ^  JfeLtat,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Woodi, 
BaUImort^  Ud. ;  «ad  puiupt  in  otker  pluM*  b;  otkcr  penoaa. 
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■ktion,  in  its  present  fbnn,  is  the  growth  of  neariy  »  oaDtoiy— 
the  growth  of  two  oeaturies  uA  a  half  <m  this  ooatinent — the 
growth  of  all  preceding  ages  in  the  old  world,  before  its  best 
inhabitaDts  came  hither,  to  constiiict  society  afresh  oat  of  all 
the  treasores  of  the  past.  The  gigantio  oaks  of  the  forest  we 
not  planted  more  deeply  —  the  everiasting  mountains  have  not 
a  sorer  fosndati(«t — than  oar  American  Cinliiation.  Let  the 
nation  stir  itself  as  a  giant,  waking  from  his  slnmber.  Let  the 
Toice  of  God  be  heard  amongst  as,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thander.  Let  as  not  hold  our  peaoe, 
— let  OS  not  rest,  till  tiie  peril  is  ovwpassed,  that  we  sh<»ild  be 
termed  Forsaken  and  onr  land  be  termed  Desolate— nor  till  onr 
eoantry  be  as  a  orown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  ae 
a  royij  diadem  in  the  huid  of  oar  Oodl 


Abi.  Y.—ImmertaUig  rf  tht  SouL 

Phado  Flatonit:  B*eeiumt,  ProUgomenit  d  Oommetttartit  frnHnmU 
&.  StaObaum.    Mitio  teriia.    Gothce,  MOCGCL. 

The  Phsedo  of  Plato  is  anqaestionabIy,one  of  thb  most  impor- 
tant remauis  of  classical  Antiquity,  ^e  natore  of  the  subject 
which  this  Dialogue  diaousses,  tJte  character  of  the  chief  qtea^er, 
and  the  time  of  its  origin,  all  nnite  to  invest  it  with  deep  interest. 
The  qaeetioD  of  Ute  Fatriarob,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again  ?  "  is  the  expression  of  a  felt  desire  for  knowledge  which 
has  actuated  every  dunking  man,  alike  among  savage  and  oivi- 
lixed  nations.  The  very  conditions  of  o&r  being  suggest  this  in- 
terrogation ;  for  the  future  moat  engage  our  thought,  and  the  eut- 
stant  reourrenoe  of  bodily  dissolation  gives  point  to  the  inqoirf 
whether  onr  ezisteDce  ia  bounded  by  the  goal  of  visible  mortality. 
Accordingly  we  find  tJiis  snbjeet  agitated  by  Hie  moat  profound 
diinken  the  world  has  seen,  who  have  Iroaght  the  aid  of  thcdr 
beit  powen  to  diseover  a  lolatiMi  to  the  qptwtion,  which  miurt  be 
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•nswered  in  order  to  give  rest  to  &  justifiable  carioaity.  At  the 
head  of  tlimkfirs  we  do  not  heettate  to  place  Socrates,  vhose  Ma- 
timentB  Us  almost  equally  celebrated  pupil  has  girea  us.  While 
other  mea  may  hare  possessed  more  aecompliahed  minds,  aad  thuB 
hare  beea  enabled  to  deliver  theb  opimcmB  mtve  systematic^y, 
there  has  never  been  any  uninspired  man  whose  doctrines  have 
exerted  such  a  pervading  influence  on  the  cultivated  nations  of  the 
earth  as  the  Athenian  Sage.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  ex- 
pecting the  best  results  of  the  human  mind,  on  a  subject  confess- 
edly of  the  highest  importance.  Still  further ;  the  time  vhen 
this  Dialogue  was  uttered,  was  well  adapted  by  its  surroundings  to 
excite  the  mind  to  the  most  rigorous  efforts.  Socrates  is  in  the 
midst  of  his  intimate  friends,  at  a  juncture  <tf  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity, and  the  coarersation  is  directed  to  a  subject  befitting  the 
occasion,  and  invested  with  great  personal  interest,  wheUier  we 
consider  the  duty  which  the  master  owed  his  scholars  in  bia  last 
lesson  of  wisdom,  or  their  lore  for  him  whom  they  expected  to  see 
00  more. 

The  result  justifies  the  expectation;  for  the  common  voice  of 
succeeding  ages  has  admitted  this  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  vindication  of  the  soul's  Immortality  that  unaided  human 
reason  has  ever  achieved.  All  that  strength  of  mind,  earnestness, 
and  ingenuity,  incited  by  the  deepest  interest,  could  efibct,  has 
been  done ;  so  that  we  may  well  say,  here,  if  any  where,  is  Uie 
arena  wherein  are  brought  forth  the  strong  arguments :  and  if  the 
conclusion  be  not  estabhshed,  this  is  because  of  its  impossibility 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  We  grant  even  more.  It  is  the 
storehonse  from  which  has  been  drawn  the  material  for  every  ar- 
gument wortii  the  name,  that  subsequent  writers  hare  employed,  to 
prove  by  independent  reasoning  that  we  shall  exist  in  another 
life.  However  disguised  £heir  attempts,  still  by  examination,  we 
find  that  the  substance  of  their  arguments  consists  only  in  changes 
rung  upon  those  first  developed  by  Plato,  from  the  last  conrersa- 
tion  which  bis  Master  held. 

A  production  then  of  such  importance  deserves  careful  consid- 
eration; and  it  will  be  our  effort  to  give  it  a  fair  examination : 
granting  full  credit  to  all  that  it  really  proves.  Nor  is  it  improp- 
er to  say  that  we  came  to  this  treatise  prepossessed  with  the  be- 
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lief  that  it  did,  u  generally  conceded  by  those  vho  put  confidence 
Id  specnlationa  coQceniing  matters  of  faith,  really  edtabtish  the 
tool's  Immortality.  So  that  it  was  our  wish  to  find  the  reasoning 
conelnsire ;  and  tiias  prejudice  at  least  was  in  favor  of  the  position 
of  onr  anthor. 

When  the  friends  of  Socratae  visit  him  in  the  morning  preced- 
ing his  execution,  Uie  conversation  begins  by  acme  remarks  tonch* 
ing  iJie  right  which  a  man  has  to  take  his  own  life,  which  the  plu- 
losopher  opposes  on  the  ground  that  ire  are  subject  to  the  disposal 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  should  not  leave  the  post  they  assign 
08 ;  for  that  would  be  to  exhibit  pusillanimity,  as  not  being  able  to 
meet  the  ills  of  life,  and  disobedience  to  our  masters  who  have 
placed  ns  here.  But  though  this  be  true,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the 
real  business  of  life  to  prepare  for  death,  and  philosophy  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  constant  meditation  how  to  die.  For  tjiis  reason 
all  who  seek  to  be  guided  aright,  should  endeavor  without  ceasing 
to  separate  the  soul  as  much  as  possible  fVom  the  body,  by  striving 
against  appetites  and  passions  which  have  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  lead  uB  astray.  The  more  we  are  freed  from  the  influence  of 
onr  bodies  the  more  pure  we  become,  and  the  object  to  be  striven 
for  is  entire  deliverance  from  the  corporeal  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  view  all  things  as  they  really  are  by  the  soul  it* 
self,  without  the  intervention  of  any  medium  whose  only  tendency 
is  to  confuse  and  pervert.  *  Here  we  find  much  to  admire,  much 
that  is  worthy  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  but  is  defective  in  that 
it  considers  the  body  only  as  an  impediment,  while  in  f»ct  a  ra* 
tional  view  of  man  ought  to  take  in  his  whole  nature  as  composed 
of  the  two  principles.  We  can  bore  detect  some  of  the  Parsee 
system  of  two  antagonistic  eleraentg,  lurking  under  the  garb  of 
Socratic  speculation ;  for  the  body  is  looked  upon  as  essentially 
corrupting  in  its  nature,  and  the  spirit  pare.  Christianity  accepts 
both  parts  of  our  being  as  necessary  elements  in  man  ;  both  alike 
corrupt,  bat  both  to  be  purified  and  made  partakers  of  a  state  of 
perfection.  As  Socrates  speaks  of  the  complete  separation  of 
the  soul  and  body  at  death,  this  gives  rise  to  the  observation  by 
oae  of  his  auditors,  ^at  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  both  per- 
ish alike  and  are  no  more.  This  bnngs  the  subject  fkirly  up,  and 
•  60  6.-08  B. 
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it  is  admitted  to  be  an  opportone  time  for  its  diMnsaion.  *  Let 
OS  now  examiue  the  leading  arguments  in  their  order. 

I.  The  first  is  drawn  irom  the  common  tradition  that  son]s  az- 
tst  in  Etadea,  and  are  produced  again  &om  the  dead.  This  is  the 
argument  firom  contraries,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  abbwa 
that  one  extreme  or  opposite  is  naturally  followed  by  its  contrary, 
k  In  support  of  this,  the  general  law  of  nature  is  referred  to,  that 
one  state  is  succeeded  by  its  opporite.  Day  follows  night  Ex- 
pansion is  succeeded  hy  contraction.  The  frosts  and  gloom  of 
winter,  when  all  is  chiuned  under  icy  fetters,  are  the  precursors 
of  the  warmth  of  spring,  in  whose  genial  raya  the  flowers  bloom^ 
and  Nature  smiles  in  her  robe  of  loveliness.  Still  othw  examples 
are  adduced,  such  as  greatness  being  produced  from  rauallnesB ; 
strength,  from  weakness ;  the  being  awake,  from  sleep.  By  this 
method  of  inference  Socrates  says  we  prove  that  souls  exist  in 
Hades,  and  are  produced  from  the  dead,  since  life  is  the  countei^ 
purt  or  contrary  of  death,  f  But  if  we  look  closely  into  this  ar- 
gument it  is  defective  in  many  respects.  For  first :  It  ia  clearly  a 
petitio  prirunpli ;  because  if  Uie  soul  does  continue  to  exist  in  the 
nnseeu  world,  then  it  does  not  die,  and  of  course  lives;  which  is 
the  very  feet  to  be  proved.  Bat  in  order  for  ibis  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate argument,  the  soul  must  die  that  it  may  come  to  life  agun. 
For  if  the  body  alone  dies,  all  that  can  be  inferred  according  to 
this  method  of  sequence,  is  that  it  must  come  to  life  again ;  bat 
there  ia  no  reference  whatever  to  the  future  existence  of  the  spirit. 
So  that  this  reasoning  is  vicious ;  because  from  the  death  of  the 
one  the  life  of  the  other  is  deduced,  instead  of  ita  own,  which 
ought  to  be  the  consequence  resulting  from  the  premises. 

Again :  This  argument  is  untenable  according  to  the  ancient 
maxim,  Ex  nihUo  et  nihil  fit;  for  here  would  be  something  pro- 
duced without  any  cause ;  or,  what  is  still  more  illogical,  by  a 
cause  working  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  production.  The  lit- 
tle cannot  produce  the  great,  because  its  nature  is  to  be  little. 
Cold  cannot  produce  heat,  because  its  tendency  is  in  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  direction.  So  also  of  darkness  and  light.  But  let 
us  apply  this  principle  a  little  further.     If  contraries    produce 
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dteir  opposites,  th^  vioa  moat  beget  virtae ;  sin  prodace  bolineBs; 
cormptioii  genemte  purity ;  vbicb  is  not  only  abgord  and  false^ 
bat  entirely  sabTersive  of  onr  montl  character.  In  the  examples 
addaced  by  Socrates  there  certainly  cannot  be  the  order  of  causa- 
tion ;  bvt  at  most,  immediate  socoeasion.  Even  in  the  case  of 
deep,  which,  both  is  the  laogaage  of  poetry,  and  also  to  the  scm- 
tisy  of  reason,  seems  moat  nearly  allied  to  death,  there  is  no 
more  than  sequence  between  it  and  w^ing :  both  being  states 
oansed  by  the  physical  necetsitiea  of  our  nature.  la  the  case  of 
grain  which  is  sown,  (of  which  example  the  Apostle,  enlightened 
by  the  BevelatioQ  of  Qod,  makes  such  beautiful  application,)  if 
we  consult  reason  merely,  there  can  be  nothing  proven  to  establish 
a  fixture  life.  For  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two 
eases.  In  the  example  of  death,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
of  any  life  remaining,  but  on  the  contrary  the  moat  convincing 
proofs  that  no  vitality  is  there ;  while  in  the  grain  of  com  planted 
there  is  a  visible  living  germ.  If  we  make  the  cases  parallel,  the 
argument  &om  analogy  is  against  the  Socratic  position ;  for,  if  we 
destroy  the  germ  of  the  grain  so  that  there  is  no  more  life  thsD 
in  the  dead  body,  we  know  assuredly  that  ho  plant  will  spring 
forth.  But  if  it  be  said,  Nay,  but  the  soul,  though  it  corresponds 
with  the  living  principle  in  the  plant,  has  disappeared  and  still 
lives,  we  then  affirm  that  reason  does  not  teach  us  this ;  and  if  it 
be  assumed,  then  that  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved. 

Once  more :  We  observe  that  death  is  here  considered  merely 
as  a  result  of  natural  laws,  while  in  truth  it  is  an  event  contrary 
to  nature,  and  infiicted  as  a  special  punishment  for  transgression ; 
so  that  whatever  we  might  infer  from  an  observation  of  the  phys* 
ical  world,  we  cannot  reasonably  apply  our  conclusions  to  a  case 
contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things.  Revelation  teaches  us 
the  cause  of  death,  and  gives  us  the  blessed  assurance  that  this 
"last  enemy  shall  bo  destroyed;"  yet  this  precious  truth  never 
was  reached  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  is  made  known  by  direct 
commnnioation  from  CKmL 

n.  The  second  argument  employed  by  Socrates  is  that  deduced 
from  reminiscence.  By  the  a8sociati<m  of  ideas,  when  one  of  a 
pur  of  notions  which  have  been  previously   viewed  conjointly, 
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IB  preeented,  we  &re  reminded  of  the  other  hj  a  power  of  the 
mind  natnntl  to  as.  For  example,  when  we  see  a  garment  belong- 
ing to  »  friend,  or  a.  picture  representing  his  features,  we  are  at 
tmce  reminded  of  the  possessor  or  original.  Moreover,  we  are 
led  by  suggestion  from  the  known  and  visible  to  the  unknown  and 
inrisible.  Thus  we  have  certain  ideas  of  magnitude,  beauty, 
equality,  etc.,  which  are  suggested  to  us  by  seeing  things  which 
possess  these  qualities  in  some  degree,  and  have  their  proper  na- 
ture because  of  their  participation  in  these  ideas.  So  when  we 
see  beautiful  objects  we  are  at  once  led  to  think  pf  the  abstract 
idea  of  the  Beautiful.  Yet  we  have  never  seen  any  such  thing  in 
this  life  as  abstract  beauty  or  equality.  However,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  picture  of  our  friend,  which  by  association  with  him 
at  some  previous  time,  causes  the  spontaneous  remembrance  of 
this  person  again,  so  the  abstract  notions  or  realities  of  things  are 
brought  to  our  minds  by  material  objects  which  have  been  seen  in 
conjunction  with  them,  or  arouse  them  by  relative  suggestion. 
So  we  must  have  seen  these  entities  in  a  previous  state  of  being ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  according  to  this  reasoning,  our  souls 
must  have  had  an  ejcistence  in  a  state  prior  to  the  present  * 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  whole  argument  rests 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  as  developed  in  the  Socratic  dialogues. 
For,  it  is  maintained  that  abstract  notions  have  a  real  existence, 
that  Ideas  are  eternal,  and  the  exemplars  after  which  all  visible 
forms  are  created.  This  doctrine  is  now  exploded,  and  held  by  no 
metaphysician  of  the  present  day.  True,  we  possess  susceptibili- 
ties, sometimes  improperly  called  innate  ideas,  which  are  natural 
to  the  mind ;  but  it  requires  the  presentation  of  phenomena  before 
they  are  awakened  into  action.  This  internal  power  is  so  far  only 
a  counterpart  of  the  external,  in  the  production  of  these  ideas ; 
utd  all  the  Universals  of  the  Platonic  School,  are  the  product  of 
our  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization.  But  the  argument  is 
lame  in  this  respect  also,  that  it  has  not  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness to  accompany  it;  without  which,  we  can  accept  no 
mental  datum.  In  those  cases  where  reminiscence  holds  good,  we 
are  ^lly  conscious,  when  by  the  presentation  of  one  object  an- 
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other  is  niggested,  that  we  have  seen  the  two  together  before ; 
odierwise  the  one  could  not  recall  the  other.  But  in  the  case  of 
oniTersala,  onr  conscioosnesB  does  not  tell  as  that  we  hare  seen  . 
them  in  conjunctioa  with  a  particular  individual,  or  even  that  we 
have  ever  known  such  an  entity  at  all.  Kow,  as  personal  identity 
cannot  be  conceived  of  ae  existing  in  a  rational  creature  without 
consciousnesB,  and  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  onr  living  in  a 
previous  state,  a  contradiction  arises  in  saying  that  our  souls  had 
a  being  before  we  were  bom,  unless  together  with  the  ideas  which 
we  possessed,  we  had  likewise  the  conscionsness  of  onr  own  exist- 
ence. Nor  will  it  do  to  aflmn  that  all  learning  is  the  mere  recol- 
lection of  what  we  knew  previously;  for  we  are  constantly  acqoir- 
iug  information  wholly  new  to  as,  such  as  facts  of  history ;  hpwever 
tme  it  be  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is  suggested  by  that  which 
we  have  already  gained. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  univeraals  were  acquired  in  a  previous 
state,  that  would  only  prove  that  our  souls  existed  before  we  were 
bom,  not  that  they  will  still  live  af^r  our  death.*  This  objection 
is  mooted  in  the  Dialogue,  and  is  met  by  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing argument,  whose  in  conclusiveness  we  have  attempted  to  show. 
Again,  admitting  tliat  the  soul  existed  in  a  previous  state,  then  we 
are  led  into  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  only  removes 
the  difficulty  without  meeting  it.  For,  though  the  soul  had  been 
bom  many  times  and  it  survived  the  deaths  of  the  numerous  bo- 
dies it  had  inhabited,  this  does  not  prove  its  immortality ;  for  it 
may  pass  through  any  number  of  Avatars  and  yet  perish  at  last. 
Unless  it  be  eternal  it  must  have  had  a  beginning ;  and  it  cannot 
be  eternal  and  yet  finite.  Hence,  being  finite,  and  having  a  be- 
ginning, it  may  reasonably  have  an  end;  for  that  which  begins  to 
exist  may,  for  any  thing  in  its  own  nature  to  the  contrary,  cease 
to  exist ;  and  nothing  but  the  declaration  of  God  can  establish  the 
contrary  view. 

m.  A  third  argument  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  as 
being  nncompounded.'l'  It  has  always  been  a  notion  of  philosophers 
that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  (the  Monads  of  Leibnitz,)  are 
indeetractible.  Their  definition  includes  this  idea ;  for  did  they  ad- 
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toit  ft  ctange  of  fonn  or  nature  they  would  not  be  ultiniate.  Ao- 
oording  to  thiB  theory,  therefore,  if  the  soul  o&n  be  shown  to  posaeas 
tliis  character,  the  doctrine  in  qaestion  is  clftimed  sfi  proven.  Bat 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  admit  that  this  lusamptaon  of  the  simple 
or  oncomponnded  nature  of  the  aoal  is  gratuitous.  Socratee  does 
not  prove  it ;  but  taking  it  for  granted,  ae  all  have  done  who  sinoa 
borrowed  his  arguments,  proceeds  to  found  his  third  proof  thereon. 
But  to  look  closely  at  this  subject,  what  real  evidence  have  we  of 
its  coneiusiTeness  ?  Does  man  act  with  singleness  of  purpose  ? 
Is  his  mind  always  &ee  &om  distraction  ?  Are  there  never  con- 
trary purposes  so  nearly  balancing  his  mind  that  be  with  difficult 
decides  ?  Uncertainty  of  action  and  vacillation  of  character  are 
the  common  bane  of  the  species.  So  that  &a  examination  of  the 
mind  itself  does  not  disclose  a  satisfactory  proof  of  its  simplidty. 
True,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  personal  identity ;  but  what  is  a 
more  vexed  question  thftn  wherein  this  consists?  GonsciouBnees 
testifies  to  the  foct  that  we  possess  it  throughout  our  lives,  yet  we 
materially  change  in  many  respects.  The  same  mind  may  pos- 
Bess  more  or  less  knowledge ;  it  may  increase  in  vigor  and  activ- 
i^,  all  which  increments  or  diminutions  are  truly  parts  of  onr 
being,  and  go  to  make  up  its  character.  The  same  man  may  have 
new  avenues  of  information  opened  up  to  his  soul ;  and  differeat 
persons  have  various  degrees  of  mental  power;  in  all  which  cases 
it  is  not  absolutely  simple,  else  it  could  receive  no  addition  nor 
suffer  any  diminution.  The  body  acta  as  much  like  a  unit  as  the 
mind.  All  its  parts  move  in  concerted  action,  they  are  members 
of  one  whole.  By  a  beautiful  figure  the  Church  is  compared  in  its 
oneness  to  the  body ;  ahowing  that  its  different  members  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  their  separate  capacity,  bat  as  a  unit,  because  actu- 
ated by  a  single  purpose.  Why  then  should  the  soul  be  assumed 
as  uneompounded  in  order  to  prove  its  immortality  ?  The  truth 
is,  we  know  nothing  about  this  matter ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  any  assumptions  arbitrarily  made,  cannot  but  be  uncertain. 
But  if  we  admit  the  assumption,  it  will  prove  equally  the  immor- 
tality of  brutes ;  for  there  is  the  same  evidence,  so  £u:  as  we  can 
know,  that  their  spirits  are  as  much  uneompounded  as  our  own. 
Again ;  the  soul  cannot  any  more  be  simple  in  its  constitation,  than 
Ute  ultimate  particles  of  matter  of  which  man's  body  is  composed. 
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If  they  irere  eternal,  yet  tiieir  existiog  in  ttaman  foim  depends  on 
s  certain  composition,  and  their  aetion  likewise  on  their  anion  to 
s  spirit.  Ib  it  not  equally  probable  that  the  eool,  whether  simple 
or  componnd,  depends  on  the  organ  for  its  existence  as  a  soul  ? 
Bat  it  in»y  be  said :  Nay,  but  tiie  soul  can  act  iodependently  of 
any  bodily  organ ;  it  can  act  on  itself.  How  do  we  know  this? 
Snrely  consciousness  denies  any  example  except  in  connection 
with  the  bodily  nature.  The  union  may  he,  for  aught  we  know,  and 
to  all  appearances  is,  the  indispeDsable  conditioD  to  mental 
action.  So  that  we  are  driTen  to  the  extremity  of  admitting  that 
though  the  soul  were  simple,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed ;  and  though  it 
may  exist,  yet  its  being  as  a  seal  may  depend  wholly  upon  its 
nnion  with  matter.  GoDsequently,  at  death  it  may  cease  to  be, 
just  as  the  corporeal  man  loses  its  identity,  and  become,  as  regards 
its  personality,  non-eziBtent. 

Our  author  recurs  again  to  the  doctrine  of  Umrersal  Ideas  as  dis- 
tinct, eternal,  iuTisible,  and  indissoluble  existences;  and  maintains 
that  the  mind  by  separating  from  contact  with  the  body  can  grasp 
these,  and  by  comprehending  them  shows  its  similari^  to  them !  * 
But  no  argument  can  be  more  conolusiTe  than  its  premieeB ;  con- 
sequently this  is  untenable.  For  besides  the  fact  that  these  univer- 
sals  are  no  longer  admitted,  we  can  know  but  in  part;  and  hence 
could  not  comprehend  them,  which  would  be  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  positions  assumed,  to  be  similar.  Besides,  we  hold 
that  knowledge  of  an  object  does  not  make  the  knowing  subject 
umilar  in  its  attributes;  for  then  would  oar  acquaintance  with 
God  necessarily  cause  us  to  be  like  bim. 

In  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  are  told  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  good  men  to  free  themselTes  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  eormpting  influences  of  their  bodies,  with  the  hope 
that  when  they  die  they  will  be  pure  and  bappy,  separated  trom 
alt  that  is  debasing,  and  therefore  fit  for  the  society  of  the  gods. 
This  desire  and  hope  of  a  future  state  are  powerful  incentives  to 
cause  men  to  reason  themselves  into  the  belief  of  its  existence. 
Tet  this  is  a  rery  weak  argument ;  for  nothing  is  more  ootnmon 
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than  mere  desire  leading  persona  to  accept  as  trae  the  moet  mon- 
strons  absurdities.  Addison,  in  his  Cato,  expresses  the  oommou 
feeling : 

It  moat  bo  to  1     PUU  thon  rcMoneBt  well ; 
EUe  whsDoa  Uiia  plaiaing  bope,  thi*  fond  dMln^ 

This  longing  ftttar  immortalitj  7 

And  Addison's  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  little  more  than  the 
developing  of  the  Dodons  above  expressed.  But  if  our  hopes  and 
desires  were  sufficient  reasons  for  the  tmth  of  a  doctrine,  thea 
ba\j  we  would  have  but  little  difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  of 
its  reahty ;  for  what  we  greatly  wish,  we  easily  believe.  But  is 
the  expectation  of  future  existence  no  real  ground  for  believing 
it?  Shall  the  anticipations  which  we  make,  the  hopes  which  we 
cherish,  be  no  evidence  of  their  fulfillment?  In  themselves  they 
certainly  are  not,  and  this  can  be  ecen  at  once  if  we  will  contem- 
plate the  subject  dispassionately.  For  there  is  no  neoessary  con- 
nection between  mere  desire  that  a  thing  shall  take  place  and  its 
occnrreoce.  Without  an  adequate  cause  no  efiect  can  follow;  and 
truly  our  hope  of  living  in  a  future  state  is  no  more  reason  tliat 
we  will,  than  our  wish  to  prolong  our  days  on  e^rth  is  a  proof  of 
the  fact.  In  the  latter,  men  are  constantly  disappointed;  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  quite  as  little  reason  to  infer  the 
former.  However,  it  is  maintained  that  man  does  not  accompUsh 
his  destiny  on  earth ;  that  he  merely  prepares  himself  for  a  higher 
sphere  of  action ;  and  therefore  it  would  argue  an  imperfection  in- 
consistent with  the  government  of  an  all-wise  God,  if  we  should 
perish  utterly,  and  all  the  preparation  be  lost.  This  argument  is, 
however,  more  specious  than  real.  It  seems  to  ignore  the  fact 
open  to  the  observation  of  all,  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  imperfec- 
tion, and  assumes  from  this  imperfection  and  disorder  that  there 
must  needs  be  a  stato  of  complete  harmony.  Disguise  the  fact  aa 
it  may  be,  even  the  heathen  cannot  hut  see  that  the  present  is  a 
state  of  misery ;  and  conclusive  reasoning,  destitute  of  the  light  of 
revelation  or  tradition,  would  either  project  this  condition  of  things 
into  the  world  to  come,  or  expect  utter  annihilation.  For  what  is 
more  common  Uiaa  to  see  preparation  for  the  employments  of 
this  hte  suddenly  frustrated  by  misfortune  or  death  ?  How  few 
dreams  of  youth  are  realized!     How  many  well  concerted  plana 
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of  aiobitioa  prove  abortive  I  Many  are  the  ttnionB  formed  in  tliia 
life,  and  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  can  only  he  enjoyed  here, 
which  are  destroyed  before  they  do  more  than  give  a  taste  of  the 
h^pineas  reasonably  looked  for  from  them.  The  mother  leaves  ber 
in&ut  child  which  never  can  be  compensated  for  the  loss ;  tiio 
child  dies  in  infancy,  and  the  world  loses  all  that  might  natarally 
be  expected  from  its  life.  So  that  from  Uie  nmnberless  examples, 
where  we  cannot  bat  feel  certuo  that  no  theatre  will  be  given  for 
die  exercise  of  those  powers  and  affections  which  are  here  cut 
short,  because  their  action  belongs  to  this  life,  we  wonld  far  more 
rationally  expect  that  no  fnture  existence  is  in  store  for  ns.  Again, 
there  are  myriads  of  cases  in  the  irrational  world  and  among  the 
lower  orders  of  organized  beings,  where  nature  does  not  appear  to 
complete  her  work.  For  example,  animals  perish  by  starvation 
and  innmnerable  other  caases,  where  their  life  and  its  enjoyments 
are  jnst  begnn,  and  where  their  death  can  be  of  no  apparent  nse 
to  their  fellows.  Of  the  conntleBS  seeds  which  possess  the  germs 
of  life,  only  a  moie^  vegetate,  and  still  smaller  nnmbers  grow  to 
perfection.  lo  a  word,  Nature  seems  to  be  imperfect ;  and  hence 
this  analogy,  so  fu-  from  leading  ns  to  expect  a  fiitnre  state 
wherein  to  reaUce  all  hopes  and  fulfill  the  destinies  begun  here, 
wonld  rather  prove  the  contrary.  Revelation  makes  this  all  clear; 
for  it  explains  how  this  imperfection  arose,  and  how  it  is  to  be  rem- 
edied; bnt  to  the  tmassisted  homan  reason' there  is  no  light  to 
dispel  the  darkness  which  gathers  around  untimely  death  and  dis- 
^tpointed  hope. 

Two  objections  are  here  interposed  by  some  of  the  anditors.* 
One  is,  that  the  sonl  is  nothing  but  harmony,  depending  on  the 
nice  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  like  that  in  a  musical  in- 
atnunent  which  is  effected  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  materials. 
This  is  answered  by  the  argument  to  prove  the  preexistence  of  the 
sonl ;  from  which  it  would  follow  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
body.  Moreover,  there  are  affections  in  the  soul,  such  as  virtue 
and  vioe,  existing  at  the  same  time,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its 
being  bannony ;  for  tii»n  would  one  be  more  harmonized  than 
another,  which  is  inadmissible ;  because  by  this  reasoning  one  soul 
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would  be  more  a  Bonl  thtut  anoUter,  wliicli  is  absurd.  The  doc- 
tarine  of  prtfexisteitae  has  already  been  diaposed  o^  and  Hie  exiat- 
ence  of  opposite  moral  affections  In  the  mind  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
harmony,  is  equally  fatal  to  the  view  that  it  is  a  simple  principle. 
A  second  objection  advanced  is,  that  altbongh  the  soul  may  have 
existed  before  the  body,  and  may  last  longer,  yet  this  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  vill  not  finally  Tear  out.*  This  brings  ap  the  whole 
subject  squarely  again;  showing  diatinctly  that  Hit  preceding  ar- 
guments  had  not  been  satiefactory.  It  is  also  clear  firom  the  tenor 
of  the  Dialogue  at  this  point;  that  the  faith  of  the  anditors  in  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  preceding  proofs  was  shaken,  and  they  trem- 
bled for  the  safety  of  their  Master's  peaition-f  Socratss  therefore 
again  addresses  himself  to  the  subject,  andaddacesthe  proof  npoa 
which  he  evidently  lays  tibe  moat  stress,  and  which  is  accepted  aa 
eoQvincing  by  his  aaditora. 

IV.  The  fourth  argument  asserts  that  contirarifls  eMmot  o9- 
eziat  contemporaneouflly  in  the  same  subjeot:  adducing  proob 
from  the  nature  of  general  ideas  and  the  relations  of  numbers,  t 
This  is  confessedly  a  difficult  part  of  t^e  anbjeot  to  comprehend, 
both  &om  the  abetmseness  of  Uie  reasoning,  and  the  recondite 
meaning  attached  to  the  terms  employed.  But  we  will  attempt  bj 
a  careful  examination  to  elucidate  it,  and  weigh  the  proo&  with 
candor.  Admitting  that  there  are  general  ideas,  and  that  every 
particular  object  poasesaes  its  proper  nature  by  partieipatioii  in 
the  qualities  of  its  aniversal,  therefore  it  is  held  to  be  impossible 
that  any  two  of  a  contrary  character  should  coexist ;  since  the  one 
moat  exclude  the  other.  Littleness  and  greatness,  heat  and  cold, 
odd  and  even,  belonging  to  contrary  Tuurersals  cannot  posaibly  be 
present  in  the  same  subject.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  In  regard  to 
greatness  and  araallness,  cold  and  heat,  they  are  merely  relative 
terms ;  and,  according  to  any  criteria  we  may  fix  can  assuredly 
coexist  Iceat  82°Fah.  is  cold,  yet  it  may  be — 60°;  andplatina 
at  a  white  heat  may  be  made  still  hotter ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
temperatures  show  that  both  prinoipleB  of  heat  and  oM  may  btt 
{vesent.  The  Pythagorean  notion  in  regard  to  the  powers  and 
relations  of  nnmbers,  is  bat  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  understood  by 
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moderns;  and  hence  it  ia  -with  Itesitanc;  that  we  venture  to 
examine  the  argoment  based  upon  the  connection  of  the  even  and 
the  odd.  But  if  ve  comprehend  the  meaning  it  ia  this :  That  r^ 
mprrrdv,  or  the  odd,  and  r6  dpnov,  the  even,  oannot  cSexiat ;  bat 
ithen  one  approaches,  the  other  mnst  recede.  But  it  is  clear  that 
we  ma;  take  two  nnmben  that  are  prime  to  each  other,  the  one 
mmtaifling  oddity,  and  the  other  eve&neBS,  yet  they  cSexiet  in 
•Bolher  nomber  which  equals  their  sum ;  or  also  in  ^eir  product. 
But  if  it  be  said  that  ^e  one  nomber  or  nature  oannot  become  the 
other,  then  we  have  only  a  tmism.  Far  it  is  impossible  that  one 
tndiridnal  oan  become  identical  with  another ;  for  that  would  im- 
ply a  traosferenoe  of  individuality  which  ia  an  absurdity.  How- 
ever, by  a  metunorphosis,  one  object  may  take  the  place  of  an- 
other and  be  called  by  ita  name.  So  of  all  the  contruiea  enumer- 
ated by  Socrates,  they  may  change  and  take  each  others'  places ; 
and  this  is  all  that  is  required  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the 
atgument.  For,  granted  that  life  and  death  are  contrary,  and 
that  the  Bonl  is  lif^  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  cannot  undergo 
some  change  and  die  t  Life,  It  is  tme,  cannot  ever  become  ie&A ; 
for  the  former  is  an  ezistenee,  and  the  latter  an  act  or  change ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  one  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
other.  .And  truly,  in  the  bodily  dissolution  there  is  at  least  a 
change  wroQght  in  the  manner  of  the  soul's  action,  and  we  are  not 
warranted  in  saying  that  this  does  not  also  extend  to  its  being. 
And,  besides,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  eoni,  then  it  is  absolute 
and  eternal ;  never  having  been  bom,  never  dying,  never  affected 
i^  contact  with  matter,  and  always  acting  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Here,  again,  in  assuming  that  the  sonl  is  life,  and 
therefore  does  not  admit  the  approach  of  death,  the  thing  to  be 
proven  is  taken  for  granted.  Let  ns,  however,  try  the  principle 
of  contraries  by  some  examples  and  see  whether  it  holds  good.  In 
the  ease  of  ehemic^  elements  of  opposite  natures,  the  very  dtSer- 
nee  makes  them  unite  with  the  greater  activity.  Bo  also,  the 
more  intense  the  opposite  states  of  eleotrioity,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion do  they  tend  to  form  a  nnion.  And  besidflB,  the  sonl  most 
aasnredly  admits  oontraries  witiiin  itaelf,  as  virtue  and  vice.  The 
Christaau  in  this  life  is  neither  wholly  virtuous  nor  vicious; 
so  that  these  two  principles,  diametrically  opposite,  admit  each 
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other.  Again ;  a  very  wicked  man  ma;  become  a  good  one ;  vice 
is  tbea  destroyed  uid  vittae  assnines  its  place.  The  beauty  of 
youth  Ib  SQoceeded  hy  the  wriukleB  and  deformity  of  age;  the 
beauty  is  tbua  destroyed.  The  germ  of  a  plant  may  perish ;  life 
is  here  absorbed  by  death.  Life  exists  as  clearly  in  plants  «uV 
unimula  as  in  men,  yet  no  one  supposes  that  dissolution  in  them 
merely  sends  avay,  but  not  actually  deetroys,  the  living  principle. 
So  that  the  logical  consequences  of  the  premises  assumed  do  not 
justify  the  conclusion ;  neither  do  the  deductions  of  experience 
favor  it ;  and  ve  are  compelled  to  take  leave  of  the  fonnal  part  of 
this  celebrated  argument  irith  the  conviction  that  the  case  is  not 
proven.  Every  candid  inquirer  is  compelled  at  least  to  adopt  the 
language  of  one  of  the  auditors :  "  In  consequence  of  the  magai- 
tude  of  our  subject,  and  the  humble  opinion  I  hold  of  human  veak- 
ness,  I  am  compelled  still  to  entertain  incredulity  in  the  argu- 
ment," * 

Socrates  afterwards  makes  additional  remarks  on  the  ceremo- 
nies  of  religion,  and  instances  the  voice  of  tradition  in  defense  of 
his  positions.  He  maintains  that  the  institutions  of  worship  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  &e  notion  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
future  life.  Now  how  far  this  idea  did  prevail,  is  not  very  well 
understood;  for  ihe  opinions  are  so  contradictory.  It  is  declared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Dialogue,  that  the  common  opinion  is  that 
%e  soul  is  dissipated  and  destroyed  at  death.  Many  similar  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced,  bat  we  will  refer  only  to  the  Idyls  of 
Moschus,t  where  it  is  declared  that  there  will  be  no  awakening 
£rom  the. sleep  of  death.  The  i^sponses  from  classical  authors  on 
this  subject  are  as  various  and  contradictory  as  those  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi ;  and  even  if  the  opinion  prevailed  nniversally,  this 
would  not  prove  its  truth,  or  strengthen  tbe  logic  of  the  argument 
by  which  it  is  defended.  Doubtless  the  popular  belief  depended 
far  more  on  tradition  than  the  arguments  of  philosophy ;  hut  it 
has  not  been  our  purpose  to  invalidate  the  former,  but  to  examine 
carefully  the  force  of  the  several  positions  by  which  hnmui  reason, 
in  its  highest  representative,  Socrates,  attempted  to  establish  on  a 
rational  basis  the  truth  of  this  belief.     That  traditions  were  t»- 

"  107  c.  Bub  fin. 
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ceiT«d  from  the  patriarchs  is  certain,  &om  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  mythology  and  the  narrations  of  Holy  Writ ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  part^lel  between  Isaac  and  Iphigenia ;  and  the 
histories  of  Samson  and  Hercnles.  Besides,  it  is  nearly  certun 
Ast  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  in  tlieir  numerous  joumeyB  to 
Egypt  and  Uie  East,  would  meet  with  tlie  Old  Testament.  This 
would  account  far  more  satisfactorily  for  the  wide-spread  popular 
notions  on  this  subject,  than  the  speculationa  of  the  philosophers. 
For,  besides  tbeir  abstruseness,  which  would  prevent  them  from 
being  understood  by  the  multitude,  they  had  comparatively  little 
inflaence  on  those  who  uttered  them.  Even  Socrates  himself  says, 
at  the  conolnsioD  of  the  Apology :  "  But  now  it  is  time  to  depart 
—  for  me  to  death,  for  you  to  live ;  yet  which  of  us  will  come  to 
a  better  fate  none  but  God  knows."  * 

It  seems  to  be  clear  then  that  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  was 
not  proved  by  Socrates ;  and  we  further  hold  that  if  neither  be 
nor  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  all  used  much  the  same 
line  of  argumentation,  did  establish  its  truth,  then  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  hnman  reason  can  do  it.  But  we  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  thing  is  not  capable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be 
proven.  For  it  requires  us  to  prove  that  for  which  we  have  no 
data  to  reason  from.  The  nature  of  Uie  soul  is  wholly  unknown. 
It  may  be  simple,  or  it  may  be  compound.  Death  may  change 
its  nature  just  as  much  as  it  does  the  body ;  or  even  wholly  an- 
nihilate it.  We  can  follow  the  dying  man  down  to  the  river  of 
death,  but  we  cannot  cross  with  him ;  and  "  no  traveller  returns 
from  that  bourne"  to  tell  us  of  "the  undiscovered  country."  To 
a  man  destitute  of  all  revelation,  dependent  entirely  upon  his 
own  reason  and  observation,  the  spectacle  of  death  would  un- 
questionably appear  as  the  termination  of  existence.  The 
body  of  his  friend  ie  all  that  is  left  to  him,  and  its  speedy  disso- 
lution would  soon  compel  him,  from  an  instinct  of  nature,  to 
bnry  his  dead  out  of  his  sight.  This  would  be  the  final  act,  as 
far  as  the  aenses  or  intellect  could  discover.  It  has  been  well 
said,  "  As  there  was  no  antecedent  probability  before  death  took 
place  among  men,  that  it  would  occur ;  so  when  it  was  realiied, 
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tiiere  ma  no  antecedent  probability  .that  any  other  life  would 
follow." 

Bat  it  has  been  claimed  that  analogies  drawn  from  the  natnrftl 
world  clearly  teach  this  doctrine.  Analogy,  in  its  propw  sphere, 
is  a  ralnable  lud  to  probable  reasoning ;  but  is  valid  only  to  tite 
extent  that  the  cases  compared  are  similu-.  Hare,  however, 
tiiere  is  so  known  correspondence.  For  alt  examples  stop  short 
before  they  reach  a  point  from  whii^  a  comparison  can  be  instito- 
ted.  The  condition  of  things  beyond  the  grave  are  to  mortal  eye 
involved  in  perfect  mystery.  But  did  any  plant  or  animal,  after 
pa»ng  dirough  death,  revive  and  live  again,  then  there  would  be 
room  for  analogy.  Such  is  not  the  case  to  onr  knowledge,  but 
quite  the  reverse :  wherefore,  if  this  method  of  proof  be  em- 
ployed at  all,  it  must  have  a  damaging  effect.  But  it  ie  main- 
tained tiiat  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  requires  a  future  state 
in  ordo*  to  mete  out  the  justice  not  dispensed  h^%.  However, 
we  look  at  this  question  influenced  by  our  ideas  of  retributive 
jostioe  and  perfect  administration,  gleaned  from  revelation ;  and 
we  cannot  think  of  this  subject  at  all  without  being  affected  by 
this  knowledge.  The  same  may  be  said  with  proper  qualification 
of  all  ihe  heathen  who  had  some  of  the  same  light  from  tradition. 
Yet  when  we  consider  the  universal  prevalence  of  injustice ;  the 
toinmph  of  might  over  right ;  the  enormous  and  unavoidable 
amount  of  suffering  in  sendent  nature ;  if  we  project  tbe  past  into 
the  future,  which,  when  destitate  of  light  from  heaven,  is  all  we 
can  do,  we  can  see  no  reason  to  expect  a  fdture  state  for  dispen- 
sing justice ;  since  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  be  done. 
Better,  indeed,  that  there  be  no  future  at  all  than  for  a  state  of 
misery  to  be  renewed;  and  past  experience  could  give  us  no  other 
hope.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  reason  alone  would  teach  us  that  we 
are  nnder  each  moral  government.  If  the  preponderance  of  vice 
and  cruelty  is  any  proof  of  the  character  of  a  Rnler  in  his  do- 
minion, then,  truly,  the  condition  of  a  world  lying  in  sin  woold 
ratJier  suggest  the  contrary  view.  We  must  not  be  misunder* 
stood  here.  Man,  as  enlightened  from  above,  reasons  more  cor- 
rectly ;  bnt  without  uiy  saeh  supernatural  knowledge,  would,  we 
fully  believe,  either  look  for  no  future  at  all ;  or,  if  he  did,  expect 
it  with  apprehenraon  of  evil. 
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If  these  things  be  so,  where  is  the  grott  nse  to  as  in  betakitig 
DnrselTeB  to  the  reqwBses  of  wtturftl  reason  to  show  th&t  we  shall 
Uve  *Aer  death  7  Sorely  (^e  eTidenoes  which  have  been  addnoei 
hy  the  moet  powei^  intellects  &re  neither  oonclnsiTe  in  proof  of 
the  fact,  nor  were  they  satia&ctor^  to  those  who  enployed  th«BL 
Stall  the  man,  then,  who  has  the  more  swe  word  of  projdkecy,  aa 
a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  plaoe,  forsake  this  hght  and  retnn  ttt 
grope  in  the  darkness  of  heaAenism  {  Nothing  can  be  mon 
absnrd  than  this  prooedurs  in  its  results ;  for  whatever  their  wis- 
dom taught  them  concerning  a  fotuie  state,  the  heathen  lired  m 
though  not  recognising  it.  What  can  be  a  greattt  exhibition  of 
folly  than  f^r  Ghiietians  to  employ  the  resources  of  heathenism 
to  prore  that  which  has  already  been  domoostrated  ?  There  is  no 
fact  more  clearly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  one  on  which  greater 
stress  is  laid,  or  more  momentous  iasuea  depend,  thas  the  reeur- 
rection  of  the  dead.  If  (his  be  not  proven  all  revelation  is  a 
myth.  This  issue  is  accepted  by  the  AposUe;  If  there  he  no  ret- 
umcHon  4>f  the  dead,  tken  U  Chriat  not  riMe»:  And  \f  CKriit  6« 
siot  riten,  then  i*  our  preachmff  vain,  <md  ytur  faith  m  oIm  txnn. 
Tea,  and  vie  are  found  falte  vntnestea  af  Qod;  heeatue  we  hoot 
tegdfied  of  God  tlui  he  raited  up  Chriti :  aktm  he  raited  not  up, 
if  tehe  that  the  dead  rise  not.  But,  say  some,  If  we  thus  sum- 
mari^  reject  the  use  of  reason  in  estaUishing  the  dootrines  of 
reh^on,  we  at  once  ali^ate  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  Gospci  in&ience.  But  we  do  not 
reject  reason  in  any  case  which  lies  within  its  sphere.  However, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  truth  in  question  could  never  be  estab- 
lished by  reason,  and  henee,  could  only  be  known  by  direct  reve- 
lation ;  and  the  experience  of  ages  confirms  this  assertion.  Nay, 
«ven  the  fact  that  any  tmth  was  revealed  shows  that  it  eould  not 
otherwise  be  discovered.  Future  life  is  constantly  apokeD  of  in 
the  Word  of  Ood  aa  a  subjeot  of  direct  revelation,  uid  that  oan- 
BOt  be  revealed  which  is  already  known.  Again,  the  disposition 
■wHck  makes  men  fly  from  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  reason,  is  snch  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
any  proof  which  can  be  <^ered ;  so  that  the  difficnlty  is  not  in  the 
bw^  o<  8u£G(uent  evidenoe,  but  la  unwillingneBB  to  believe  that 
which  is  clear.    Now^  if  we  heheve  in  the  Woiid  of  G«d  we  But 
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Mcept  its  teachings  as  indflpendent  dicta,  reqairing  no  proof.  If 
ire  do  not,  then  abandon  it  altogether.  The  real  question  to  be 
settled  in  that  case  is  the  credibility  of  Revelation.  But  the  day 
fbr  discnssing  this  has  well  nigh  passed.  Every  inch  of  the  ground 
has  been  the  theatre  of  a  hard  fought  batUe,  and  tbe  infidel  has 
been  beat«n  in  every  encounter;  bo  that  the  Christian  now  oc- 
cnpies  the  high  vantage  of  eternal  truth ;  and  as  long  ae  he  re- 
mains in  tluB  position  he  is  secure.  But  if  he  abandons  his 
stTODghold,  and  attempts,  single-handed,  to  establish  that  which 
man  never  yet  succeeded  in  doing,  he  acts  unwisely  fay  the  at- 
tempt, and  loses  all  the  moral  strength  of  his  cause  by  bis  evident 
distrust.  All  that  can  possibly  be  gained  is  a  probability ;  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  is  arrived  at,  so  long  and  perplexing, 
that  it  has  no  real  infiuence  on  men,  except  in  fostering  a  spirit 
of  vain  s^-confidence  that  renders  them  still  more  averse  to  the 
Gospel.  If  there  be  any  candid  seekers  after  truth  who  are  in 
perplexity,  let  them  look  around  themselves  for  evidence  of  the 
credibility  of  Revelation.  The  Christian  religion  is  itself,  in  its 
establishment  and  growth,  the  most  conclueive  evidence.  It  tes- 
tifies for  itself  that  it  is  divine,  and  reflects  the  character  of  its 
great  Original  in  every  lineament. 

The  revealed  Word  enables  us  now  t»  read  the  testimony  of 
Natnre ;  and  so  far  aa  this  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  latter 
accords  with  tbe  former,  it  is  all  well  enough.  This  is  only  show- 
ing that  the  Word  of  God  interprets  that  which  beside  would-be  a 
mystery ;  for  now  being  interrelated  by  its  Master,  Nature  returns 
the  voice  of  recognition.  This  is  done  by  Butler  satisfactorily. 
But  this  is  very  different  irom  the  attempt  at  independent  demon- 
stration. The  one  shows  that  Nature  accords  with  Revelation ; 
the  other  ignores  what  God  has  said,  and  tries  to  establish  on 
better  grounds  that  which  is  declared  by  eternal  truth.  With 
this  we  have  no  patience,  no  matter  where  and  by  whom  em- 
ployed; for  it  misapprehends  the  true  position  of  tbe  Christian, 
and  fills  weak  minds  with  anxiety  lest  tbe  truths  thus  advocated 
rest  on  no  better  evidence. 

The  Word  then  must  be  honored  by  a  cordial  acceptation  and 
fearless  exposition.  It  is  the  Christian's  weapon;  simple,  yet 
powerful  and  unanswerable ;  sufficient  to  cast  down  every  strong- 
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hold  of  infidelity,  and  aocompanied  by  the  DiTine  Spirit,  to  sub- 
due the  moBt  determined  unbelief.  God  vill  have  his  trath 
honored  as  the  instniment  of  bringing  men  to  the  light ;  and  thus 
it  is,  while  the  most  labored  efforts  and  powerfiil  logic  &U  still- 
born, or  at  best  amuse,  the  simple  declaration  of  the  Word  by  the 
plain,  eameat-minded  Christian,  will  prove  more  than  a  match  for 
the  hardest  heart.  Instead  then  of  ringing  changes  on  the  arga-- 
ment  for  the  soul's  immortality  which  are  as  old  as  Socrates,  he 
takes  for  bis  weapon  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  Instead  of  win- 
Qowing  the  chaff  of  heathenism  in  qoest  of  the  wretched  grains 
upon  which  it  hungered  and  died,  he  comes  to  the  storehouse  of 
God  and  is  satisfied.  He  sees  that  the  susceptible  minds  of  true 
philosophers  longed  for  more  light  from  Heaven  than  they  pos- 
seseed,  and  is  moved  with  pity  as  he  views  them  sti^ering  like 
blind  men  in  the  uncertain  twilight  of  Nature.  From  this  obscu- 
rity he  gladly  escapes ;  acknowledging  with  tbankfiilneBS  his  own 
Rnperior  ground  of  confidence.  No  longer  does  darkness  throw 
its  pall  over  the  loved  one  who  is  consigned  to  the  tomb ;  for  even 
before  light  has  departed  in  the  west,  the  east  is  gilded  by  the 
beams  of  approaching  day ;  and  fearlessly  the  believer  himself 
enters  the  dark  valley,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  fnir  Saviour,  Jema 
Christ,  who  Tiath  abolished  death,  and  hath  Irought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  throvgh  the  GoipeL 
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AxT.  Yl.—  mpJtaa». 

IHe  SeSigen  Schr^en  Alien  vnd  Nmen  Btmckt  tn  Gothitder 

Spractte, 
JUit    Oegeniibenteiendem  Oriechitchem  und  LateinUchem    Texte, 

AnmerJcungen,     Worterhteh,    ^iracMehre,  und   Qeechich&ieher 

Sivleitung  von  Jff.  F.  Miumnann.     Stuttgart.      Verlag  von  S. 

6.  Lieaeking.     Ig57. 

No.  I. 

Aa  an  introduction  to  the  history  ot  the  transtation  of  the 
Seriptnres  into  Gothic  by  TJlphilas,  we  propose  to  give,  in  the  pres- 
ent number,  a  brief  notice  of  the  Goths  and  their  language. 

The  tribes  which  orerran  and  subjugated  the,  Roman  empire 
Tere  denominated  Qotlw  —  a  name  iri^  which  we  asBOCiafe  rude- 
nees  and  barbarity.  Hence  Goth  has  come  to  be  osed  as  a  teita 
of  reproach.  The  Gotha  were  doubtless  rude  and  uncultivated  ; 
but  in  erery  moral  quality  they  surpassed  the  refined  nationa  that 
they  conquered.  Their  blood  still  flowa  in  the  Germanic  trihee^ 
amoDg  which  is  found  most  of  the  learning,  wealth,  and  power  of 
the  worid. 

The  Goths  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family 
of  nations,  and  spread  irregularly  towards  the  north  of  Gorope, 
and  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  regions,  came  in  contact 
with  the  more  civilized  nationa  of  the  south.  They  were  known 
to  these  nationa  by  the  name  of  Getse  or  Scythe.  Though  some 
writers  seem  to  use  the  terms  Scythse  and  Getae  a»  distinct,  yet  it 
has  long  been  admitted  that  they  are  the  same  ethnical  name. 
Georgios  Syncellns  says,  that  "the  Scythians  are  also  designated 
Ootha  in  their  own  language,  and  that  passing  the  Ister,  they  de- 
populated the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Decius."  Fhotius,  od 
the  testimony  of  Fhilostorgius,  states,  "  that  TJrphilaa,  Uahop  of 
the  Goths,  otherwise  called  Ulphilas,  ia  his  time  brought  much 
people  with  him  into  the  Roman  empire,  of  the  Scythians  beyond 
the  Ister,  whom  the  ancients  indeed  called  GettB,  but  the  modems, 
Oothi."  Gibbon,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  observes, 
that  Zosimue,  and  the  Greeks,  give  the  name  of  Scythians  to  those 
whom  Joruandea  and  the  I^tin  writers  constantly  represent  aa 
Gotha. 
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Jontandea,  profeBeing  to  derire  Us  svthority  from  the  tradi- 
tiona  of  the  Goths,  m&kea  them  of  ScaadinaTian  descent.  The 
Gothfl  inhabited  Scandinavia,  bat  it  was  not  their  original  habita- 
tion. Under  di&rmt  local  nanes  the;  occapied  originally  the 
whole  of  the  districts,  which  extend  from  the  north-east  of  Ir&t 
'  to  the  bordflrs  of  Thrace.  Stephanua  desoribea  them  aa  a  nation 
aaciently  inhabiting  the  district  vithin  the  Palos  Meeotis. 

A  term  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  ethnical  designation  Qet», 
er  Gothi,  to  distingniah  the  particnlar  tribe,  or  nation ;  as,  M<x»o- 
6otki,  Vin-Oothi,  Oattv-Gothi.  The  JftsM-do^Ai  were  the  Goths 
1^  Mcesia,  which  extended  from  the  con&aence  of  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  to  the  Euzine,  indnding  the  countries  now  called 
BosniSi,  Servia,  Mid  Lower  Bulgaria.  The  Viai-(hthi,  Veae- 
Gothae,otWm-Oothi,  had  their  name  from  their  western  situation, 
iMte  sigtuf^ng  the  west  The  Ottro-Gothi,  or  Atatro-GotAiy 
were  the  Goths  of  the  east.  The  exact  geographical  boundaries 
of  these  tribes  it  is  not  necessary  to  delineate. 

The  Gothic  language,  according  to  Bopp,  is  the  link  between 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  modem  Teutonic  dialects.  "I  think, '  says 
that  great  pkilolf^^,  "  I  am  reading  Saoscrit,  when  I  am  read- 
ing  TTlphilas." 

The  oldest  form  of  the  Gothic  language  ia  the  Mceso-Gothi, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  of  aD  written  Germanic  idioms.  It  was 
into  this  idiom  that  the  Bible  was  translated  by  Ulphilaa.  The 
Gothic  is  Dot  a  separate  dialect  of  the  Germanic  family,  but  the 
Low  German  itself  in  its  primitive  forms,  and  hence  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  German  philologist.  Though  as  a  national,  or 
written  tongue,  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  yet  in  it  are  found  all  the 
roots  and  important  laws  of  more  recent  German  idioms.  It  is 
the  parent  of  both  the  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  idioms  ;  at 
least  they  are  subject  to  the  same  linguistic  laws,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  it  in  form  and  structure. 

The  Germanic  group  of  languages  is  divided  into  the  JJow-Ger- 
man  and  the  High-German.  The  Low-Qerman,  of  which  the 
oldest  form  is  the  Gothic,  comprises  the  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Da- 
nish, Norwegian,  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  Frisian,  Datch,  and 
Platt-Peutsch.  The  SigJi-German  differs  in  forma  and  laws  of 
euphony  from  these  dialects ;  and  it  had  an  independent  existence 
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uid  a  liigh  degree  of  perfection  at  a  time  when  the  Gothic  was 
stall  a  national  tongue. 

"  Jacob  Qrimm,  who  is  here,  as  in  all  philology,  master  and  high- 
est authority,  mentions  four  characteristic  features  of  the  Lovh 
German  group,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  The  Ablaut,  or  radical  change  of  vowels  as  it  occurs  in  ■ 
the  inflection  of  the  atrong  verb  ;  the  commutation  of  sounds  ac- 
cording to  fixed  and  permanent  rules ;  the  weak  noun  and  the 
weak  verb.  Of  these  the  commutation  of  sounds  is  the  most  im- 
portant principle,  as  its  inflnence  is  seen  already  in  those  roots 
which  the  German  idioms  have  in  common  with  all  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  and  as  it  is  that  feature  which  gives  to  them  now  ■ 
thoir  peculiar  Germanic  character.  The  other  three  refer  only  to 
the  mode  of  expressing  certain  relations  in  German  proper."  * 

This  commutation  consists  in  the  regular  change  of  the  mutes 
by  the  different  members  of  the  same  family.  So  regular  and 
consistent  is  the  change  that  it  conatitntes  an  important  philolo- 
gical law.  These  mutes  retain  their  quality,  as  labials,  dentals, 
and  gutturals;  but  they  pass  from  tenuis  to  media,  and  from 
media  to  aspirate.  It  is  only  their  quantity,  then,  that  is  changed ; 
and  the  law  which  governs  the  change  is  the  following :  The 
media  of  each  of  the  three  organs  of  speech,  (labial,  dental,  and 
guttural,)  passes  into  the  corresponding  tenuis,  the  tenuis  into  the 
aspirate,  and  the  aspirate  again  into  the  media.  This  law,  in  its 
application  to  all  three  orders  of  mutes,  has  been  indicated  by  X 
Grimm,  in  the  following  table : 

In  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit.      In  Gothic.         In  Old  High-German, 
Medial    corresponds  to     Tenuis       and  to       Aspirate. 
Agpirale  "  Medial  "  Tenuit. 

Tewuia  "  Aspirate  "  Medial. 

Applied  to  the  labials  only,  this  law  may  be  expressed  thus : 
Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  B.         F.         P. 

Gothic,  P.         B.         P. 

Old  High  Gorman,  F.         P.         B.  (V.) 


•  De  Vero'B  Comp»r»U»8  Philology. 
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Saienl. 

OrcA. 

Latin. 

Gothic.  Old  J 

Jigh-Otrvm 

pSdM 

ffoiic,  no8-i: 

pea,  ped-ia 

fotuB 

rnoz 

pnrna 

nliK 

plesus 

fiilla 

vol 

pilr 

jiadif 

pater 

fadrein 

vatar 

npari 

blip 

saper 

nfar 

nbar 

bhliltr 

tntet 

brothar 

pruoder 

bbri 

flpo, 

fero 

baira 

pira 

tram 

lit 

tu 

thn 

da 

trayas 

rpuz 

tres 

threia 

dri 

Ultara 

irepoi 

alter 

anthar 

andar 

dantft-m 

&S6i;T-a 

dentem 

thantu-fl 

zand 

dvar 

diipa. 

fores 

danr 

tor 

gni 

jvo>iu 

gnosco 

kan 

Chan 

As  the  Gothic  has  bo  labial  or  guttural  aspirates,  and  as  the 
High-Qerman  uses  z  instead  of  the  dental  aspirate,  thia  Uw  can- 
not be  carried  out  in  all  cases;  but  the  anomalies  are  too  few  to 
impair  its  correctness. 

The  otJier  characteristic  features  of  the  Low-Oerman  group  of 
languages,  euumerated  by  Jacob  Orimm,  are  the  Ablaut,  the 
veak  declension,  and  the  weak  conjugation.  The  Ablaut  consists 
in  a  radical  change  of  vowels  in  the  inflection  of  the  strong  verb, 
though  it  is  not  confined  to  the  verb,  but  passes  through  the 
whole  language.  For  example,  in  German,  nshmsTi,  nahm,  ge- 
pommen ;  sterben,  ttarh,  geitorben ;  and  binden,  hand,  gebunden : 
and,  in  English,  most  of  the  so-called  irregular  verbs.  The  law 
of  the  Ablaut  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  in  these  languages, 
a,  i,  and  v,  are  the  original  vowels,  and  the  source  of  the  others. 

The  weak  declension  inserts  an  n  in  the  syllable  formed  by  in- 
flexion, or  adds  it  to  that  syllable,  ae  in  the  following  example : 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.  han-a,  han-ans, 

Q.  han-ins,  han-onfi, 

D.  hau-in,  '  han-am, 

A.  han-an,  han-ans, 

V.  han-a,  hui— ans. 

This  is  distinguished  from  the  strong  declension  by  die  fact  that 
the  latter  sdds  the  syllable,  or  letter,  formed  by  inflexion,  imme- 
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pitt^ 


diately  to  the  stem  of  the  noim,  tritlioot  the  inBeitioa  of  a  letter  to 
atreogthen  the  terminfttioii.  e.  g : 
SingvXar. 

fisk-B, 

fiek-is, 

fiak-a, 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
T. 


fisk, 


Plural. 

fisk-ds, 

fifik-6,^ 

fisk-am, 

fisk— aoB, 

fisk-ds. 


The  weak  conjugation  embraces  anch  verbs  only  as  are  changed 
by  adding  a  termination,  while  the  strong  conjagation  is  charac- 
tensed  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel  in  the  preterite,  e.  g : 

STRONG  CONJUGATION. 


PRESENT   ISDICATITB. 


l«i  Pmm.         2d  Perton. 

UPmon. 

«»<^or, 

ll»s-j«.                 hm-ju, 

iia»-jith. 

Dwd, 

na8-jdB,               n&6-jat8, 

P!»ral, 

naa-jam,              nafl-jith, 
mpaBFECT  IKDIOATIVB. 

naa-jand. 

Ut  Person.        2d  Penmt. 

SdPerKn. 

SinjitUir, 

naa-ida, 

Dml, 

nae-idSdnts, 

PUmO, 

nas-id^nm,        naa-idgdnth, 
WEAK  CONJUGATION. 

PKESBHT  UtDlCATIVI. 

las-idMtm. 

U  Pertm.        2d  Pertm. 

Sd  Permm. 

Balb-Oy                aalb-OH, 

■alb~oth, 

I>wi, 

aalb-ots, 

Mural, 

rialb-6iii,              ■all>-9th, 
mPBBFEOT    IHDIOATIVB. 

ult^sd. 

lirf  Pmon.        2d  Person. 

Sd  Perton. 

S«i^vlar, 

.alb-«d..            8alb-8d&, 

ialb-6da, 

Dual, 

salb-MMuto 

PlMr<d, 

Balb-MMstn,      lalb-edMath 

To  this  brief  outline  of  the  characteristicB  of  the  Low  Gemuu 
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groop  w«  wiQ  anbjoiii,  u  »  apeeimen  of  the  Gothie,  the  trMiHlatioii 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  that  langiuiige  by  UlphiUs.  Hattiiew, 
Ti:  9-18. 

9.  Atta  nnsar  thu  in  himmuB,  Teihii4t  namd  theiD. 

10.  KriiB&i  thiadinassDB  theina.  Vairth^  vitja  theiitg,  btA  ih 
himina  jah  ana  airth^. 

11.  wmf  unaaraita  thann  rinteiDan  gif  hub  himiua  daga. 

12.  Jah  afl^t  nns,  thatei  ekulaas  Bij&ima,  STaavS  jah  reia  aflS- 
tam  thaim  skolam  ansar&im. 

13.  Jah  ni  briggJiiB  hub  m  Miatubnjai,  ak  Uoaai  ana  af  ttamma 
nbilin;  niit^  themaiBtthiudang«rdi  jahmahts  jahTulthoa  'iniivina. 
Amen. 

a^AHHATICAL    BEHABKS. 

Atta  Bignifiea  father.  Striking  analogiea  to  it  are  fonod  in  the 
Bagqne  Aita,  Tartar  Atai,  Magyar  Alya,  in  the  Miaaisaippi  Indian 
Ota,  in  the  Canadian  Indian  Aidaihy,  and  in  the  Greenland 
Atat^ 

Unaar,  oar.     The  position  of  the  proaoim  and  adjectiTe  after 
Um  subst&ntiTe  ia  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  and  not  idiomatic   - 
German. 

Thu  m  AtntMom,  thoa  in  hearut.  The  omiBsion  of  the  rerb  is 
alao  an  imitation  of  the  Greek.  Mimmain  is  the  dative  pinrai 
from  Atnrim.  FinAndt^  kotjodi,  and  vatrthai  are  in  the  third  per- 
son of  the  present  sabjnnctive,  from  the  verbs  vaJtan,  to  sanctify, 
hrimgn,  to  come,  and  vairthan,  to  be  done,  (German  icerdea, 
4nt-gteheHf  eraelieijien,  gsKhehen,  kommen.)     ' 

The  n  in  veihruti  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

Namo  iheia,  thy  name.  The  pronoon  is  placed  last,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek. 

ThiwUntutut  thtiTit,  thy  kingdom.  The  pronoun  placed  last,  as 
before,  according  to  the  Greek  idiom.  Thiiidinagmu  is  from 
tlduda,  people,  whence  comes  Itevttek,  the  term  by  which  the 
Gemaiks  designate  tbenuelTea. 

V^a  ikana,  thy  will.  German,  mile;  English,  wSl.  Svi 
eorresponds  to  the  German  wie,  as  jah,  eqaivalent  to  the  Greek 
Jbn.  Ana,  on,  in,  or  npon.  AtriJud  is  the  dative  singular  of 
otrfAo,  earth;  German  erde;  Anglo-Saxon,  eard,  eord;  Swe- 
dish, ierd;  Greek  tpa.   The  same  forma  are  foond  in  the  Shemitio 
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Uncages:  e.  g.  Hebrew,  er«tt;  Ghaldaic,  arta;  Syriftc,  arto. 
Blaif  umasrana,  oar  bre&d,  iha  accaBatire  singular  of  Maift, 
bread,  and  unsar,  our.  Anglo-Saxon,  Mdf,  JUaf,  laf:  Old  FriB- 
iaji,  laf;  Slavonic,  cUei ;  English,  loaf. 

TTiana  Sintanan,  the  alwaye-existing,  or  ever-continning. 
Thina  is  the  accusative  singular  of  the  article  thai,  the.  Sinteman 
is  from  ntUeino,  always.  The  construction  of  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  petition  is  modeled  after  the  Greek  idiom. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  extend  our  analysis.  The  specimens  that 
have  been  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  Gothic  With  that  accomplished,  we  will  conclude  the 
present  article.  p  -p. 


Abt.  Vn.  — Nc^re  and  Revelation — in  relation  to  the  Origin  of 

OUT  Conception  of  a  Qod. 

We  propose  to  discuss  in  this  Article,  a  question  upon  which 
tile  sentiments  of  thinkers  are  by  no  means  in  unison.  As 
the  position  which  we  shall  muntain,  is  one  at  variance  with  that 
held  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  we  wish  to  present  our  thoughts 
with  becoming  deference  and  modesty.  Should  we  at  any  time  be 
betrayed  into  expressions  savouring  of  over  confidence,  we  hope 
that  such  expressions  will  be  attributed  to  the  glow  of  argument, 
and  the  earnestness  of  conviction ;  not  to  any  disposition  to  dis- 
parage the  ability  of  those  whose  opinions  are  diverse  from  our 
own,  or  to  underrate  the  strength  of  the  arguments  with  which 
they  attempt  to  sustain  those  opinions. 

The  question  which  is  to  occupy  our  thoughts,  relates  to  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  t^e  state  in  which  man  now  is,  aa 
a  &llen  and  depraved  being,  to  form  a  system  of  religions  belief, 
without  any  aid  from  a  supernatural  source.  The  pertinency  of 
Bach  a  discnseion  at  the  present  time,  is  apparent  from  the  &ct 
that  there  are  men  of  talent,  learning  and  influence,  who  profess- 
ing to  be  religions  men,  utterly  deny  the  fact — •some  of  them 
eyen  the  possibility — of  any  supernatural  revelation.  These  men 
ififlnraee  the  coarse  of  thooght  by  books  written  with  much  ability, 
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exhibiting  the  polish  imparted  by  high  scholarship,  and  a  cortuQ 
unction  of  religion,  marrelloas  to  find  in  works  of  such  prinoiplefl 
and  teadenoj.  Nay,  more ;  they  control  the  teachings  of  one  of 
oar  Foreign  Qnarteriies,  exhibiting  in  its  varions  departments  a 
rery  high  order  of  ahili^  and  cultnre ;  standing,  in  these  particn- 
lars,  second  perhaps  to  no  similar  periodical  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  assumption  npon  which  these  men  proceed,  an  assumption 
lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Deism  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  Ration- 
alism of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  is,  that  man,  by  the  stady  of  his 
own  mental  and  moral  constitntion,  and  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  natnre,  could,  withoat  any  supernatural  assistanoe,  de- 
duce therefrom  the  fandameatal  trudis  of  religion  and  morals. 
And  still  further,  they  hold,  that  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  the  way 
in  which  men  first  obtained  a  knowledge  of  these  fhndamenttU 
truths.  There  is  a  certain  diversity  of  sentiment  amongst  those 
who  agree  on  the  main  points  of  this  system  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  men  may  go,  in  this  process.  Some  admit  articles  into  the 
creed,  as  evidently  tanght  by  the  constitution  and  course  of  uei- 
ture,  which  others  exclude,  as  having  no  sufficient  ground  of  be- 
lief; a  fact  in  itself,  in  oar  judgment,  fatal  to  the  whole  theory. 
But  all,  without  exception,  who  espouse  this  system  at  all,  claim 
that  the  existence  of  Qod  ia  one  of  the  truths  taught  by  nature. 

This  opinion  of  man's  ability  to  learn  a  system  of  religion  from 
nature,  independently  of  all  supematoral  interference,  would  exert 
» less  baleful  influence  in  the  world,  and  be  altogether  less  woftby 
of  our  present  consideration,  were  it  not  for  the  sanction  it  has 
received  from  Christian  Divines,  and  Philosophers  of  the  highest 
name.  These,  in  the  contests  which  they  have  waged  with  Athe- 
ism, have  used  those  arguments  which,  to  men  already  in  posses- 
sion of  an  idea  of  one  supreme,  infinite,  and  eternal  Spirit,  Nature 
fiimishes,  in  strength  and  number  sufficient  to  convict  the  Atheist 
of  inexcusable  folly :  but  in  pursuing  with  ardour  the  retreating 
forces  of  Atheism,  they  expose  the  flank  of  the  Christian  host  to 
an  enemy  more  dangerous,  because  more  plausible  and  more  nu- 
merous tiian  the  defeated  foe.  They  are  strenuous  asserters  of  a 
"Natural  Theology."  And  by  Natural  Theology  they  do  not 
mean  simply  a  body  of  truths  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of 
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&e  iiiiiT«ne  —  or  in  support  of  i^ch  strong  wid  cogent,  and 
w&i  concltuiTe,  argmnents  nut;  be  drawn  from  &e  ooi^se  of  oft- 
tnre  and  tb«  Btracturc  of  the  hnman  being.  This  is  sU  that  Uie 
argnmeBt  against  tiie  Atheist  requires.  But  they  go  fiirthw,  and 
olum  tihat  tbe  truths  of  Natural  Theology  are  not  mM«ly  accord- 
•nt  with  tlie  teachings  of  n^nre,  and  sosoeptible  of  being  proved 
by  argiimenta  drawn  from  that  Botirce ;  but  that  man  could  origi- 
nate,  nay  that  maa  has,  in  some  instanceB,  for  himsd^  originated 
a  syBtero  of  religious  belief,  comprehending  the  ezistenoe  of  One 
Supreme,  Sternal,  Infinite,  Spiritual,  Being,  vithoid:  any  aid,  di- 
rect or»indirect,  from  a  Bupematural  Beveladen;  but  by  a  simj^ 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  alone.  Such  being  t^ 
eoorse  of  argument  pursued  by  ^  Christian  Philosopher  nhea 
opposing  the  onset  of  tbe  Atheist,  he  finds  tliat  his  own  arguments 
are  turned,  with  all  Uie  force  of  an  argummittm  ad  homiaaK, 
agunst  himsdif,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  hosts  of  Bationalism,  he 
assertB  the  need  of  a  supernatural  Revelation. 

We  would  not  detract  an  iota  &om  the  argument  drawn  fron 
nature,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  We  freely  grant  that  it 
is  conclnsiTe.  But  we  deny  Uiat  man  destitute  of  all  previous 
knowledge  of  a  God  ever  did  construct,  or  ever  coold  have  con- 
Bbucted,  the  argument.  To  invent  arguments  by  which  a  truth  al- 
ready known  may  be  proved,  Is  one  tJiing ;  to  discover  an  nnknown 
truth,  a  vastly  differeat  thing.  A  8<^ool-boy  can  demonstrate 
ike  forty-sevesilh  proposition  of  Endid:  to  discover  it,  required 
(he  geniuB  of  a  Pythagoras.  Men  who  have  already  obtained  tbe 
idea  of  a  God,  can  perceive  proofs  of  his  existence  on  every  side. 
But  suppose  that  idea  obliterated;  suppose  aH  knoiriedge  derived 
from  Bupematural  revelation  effaced:  Would  these  proofs  have 
been  perceived?  Would  their  sig&ificancy  have  been  onderstood? 
Would  a  system  of  natural  religion  ever  have  been  constaneted? 
Here  we  take  issue  witii  die  old  &shioned  D^st,  the  modem  ^- 
tionalist,  and  those  Christian  Philosophers,  who,  i^r^ong  with  the 
opponents  of  revelation  on  this  point,  maintain  die  Bnffituwtcy  of 
natural  reason  to  discover  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion. 
We  hold  that  &e  firet  knowledge  which  man  obtained  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  of  His  attjibates,  utd  of  his  own  relation  ^  Wm, 
be  «btaiaed  by  revdUtimi ;  tltat  mau  by  hia  iageaatt^  and  b- 
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disposttioD  of  heart  to  the  knowledge  and  service  of  Qod,  was  lap- 
sing into  idolatry,  when  God  waa  pleased  to  perpetuate  the  knowl- 
edge of  Himself,  uid  the  method  of  guning  His  favour,  by  the 
selection  of  a  single  nation,  to  which  He  gave  by  eztraordioary 
Revelation  a  system  of  laws  and  institutions,  most  peculiar  in 
themselves,  and  intended  to  preserve  this  nation  &  s^ata^e  and 
peoutiar  nation,  aa  also  to  be  typical  of  truths  intended  to  be  re- 
vealed more  fully  and  clearly  in  future  times ;  that,  finally,  God 
having  at  sundry  times  and  in  <yverB  manners  spoken  uuto  the 
Others  by  the  prophets,  did  in  the  last  days  spe^  onto  men 
through  his  Son,  by  whom  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to 
light;  who  is  himself  "God  manifnt  in  the  flesh; "  of  whom  and 
^  whom  it  is  declared :  "  "So  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the 
Son  and  be  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him ! "  Thus  we 
believe  the  (ffigin  of  man's  knowledge  of  God  was  due  to  a  anper- 
natural  revelation ;  tiie  perpetuation  of  that  knowledge  to  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  revelation;  the  oobqJetion  and  perfectitra  of  that 
knowledge  to  a  most  wonderful  and  gracious,  and  wholly  super- 
natural, revelation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  admitted,  that  in  the  inter- 
Tals  between  these  meceasive  manifestations  of  Himself,  and  in 
r^ons  to  which  the  first  and  second  of  them  did  not  extend,  "  God 
left  not  Himself  witliont  witiiess ; "  bnt  that  man,  both  in  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence,  and  in  the  mental,  moraJ,  and  physi- 
cal straotnre  of  his  own  being,  had  abnadant  evidence  of  the  ex~ 
isteuee,  poww  and  goodness  of  God,  bad  he  been  willing  to  use 
tike  light  he  had.  In  other  words,  the  whole  eottrse  of  nature 
fiirnished  abundant  and  GOnelnaiTe  confirmation  of  that  origin^ 
Bevelation,  made  to  the  first  pair,  and  repwted  to  the  second 
progenitor  of  the  human  race,  Noah,  that  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder 
of  ijl  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  Whatever  then  may  be  the 
'logical  order  in  which  science  requires  natoral  and  supernatural 
theology  to  be  arrayed  historically,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
vealed religion  was  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

We  bespeak  the  patient  attention  of  oar  readers  to  a  discussion 
of  the  prominent  arguments  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  before  setting  forth  tlie  positive  grounds  upon  which 
OBT  own  is  based. 

One  otf  the  argnmMits  eommonly  used  to  prove  that  man,  with- 
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oat  RerelatioD,  can  sttcun  to  a.  knowledge  of  God,  Ib  fonnded  on 
the  alledged  uDiversalitj  of  the  belief  in  a  Qod.  The  ajgument 
is  a,  very  plain  and  simple  one,  and  may  be  thae  stated :  Ail  men 
have  some  idea  of  a  God.  But  all  men  have  not  RoTolation. 
Therefore,  without  Revelation  men  ma;  obtain  an  idea  of  God. 

In  order  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  argument,  there  are  two 
points  that  must  be  established:  1st.  That  the  major  proposition, 
that  all  men  have  some  idea  of  God,  is  true.  And,  if  thie  be  made 
ont,  2d.  That  this  idea  is  not  derived  from  Revelation.  On  the 
first  point  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  more,  at  present,  than 
this:  its  truth  is  seriously  doubted,  gmd  requires  proof  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  an  argument.  But  waiving  this  now,  or  ad- 
mitting for  the  sake  of  the  ai-gument  that  nil  men  have  an  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being ;  still,  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  those  who  adduce  it  prove  that  this  idea  was  not  ob- 
tuned,  originally,  from  supernatural  Revelation.  Can  this  be 
'  established?  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  establish  it?  Is 
not  the  contrary  both  the  most  reasonable  supposition  in  itself, 
and  that  in  support  of  which  most  convincing  testimony  may  be 
adduced?  We  will  return  to  this  point  in  our  positive  argument 
In  the  mean  time,  as  we  address  ourselves  to  those  who  admit  both 
the  possibility  and  the  fact  of  a  divine  Revelation,  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  observe  that  on  the  very  day  of  Adam's  creation,  thdre 
was  a  supernatural  communication  from  God  to  him :  [Gen.  i :  28 
29,  and  ii :  16, 17]  that  these  commnnications  were  continued  to 
him  and  others  throughout  the  antediluvian  period :  that  to  Noah 
and  his  sons,  both  before  and  after  the  fiood,  direct  revelations 
were  made ;  that  with  them  a  covenant  was  entered  into  by  God 
himself,  and  a  visible  token  of  that  covenant  agreed  upon ;  and 
that  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  "was  the  whole  earth  overspread." 
[Gen.  iz :  19.]  Would  it  be  at  all  strange,  therefore,  if  there 
should  be  found  amongst  every  people,  some  traces  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  Supreme  Being,  thus  revealed  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
race?  If  the  voice  of  Nature  were  hushed;  if  all  the  regularity 
of  her  works  were  changed  into  the  wildest  confusion;  if  no  wise 
and  skillful  adaptations  or  benevolent  contrivances  were  percepti- 
ble throughout  the  whole  range  of  created  things ;  if  every  sound 
were  agony,  every  sight  a  petrifying  spectacle ;  if,  in  a  word,  every 
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trace  of  God's  liaDdivork  were  obliterated,  would  it  be  etrange,  if 
durooglioat  the  earth  there  could  not  be  found  &  nation,  tribe,  or 
tBdividual,  without  the  'u\:a  of  a  GodT  Would  not  the  great  and 
momentoue  fact  of  the  existence  of  One  Supreme,  Infinite,  and 
Eternal  Being,  whose  favour  was  to  be  propitiated,  and  whose  dis- 
pleasure shunned,  be  likely  to  be  commanicated  from  &ther  to  aon, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  in  sU  their  subsequent  wander- 
ings  and  dispersions  ?  Would  not  the  very  appearance  of  tlie 
rainbow,  a  striking  and  altogether  unique  object,  which  their  phi- 
losophy did  not  enable  them  to  resolve  into  a  purely  natural  phe- 
nomenon, be,  to  the  primitive  races  of  men,  a  moat  powerful  means 
of  perpetuating  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  had  expressly  declared 
it  to  be  the  token  of  his  covenant  ?  Thus  may  the  widely  difinsed 
idea  of  a  God  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  without  the  assump- 
tion of  man's  ability,  in  the  use  of  his  natural  reason  alone,  to 
make  the  sublime  deduction.  That  idea  is  the  trace  of  a  primitive 
revelation.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  have  other  facts,  of  far  less 
interest,  been  handed  down  by  tradition.  What  is  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  poets,  but  a  tradition  of  the  purity  and  happiness  of 
Paradise  before  the  Fall  ?  What  the  idea  of  a  progressive  degen- 
eracy from  the  Age  of  gold  to  one  of  silver,  then  of  brass,  and  at 
last  of  iron,  but  the  sad  history  of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  the 
human  race?  In  nearly  every  land  are  found  traditions  of  a 
Deluge,  which  destroyed  the  human  race,  traditions  which  must 
have  taken  their  origin  from  the  history  of  Noah,  and  been  per- 
petuated among  his  descendante  in  all  their  wide  dispersion.  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  notion  of  a  God,  we  are  still  left  to  determine  the  origin  of 
this  conception.  We  are  still  to  inquire  whether  it  is  originated 
by  the  mind  for  iteelf,  &om  a  consideration  of  the  works  of  Nature, 
or  is  to  be  traced  back  to  an  original  revelation. 

Another  of  the  arguments  used  to  show  that  man  without  rere- 
latioD  can  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  God  is  drawn  from  the  declar- 
ations of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God;  and  the  firmanent  sheweth  his  handiwork."  [Psalm 
xii:  1.]  "For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
flu  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  eren  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are 
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vithoDt  exeaae."  [Rom.  i :  20.]  We  are  not  conscioos  of  bedd- 
ing any  opinioii  at  Toriance  with  the  doctrine  of  these  paasageB. 
We  hare  already  admitted  that  on  every  page  of  the  rolume  o£ 
Nature,  there  are  stamped,  indelibly,  the  characters  of  Dirini^. 
We  have  further  admitted  that,  benighted  and  ignorant  m  the 
Batnral  man  is,  and  alimated  as  he  is  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  ia  in  him,  becaase  of  the  blindness  of 
his  heart,  still,  in  his  actual  postnre,  witik  reference  to  a  Divine 
Revelation  originally  ^ven,  man  may  and  onght  to  trace,  in  the 
works  of  God,  tlie  evidences  of  that  Supreme  power  and  divinity 
by  which  they  were  made  and  are  still  snatained ;  and  if  he  fail  to 
do  so,  he  is  wholly  inezcasable.  9uch  we  understand  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  passages  cited.  They  ^eak  of  man  just  as  he  is 
found.  Their  aim  is  not  speculative,  but  practical.  The  object  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  not  to  prove  that  the  heathen  wottld  have  been 
inexcusable,  in  a  certain  imagined  state  of  case,  wholly  unlike  the 
reality:  bat  to  show  that,  in  their  actual  dreumstances,  they 
were  without  excuse.  He  does  not  consider  the  case  of  homan 
beings,  cut  off  from  all  sources  of  traditionary  knowledge,  placed 
ia  the  midst  of  the  Creation  of  God,  and  lefl  to  interpret,  as  best 
they  might,  the  mysteries  around  and  within  them,  without  any 
guide  but  the  darkened  understanding  and  blinded  heart  which  ia 
tiieir  natural  heritage.  But  he  considers  the  case  of  men,  who 
had  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  addition,  a  discovery 
of  Hi«  perfections  in  the  works  of  His  hands.  It  is  of  these  latter 
—  men  really  found  at  Rome,  whither  this  epistle  was  first  sent, 
and  elsewhere  —  that  he  affirms  "  they '  are  without  excuse." 
This  was  all  that  his  argument  required.  This  is  all  that  we  can 
admit  he  affirms.  It  may  be  true  that  a  human  being,  exposed  in 
infiuiey,  and  having  no  intercourse  wifli  mankind,  a  mere  Orson 
of  the  woods,  is  inexcusable  for  not  discovering  t^e  perfections, 
utd  adoring  Hie  majesty,  of  Him  whose  eternal  power  and  God- 
head ara  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made.  But  this  is 
not  Pfuil's  doctrine  here.  Still  less  is  it  his  doctrine,  that  such  an 
one  would  actually  discovw  &e  existence  uid  perfections  of  tbs' 
only  living  and  true  God. 

Perhaps  the  most  efieotive  argoment  employed  to  show  that 
■qieniatani  revelataon  is  nimeoeeiary  to  eomouuiioate  to  man  ■ 
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knowledge  of  the  9tq)r«iBe  Beisg,  is  that  ifrftwa  from  1h«  esst- 
ence  of  the  works  of  Nature,  and  the  eridenceB  «f  contriraAM 
and  ietnga  nMtnifeat  therein.  The  whole  wgnraect,  ia  hoth  its 
braaohoB,  maj  be  thus  stated  — 

There  can  be  no  effect  wi^tont  aa  adeqaote  tiaose : 
Bnt  the  material  nnirerse  is  tai  effect : 
Tha«fore  it  must  bare  had  a  cause. 
Now  aa  tlie  first,  in  a  long  aeries  of  oanses,  most  hare  beeB 
hself  nncaoaed,  w  eelf-existeBt,  it  matters  not  how  fiir  back  we 
cuTf  the  process,  we  must,  at  last,  arrirs  at  the  First  CauM  or 
Qod,  the  Belf-ezist«it  Creatw. 
Take  the  othw  branch  of  the  same  general  argameot : 
Wherever  we  trace  marks  of  contriTBDce  or  design,  we  kaoir 

there  most  have  been  as  intelligent  deugnsr : 
Bat  lllroaghoat  all  natore,  marks  of  design  are  maoifest : 
Therefore,  Nature  is  the  work  of  an  intelligbnt  designer. 
And  this  again  leads  as  up  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Wise,  Omnipo> 
tent,  BenSTolent  Being,  the  Creator  of  aH  things. 

This  is  the  snbstance  of  the  argnment  exhibited  by  Natoral 
Geology.  The  priseiple  on  which  it  proceeds  is  aziomatie.  It 
admits  of  an  endless  indnotioD  <^  instaBces,  in  whioh  the  wise 
ad^tationa  of  means  to  ends,  the  benevolent  adjustments  of  No- 
tore  in  all  her  departments  are  manifest.  We  feel  its  force ;  we 
admit  the  overwhelming  conelasiveness  of  the  answer  to  ever^ 
effort  made  to  evade  its  crashing  weight.  It  is  att«rly  anaoswer- 
able.  Is  the  question,  then,  settled  agunst  us  ?  Mast  we  aban- 
don, as  untenable,  tiie  position  hitherto  maintained  f  Not  at  alL 
What  does  the  argument  prove  ?  It  proves  that  Qod  exists.  Bat 
what  is  &e  point  whi^  it  ia  adduced  now  to  prove  f  That  man, 
without  other  revelation  Uian  that  made  b;  Nature,  coold  discover 
this  great  troth.  These  proportions  are  far  from  being  identicaL 
An  argnment,  perfecdj  ooncluuve  in  estaUishing  the  one,  may 
be  wholly  destitute  of  eonvinoiag  foroe  when  adduced  in  support 
of  die  oAer.  They  who  maintun  the  origin^y  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion, most  advance  one  step  farther  before  they  can  avail  them- 
seires  of  this  argument.  It  is  incumbent  npon  then  to  show  that 
men,  wiUiotit  the  assistance  of  Bevdation,  would  ever  haW 
tbtni^  of  the  argrauBt.    This  we  deay.    Wore  It  not  for  vkaB 
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derired  from  an  origiaal  revelation,  entering  eBaenti&lUy  into 
&e  argoment,  it  could  nerer  have  been  constructed. 

Take  the  first  statement  of  the  argument.  It  is  granted  that 
every  rational  mind  will  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  every 
effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  This  is  a  first  truth  in  moral 
reasoning.  It  requires  no  proof.  But  not  so  the  minor  proposi- 
tion. That  the  material  universe  is  an  effect,  produced  by  the 
operation  of  an  independent  cause,  is  not  an  axiom.  It  requires 
proof.  How  many  men  can  prove  it,  in  this  nineteenth  century  ? 
How  many  of  these  could  have  established  this  truth,  had  do 
light  of  revelation  ever  illuminated  their  minds  ?  What  says  His- 
tory in  answer  ?  What  ia  the  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 
Thooe  whose  investigations  of  antiquity  best  entitle  them  to  be 
heard  upon  this  point,  declare,  with  great  ananimity,  that  the  idea 
of  Creation,  as  the  word  is  now  commonly  employed  —  the  pro- 
duction of  something  out  of  nothing  —  was  absolutely  unknown 
in  all  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Widely  different  as  were 
their  notions  respecting  other  matters,  in  this  one  thing  they  were 
well  nigh  all  agreed,  that  matter  ia  eternal.  If  eternal,  then 
must  it  he  self-existent,  and  wholly  independent,  as  much  so  as 
Qod  himself;  so  that,  where  this  view  prevails,  men  could  no 
more  infer  the  existence  of  God  from  the  existence  of  matter, 
than  they  could  demonstrate  ihe  existence  of  matter  &om  the  ex- 
istence <^  God.  We  admit  that  some,  though  not  all,  nor  those 
of  highest  name,  called  in  the  agency  of  a  formative  Principle, 
which  reduced  to  order  and  harmony  the  chaotic  elements. 
Others,  however,  maintained  the  eternal  existence  of  the  universe, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it.  Others  still,  but  they  are  of  later 
date,  hold  that  the  present  condition  of  the  universe  is  the  result 
of  a  process  of  "  development "  in  accordance  with  certain  prim- 
ordial laws.  The  bearing  which  these  historical  facts  have  upon 
ouf  discussion  is  this :  If  human  reason,  in  its  highest  exercise, 
cannot  discover  the  fact  of  a  Creation,  it  cannot  ascertain  that 
ihe  universe  is  an  effect ;  and  therefore  the  very  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment is  destroyed,  which  attempts  to  prove  that  men,  by  the  force 
of  nnaided  reason,  can  infer  from  the  existence  of  the  universe 
that  there  is,  distinct  from  it,  a  Being  who  called  it  into  existence. 
If  nuenlightened  reason  denies  a  Creation,  it  cannot  lead  to  a 
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Creator.  If  it  refoses  to  recognise  the  oniTerse  fts  »n  effect,  it 
capnot  ascend  to  tlie  idea  of  a  Great  First  Oaaee. 

If  the  idea  of  Creation  be  not'aa  idea  originating  in  the  human 
mind,  in  the  exercise  of  ita  unaided  feoultieB,  as  the  history  of 
hantaD  thought,  and  the  severest  scrutinj  and  analysis  of  the 
mind  would  appear  to  teach ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  what  is  the  origin  of  that  idea.  Originally  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  knowledge,  hut  of  faith :  we  do  not  believe  in  Creation 
because  we  know  it  to  be  true ;  but  we  know  it  to  be  true  because 
we  believe.  We  reach  it  not  by  a  process  of  ratiocination;  but 
we  accept  it  on  testimony  which  completely  satisfies  our  intelli- 
gence. Such  we  understand  to  be  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Apoatle.  "Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
^med  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  [Heb,  xi :  3.]  The  very 
nature  of  faith  implies  a  communication  ab  extra  to  the  mind. 
The  framing  of  the  worlds  therefore,  the  making  of  the  visible 
from  the  invisible,  is  matter  of  faith,  and  was  communicated  to 
man  by  a  divine  revelation.  Without  such  revelation,  there 
could  have  been  no  such  faith.  Without  such  faith  there  could 
have  been  no  such  understanding  amongst  men.  The  whole  force 
of  the  argument  therefore,  from  the  existence  of  the  universe 
to  the  existence  of  God  aa  ita  Creator,  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  ideas  which  revelation  imparts,  and  which  without  revelation 
could  never  have  been  discovered. 

Our  reply  to  the  other,  and  more  imposing,  form  of  the  argu- 
ment —  that  founded  on  the  contrivance,  the  wise  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  the  innumerable  beneficent  adjustments  every- 
where manifest  In  Nature  —  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  just 
given  to  the  argument  in  its  other  form.  When  once  the  idea  of 
a  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Moral  Governor  has  been  communicated  to 
the  mind,  it  is  easy,  comparatively,  to  show  how  every  portion  of 
the  universe  is  in  harmony  with  this  idea,  and  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  truth.  But  would  the  idea  of  a  God  aa  Creator, 
Ruler,  and  Moral  Governor  have  spontaneously  suggested  itself 
to  even  thoughtful  men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  reason,  no 
higher  teacher  than  Nature  ?  It  is  imperative  upon  those  who 
snffveriu  the  affirmative  to  show  that  tlie  argument  from  final 
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e&oBes  coald  bare  been  cotiBtTncted ;  that  the  fhrnJamental  ideas 
on  which  it  rests  could  hare  ieea  known ;  had  a  sapernatorsl  rev- 
^ation  never  been  made  to  man.  Th!s,  we  may  safe);  aBsume, 
never  can  be  done,  from  the  fact  that  no  Buooessfiil  attempt  haa 
hitherto  been  made.  But  we  go  a  step  further.  We  think  it  poa- 
Nble  to  prove  a  negative.  We  think  it  stuceptible  of  proof  that 
Bot  all  the  order,  harmony,  and  innumerable  marks  of  design^ 
which  ve  apparent  to  ua  in  Nature,  would  have  originated,  in 
minds  destitute  of  sup^nattiral  teaching,  the  idea  ^  a  Qod. 
Our  reasoaa  for  this  oinnion  are,  Ist,  the  undeniable  fact  that  God 
was  at  one  time  known  to  the  whole  human  family  by  direct  reve- 
lation :  and  2nd,  (iiat  notwithstanding  the  traditions  spread 
awong  all  people  from  this  eonroe,  tiie  knowledge  of  Gh)d  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  minds  of  an  overvhelnung  majority  of  man* 
kind.  So  far  from  originating  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God^ 
the  boasted  light  of  Nature  did  not  even  preserve  that  knowledge 
once  communicated  from  a  hi^er  sonrce.  Let  ub  consider  the 
actual  condition  of  all  the  nations  where  a  succession  of  Divine 
BevelatioDS  was  not  kept  ap  : 

lat.  The  schods  of  anient  j^losophy,  as  we  hare  seen,  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  Oreation.  Sn  •nahHo  nSfii  was  a  received 
maxim,  which  no  one  presumed  to  question.  Since  they  acknow- 
ledged no  Creation,  they  could  believe  in  no  Creator. 

2d.  The  universally  received  notion  of  these  Bchools,  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal,  involves  concluNons  no  less  sweeping.  If  eternal, 
it  must  be  self-existent ;  that  is,  it  must  have  the  reason  of  its 
existence  in  Itself.  If  matter  has  the  reason  of  its  existence  in 
itself,  it  ia  independent  of  any  being.  Then  whatever  qualities 
or  properties  we  find  belonging  to  it,  must  be  due  to  some  inher- 
ent force  or  energy ;  for  to  attribute  the  properties  of  an  eternally 
existing  independent  substance  to  the  operation  of  some  external 
power  upon  it,  is  a  oontradiction.  Sucb  a  declaration  affirms  and 
denies  independent  existence,  in  the  same  breath.  What,  in  tiiis 
view,  beoomes  of  the  argument  from  final  causes  7  Where  is  the 
proof  of  a  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  universe?  Could  the  ex- 
istence of  one  independent,  self-existent  being,  be  inferred  fr<»n 
the  quahties  or  properties  belonging  to  another  ? 

Sd.  The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  polytheism  ia  a  furtlier 
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UloBtntioB  of  tbe  imbeoilit;  of  haman  reason  wben  epecnlatiiig 
apon  the  caosee  of  those  appearaacee  which  are  preeented  in  tb« 
wwka  of  Katare.  If  there  be  more  Gods  than  one,  no  one  can 
be  supreme,  else  he  infringea  upon  the  provinoe  of  8(»ne  other ; 
no  oae  can  be  infinite,  fiir  two  or  more  infiiute  essences  is  an  in- 
conceivable absurdity ;  no  one  can  be  omnipotent,  for  every  where 
the  power  of  one  wonld  be  hemmed  in,  and  limited  bj  that  of 
anodier  :  in  a  word,  in  a  system  of  polytheism,  there  can  be  no 
tane  and  proper  conception  of  a  Qod  at  all. 

Here,  then,  is  the  position  on  which  we  mainly  rely  :  Mankind, 
in  the  absence  of  sopematoral  teaching,  would  more  readily  con* 
oeive  the  various  parts  of  Nature  to  be  gods,  than  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  uk  Infinite,  Eternal,  Spiritual  Being,  as  the  Creator 
and  Knler  of  Nature.  We  grant  that  man's  dependent  nature, 
and  Uiat  conscience  witlun,  the  feeblest  motions  of  which  bear 
tes^mony  to  the  ezistenoe  of  a  moral  system,  will  prompt  to  the 
worship  of  something  as  a  god.  How  far  this  feeling  of  depen* 
dence,  and  the  stirrings  of  man's  moral  nature,  are  due  to  some 
straggling  rays  of  light  from  the  primeval  revelation,  we  do  not 
now  inquire,  and  it  were  perhaps  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine.  But  grant  that  man,  from  a  felt  necessity  of  his 
nature,  will  seek  some  object  of  religions  worship,  we  hold  that 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  deify  some  part  of  Nature  herself  than 
"  ascend  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Is  not  this  poaitioQ  confirmed  by  the  history  of  religion  among 
all  nations,  where  God  has  not  made  repeated  manifestations  of 
Himself?  This  deification  and  worship  of  Nature  has  prevailed 
in  all  ages,  and  in  various  forms,  &om  the  grossest  Fetichism  to 
the  most  subtle  and  refined  Pantheism.  We  find  three  prevailing 
forms  of  Nature  worship,  all  admitting  of  various  subdivisions,  let 
The  worship  of  the  visible.  Under  this  form  we  note  Sabeeanism, 
or  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven,  which' 
prevailed  extensively,  and  formed  the  prevalent  religion  of  ancient 
Chaldiea,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  Traces  of  this  form  of  idolatry 
were  also  found  in  ancient  Egypt,  and,  if  we  can  trust  Cesar's  ac- 
count, amongst  the  rude  German  tribes  of  his  day.  [De  bello  Gal. 
B.  vi :  cap.  21.]  Here  also  belongs  the  worship  of  images  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
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creeping  things,  bo  common  among  the  heathen  of  all  times,  and 
countries.  And  under  the  same  head  we  range  the  worship  of 
animals,  of  insects,  of  vegetable  products  prevalent  in  Egypt ;  and 
also  the  reverence  paid  to  the  rudest  stick,  or  stone,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Fetichism  of  the  African  savage.  In  all  these,  the 
worship  of  visible  Nature  is  the  principle. 

We  may  as  well  anticipate  a  possible  objection  here.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  these  natural  objects  which  the  heathen  worship, 
are  regarded  as  the  representatives  merely  of  some  nnseea  Divin- 
ity, which  is  thermal  object  of  worehip,  and  of  which  the  outward 
object  is  only  the  symbol.  This  may  be  true  in  a  few  instances. 
But  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  that  where  this  symbolism  exists, 
the  object  symbolized  is  the  true  and  living  God.  This  we  appre- 
hend will  prove  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
explanation,  at  best,  extends  only  to  the  philosophers  and  priests. 
They  alone  receive  the  esoteric  explanation  of  the  rites  practiced. 
The  poor  untaught  Hindoo  —  whose  eye  is  as  clear  to  perceive  the 
beautiful  order  and  wise  contrivances  apparent  in  Nature,  and  who, 
if  she  alone  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  would  have  as  clear 
a  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  haughtiest  philosopher  or  priest  that  ever 
read  the  Shaater — has  not  an  idea  of  a  God  beyond  the  horrid 
imnge  before  which  he  bows,  or  the  mighty  Ganges  to  whose  relent- 
less current  he  commits  his  aged  parents  or  his  helpless  offspring. 

2d.  Another  form  of  Nature  worship  consists  in  a  personifica- 
tion of  her  various  objectSf  agencies  and  powers.  Under  this  di- 
vision falls  the  system  of  Roman  and  Greek  Mythology,  the  godn 
of  which  are  indisputably  mere  personifications  of  Nature  herself. 
This  is  evident  from  the  names  they  bear,  the  attributes  they 
possess,  and  from  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  understanding  the  aystenj  thoroughly,  (a)  As  a  speci- 
men—  and  we  can  give  only  a  few,  in  order  that  the  idea  may  be 
dearly  presented  —  by  the  common  mythology  the  first  of  the 
gods,  aud  the  parent  of  them  all,  was  Chaos.  From  Chaos  sprang 
Nyx  or  Nox — Night:  from  Nyx,  Hemera  or  Dies — Day.  The 
Ge  or  Gaia  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Tellus  or 
Terra  of  the  Romans,  is  likewise  a  daughter  of  Chaos.  *     But 

*  It  is  curlouB  to  obserye  how  tradiliona  fW>m  ■  primeT&l  ReTelation  miy 
be  tTMed  eT«n  in  the  beatheo  theofoniei.    First  Chaoa,  then  Nij^ht,  aftw- 
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witboat  noting  the  rel&tiou  of  one  god  to  anotlier,  ire  viU  merely 
give  the  names  of  some  of  them,  manifestly  identifying  them  with 
natural  objects.  Thus  we  have  Uranos — CceluH  or  Heaven;  Sat- 
omus,  the  same  as  Chronos  or  Time ;  OceanuB,  or  tlie  water  snr- 
ronnding  the  whole  earth :  "  the  parent  of  tlie  gods  "  (Homer)  ; 
"the  parent  of  three  thousand  rivers,"  (Hesiod) :  The  rivers  them- 
eelvea  were  gods.  The  Xanthns  was  no  mean  antagonist  of  Achil- 
les on  the  plains  of  Troy ;  Uie  "  Uxorione  Tiber "  avenged  the 
wroogeof  the  weeping  Ilia.  Moreover  we  find  Hnpnos — Somnns, 
Sleep  —  "twin  broljier  of  Death" — "king  of  all  gods  and  men:" 
Helios — Sol,  the  Sun-god ;  and  Eos  or  Anrora,  the  harbinger  of  the 
Son.  Other  names  could  be  cited,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  principle  which  pervades  this  entire  system. 

(b)  In  other  cases  where  the  very  names  of  the  gods  do  not 
designate  the  natural  objects  personified  by  them,  the  attributes 
and  qualities  ascribed  to  them  by  the  poets,  who  follow  the  popu- 
lar belief,  enable  us  to  determine  those  objects ;  from  which  it  is 
manifest  the  system  is  a  homogeneous  one,  being  throughout  an 
apotheosis  ef  Nature.  The  kingdom  of  Saturn  was  divided  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Jupiter,  Keptune,  and  Fluto.  Pluto  is  also 
called  Hades,  Dis,  Orcus,  and  Tartarus.  These  terms  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  oedier  world,  as  Neptune  is  of  the  sea,  and  Jupiter  of 
the  sether,  or  upper  air.  This  application  of  the  names,  Pluto  and 
Neptune,  is  so  clear  as  to  require  no  proof  That  Jupiter  is  the 
personification  of  the  upper  air  is  apparent  from  many  places  in 
the  classics:  of  all  which,  let  the  "Suh  Jove  frigido"  of  Horace, 
the  "Pater  Omnipotena  .^her"  of  Virgil,  and  the  "  Vemus  Ju- 
piter" of  Juvenal,  for  the  present,  suffice.  Indeed  it  was  an  an- 
cient opinion  that  the  distribution  of  the  universe  among  Jupiter, 
Neptune  and  Pluto,  the  Earth  being  common  to  all  three,  had  ref- 
erence to  the  four  elementary  principles.  Earth,  Air,  Water,  and 
Fire.  Jupiter  representing  the  air,  we  can  understand  the  Ho- 
meric epithets  "cloud  impelling,"  "thunder  rejoicing,"  "far  re- 
sounding," and  "cloud  collecting:"  we  have  also  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  eagle  and  the  bunder-bolts  are  represented  as 

wttdaDaj.  80  Heaiod.  "And  the  et^rtb  iw  mthout  form  and  void;  aad  dor  k- 
nat  wu  DpcD  the  fooe  of  the  deep  ....  And  Ood  said  let  there  be  li^ht,  and 
there  wM  ligbt."     Thns  Homi. 
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liifl  constant  attendants.  Ab  JapHer  is  the  only  CK)d  in  the  sys- 
tem in  whose  behalf  any  plaiuible  claim  can  be  urged  to  the  char- 
acter of  supreme  dominion  and  almighty  power,  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  he  had  a  beginning — be  is  a  son  of  Time.  Bnt 
this  is  not  all:  he  had  also  an  end!  In  Crete  his  tomb  was 
^own,  with  the  inscription,  S3e  [teyw:  xturae  Ztai,  "here  lies 
great  Jupiter ! "  There  are  snch  varions  and  incoosistent  accounto 
of  his  exploits,  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  poets,  witli  their  usual 
license,  attribute  to  some  creature  of  their  own  imagination,  the 
actJODS  of  many  distinguished  men.  The  primitire  notion,  that 
he  is  a  persoDifieatiou  of  tixe  upper  air,  is  too  well  established  to 
be  subverted. 

So,  if  it  were  needful,  we  might  go  on,  and  identify  Juno  with 
tiie  Air,  Ceres  with  Com,  Bacchus  wi^  Wine,  Mars  with  War,  Apot> 
lo  with  the  Son,  Diana  with  the  Moon,  Minerva  with  Wisdom, 
Venus  with  Beauty,  Cupid,  ofibpnng  of  beauty,  with  Love,  and 
many  other  gods,  with  other  natural  objects  or  qualities ;  but  al- 
ready perh^B,  the  fact  is  so  plain  that  farther  illustration  would 
be  tedious. 

(e)  Witii  the  citation  of  an  authority  or  two,  we  close  tins  topic. 
Plato  in  his  Oratylus  derives  the  very  word  which  the  Greeks  use 
for  gods,  dtoi;,  from  the  verb  $eto,  "  to  run,"  asmgning  as  a  reason 
for  this  etymology,  that  the  first  gods  were  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  which  seemed  to  run  in  regular  courses  rqund  the  earttt. 
Seneca  asks,  "  What  else  is  nature  than  G^od?"  adding.  "God 
and  nature  are  no  more  difierent  things,  than  Annaeos  and  Seneca." 
Even  Cndworth  admits  that  all  the  gods  of  this  system  save  one, 
were  either  "dead  men"  or  "the  greater  parts  of  the  visible 
mundane  system  or  corporeal  world,"  or  "  mere  accidents  or  affec- 
tions of  substances,"  or  "  eliiere^  and  aerial  animals  invisible,  called 
Diemons,  Genii,  and  Lares,"  or  beings  "  assigned  to  particular 
provinces,  places,  offices  and  functions;"  but  he  is  sorely  puzsled 
to  select  the  one  who  will  answer  his  own  prescribed  conditions  of 
Deity :  "  Infinite  goodness,  with  fecundity ;  infinite  knowledge  and 
wisdom;  infinite  active  and  perceptive  powers;  necessarily  exist* 
ing;  and  not  only  the  framer  of  tiie  world,  but  also  the  cause  of 
all  things."  * 

*  Intelleotuml  STstem,  B.  I,  chAp.  ir :  ate.  18. 
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8.  Ano&er  form  of  Nature  worship  poraeamng  peculiar  ftttrao- 
tioDs  for  Bpecnladve  minds  in  all  ages,  is  Pantlieieni.  This  con- 
sists in  tfte  identification  of  God  with  Katnre.  We  find  tracea  of 
this  system  in  the  philosophy  of  the  East,  in  the  earliest  agea. 
Thence  it  spread  to  Greece,  and  was  a  faToorite  tenet  in  more 
than  one  of  her  schools.  From  Greece  it  passed  into  Italy,  utd 
distinct  avowals  of  &b  doctarine  are  foond  both  in  the  philosophers 
and  poets  of  Rome.  In  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  it  was 
revived  by  Spinoza,  and  it  forms  the  conclnuoD  to  which  the 
theories  of  many  popular  and  infiaendal  thinkers  in  Germany,  in 
England,  in  France,  and  in  certain  quarters  amongst  ourselves, 
inevitably  lead.  We  simply  state  these  facts :  we  cannot  afford 
the  space  to  addnce  ^notations,  either  in  proof  w  for  illnstratioD. 
And  the  conolnnon  which  we  draw  from  the  whole  dimossioD  is, 
that  unoe  men,  contemplating  the  works  of  Nature,  and  prompted 
by  the  moral  nature  within  them,  have,  even  with  the  light  of  a 
snpemstnral  Beveladon  bedding  its  rays  directly  or  indirectly 
npon  them,  offered  direct  worship  either  to  the  visible  objects 
around  them,  or  to  mere  personifications  and  allegorical  represen- 
tations of  the  various  parts,  agencies,  and  powers  of  Nature,  or 
have  identified  God  with  die  universe,  as  a  sort  of  soul,  or  univer- 
eal  principle,  pervading  aU  its  ptaia,  without  personality  or  con- 
sciousness ;  it  is  an  inference  wholly  unanthoriBed  by  history  or 
reason,  that  even  all  the  marks  of  design  in  Nature  wiU  in&Uibly 
lead  men,  without  revelation,  to  the  knowledge  of  an  intelligent 
Creator. 

And  in  this  connection,  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  we 
may  notice  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  vulgar 
or  popular  belief,  and  the  views  of  the  philosophers  of  Faginism. 
Suppose  the  Hercale&n  labour  accomplished,  and  the  truth  made 
.  ehiefiy  apparent  that  the  philosophers  held  to  a  system  of  Mono- 
theism, and  that  the  truth  of  God's  unity  of  essence  was  a  part 
of  the  esoteric  system  taught  to  the  initiated  in  tlie  Eleasinian 
mysteries.  We  think  neither  of  these  assumptions  are  proven. 
But  grant  the  fiwst  to  be  so,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown,  before 
any  effective  use  can  be  made  of  these  assumed  facts :  Ist,  that 
the  i^iilosopbers  were  not  indebted  to  revelati<Hi  for  their  superiOT 
insight.    Now  when  we  remember  ^e  extensive  difinsiou  of  ideae 
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tranBmitted  by  tradition ;  the  long  extended  journeys  of  these  phi- 
losophers  and  wise  men  in  search  of  truth ;  their  cnriona  and  in- 
qnlBitive  torn  of  mind ;  and  the  iact  that  Ood  had  given  to  one 
people  the  true  knowledge  of  himself;  that  this  was  a  people  of 
most  striking  peculiarities,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest ;  that  they  had  been  wisely  planted  by  God,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  highway  of  com- 
merce, in  the  centre  of  the  most  noted  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will 
be  very  difiEcult  to  convince  a  reflecting  inquirer,  that  no  ray  of 
Divine  truth  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  heathen  philosophy,  and 
gave  to  a  Plato  or  a  Socrates  whatever  of  superiority  they  pos- 
sessed over  the  masses  of  their  countrymen.  And  2d,  that  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Nature  which  some  of  the  philosophers  do  cer- 
tainly teach,  is  not  a  unity  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Pantheism.  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the 
arguments  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned,  of  those  who 
insist  that  all  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon  were  but  one  Ood,  exhib- 
iting himself  variously ;  and  it  is  onr  deliberate  conviction,  that 
die  ground  of  unity,  as  set  forth  in  the  various  citations  made, 
is  the  identity  of  Nature  and  Deity.  We  have  no  diflJcnlty  in 
nnderstauding  that  men  may  hold  that  there  is  one  God,  when 
ikej  maintain  that  every  thing  is  C^d.    Then 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  ONE  stupendous  WHOLS 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  aoul." 

But  there  is  very  little  ta  choose  between  Pantheism  and  Atheism. 
Perhaps  tite  more  correct  statement  would  be  that  Atheism  and 
Pantheism  are  identical.  We,  therefore,  reiterate  our  conclusion, 
that  men,  in  the  absence  of  saperoatural  teaching,  will  more  nata- 
rally  regard  the  various  objects  of  Nature  as  Qod,  than  from  the 
beauty,  order,  and  harmony  thereof,  rise  to  the  eonceptioo  of  aa 
invisible,  personal,  self-coDscious,  and  intelligent  Being,  If  they 
had  no  idea  of  such  a  Being  from  another  source. 

Having  thus  replied  to  the  more  common,  and  more  plausible 
objections  which  might  be  urged  against  our  view,  the  way  is  now 
open  for  the  presentation  of  some  considerations  going  to  show 
that  sapematural  revelation  is  indispensable  to  the  knowledge  of 
God. 
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We  desire,  first,  to  eaggest,  r&ther  thao  positively  assert,  an 
argnment  spriagiiig  from  the  verj  nature  of  tlie  conception  of  a 
God,  considered  ia  relatioQ  to  the  tiuman  facalties,  and  the  aui- 
verse,  bo  far  as  onr  minds  are  capable  of  comprehending  it.  The 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  long  been  exploded.  The  idea  of  a 
God  is  not  bom  vith  os.  Either  it  was  commnnicated  to  the 
human  family  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  or  it  is  deduced  by 
man's  own  reason,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  uniTerse.  What 
then  is  comprehended  in  this  idea  ?  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  in  his  being  and  attributes.  In  the  con- 
clusion, then,  of  this  high  deduction,  if  man  originates  for  himself 
the  idea  of  God,  we  find  the  idea  of  Infinity,  Spirituality,  Immuta- 
bility,  Omnipotence,  &c.  But  the  works  of  Nature,  cognizable  by 
the  human  faculties,  are  finite ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  faculties 
themselves :  how  then  can  finite  faculties,  exercising  ^eir  utmost 
powers  on  a  finite  aniverse,  ascend  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite?  We 
believe  in  God,  because  he  has  told  us  what  he  is.  We  know  that 
he  exists,  and  that  he  possesses  the  attributes  that  enter  into  our 
conception  of  a  God,  because  we  believe.  But  could  we  by  search- 
ing find  him  out?  -Is  it  not  true  that  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God  ?  "  Does  not  the  whole  history  of  the  human  mind,  even  in 
its  highest  development,  show  its  imbecility  when  dealing  with 
ideas  of  God,  eternity,  and  infinity?  Do  we  not,  of  necessity, 
believe,  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  far  more  than  we  can  compre- 
hend? Does  not  oor  faith,  of  necessity,  leave  our  logic  far  be- 
hind? It  may  be  said  that  man's  reUgions  nature,  the  aspirations 
of  his  soul  within  him,  will  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
To  this  the  brief  but  conclusive  answer  is,  that  this  prompting  of 
oor  nature  has,  in  the  absence  of  Divine  teaching,  been  com- 
pletely satisfied  by  dei^ng  the  objects  of  Nature  around. 

Leaving  the  region  of  speculation,  however,  let  ua  come  to 
matters  of  fact,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  question  before  us. 
We  maintain  that  the  religious  history  of  the  race  amply  sustains 
the  doctrine  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  revelation  to  a 
knowledge  of  God. 

What  is  our  own  experience  with  reference  to  this  idea?  What 
the  result  of  our  observation  ?  Examining  our  minds,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  conception  of  a  God.    What  is  the  origin  of  this 
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ooncfiptioD  ?  It  TU  Dot  born  with  as.  Did  ve  then  arrive  at  it 
by  &  profonnd  argument  from  effect  to  cause,  foonded  on  wbat  we 
had  obserTftd  of  the  conatitation  and  coarse  of  Kature  T  All  will 
aeawer  No.  It  fraa  commanicated  to  oar  minds  hj  the  teaching 
of  others.  It  ia  traceable  not  to  Nature,  but  to  a  kinder,  gentler, 
teacher.  Aa  aoon  as  the  infant  powers  are  capable  of  receiring 
it^  a  mother's  tenderneas,  and  a  motiier's  watchful  lore  and  care, 
imparts  an  idea  of  the  great  Ood  and  Maker  o£  all.  Ab  soon  as 
the  lips  can  lisp  the  words,  we  are  taught  to  approach  "  Onr  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  Trace  the  matter  up,  and  try  and  ascertain  the 
origin  of  this  great  truth,  Mid  we  find  that  one  generation  was 
taught  by  another,  and  that  by  a  preceding,  until  we  reach  the 
times  when  Qod,  by  direct  rerelataon^  made  himself  known  to  the 
parents  of  the  race. 

If  we  inquire  of  History  respecting  the  origin  of  this  great 
truth,  her  very  sile&ce  is  eloquence  itself.  Sho  has  immortalised 
in  her  pages  the  name  of  do  one  as  the  disoorerer.  Many  a  name 
she  celebrates  as  the  author  of  some  discovery  or  invention,  by 
many  of  which  met)  have  become  the  benefactors  of  their  kind. 
Why  is  it  that  she  has  been  so  churlish  in  her  treabnent  of  him, 
who,  as  the  author  of  tiiis  sublime  discovery,  merits  more  regard 
than  all  others  whose  names  are  on  the  scroll  of  fame  T  Who  cried 
iifpijxa,  i'jpyjxa,  when  thia  truth  first  burst  apon  his  mind !  Who 
sacrificed  hecatombs  in  gratitude  for  the  discovery  t  The  truth  is 
"  I  have  found  it,"  has  never  been  said  of  the  &ct  of  the  Divine 
existence,  simply  because  it  is  a  discovery  which  was  never  made 
by  hmuan  reason.  Socrates  laid  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
truths  he  taught,  but  only  to  repeat  and  enforce  tmUiB  well  known 
before.  And  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  were  Wm  cooceptions ! 
It  is  only  in  Christian  countries,  that  complete  systems  of  Natural 
Theology  are  constructed.  It  is  only  by  plagiaricing  the  truthB 
received  originally  by  Revelation,  that  Rationalism  can  construct 
^Btems  of  belief,  in  which  Revelation  is  dispensed  with  as  un- 
necessary. The  claim  for  homao  Reason,  of  the  power  to  dis- 
cover tiie  truths  of  Natural  Religion,  has  no  historical  basis  on 
which  to  rest.  It  is  not  true  then,  historically,  as  a  modem  phil- 
osopher in  dogmatic  style  asserts,  that,  "  all  revealed  religion 
nsts  upon  the  pedestal  of  natural  religion."  *    Systems  of  oatn- 
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ral  religion  are  onlj  poBsible  to  mui,  aa  enjoying  the  light  of  sn 
original  rerela4ion. 

Another  moat  important  fact  we  deeire  to  call  attention  to,  as 
oonnectiDg  itself  with  the  historicaJ  view  of  tlus  matter.  We 
m^intAJn  that  vferj  form  of  religion  vhidt  has  prevaileii  in  the 
world,  exhibits  interaal  proof  of  its  origin  in  an  original  revela- 
tion. This  appears  from  two  cironmstances.  let.  The  theory 
nUch  we  oppose  teaches  that  men  may  srriTe  at  the  knowledge 
of  a  Qoi  by  contemplating  the  marks  of  design  and  contrivance 
IB  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Nature.  Of  necessity,  we  are  told, 
they  will  be  led  from  a  view  of  these  works  to  infer  the  existence 
<^  Him  who  made  and  mles  over  all.  If  this  be  true ;  if  snch  be 
die  origin  of  man's  conception  of  a  God,  what  are  the  attributes 
ud  charsoteristics  which  will  be  prominent  in  the  idea  of  a  God, 
discorered  by  this  process  ?  From  the  works  of  Nature,  man  in- 
fers a  Creator  necessary  to  call  them  into  existence.  From  the 
nder  and  harmony  of  the  oniverse,  he  infers  a  Ruler,  guiding  and 
eontroUing  the  works  which  he  hw  made.  Here  then,  if  the 
theory  be  sound,  are  the  primary  ideas  which  men  have  of  God. 
He  is  known  as  Creator  and  Governor.  V  every  other  relation 
»f  God  to  tlie  worid  were  veiled  in  obscurity,  or  utterly  unknown, 
these,  at  least,  will  stand  out  In  bold  relief.  But  if  we  turn  to 
history,  we  find  that  these  are  precisely  the  characters  utterly  de- 
nied to  Uieir  goda,  by  far  tiie  greatest  number  of  the  oationa  left 
in  some  measure  to  themselves.  The  &ct  of  a  Creation  is,  by  the 
most  ancient  and  most  enli^tened  schools  of  philosophy,  utterly 
denied.  Of  course  they  never  attribute  to  their  gods  the  charac- 
ter of  (oeatorg.  And  with  respect  to  the  power  which  controls 
and  directs  the  events  of  dme,  this  is  not  to  be  sought  among 
Qieir  gods :  but  either  all  is  supposed  to  be  left  to  chance,  or  else 
^  conrse  of  events  is  governed  by  the  inflnesee  of  a  dark,  and 
^oomy,  and  mysterious  Fate,  whose  decrees  not  even  the  gods 
ean  set  aside.  Since  then  the  very  ideas  which  Nature  would 
teacn  concerning  God,  are  wanting  in  the  headten  conception  of 
Us  character,  we  conclude  that  this  is  not  the  process  by  which 
they  arrived  at  their  conceptions. 

2d.  Again,  we  argue  that  the  notions  of  »  God  diffased  among 
Ae  heathen  nations  w«re  not  derived  by  human  reason  from  a  eon- 
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templation  of  Nature,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  certai^j  attri- 
butes which,  if  Buch  were  the  origin  of  the  conception,  would  be 
the  most  prominent,  but  also  from  the  presence  of  certain  other 
ideas,  which  it  is  inconceivable  that  nature  could  teach,  and  whioh 
could  be  taught  bj  revelation  alone.  Of  this  character  is  the  idea 
of  an  atonement  by  sacrifice,  wliich  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
cleameas,  wherever  there  is  an  idea  of  a  God.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  by  no  possibility  could  originate  with  man.  The  most  ex- 
travagant eulogist  of  natural  religion  never  pretended  that  this 
doctrine  formed  part  of  it.  To  human  reason,  the  slaying  of  tm 
innocent  animal  would  app^r  in  the  light  of  a  new  crime,  instead 
of  being  an  atonement  for  past  sins.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  revela- 
tion, that  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  The  biood^ 
then,  of  every  sacrificial  victim ;  the  smoke  that  ascends  from 
every  altar,  is  proof  conclusive  that  where  there  is  an  idea  of  a 
Qod,  that  idea  was  derived  originally  from  revelation. 

There  seems  to  be  wanting  but  one  thing  more  to  render  the 
proof  of  our  proposition  complete:  that  is,  that  an  experiment  be 
actually  made,  and  that  the  inability  of  man's  reason  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  divine  existence,  be  in  accordance  with  the 
filets  developed  by  that  experiment.  But  this,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  well  nigh  impossible.  There  ore,  however,  certain 
&ots,  which,  to  a  candid  mind,  will  be  scarcely  less  conclnsive  : 

Ist.  Is  not  the  circumstance  that  men  have,  in  all  countries 
where  the  influence  of  Bevelatibn  is  ncit  continual,  to  so  great  an 
extent  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  which  all  alike  once 
enjoyed,  ample  proof  that  the  light  of  Nature  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  originate  the  idea  in  minda -wholly  destitute  of  it.  If  all 
the  marks  of  creative  power  and  wisdom  manifest  in  the  universe, 
be  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  men  the  memory  of 
a  truth  once  known ;  bow  unreasonable  is  it  to  suppose  that  the^ 
are  sufficient  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  at  first !  Strange, 
indeed,  were  the  prodigy,  if  men  could  forget  a  truHi  like  this, 
although  unceasingly  exposed  to  all  those  influences  by  which  that 
truth  was  originally  imparted.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this 
suggestion  to  alledge  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
blindness  of  the  natural  understanding.  These,  we  admit,  have 
mnch  to  do  with  the  ignorance  of  God  so  prevalent  in  the  world.' 
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"As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gaye 
thwQ  oTer  to  a  reprobate  nund."  But  does  it  not  occur  to  the 
objector,  that  tbese  same  caoaes  have  been  in  operation  ainoe  the 
Fall  of  man,  and  are  as  ioBuperable  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  de- 
praved man's  making  the  diacovery  originally,  as  they  are  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
God,  once  imparted  by  revelation,  has  been  so  generally  loBt  ? 

2d.  There  are  men  who  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  infiuenoes 
from  Nature,  who  have  had  all  the  sources  of  knowledge  imparted 
by  her  opened  up  to  them ;  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  God  has  never 
entered  their  minds.  "Besides  the  Atlieiats,  taken  notice  of 
amon^t  the  ancients,  and  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  his- 
tory, hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  latter  ages,  whole 
nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldama,  in  Brazil,  in  Boranday,  and  in  the 
Carribbee  Islands,  Ac.,  amongst  whom  there  was  to  be  fonnd  no 
notion  of  a  God,  no  relipon?  "  *  "Several  bibes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme 

Being,  and  so  rites  of  religious  worship Some  mde  tribes 

have  not  in  their  language  any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  hare  tiie 
most  accurate  observem  been  able  to  discover  any  practice  or 
iostitntion  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  recognized  his  author- 
ity, or  were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour."  t 

We  have  in  rain  endeavoured,  in  the  haste  of  preparing  this 
article,  to  procure  a  copy  of  Moffat's  account  of  his  residence  for 
twenty-three  years  as  a  missionary  in  Africa.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  give  his  language,  therefore,  we  can  state  merely  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  upon  this  same  topic.  He  asserts  that  the 
people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  during  the  period  of  hia 
protracted  residence  on  that  continent,  had  no  idea  of  a  God  or 
of  the  soul's  immortality  ;  and  that  they  laughed  at  him  when  he 
mentioned  to  them  what  appeared  such  a  manifest  absurdity.  The 
statement  was  made  in  our  hearing,  some  years  ago,  by  a  mJ«- 
ston^y  of  our  Church  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  that  they  bad  no 
idea  of  a  God  previoos  to  the  arrival  of  the  Whites  in  this  coun- 
try ;  that  they  had  not  even  a  word  in  their  language  by  which  to 
designate  a  God  when  the  idea  was  communicated ;  and  that  die 

■  Looke,  Hnintiii  Onderatandlng,  B.  1,  Cbftptsr  4,  8«e.  8. 

t  BoberlBOD,  Hlt(»i7  of  Annioa,  vol  i,  p.  30P. 
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word  tmiBlftted  "  Great  Spirit,"  was  invented  to  expresa  the  neir 
idea  commtmicated  to  them  b;  t}ie  EuropeaoB.  The  Chinese  lan- 
gaage  would  seem  to  be  in  the  same  predicament ;  else  why  the 
disagreement  and  asperities  among  those  who  render  the  3erip> 
tores  iato  that  tongue,  respecting  the  appropriate  term  to  employ 
'  in  designating  the  Supreme  Being  ?  At  all  evenis,  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  there  have  been  tribes  of  men  withont  ^e  idea  of  a 
God. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  state- 
ments :  nor  is  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  Not  only  do  they 
subvert  the  argument  from  general  consent,  the  inconclnsiveness 
of  which,  on  other  grounds,  we  have  already  shown,  and  which  is 
now  seen  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation ;  but  they  wholly 
destroy  the  force  of  every  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  theory,  by  showing  conclusively  that  the  opposite 
theory  must  be  ansound.  That  any  nation  of  men  could  exist 
without  a  knowledge  of  God,  if  his  existence  were  discoverable 
from  the  works  of  Nature,  is  wholly  impossible.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  her  voice  is  not  heard.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  men  should  be  loth  to  admit  the  realitj 
of  facts  80  utterly  subversive  of  a  favourite  hypothesis.  But  men 
who,  in  their  closets,  form  theories  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  are 
not  to  be  trusted  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  calm,  intelli- 
gent, and  truthful  witnesses,  who,  with  no  pet  hypothesis  to  suB- 
tun,  simply  give  us  the  results  of  a  long  and  carefully  conducted 
investigation,  in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  eliciting 
the  tmth.  ' 

Sd.  The  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  the  state  of  knowledge,  as  to  religious  matters, 
of  Deaf  Mutes,  previous  to  instruction,  gives  additional  support 
to  our  position.  Some  years  ago,  in  an  Eastern  journal,  a  deaf 
mute  published  an  account  of  his  own  state,  before  instruction. 
We  make  an  extract.  "  I  had,"  said  he,  "  ho  conception  of  a  Su- 
preme Being ;  none  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  do  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  the  world,  nor  of  a  future  state.  I  am  sure 
that  if  yon  were  to  enquire,  you  could  not  find  a  single  instancd 
in  which  a  person  bora  deaf,  ha«  formed  an  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  from  a  view  of  the  works  of  Katore."     To  the  same 
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pnrport  the  North  British  Herieir  —  "EzperieDCe  fumiahes  no 
instsnoe  in  Trliicb  a  deaf  mute,  having  nothing  but  the  language 
of  signs  at  his  comntand,  had  ever  attained  i6  anj  distinct  notion 
of  a  future  world,  of  Ms  own  moral  account&btlity,  of  man's  ulti- 
mate destiny,  or  eren  of  a  Supreme  Being."     (Feb.  1847.) 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  ia  possible  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  tes^ony.  It  may  be  said  that  Bmce  these  persona  ajre 
destattite  of  sne  of  the  senses  by  whidi  the  works  of  Nature  are 
perceived,  and  are  thus  cnt  off  from  one  entire  class  of  sensationfi, 
^ey  are  incompetent  witnesses  in  the  case.  The  objection  has 
some  plausibility,  but  this  is  all.  No  system  of  psyebology, 
known  to  as,  mwitains  that  to  the  sense  of  hearing  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  material  universe. 
Neither  is  it  by  means  of  it,  that  we  trace  the  marks  of  order,  de- 
sign, and  adaptation  throughout  Nature's  worics.  But  on  that 
existence,  and  these  marks,  is  founded  the  supposed  power  in  Na- 
ture to  originate  the  idea  of  a  Qoi.  If  any  one  at  any  time,  has 
imagined  that  the  idea  of  Qod  is  derived  from  Nature  through  the 
sense  of  hearing,  he  may  have  some  excuse,  however  absurd 
his  potition,  for  urging  this  objection.  Is  it  not  an  established 
truth,  that  the  loss  of  one  sense  renders  the  others  more  acute  7  Are 
not  deaf  mates  then  fnHy  competent  to  perceive  the  proof  whi<^ 
Nature  jn^sents,  through  ^e  arenae  of  the  senses  ?  Have  ihe^ 
not,  as  otho^a,  a  moral  nature  within — the  law  written  on  the 
heart  ?  Why  then  the  utter  vacuity  of  their  minds,  as  to  religioim 
ideas?  The  answer  forces  itself  upon  the  oosvietions  of  the  can- 
did inquirer.  They  have  no  advantage  from  tradition,  or  or^ 
teaching,  from  which  their  misfortune  cuts  tbem  off.  They  are 
thrown  entirely  upon  Nature  aa  a  teacher ;  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  is,  that  their  minds,  as  ta  any  idea  of  a  God,  is  a  per- 
fect blank. 

4.  To  this  mass  of  testimony  might  be  added  the  case  of  per- 
sons cat  off  from  in&noyfrom  any  intercourse  with  mankind;  in- 
stances of  which,  well  authenticated,  are  found  in  standard  authors. 
In  every  such  case,  however  fully  the  volume  of  Natnre  had  been 
Bf^ead  open  before  tbem,  no  ideaof  aOod  had  entered  their  mind. 
But  our  space  forbids  more  than  this  passing  aUnsion  to  these  in- 
Btutoes.    We  sohmit  the  cue  as  it  stands.  We  have  attempted  to 
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•bow  that  the  hjpotheoB  of  inui's  sbility  to  coastract  a  sjetem  of 
Natural  Beligion,  iDdependently  of  ideas  derired  from  Divioe  Bera- 
latioo,  is  miBupported  bj  any  oODdoBire  argoments;  that  it  is 
MDtradiotod  by  experience,  and  b;  the  history  and  character  of 
every  religioua  syBtem ;  and  that  it  etandB  in  hopeless  antagwusm 
to  onmeroue  veil  authenticated  facts.  The  hypothesis,  therefore, 
we  must  reject;  and  we  are  forced,  with  a  oonstantly  growing  con- 
nction,  to  the  eoaolaaioD,  mortifying  indeed  to  the  pride  of  ha- 
man  reason,  that  anpematturaj  rerelation  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  knowledge  of  erea  the  first,  and  fdndamentiJ  tanth  of  Nat- 
oral  Religion.  f.  f. 


Am.  VXll.  —  IHvine  Sovereignty,  manifetted  in  Divine  PredettinO' 
tion,  it  the  (mly  tecariiy  for  the  Die  and  Suecem  of  Sfeans. 

Why  do  men  ao  dialike.  apd  so  reyile,  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation? is  ifbe cause  they  have  examined  it  well  and  thoroughly, 
and  therefore  onderitand  it  well  and  thoroughly ;  or  is  it  becaaae 
they  have  neither  examined  it  nor  understand  it ;  that  they  de- 
nounce it  with  such  hearty  bittemesE,  and  hold  it  np  to  the  oni- 
▼enal  scorn  of  mankind?  We  ourselres  have  no  fiuicy  for  a 
doctrine  worthy  of  such  odium.  If  predesttnation  be  all  that  its 
enemies  say  it  is,  then  we  have  not,  any  more  ^an  anybody  else, 
tlw  slightest  motive  to  take  up  this  rewardless  burden,  and  bear 
it  to  onr  ii^nry  and  our  shame.  We  do  not  wish  to  endure  any 
volunteer  infamy,  nor  to  eoSer  in  the  cause  of  doctrines  hideous, 
appalling,  and  ruinous  to  the  denominational  proq>erity  of  all  peo* 
pie  believing  them.  But  we  have  a  few  things  to  say  in  accord- 
ance with  the  heading  of  this  article,  which  will  show,  as  we  trust, 
tliat  all  this  denun^tioD  o^predestination  is  the  sheerest  misun- 
derstanding and  miH|epreEenta^on  of  tiis  whole  matter,  as  found 
in  tHe  creedB~^dupon  the  Ups  of  its  advocates  and  defenders. 

And  £r8t  of  all,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the_atonment,  like  all 
the  other  acteof  God,  was  and  is  the  result  of  divine  and  eternal 
predestination.  And  futher  still,  it  may  I)e  stated,  lEat  all  the 
rwults  of  the  ttonament,  in  all  their  extent,  uid  in  all  their  vari- 
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e^,  and  id  all  ^eir  endless  duration,  are  porelj  and  ufficientlj' 
and  forever  froin  this  Baine__Honree.  There  ia  do  reasoB.  there  U 
no  efficient  caaae,  ontaide  rfjjir^ jiTTTir,  pnTynnr^  whi. Uie  iitone- 
mentahoiild  have  a  successful  iaaue.  Without  tSirpnipose^f 
God,  ever  moving  with  efficaciou?  power  and  Dever-&iling  suoceas, 
the  atonement  would  hare  been  a  failure,  and  a  blot  and  an  eter- 
nal  dishonor  upon  the  character  of  the  great  Jehovah.  But  that 
BtapendouB  work  of  diyine  mercj  is  not  saapended  for  its  sacoess 
upon  any  thing  short  of  God'a  eternal  and  efficacious  purpose. 
'  "  He  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  glory 
>  of  the  Lord  ^hall  prospflr  in  hia  hand.  He  shall  aee  of  (he  traTail 
of  hia  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  Isaiah  liii:  10^^11.  JSo 
power  of  men  or  devila  can  turn  aside  or  defeat  the  ful^ment  of 
this  language.  The  triune  God  will  see  the  results  of  the  atone- 
ment, aad  be  satisfied.  The  work  will  be  complete  to  the  utmost 
jot  and  tittle,  and  therefore  the  satisfaction  perfect  and  etemaL 
And  it  will  be  so  for  no  other  reason  than  that  God  holds  the 
whole  a&ir  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  .rule  it  all  and  complete  it 
it  all  by  uid  aoeording  to  his  infinitely  wise,  omnipotent,  and  etw- 
nal  purpose.  If  there  be  any  one  fsilnre,  in  any  one  place  or 
period  of  the  world ;  if  God  has  "  visited  the  gentUea  and  failed 
te  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  narae ; "  if  Christ  "  has  re- 
deemed M&  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  fuid  people,  and  na- 
tion ; "  if  that  "  great  multitude  out  of  all  nations,  which  no  man 
could  number;"  —  if  all  these  do  not  correspond  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  extent,  and  to  the  very  utmoat  of  duration,  and  to  the 
very  utmoat  completion  of  the  divine  foreordination,  then  has 
the  divine  government  failed,  and  Christ  cannot  see  the  full 
Iravail  of  hia  aonl  and  be  satisfied.  Let  him  believe  this  who 
can.  The  day  of  judgment  will  be  an  exact  uid  eternal  ex- 
pression of  Uie  designs  and  resolta  of  the  atonement.  For  if 
it  be  not,  then  have  the  desigm  of  God  been  defeated,  hit 
intelligence  has  been  outwitted,  and  his  power  successfully  con- 
tested. From  all  this  it  is  manifest  and  irresistible,  that  the 
atonement  owes  its  existence,  and  its  entire  snccesa  in,  and  among, 
and  over  all  people,  to  the  eternal  exactitude,  definiteness,  and 
compass  of  sovereign  foreordination  or  predestination. 
[QiiB  same  doctrine  is  alflo  taught  by  tXi  those  prophetic  Scrip- 
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tores  which  relate  to  the  power,  the  spread,  and  certain  triumph 
of  the  Gospel.  These  predictions,  so  sbsolate  and  bo  numerous, 
can  be  made  upon  no  other  gro^d  than  the  divine  and  etem^ 
purpose  to  accomplish  them.  Just  as  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre  and  Sgypt,  were  but  manifestations  of 
the  divine  purposes  in  regard  to  those  cities  and  countries,  so  the 
predictions,  relative  to  the  present  and  future  power  and  success 
of  the  Gospd,  are  bat  a  preceding  manifestation  of  God's  will, 
purpose,  or  predestination  concerning  it.  All  prophecy  is  full  of, 
and  is  a  proof  of  predestination. 

The  divine  sovereignty,  in  the  ase  and  success  of  means,  is  also 
taught  in  all  those  passages  which  attribute  salvation  to  God's 
will  and  good  pleasure.  "Fear  not,  little  flock  j  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasnre  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Luke  xii :  82. 
All  the  benefits  of  this  kingdom  is  a  predestinated  gifl,  the  good 
l^eaenre  of  God.  The  adoption  of  children  tinrough  Jesus  CSirist  is 
according  to  the  good  pleasnre  of  his  will.  Ephesians  i :  5.  Not 
according  to  wcnrth,  merit,*  or  deeds,  but  accordtng  to  that  gooct 
[rfeasnre  which  works  all  things  after  a  wise  and  predestinated 
plan.  But  if  the  making  of  men  Ghristians,  be  an  act  of  God's 
mere  good  pleasure,  certain  and  unfhistrable,  tlien  the  means  to 
this  end  are  eqaally  certain  and  onfrustrable. 

That  there  is  no  hope  whatever  for  the  use  and  success  of 
means,  except  in  the  divine  and  sovereign  intention  to  render 
them  definitely  and  certainly  efficacious,  is  irresistibly  implied  in 
afi  those  passages  which  wholly  deny  that  salvation  is  of  man. 
"Bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."  John  i :  13.  "  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called 
ue  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according 
to  Mb  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  weis  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began."  2  Timothy  i:  9.  "Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  hia  mercy 
he  saved  us."  Titus  iii ;  5.  Now  all  this  salvation,  bo  wholly  de- 
nied to  be  of  man,  and  so  wholly  asserted  to  be  of  God,  was  given 
us  by  a  predestination  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world 
began.  And  if  so,  the  means  by  which  all  this  is  accomplished  must 
be  equally  predestinated,  both  as  to  fact  and  effect.  Means  are  only 
wise  as  ^ey  are  appointed  of  God,  and  they  are  only  effectual  aa 
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diey  are  rendered  bo  by  Hia  eternal  andmercifnl  intention.  Wliat- 
ever  He  does  is  bat  the  manifeatation  of  what  He  designed  to  do 
from  ftll  eternity ;  and  wherever  and  to  wliatever  extent  means  be- 
come effectual,  it  is  but  the  manifestntioa  of  a  purpose  exisUng 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting.  As,  therefore,  the  atonement  itself 
depended  upon  and  resulted  from  an  eternal  porpcse,  so  likewise 
its  end  and  object  depend  wholly  upon  the  same  invincible  and 
infallible  power.  And  as  the  making,  and  completion  of  the 
atonement  could  not  be  defeated,  nor  in  any  way  nor  by  any  power 
tnmed  aside,  so  all  the  means  by  which  ite  intentionfi  are  te  be 
fulfilled  are  equally  certain  of  present  and  ultimate  success. 

And  as  neither  earth  nor  hetl  could  prevent  the  atonement 
from  being  made,  bo  neither  earth  nor  hell  can  prevent  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  from  being  saccessful.  "  The  kings  of  the  earth 
may  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against 
the  Lord,  and  agunst  his  Anointed,"  and  against  his  Gospel,  but 
".He  that  sittoth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath, 
and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure."  Psalm  ii :  2,  4,  &.  But 
withoat  the  sovereign  and  eternal  purpose  of  God  to  be  with  his 
ministerial  servants,  and  to  give  divine  efficiency  and  certainty  to 
their  labors,  who  could  hope  for  anything  beyond  laboring  in  vua 
and  spending  his  strength  for  naught  ?  Upon  any  other  ground 
than  a  divinely  predestinated  success,  the  work  of  the  Apostles 
and  all  thoir  true  ministerial  successors  was,  and  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  most  preposterous  undertaking  ever  devised  or 
attempted  by  man.  And  the  only  thing  which  can  fiilly  and  fairly 
and  forever  relieve  it  from  such  a  charge,  and  elevate  it  to  the 
lofcinesa  of  supreme  wisdom,  is  the  wondrous  success  which  God 
haa  given  it  But  that  success  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  pre- 
destination concerning  it.  "  So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  nnto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereunto  it  is  sent"  Isaiah  Iv:  11.  This  reveals  the  divine 
purpose  in  regard  to  the  divine  word.  It  sets  the  preaching  of 
Uie  Gospel  in  the  light  of  hope,  and  supports  it  by  the  energy  of 
£uth.  It  sete  all  defeats  and  all  enemies  at  defiance.  Hope, 
courage,  and  confidence  spring  up,  before  such  an  unfolding  of 
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tile  divine  intentions  io  regud  to  all  trae  ministeri^  labors.  The 
harden  of  this  reTeUtion  is  oert^ntj,  sbsolnte  certajoty,  to  the 
TOrj  atmost  extent  and  to  tfae  very  minntest  exactitude ;  and  this 
is  Has  secret  and  inspiring  power  of  all  true  ministerial  toils,  ener- 
gy, perseverance,  and  efficiency.  And  just  as  this  predestinated 
certainty  animates  the  heart  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  so 
will  their  zeal  become  steady,  their  fidelity  true,  and  their  activity 
more  evident  and  more  ardent.  And  what  we  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  atonement  and  the  preaching  of  l^e  Gh)spel,  is  equally  true 
in  regard  to  aU  the  other  means  of  grace.  Their  efficiency  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  sovereign  appointment  of  God. 

And  now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  inquire  what  the  atonement, 
what  Revelation,  what  the  ministry,  and  what  all  the  other  means 
of  grace  would  be  worth,  were  it  not  for  their  predestinated  effici- 
saey  and  object.  We  assert,  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  in  the 
confirmation  of  all  human  experience,  Uiat  they  would  be  utterly 
and  forever  worthless,  a  mere  manifestation  of  folly,  weakness, 
and  diaeomfiture.  They  would  be  a  failure  and  a  defeat,  an  anni- 
hilating reflection  upon  the  whole  character  of  Ood.  And  if  the 
success  of  these  divine  appointments  is  to  depend  upon  anything 
outside  of,  and  independent  of.  Clod's  everlasting  intention  coo- 
eeming  them,  then  their  universal  failure  is  just  as  certain,  as 
every  other  agent  is  incompetent  to  the  production  of  such  an 
effect.  The  Church_of_God  is^a  ^ejtainty ;  and  its  Bucceases 
among  the  natJons  of  the  earth  are  a  certainty ;  but  upon  what 
grounds  ?  Is  it jipon  the  ground  of  self- efficiency,  ministerial  ef- 
ficiency, water  efficiency,  or  divine  efficiency  ?  The  ministry  is  a 
means,  and  water  ia  an  emblem,  and  both  stand  in  their  appro- 
priate place;  but  all  saving  efficiency  is  of  God.  Means  are 
powers ;  but  they  are  only  instrumental  powers.  But  God  him- 
self is  a  power  which  operates  directly  and  efficiently  upon  the 
Bonl.  He  ogens  men's  understanding,  that  they  understand  the 
Sgriptures.  He  opens  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  then  they 
attend  to  the  things  spoken  by  the  ministry.  He  prepares  the 
haant,  and  then  the  Gospel  becomes  inatrumentally  the  power  of 
God  unto  sfllvation.  He  opens  mcn'fljsycaj  and  then  they  see 
wondrous  things  in  the  divine  law.  He  does  not  change  the  light, 
nor  modify  the  light,  nor  in  any  way  alter  the  natural  eonditioQ 
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of  the  Ught.  He  opens  the  eyes ;  and  then,  and  not  till  iben, 
does  the  light  produce  its  appropriate  effect.  The  efficient  and 
the  instmmflntal  cause  mast  go  together,  the  one  preparing  the 
way  for  the  other.  The  seeing  eye  and  the  existing  light  are  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  vision.  But  all  this,  with  all  its  re- 
Bolts  in  time  and  eternity,  springs  from  a  purpose  whose  age  can 
only  be  expressed  by  eternity. 

And,  sorely,  whatever  objections  may  be  brought  agaiaat  Cal- 
vinism, this  cannot  be  one  of  theoa.  The  evangelical  Arminian  is 
obliged  to  take  refuge  is  this  stronghold  of  cor  Cuth.  He,  too, 
in  spite  of  tH  theories,  looks  to  the  divine  purpose,  to  support 
him  in  his  trials  and  crown  the  labors  of  his  ministry.  But  it  is 
alone  the  sovereign  and  eternal  predestination  of  God,  which  pro- 
vides all  the  means  of  salvation,  and  secures  to  them  an  infallible 

H 8. 
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Akt.  IX.— critical  notices. 

1.  —  Eveninai  wiih  fhe  Doctrinet.  By  Nbhemiah  Adams,  D.  D. 
Autlior  of  "  ii'riends  of  LTinBt,"  "  CEfiit  a  friend,"  "  Communion 
Sabbath,"  etc.,  etc.     Boston :  Gonld  k  Lincoln.    1861.    Pp.  41ft. 

In  an  introductory  note  to  this  volume,  we  are  told,  "  These 
pages  contain  the  sabstance  of  familiar  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Lecture  Boom  of  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston,  on  snocessive 
Tuesday  evenings,  in  the  winter  of  1858-9."  The  author  is 
tdready  favorably  known  to  the  religious  public  by  his  previous 
publications,  and  is  jtudy  esteemed,  as  we  believe,  a  conservative 
man  in  boUi  opinion  and  practice ;  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words  as  delivered  in  the  symbols  of  the  fathers,  and  mildly,  but 
firmly,  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  scheming  demagogues,  or 
crack-brained  moralists  and  philanthropists.  These  lectures  will 
not  disappoint  his  friends,  and  —  what  is  far  more  important  — 
they  will  serve  the  cause  of  truth.  We  hope  they  will  find  many 
leaders  in  the  latitude  of  Boston. 

The  title,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  wakes  »  sympathetio  ohord  ia 
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oar  hearts :  JBhmwgaiff^h  the  PocTRmss.  Tee,  here  we  have 
them  —  the  funSomeiital  doctriTm  of  evangelical,  saTing  religion. 
It  is  refreshing  to  run  the  eye  over  the  table  of  contents :  God; 
Man;  the  ^^inity;  the  Peitj  of  Chriat;  the  Peity  of  thj  Holy 
Spijit :  Atonement ;  Election ;  Regeneration ;  Pereeyerance,  etc.; 
in  all  eeventeen  discourses,  making  up  a  volume  of  more  than  four 
hundred  pages.  We  have  read  vith  some  degree  of  care  the  three 
on  Atonement,  and  the  tvo  immediately  following — one  on  Elec- 
tion, the  other  on  Begeneration.  While  the  writer  carefully 
avoids  a  dry  scholastic  method  of  treatment,  he  is  very  far  from 
avoiding  sharp  and  distinct  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  :  and 
while  he  adopts,  as  most  suitable  to  his  purpose,  a  fomiliar,  earn- 
est, practical,  biblical  method  of  handling  th^e  high  themes,  ho 
by  no  means  fails  to  state  aud  to  meet  wit^^  fairness  and  candor 
the  objections  urged  by  opposers  of  the  truth,  and  especially  those 
current  in  his  own  locality.  There  is  no  attempt  at  concealment; 
no'  blinking  and  dodging  of  knotty  points ;  no  fear  of  being  set 
down  as  an  old-fashioned  Calvinist.  White  the  Bible,  in  its  ob- 
vious meaning,  is  everywhere  appealed  to  as  the  decisive  author- 
ity, the  views  of  Turretin,  Owen,  Andrew  Fuller,  and  other  emi- 
nent  Calvinistic  divines,  are  quoted  or  referred  to  with  undisguised 
respect.  And  what  is  far  more  significant  of  the  cast  of  his  theo- 
logy, the  expression  of  his  own  opinions,  both  formally  and  infor- 
mally, is  frequently  made  in  the  very  terms  of  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism.  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  make 
two  quotations ;  the  first  &om  the  second  lecture  on  Atonement, 
page  218  : 

t  "  Pardon  .and  justification  are  not  Bynopymous.  A  prisoner  gar- 
'  doned  is  not  therebj  'justified.'  One  is  'justified'  whom  the  law 
pronounces  '  not  guilty.'  '  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
Ood'a  elect?  It  is  Ood  that  jialijieth.'  '  Justification  is  an  act  of 
Ood'B  free  grace,  wherein  he  pardon^th  all  our  aina,  and  arjxpteth  vt  a» 
righteoui  in  his  sight.'  —  This  act  of  justifying  us,  in  addition  to  par- 
don, ie  among  the  wonders  of  redemption.  Again  j  there  is  no  trans- 
fer of  oharaoter  ^m  Christ  to  us  ;  nor  from  us  as  sinners  to  Christ 
when  snffering  for  us  ;  but  as..Mnj>ufatipTi  —  not  an  in^uion  —  of  merit 
and  demerit.  Again ;  while  the  Atonement  shows  the  benevolence  of 
Qod,  promotes  holiness,  and  does  many  things  ooimeote  j^ith  moral 
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goTomment,  none  of  theee  things  am  the  prinwry  object  of^Uonement. 
That  object  is,   To  latuj^divme  jMiice."  Xel  iio~Eiimaa  philoaopTiy 
make  ns  looe  sight  of  thu  esientiaTolgeot  of  the  Saviour'B  death." 
1        The  italics  are  the  author's.     The  second  quotatioa  ia  from  the 
'    lecture  on  Regeneration)  pp.  281-2 : 

"With  diyine  BimpHcity,  fesrIesB  of  the  meUphyaioiana,  Paul  aaye, 

'  Work  ont  joht  ovd  salTation  with  fear  and  trembliDg,  for  it  ia  Qod 

that  worketh  in  yoa  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'   God 

works  in  ns  '  to  will ; '  He  makes  xia  '  will ; '  He  makee  ns  willing ;  He 

works  Id  ns  to  will,  and  we,  at  the  same  time,  work  out  oar  salvation. 

There  are  tome  wAo  pro/ett  that  they  can  explain  ihU :  it  iMgenerally 

moit  clear  to  toTtte  v>ho  are  freth  from  their  academital  ttudiea;  ai  th^ 

ad-oance  in  Imoioledge,  hotoeoer,  tome  of  tJiem  happily  conclude  that  it 

it  betC  to  thoK  the  lovereiynty  of  God  in  convenion,  and  the  eomeioui 

freedom  of  man,  and  to  leave  the  manner  of  their  eooperatum  where 

the  Saeiour  cautioned  Nicodemut  to  leave  the  infinite  myttery.     Until 

we  know  the  natnre  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  the  soul,  we  cannot  as- 

1   sert  that  it  ia  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  responsibility  of  man.    The^ 

_^  simple  juty  of  man  is  to  repent  and  believe  on  Christ.      Doing  tiia, 

>    (by  the  operation  ^t^  TToly  Spirit,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God,)  a  mja- 

terioua  divine  work  is  done  in  the  bouI  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  cqa- 

,  HtitutcB  Regeneraljg'''      Repentance  is  not  regeneration;  faith  ia  not_ 

\  regeneration ;  they  '  acoompany  and  flow  from  regeneration^      There 

is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  m  tlie  nature  of  the  soul,  and  not  merely  among 

the  volitions ;  something  is  done  which  caaseB  those  Tolitions  to  be 

otherwise  than  they  are  by  nature." 

In  this  instance  the  italics  are  onrs.  The  sixteenth  lectnre,  the 
Litermediate  State,  ia  an  elaborate  discussion  extending  through 
nearl;  fifty  pages.  After  criticizing  the  inaensibitity  tfaeor7, 
(lately  revived  and  advocated  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his 
"View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a  Future  State,") 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Hadea  theory,  the  author  propounds 
his  own,  in  worda  very  &miliar  to  most  of  our  readers : 

"  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  peifcct  in  holiness, 
and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory ;  their  bodies,  being  still  united  to 
Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  until  the  resurrection." 

There  may  be  views  presenteS  in  this  voluioe,  to  which  we 
could  not  subscribe ;  but  judging  from  what  we  have  read,  w© 
consider  it  an  orthodox  and  a  very^  valuable  contrihatioa  to  the 
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best  oIms  of  oar  popular  religious  literature.  It  is  sdmirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  cultivttted  and  inquiring  minds.  We  are 
persnaded  it  would  be  a  good  thing  were  more  evenings  spent  with 
the  dedrinet  in  the  lecture  room.  A  more  symmetrical  religious 
experience  would  be  deyeloped  thereby ;  a  more  manly,  Tigorone, 
and  stable  piety  be  secured  to  the  churches.  Let  other  pastors 
take  a  hint  from  what  Dr.  Adams  has  done  so  welL 


2.  The  Gospel  according  to  Ufatthew : — -Explained  by  Joseph 
Addison  Alexaksbk,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  1861. 

The  Christian  pablic,  particularly  the  Presbyterian  portion  of 
it,  has  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  experienced  at  the  death 
of  ibe  dietingnished  man  whose  last  days  t^ ere  deroted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  this  work,  but  who  did  not  survive  long  eDoagh  to 
complete  it.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and  of 
luB  greatest  asefulness  to  the  chureh  at  large,  and  we  have  no 
man  to  fill  the  void.  Those  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  his  labors,  mourn  their  loss  (not  his),  the  most.  Endowed  with 
gifts  and  graces  accorded  to  few,  and  bringing  to  his  task  the  aids 
of  a  scholarship  the  most  diversified  and  extensive,  the  most  mi- 
nute and  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive, 
he  applied  his  great  powers  uid  his  great  acquirements  to  the  «i> 
pZonolion  of  God's  holy  Word.  And  in  reading  his  explanations, 
we  are  seldom  disappointed.  There  is  a  most  grateful  absence  of 
that  weariness  that  settles  down  on  one  like  a  huge  nightmare,  as 
we  turn  over  and  over  the  pages  of  some  tedious  and  shallow  com- 
mentators, with  barely  energy  enough  left  at  last  to  cry  out  in 
vexation  of  spirit,  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge!  "  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  delightful  exhilaration  of  spirits  experienced  on  reading  for  the 
first  time  Dr.  Alexander's  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles  and  Mark.  Sat 
while  truly  thankful  for  what  has  been  done,  we  shall  always  re- 
gret that  Dr.  Alexander  did  not  carry  out  bis  original  plan  a^^t 
forth  in  the  preface  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  prepare  lui 
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czpositioDB  exetiiBirel;  "  m&  k  vieir  to  the  peonliu-  wants  of  min- 
iaten  and  atndenta." 

I%i8  work,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  is  incomplete,  so  &r 
at  least  as  the  last  twelve  chapters  of  Matthew  are  coocemed. 
Of  them  we  have  only  an  an^ysis ;  no  detailed  exposition.  The 
sadden  death  of  the  lamented  author  has  deprived  us  of  an  Inteo- 
duction,  also ;  which  would,  no  doubt,  hare  been  as  instmctive  and 
as  snggestive  as  the  one  prefixed  to  his  Mark.  We  have  not  the 
time  now,  neither  ii  this  tlie  place,  to  enter  upon  an  extended 
oritieiBm.  At  a  future  day  this  may  be  attempted.  Nothing 
mwe  is  needed,  to  call  attentiou  to  this  rolume,  than  to  repeat  the 
title,  wi&  the  name  of  the  author :  The  Gctpt^  of  MaUtmo :  Ex- 
fiaiiud  by  JosBPH  Addibon  Ai.bzahdxb. 


3.—  Thoughl$    tm  Preaehmg.      By  Jauxs  W.  ALBZAmXH,    D.  S. 
New  York  :  Charles  Soribner. 

Thb  contents  of  a  large  part  of  this  volume,  m  indicated  by  the 
title,  are  fragmentary  —  mere  jottings,  indeed,  from  the  Note- 
book of  the  lamented  Author.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
volume,  the  editor  tells  us  in  his  Preface : 

"  It  had  long  been  the  cherished  wish  of  Dr.  Alexander  to  prep&re 
a  volume  on  Homiletics,  for  the  use  of  young  misisUrs  and  itndents  ; 
and  with  Uiis  object  in  view,  he  wu  ia  the  habit  of  jotting  down  in 
his  private  journals,  in  the  form  of  paragraphs,  Bnch  thongbta  as  oa- 
oarred  to  him  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  bis  later  journals  I  find  the 
following  entry :  '  If  the  Lord  should  spare  ne  below,  it  will  be  well 
for  me  some  day  to  look  over  all  my  dailies,  and  collect  what  I  have 
written  from  time  to  time  on  Ministerial  Work.  It  is  already  enough 
for  a  volume.  It  might  do  good  when  I  am  gone.'  Bat  Death  de> 
(bated  his  plans.  To  carry  out  bia  purpose  as  far  as  is  now  possible, 
I  have  collected  these  paragraphs ;  and  print  them,  jnst  as  tbey  occur 
in  Ms  journals,  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  the  order 
of  subjects." 

Additional  to  these  Tbonghts,  are  two  or  three  elaborate  Arti- 
cles of  the  Author,  from  the  Repertory,  and  the  series  of  "  Letters 
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to  Young  MinisterB"  ariginotly  publiehed  in  the  Ptahyttricm. 
Taken  altogether,  ve  regard  this  as  the  best  work  on  Homiletics 
extant  Perhaps  in  no  department  of  eccleaiaelical  literature  is 
there  bo  great  a  want,  as  in  that  which  relates  to  the  sublimeBt  of 
all  arts  —  tbe  art  of  Preaching.  The  ProfeBsors  in  onr  Semina- 
riee  can  find  nodiing  in  this  department  which  they  can  use  as  a 
text-book,  or  even  as  furnishing  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of 
instruction.  And  so  glaring  are  the  deSciencies  and  the  faults 
ofmostof  onr  existing  treatises  on  HomileticB,  that  many  have 
been  induced  to  question,  if  not  absolutely  to  condemn  all  at- 
tempts to  treat  of  Preaching  bb  an  Art  The  work  of  Yinet,  with 
all  its  acknowledged  excellencies,  is  intensely  French  —  Frendi 
in  its  modes  of  thought  and  its  adaptations.  The  work  of  Porter, 
wluch  is  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  hands  of  onr  yonng  min- 
istry than  any  other,  fails  iu  many  and  most  important  partic> 
nlars,  to  meet  the  real  exigencies  of  the  subject.  And  none 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  meets  the  precise  wants  of  the 
existing  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  die  United 
States.  These  Thoughts — all  of  them  fragments  of  pure  gold, 
many  of  them  most  precious  gems  — ■  are  invaluable,  because  of 
tlieir  precise  adaptations  to  the  necessities  of  our  ministry  in 
this  age  and  in  this  country.  No  email  part  of  the  interest  and 
the  value  of  this  volume  is  found  in  ita  6«quent  references  to 
the  experiments  and  experiences  of  the  Author,  in  ihaX  Art  of 
which  he  was  an  acknowledged  master.  Be  seems  to  have  en- 
countered in  detail  all  the  difficulties  which  await  the  young 
Preacher,  and  to  have  given  us  the  results  of  his  own  experiments 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  surmounting  them.  Withal  there  is  & 
point,  a  simplicity,  a  freshness  about  the  whole  which  makes  it  k 
most  fascinating  as  well  as  instructive  volume. 

Two  thinga  are  worthy  of  special  notice:  the  article  on  EzpoM- 
tory  Preaching,  published  originally  we  believe  in  the  Repertory — 
an  article  which  we  would  rejoice  to  see  in  the  bands  of  every 
Preacher ;  and  the  thoughts  on  the  Method  of  Sermonizing  —  par- 
ticularly the  mischievous  habit  of  constructing  the  sermon  npon  a 
skeleton  previously  and  precisely  framed.  What  has  the  living  to 
do  with  the  dead,  or  why  should  living  tlionghts  be  compressed 
within  dead  moulds  f    Why  compel  the  sermon  to  adjust  itself 
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to  the  skeleton  —  a  thing  apart  &om  itaelf — uute&d  of  letting 
both,  the  vhole  living  organism,  grow  together  ? 
Wa  commend  the  following  two  paTBgrsphs  to  special  notice : 

"  1.  Mode  of  making  a  brief.  I  follow  a  brief  penned  at  mj  table 
dnring  a  short  interyal.  I  made  it  thus :  mere  oateb-words  —  took  a 
general  thought  to  start  with,  let  the  next  come  of  itaelf,  then  the  next, 
and  BO  on  without  effort.  It  served  well.  The  thing  to  be  noted  is, 
that  in  a  few  momenta,  by  letting  the  mind  flow  and  not  interfering 
with  the  flow,  one  may  jot  down  materials  for  a  long  discourse.  It 
was  not  merely  headt,  tbeee  are  barren,  they  are  dieoonnected  ;  it  was 
concatenation,  it  was  gerutU.  I  consider  this  a  little  new ;  but  Xevins 
shows  me  something  like  it,  for  Sabbath  lectures  :  I  have  done  too  much 
in  the  way  of  naked  skeleton,  ^wish  I  oonld  embody  my  thoughts  in 
a  formula;  try  it  thus  :  1.  Write  rapid  sketofa,  the  faster  the  better. 
2.  In  first  draught,  omit  all  partition,  and  do  not  force  your  mind  to 
method.  3.  Let  thought  generate  thought  4.  Do  not  dwell  on  par- 
ticulars ;  leave  all  amplifications  for  the  pulpit.  5.  Keep  the  mind  in 
a  glow.  6.  Come  to  it  with  a  full  mind.  7.  Fo^t  all  care  of  lan- 
gn^e.  8.  Foiget  all  pravions  oramming,  research,  quotation  and  study. 

2.  Senwminnff.  I  have  just  finished  a  sermon  on  Isaiah  tix,  ult, 
I  am  not  pleased.  I  was  hampered  throughout  by  a  preoonoerted 
tkekton.  Thus  it  worked.  Things  would  arise  in  my  mind  and  fion 
into  my  pen  jnst  at  the  right  place,  but  I  coald  not  use  them  beoauae 
they  belonged  to  another  head.  The  result  was,  Hie  artioulatioQ  was 
broken,  the  flow  waa  interrupted,  the  work  became  a  mosaic.  I  per- 
ceive my  father  was  right  when  be  advised  me  to  write  my  first  draught 
eurreKte  calamo,  withont  any  plan,  with  absolute  abandon  ;  ^ving  free 
scope  in  every  direction  wbeneveT  a  vein  was  struck,  and  reserving  the 
particolaiB  tat  the  eopy." 
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Aat.  L  —  The  «I(m»  0/  Maamtd  Saedenborff  to  iVfiM  iRwni- 
naiion  ewaidered. 

§  1.      2%«  Suiject  ^aied. 

When  a  confeseedlj  apright  and  intelligent  mind  comes  Cftlmly 
and  eerioody  before  the  public  widi  a  deliberate  and  reitwated 
asseTeratioa  of  the  tr&thfiilneBB  of  certsun  matters,  which  he  on 
Ids  ovn  personal  knowledge  alleges  to  be  matters  of  actual  oe- 
cnirence ;  and  which,  if  conoeded  to  be  trae,  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  inTolre  some  of  tiie  highest  interests  0:  hu- 
manity ;  and  Ereelj  offers  to  the  scrutiny  of  all  men  the  evidence 
on  which  tlie  allegation  of  their  truthhilneBa  is  based ;  it  is  not 
irisdom,  but  folly,  and  mental  imbecility,  which  would  endeavor 
to  ignore  sach  a  claim  upon  our  respeotful  considerati<m  by  tam- 
ing aside  &om  the  proffered  issue  to  an  issue  that  is  plainly  false. 
If  we  choose  to  turn  &om  and  to  disregwd  ^e  whole  affair,  w« 
are  certainly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  to  [H-ofess  to  tuutonnce  a 
decision  on  the  subject  wi^out  ezanunation,  and  withoat  any 
intelligent  referenoe  to  the  proffered  evidence,  is  both  to  act 
iirationally,  and  to  merit  the  contempt  of  all  reasonable  and  good 
men.  Prov.  zriii :  18.  And  it  is  easy  to  pee  that  the  oonrse 
which  many  have  pursued  in  snch  cases,  would,  if  logically  fol- 
lowed to  its  legitimate  results,  wholly  onsettle  the  basis  of  his- 
toty,  and  arrest  the  advance  of  sciraoe  itselH 
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Emanuel  Swedeaborgi'  wm  a  truly  leuned,  exemplary,  and 
Berious  man.  In  all  his  public  relatione  he  was  highly  respected; 
and  in  his  private  and  social,  greatly  admired  and  belored.  More 
than  a  centory  ago  f  he  came  before  the  Torld  with  the  &ank  and 
seriosa  wmooncemMit  that  die  Lord  bad  appewed  to  hhn,  uid 
commieaioned  him  t«  announce  certain  important  truths  to  man- 
kind :  and  (like  tlie  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  after  the  Lord  had 
appeared  to  him,)  to  the  performance  of  the  dudes  of  this  miss- 
ion he  gave  all  his  povers  and  energies  during  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  life :  resigning  also  his  public  truBta  and  employ- 
ments, in  order  to  devot*  himielf  mere  folly  to  tbe  vork.  Neither 
fame,  nor  pecnniary  emolument,  could  have  been  his  tarn ;  for  his 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  published  without  his 
name ;  he  never  realized  nor  sought  to  realize  a  farthing  &om  the 
ttl«  of  hii  numerons  productiont ;  and  though  keenly  sensitive  to 
reproach  and  ridicule,  he  folly  anticipated  the  treatment  which 
his  claim  to  divine  illumination  would  receive  from  his  fellow 
men.  He,  moreover,  so  far  from  attempting  any  evasion  or  con- 
cealment, freely  and  frankly  and  repeatedly  announced  the  evi- 
detioe  on  which  he  based  hia  claim  to  be  a  divinely  illuminated  ~ 
teacher.  And  no  man  ever  has  more  fully  and  directly  than  he, 
^  hiB  multitudinous  writings,  insisted  on  the  principle  that  God 
iwwr  require  faith  vnthotti  evidmee.  Such  are  the  facts,  and 
each  the  issue,  fr«ely  sjid  fairly  presented  by  himself.  And  it  is 
homiUatiag  to  t^ink  how  this  issue  has  been  met  by  many  who 
AMOme  tbe  position  of  int^ligent  antagonists  to  his  claim.  In- 
stead of  meeting  the  qseetion  fairly,  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  prof- 
fered evidmoe,  and  of  ttie  asserted  truths  which  he  announced ; 
they,  while  admitting  that  t^  subject  was  entitled  to  a  thorough 
cxaoiinatjon  and  discussion,  have  contented  themselves  with  mere 
decUmstion;  or  expressions  of  contempt,  and  denunciation  of 
the  wh(^  matter;  or  they  have  started  side  issues  and  have 
nised  qaestions  as  to  the  truthfalness,  morality,  and  sanity  of  a 
mind  as  well-halanoed,  as  sincere,  as  pure,  and  as  intelligent,  to 
wy  tiie  Tery  least,  aa  any  that  have  thus  ventured  to  assail  him. 
B^  wfay  is  this  t    And  why  should  snoh  a  daim,  thus  set  fbrtli 

'  VBtm  In  StodUMlm,  Zva.  29, 1688.    Died  In  London,  Manh  29,'  1772. 
t  He  manUoiu  the  yeu-  1T48  n  A*  AM  «f  tUa  MmmtMloii. 
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b;  mtb.  ft  mftD,  be  thoa  txeated  T  OoaM  not  th«  jtfirs  fawe  tlna 
tramted  tiie  olum  of  Paul?  A&i  is  ^ere  (my  inherent  and  A 
priari  iaqBoflribtUty  ia  the  anj^oBkion  diat  (}od  shoold,  at  toy 
time,  nise  iq>,  mdow,  and  send  forth  nader  divine  atteBtations,  a 
meflsenger  to  uuioviice  HIb  irill  to  manUitd  ?  If  moh  impossi- 
biJity  eiietB,  it  eertafnly  hM  not  been  demonBtrated  by  tltose  who 
hATft  thus  acwuned  it  as  •  &«t  bvth  in  antagimiBm  to  Svedea- 
borg ;  aad  to  ask  that  it  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dlseaasicn  of 
an  alleged  Uet  er  claim,  irhoae  very  exietence  wonld  infer  the  op- 
posite, is  to  ask  that  the  respondent  concede  t^  falsity  of  his 
alleged  fact,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  discnesioa  of  Uss  question  of 
its  tmtii,  —  a  reqaest  which  is  not  at  all  remarkable  for  ita  modes- 
tj.  Until  these  gestlemen,  therefore,  ooneeat  to  &Tor  Ae  world 
witit  their  demonstration,  it  is  obvioos  Aat  the  only  proper  qnes- 
tion  cm  the  snbjeot-matter  before  ns,  is  in  reference  to  die  vajidity 
of  the  dain  asserted  by  Swedeaborg ;  and,  on  his  behalf,  by  hie 
namerou  and  respectable  followers ;  -~  a  qnestion  which  oac  be 
iateUigeady  detmnined  only  by  a  fiur  and  proper  investigation 
of  the  eridence  adduced  m  snpport  of  Aat  elaia.  No  other  isene 
need  be  raised  tn  limine. 

80  &r  as  the  present  writer  is  eoncemed,  utd  in  otAet  titttt  Ms 
petition  in  rdation  to  the  enqmry  may  be  at  the  outset  rightly 
nnderetood,  he  wonld  here  remark  that  in  point  of  intellectsal 
ability,  literuy  attainment,  and  purity  of  life,  he  cheerfully  con- 
eedes  to  Bwedenboi^  M  that  is  daimed  for  him  by  his  intelligent 
admirers.  Morell,  in  his  BUtorif  of  Modern  PhUotop^,*  has 
only  awarded  him  the  tribute  of  just  praise ;  and  we  have  no  die- 
position  to  deny  that  he  was  "one  of  the  sublimest  geninses  that 
ever  adorned  the  ann^  of  science."  f  We  come  to  the  investi- 
gation of  his  claim,  therefore,  not  only  with  a  grateful  sense  of 
obligation  for  his  admirable  contributionH  to  science  ;  and  with  a 
free  concession  of  puri^  of  motive  on  his  part ;  but  with  humble 
and  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of  lights,  that  no  improper  or 
atiSak  motive  may  actuate  or  influence  us  herein ;  and  that  we 
may  ao  treat  the  matter  as  to  bring  joy  to  i^b,  instead  of  sorrow 

•Cut«r'■•diUo■>,p^  302^06.    HtwToik.    1»8. 
tProfMsor  BbiI^  p.  iU.  of  IntrodiiotioB  to  tbe  3mdmiort  LHwji.    Vnt 
Totk.  1S«. 
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and  regret  in  tiie  fature  stages  of  our  being.  Truths  .u>d  inTolved 
in  the  discQBsioa  which  respect  directly  and  praotioally  the  whole 
of  man's  position  in  relation  to  God  and  his  claims;  and  which, 
by  consequence,  intimately  bear  upon  oor  weal  w  wo  in  the  world 
to  come.  If  the  followers  of  Swedenborg  are  in  error,  Hmy  are 
in  ruinona  and  fatal  error;  and  with  a  zeal  almost  without  a 
parallel,  they  are  laboring  to  disseminate  their  errors  dirough  the 
world.  But  if  they  entertain  the  truth,  their  antsgoniBtt  maflt,  in 
the  rery  oecesaty  of  the  case,  be  guilty  of  rejecting  it  to  their 
own  eternal  undoing.  As  these  things  are  mutually  jsouceded, 
compromise  is  out  of  the  question :  and  in  joiuii^  issue,  we  diaU 
be  as  unwilliog  to  ask  for  quarter  as  we  shall  be  to  grant  it. 

We  may  safely  say,  without  a  particle  of  exaggeratdon,  that 
never  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  have  there 
been,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Ghureh,  more  persistent  efforts  than 
t^e  followers  of  Swedenborg  have  been  and  still  are  making  for 
the  propagation  of  t^ir  views.  Considering  the  fewness  of  his 
disciples,  their  efforts  iu  En^aud,  and  on  the  ContiiiHit,  and  in 
our  own  Lsnd,  to  aoeompli^  this  end,  almost  surpass  belief.  No 
efforts  are  spared;  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  inrolved  and 
cheerfully  met,  evince  a  seal  which  is  truly  remarkable,  and  which 
has  been  attended  with  muked  results;  while  the  asserted  iden- 
tity of  the  system  wiUi  Spiritism  (or  Spiritualism)  has  invested 
the  subject  with  a  new  interest.  Ilhese  Uungs  evince  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  thorough  disciiseion  of  the  topic  announced 
in  the  heading  of  tJiis  article ;  and  we  are  assured  that  such  a 
discassion  of  it  will  be  both  timely  and  proper. 

§  2.  The  Vieat  entertaasKd  of  Swedenhorg  and  hi*  Mtmon  hy 
1  hit  FoUowerg. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  at  the  outset 
to  .  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  but  comprehenBive  vievr 
of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  followers  of  Swedenborg 
respecting  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  And  as  this  cannot  be 
done  better  than  in  the  masterly  delineation  of  Professor  Bush, 
we  shall  cite  from  him  the  following  passage  bearing  on  the 
subject : 

"  Now  we  would  fain  have  this  matter  viefred  in  its  appropriate 
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light,  and  tlien  let  erer;  one  judge  for  faimaelf,  whe^er  he  caa 
rationally  attribnte  Bneh  a  bddy  of  dootrine  and  reTeUlion  b>  a  merelj 
hiunan  origin.  You  will  obMire  that  on  entirely  new  diapenaatiea 
was  to  be  annosnoed  and  nshered  in,  and  «e  can  form  Bome  adequate 
idea  of  what  would  be  iequi«it«  in  order  to  aocomplidi  SBcb  an  august 
leanlt.  A  otu^late  ohuige  wae  to  be  wrought  in  man's  ideas  of  sa- 
eied  things.  All  the  old  and  long  establisbed  fbmu  of  thonght  on 
religioufi  themee  were  to  be  remodelled,  and  yet  the  inspired  Word 
was  to  renuuu  aa  ever  the  grand  depositary  of  Divine  truth  and  the 
criterion  of  all  doctrine.  The  oldnesa  of  the  letter  was  to  be  preserved 
in  perfect  congistenGy  with  a  developed  neweeBS  of  spirit.  How  could 
this  be,  unkss  a  deeper  and  more  interior  meaning  were  developed 
from  it ;  and  how,  again,  could  this  be  done,  unless  an  underlying  law 
were  discovered  which  should  redeem  the  intflrpretation  from  the  oharge 
of  being  arbitrary  and  fanciftil  ?  And  here  it  is  that  we  encounter 
the  grand  problem  to  be  solved.  How  is  this  law  of  tnterpretatiou  to 
be  discovered  ?  Where  shall  the  intellect  be  found  competent  to  elicit 
from  ihe  written  revelation,  a  sense  which  shall  be  the  baaii  of  a  new 
diapenaation  —  an  erdei  of  things  answerii^  to  the  high  strains  of 
prophecy  bearing  open  the  glory  of  the  Lord's  eomii^  kingdom  ?  We 
say,  without  hesitation,  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  to  human  wit 
or  wisdom  simply  impossible.  "^ 

Snch,  Hien,  is  tiie  nature  of  the  claim  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  as  understood  and  insisted  on  by  his  followers.  The  assump- 
tion 18  both  clearly  and  definitely  announced.  A  new  dispensa- 
tion has  been  proclaimed  and  ushered  in  by  Swedenborg,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  effect  a.  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of 
'  sacred  things  as  heretofore  entertained  by  the  Church  of  God. 
All  previons  forma  of  thought  on  religions  themes  were  to  be  re- 
modelled ;  and  a  deeper  and  more  interior  tri^ning  to  be  devel- 
oped &om  the  Word  of  God.  Jd  other  words  — jSaedenborg  vat 
iireeUy  cimtmmwned  b^  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  twAer  in  a  nem  da*" 
pentagon  toAicA  >Aoh2(2  cu^wrMde  dS,  previcv*  di»petuaiwns :  and 
to  furnish  mankind  with  the  key  to  the  right  wterpretaOon  of  the 
8»iptures. 

Now  it  ne«ds  bo  words  to  show  Ant  the  nan,  who  should  delib- 
erately advance  &  claim  like  this,  tmd  insist  on  its  recognition  by 

•IFew  Cbnroh  HiaMllantM,  p.  S2a    N*w  Tsik.    18»6. 
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his  faUow  men  under  the  most  avful  sanctions,  san  have  no  right 
to  expect  an;  favor  to  be  shown  to  him  until  he  shall  have  in  soma 
way  snfficientl;  justified  the  demand  thus  mad«  npon  their  attan- 
tion  and  belief.  One  only  of  the  folloving  altemativeB  can  r»- 
main  to  him ;  1.  He  mnst,  on  Uie  ground  of  adeqsate  eridenoe, 
sustain  the  claim ;  in  which  ease  he  may  expect  ultimatelj  to  re- 
ceive the  gratitude  and  co9|>eration  of  the  wise  aud  good ;  or,  (it 
he  fail  thus  to  sustain  the  claim,)  he  may  expect  to  be  regarded, 
2.  As  an  intentional  deceiver  and  hypocrite ;  or,  S.  As  a  dupo 
either  of  ois  own  imagination,  or  of  some  malignant  influence, 
which  has  deluded  and  led  him  astray.  These  things  appew  to  be 
obvious,  and  do  not  need  to  be  further  insisted  on.  Let  as,  there- 
fore, proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider : 

§  S.  2^  daim  of  Simdenborg  to  JHwm  lUummatvmf  «t  tlaieA 

and  pretemted  by  himielf. 

He  frequently,  end  in  the  moat  direct  and  earnest  manner, 

asserts  this  claim.     For  example,  in  hia  letter  to  Dr.  Oetinger, 

(dated  Stookholm,  Bept.  28, 1766,)  he  thus  speaks  :< 

"lean  mcredly  aitd  toUmnly  declare,  ihat  the  Lord  himtel/  hat 
been  teen  o/me,  and  that  he  hat  tent  me  to  do  tohat  I  do,  and  for  ttie\ 
pttrpote  hai  opened  the  interior  par-t  of  my  tcml,  which  it  m^  *P^t^  *o 
that  lean  (m  what  u  in  the  tpiritval  world,  and  ihote  that  are  therei* : 
and  this  privilege  baa  now  been  continued  to  me  for  twenty-two  years. 
Bat  in  the  present  state  of  infidelity,  can  the  most  solemn  oath  naka 
*  snob  a  thing  credible,  or  to  be  believed  by  any  ?  Yet  snob  as  have 
received  true  Christian  light  and  andere  tan  ding,  will  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  contained  in  my  writings,  which  are  partionlarly  evident  in 
my  Seoelaliont  Revealed.  Who,  indeed,  baa  hitherto  known  any 
thing  of  eonsidaration  of  the  trae  spiritual  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
Word  (tf  Qod,  the  splritnal  world,  or  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  natoie 
or  the  life  of  man,  and  the  true  state  of  aonls  after  the  deoaase  of  th* 
body  ?  la  it  to  be  sappoeed  that  these  and  other  things  of  a  like  oon- 
■eqaence  are  to  be  eternally  hidden  fron  Christians  ?  That  many  very 
important  partionlars  relating  to  them  are  at  this  day  revealed  for  the 
first  time,  is  done  in  legard  to  the  He*  Jerasalem,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  new  Ghnroh,"  bo.  * 

■  See  "DoanmenlA  oOQeerning  the  Life  and  Chuaoter  of  the  Hon.  Bmanuel 
Bwodenborg."    Theae  Doonmeata  wwre  ooUaetad  and  «dlt«d  witifa  grMl  aan^  (in 
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He  repMti.tha  MtaoDooenieBt  UfceviMt  la  hii  Ivttet  to  »  Mr. 
Hwdey,  (iKmdoii,  1769,)  wd  nje : 

'  I  have  been  oaDed  to  a  holy  office  b;  the  I<onl  Unuelf,  wbo  most 
graciooaly  manifested  bimgelf  in  person  to  me,  bla  servant,  in  the  year 
1743;  when  he  qpened  my  eight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritoal  world, 
tad  granted  me  the  privilege  of  oonTersiug  with  spirits  and  angels, 
whieh  I  eiyoy  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  b^an  to  print  and  pnb- 
liah  variona  arcama  that  have  been  seen  hy  me,  or  revealed  to  me ;  u 
nepeotjng  heaven  and  hell,  the  state  of  man  after  death,  the  true  wor- 
Bhip  of  God,  the  apiritnal  sense  of  the  Word  " ;  &a. 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-DarmBtadt,  (Am- 
Btfirdam,  1771,)  he,  after  remarking  that  the  Lord  onr  Saviour 
foretold  that  he  would  come  again  into  the  worid  and  eatablish 
here  a  new  Church,  adds : 

'-  But  as  he  cannot  oome  again  into  the  world  in  persos,  it  was 
neoesaary  that  he  should  do  it  by  means  of  a  man  who  abonld  not  only 
receive  the  doctrine  of  this  new  Ghnroh  in  his  ttnderstandtDg,  but 
also  publish  it  by  printing ;  and  aa  the  Lord  had  prepared  me  for  this 
office  tVom  my  infancy,  he  has  mani&eted  himself  to  me  in  pereon 
before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  to  fill  it.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  1743." 

Also  in  hiB  letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  (Stookhohn,  Ha;  10, 
1770,)  he  says: 

*'  I  have  already  informed  your  Hajeaty,  and  beseech  yon  to  leoall 
it  to  mind,  that  the  Lord  ou  Saviour  manifested  himself  to  me  in  a 
sensible  personal  appearance;  that  he  has  commanded  me  to  write 
what  has  been  already  done,  and  what  I  have  still  to  do."  &c. 

"I  have  already  deolarsd  this  more  than  once  to  your  HigeB^,  in 
die  preaenoe  of  all  the  royal  fiunily,  whan  they  were  graoionsly  pleased 
to  invite  me  to  their  table,  with  five  seuatoit,  and  several  other  per- 
sons; this  was  the  only  sabject  disoooned  of  dniiog  the  repast"    "  I 

tlie  Ocrmfta  UDgosge,)  b;  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tkfel,  of  Tubingen.  TIi«j  irsra  th«n 
tnnalated,  ftnd  wlUi  Min«  modifloattoni  tod  addlUou,  r««ditri  b^  a  Hr.  8mltb- 
•on,  of  En^Bd :  and  fiaally  tlitj  war*  Mimed,  with  euulderable  addlttou, 
bj  Prof.  BbiIi,  In  New  York,  lSt7.  1%*7  were  aallMted  ••  natariab  for  a 
Uographr  of  Bwedenborg,  bat  as  I>r.  Taftol  Tcmuk*,  they,  "wh«n  properlj 
arranged,  form  a  eomplate  bodj  of  infomaUpn  "  rMpMtlng  bin.  We  iball 
rahr  to  tlien  (kwjnnU;  In  tlia  eonrae  of  tbia  tM»j. 
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have  deoIaMd  tlie  Mme  in  EngtiDd,  Htriluid,  Gtn&uiy,  Dnourk,  uid 
at  Paris,  to  kings,  princes."  &o.  "  Wlwn  mj  wiitinge  are  T«ad  vidi 
attention  and  oool  reflection,  (in  which  many  things  are  to  be  met  with 
as  hitherto  unknown,)  it  is  easy  enough  to  coQoIade  that  I  oould  not 
come  to  such  knowledge,  but  by  a  real  vision,  and  by  conversing  with 
those  who  are  in  the  spiritual  world." 

And  he  adds,  that: 

"  If  any  doabt  still  remain,  I  am  ready  to  testify  with  the  most 
solemn  oath  that  can  be  ofiered  in  this  matter,  that  I  have  said  nothing 
bat  essential  and  real  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  deception." 

He  likewise  constantly  reiterates  tlie  same  assertion  in  other 
phraBeology ;  e.  g.,  in  a  letter  to  the  aforesaid  Landgrave,  (Am- 
Bterdam,  July  15,  1771,)  "  I  have  been  introduced  by  the  Lord 
into  the  spiritaal  world."  And  to  Mr.  Venator,  (July  13, 1771) ; 
and  on  many  other  occasions.  * 

In  the  American  edition  of  the  "  Documents,"  however,  the 
circumatancea  of  this  frequently  asserted  revelation  are  not  de- 
tailed ;  though  in  the  German  edition,  by  his  devoted  follower. 
Dr.  Tafel,  they  are  given  in  detail  from  and  Bfemotren  of  Mr.  Rob- 
sahm.  t  Mr.  Robsahm,  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Swedenborg,  and  collected,  shortly  ailer 
his  decease,  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  his  life  at  home,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  a  pamphlet.  The  circumstances  of  the  aforesaid 
revelation,  as  stated  to  him  by  Swedenborg,  are  as  follows : 

"  I  was  in  London,  and  one  day  dined  rather  late  by  myself,  at  a 
boarding  bouse,  where  I  kept  a  room  in  which,  at  pleasure,  I  could 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  I  was  hungry,  and  ate 
with  great  appetite.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  I  remarked  that  a  vapor, 
as  it  were,  clouded  my  eight,  and  the  walls  of  my  chamber  appeared 
covered  with  frlghtM  creeping  things,  snoh  as  serpenta,  toads,  and  the 
like.  I  was  filled  with  astonishment,  but  retained  the  ftill  nse  of  my 
perception  and  thoughts.  The  darkness  attained  its  height,  and  soon 
passed  away.  I  then  perceived  a  man  sitting  in  the  oomer  of  my 
ohamber.  As  I  thought  myself  entirely  alone,  I  was  greatiy  terrified ; 
when  he  spoke  and  said,  '  Bat  not  so  much.'     The  olond  onoe  more 

•  Dooumeot*,  pp.  88,  H,  71,  72,  87,  145,  149,  lOB. 
t  Tafel's  Leben  Swedenborg,  pp.  ft>lQ. 
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nme  orer  my  right;,  and  when  it  puned  awAy,  I  Jbuod  myeelf  alone 
in  ih«  ohamber.  This  unexpected  event  hastened  my  ntnm  home.  I 
did  not  mention  the  subject  to  the  people  of  the  honee,  bat  reflected 
npon  it  mnch,  and  believed  it  to  have  been  the  effect  of  accidental 
caofies,  or  to  have  arisen  from  my  physical  state,  at  the  tame.  I  vent 
home ;  bnt  in  the  following  night,  the  same  man  appeared  to  me  agaiir. 
He  said,  '  I  am  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  I  have  chosen  thee  to  lay  before  men  the  spiritnal  aense  of 
tlie  Word.  I  will  teach  thee  what  thou  art  to  write.'  On  that  same 
night,  were  open  to  my  perception  the  heavena  and  the  hells,  where  I 
saw  many  persona  of  my  acquaintance,  of  all  conditions.  From  that 
day  forth,  I  gave  np  all  mere  worldly  learning,  and  labored  only  in 
spiritnal  things,  according  to  what  the  Lord  commanded  me  to  write. 
DMly  he  opened  the  eyes  of  my  spirit  to  see  what  was  done  in  the 
Other  world,  and  gave  me,  in  a  state  of  flill  wakefulness,  to  oonverse 
with  angels  and  spirits." 

The  pretended  rejection  of  this  narrative  by  several  of  the  mod- 
em followers  of  Swedenborg,  is  purely  an  ex  post  facto  proce- 
dure ;  and  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  precisely  the 
thing  which  they  would  desire  aa  the  comer-stone  of  their  new 
church  superstructure.  They  would  like  something  leas  excep- 
tionable,  —  something  which  would  better  correspond  with  the  de- 
mands of  enlightened  reason,  ia  a  matter  to  which  they  profess 
to  attach  such  transcendent  importance.  But  in  this  they  cannot 
be  gratified.  The  narrative  is  as  we  have  given  it ;  and  nothing 
which  they  can  now  do  can  make  it  different  from  what  it  is. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bobsahm  cannot  be  impeached  by  them. 

g  4.  Swedenborg  anaouneet  Ixke/wite  that  he  ma  iiutmcted  by  the 
Lord  in  the  Natural  Seiences. 

He  Dirine  lUumination  asserted  in  the  foregoing  passages  has 
relation  only  to  theology.  Svedenborg,  however,  makes  the  same 
aasertion  also  in  relation  to  his  claim  as  a  teacher  of  natural 
science ;  stating  that  he  was  fir«t  introdnced  by  the  Lord  into  tlie 
natural  sciences,  and  thus  prepared,  from  the  year  1710-1744, 
when  heaven  was  opened  to  him.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Oetinger, 
(Stockholm,  Nov.  11, 1766,)  he  speaks  on  lliis  subject  as  follows : 

"  Why  from  a  phUotopher  have  I  hten  choeen  to  thU  offioeT  Unto 
which  I  give  for  answer :   to  the'  end  that  the  spiritual  knowledge, 
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whtoh  k  leveaUd  st  ttU  dfty,  nigbt  be  reuonmbly  learned,  and  lutiir- 
sUj  nndentood ;  beouue  apiritoal  tiatha  answer  to  natunl  anee,  iaaa- 
muoh  as  these  originate  and  flow  Irom  them,  end  aerve  as  a  fooudatioo 
for  the  former.  That  what  is  spiritual  is  simil&r  onto  and  corres- 
ponds  with  what  is  hamait  or  natural,  or  belonging  to  the  terrestrial 
world,  may  be  seen  in  the  treatise  on  Meavtn  and  Sail,  67-llCi.     I 

WA8  ON   THIS  JXMXiaNT,  BY  THE  LOKD,   7IBfiT  INTBODtFOXO  IHTO  TBI 

MATDBAJ.  sciBNoia,  and  thus  prepared  from  the  year  1710-1744,  whaa 
beaveo  was  opened  onto  me."  * 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  the  language  here  employed  is  parallel 
to  that  which  he  employs  iu  relation  to  his  introduction  bj  the 
Lord  into  the  epiritaal  world  ;  "  I  have  been  introdnoed  hj  the 
Lord  into  Uie  spiritual  world."  f  And  by  consaqaence  his  aciea- 
tific  teaduDgB  are  as  traly  the  result  of  a  special  Divine  Ulumi- 
nation  as  his  theological.  They  must  therefore  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. For  he  asserts  in  simiUx  and  equally  unambignouB 
terms,  that  he  was  endowed  by  the  same  Divine  Power,  and  in 
Ute  same  diviae  method,  to  teach  both,  it  would  seem,  &om  his 
earliest  youth.  X  This,  howerer,  is  claimed  for  him  substantially 
by  his  followers..  And  in  support  of  it  they  boast  that  before 
Herschell  disoorered  the  serenth  primary  planet,  (which  was  is 
1781,)  Swedenborg  bad,  in  his  2>e  Cuitu  a  Amort  Dei,  (published 
in  1746,)  anuoonced  its  existence :  and  also  in  his  Prineipia  Re- 
rum  iPixfuraJtum,  in  1784.  They  likewise  claim  for  him,  on  the 
fame  ground,  many  other  important  sciecti&c  discoreries. 

§  6.  Evidence  adduced  hy  the  foUotoert  of  SwedeiAorg  in  support 
<if  hia  daim  to  a  »ptci<d  JHvme  lUumvuUUm  and  SGttion. 
Such  then  is  the  claim  of  this  remarkable  man,  as  presented 
by  himself  and  his  followers.  And  we  shall  next  proceed  to  the 
evidence  on  which  they  profess  to  rely  in  support  of  it.  As  that 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  previous  section  relates  only  to  his 
Boientifio  illumination  and  mission,  we  shall  omit  further  reference 
to  it  at  present,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  the  evidence  advan- 
oed  on  behalf  of  his  ilhiminatioQ  and  mission,  as  a  theolo^eal 
teacher,  in  the  year  1748. 

*  DoonmenU,  p.  166. 

t  Sm  lUd,  pp.  66,  n,  14*,  109,  *«.       t  lUd,  p.  ISO: 
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At  die  outset,  it  ia  important  to  obeorre,  that  neither  Swedea- 
borg  nor  his  followers  directly  appeal  b>  the  Bible  in  this  nutter. 
That  is,  no  one  of  them  pretend^  to  point  out  any  direct  pro^ihe- 
cy  therein,  (as  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist,  for  instance,)  ia 
which  Swedenborg  and  hia  mission  are  specifically  referred  to> 
Swedenborg,  indeed,  assumes  that  Chrut "  oannot  eoToe  again  inio 
the  world  in  perton,"  and  that,  therefore,  "it  was  necessary  he 
should  do  it  by  means  of  a  maoi."  But  if  we  should  even  allow 
this,  the  proof  would  still  be  wanting  that  Swedenborg  himself 
was  the  man  selected  for  that  mission.  It  is  a  high  cladm ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  assumes  it  boldly ;  and  even  seems  to  inti- 
mate pretty  strongly  his  own  idea  of  the  matter,  by  constantly 
denominating  Bishop  Filenius,  (whom  he  regarded  as  betraying 
him  after  saluting  him  with  a  kiss,)  Judas  Iscariot.*  But  all  this 
is  of  no  more  value  to  the  argument,  than  the  assumption  of  that 
remarkable  man  and  great  philosopher  Mabbs,  who  maintained 
that  he  was  the  Paraclete  spoken  of  by  Christ,  who,  by  his  teach- 
ings, was  to  make  pl^n  all  the  recondite  truths  of  the  Bible,  and 
so  instruct  and  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Light  on  the  earth,  t 

*  Doeumenta,  p.  70. 

t  Th«  Tiswa  or  HAaxi,  on  thU  aabjeot,  &re  thni  proMottd  by  Moaheim : 
"  When  he  (Chriit)  bftd  aooompliehtd  hii  miMion,  h«  retiirnad  to  hia  r«it- 
danoe  tn  the  bdq,  having  dIreeMd  his  ApoatUi  to  dilhiae  hia  religion  uioiig 
■•sklnd.  Theie  subMnadora  of  Chiiat,  Bllhongh  they  did  immenM  («od  (• 
■Dei,  ABd  graUlj  weAlcBoed  the  empire  of  the  Prince  of  dukiMN,  jet  did  not 
nuke  known  tliat  full  and  perfect  wisdom  whioh  ia  neoessary  for  tjte  eoals  th»t 
long  for  aaWktion;  for  Christ  did  not  impart  to  tbem  the  (Ull  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Bnt  as  he  was  departing,  be  promiaed  to  aend  forth  in  due  time  a 
(Teeter  and  more  holj  Apoatle,  whom  he  named  the  PmaeltU;  who  ahonld  add 
to  Ilia  preeepta  anoh  thing*  as  men  at  that  time  were  not  able  («  reoeire  anct 
digeat,  and  should  diaaipat*  all  errors  In  regard  to  dtTine  thing*.  That  Par»- 
«b(«  came,  in  the  peraon  of  Mmu*  the  Peraian;  and  he,  b;  command  ol  Chriat, 
ezpoanded  elearlj  and  perftootly,  and  without  flgurea  and  enigmas,  the  whol« 
way  of  salvation  for  toiling  and  salhring  sonla."  ifiilsry  i^  OkritUaM^,  Cent. 
UL,  aoe.  IT.  And  yet  it  la  sot  to  be  supposed  that  Hsoei  wished  to  be  r»- 
garded  a«  the  Holy  Spirit  personally:  or  to  hate  his  followera  beliere  that  the 
entire  Holy  Spirit  had  desoended  into  him:  for  he  entertained  no  such  idea. 
He  maket  a  elear  distlnetlon  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Psraelete,  ob- 
Tiooaly  regarding  the  Paraelete  as  a  nan  endowed  with,  or  preeminently  tanght 
faj,  the  Holy  SplriL  And  then,  moreover,  he  never  oalle-Umself  by  (he  name 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  j  but  on  the  contrary,  prays  for  tie  iUnmlnation.  "  Fkla» 
mn  j^trilut  Smtti  mSna  vatn  ptelorit  aiaperiat,  kC  %pn*  oeuU*  viStatk  onuaoi 
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We  have  alvsys  been  puzzled  to  nnderstand  on  what  priDcipIe 
Swedenborg,  (and  his  followers  after  him,)  require  ttatix  in  the 
^Tini^  of  his  mission,  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  reiterated 
statement  that  he  was  dirinely  illuminated.  Even  the  Son  of 
God,  who  is  Trath  itself,  said,  in  relation  to  thiB  yery  point,  **lfl 
[atone]  bear  vriineai  of  myself,  my  vritnest  u  not  true."  John  t  :  31. 
And  sorely  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg 
appeal  bo  much  more  strongly  to  the  moral  nature  and  con- 
BcionaneBB  of  man,  than  do  the  teachings  of  onr  blessed  Lord,  that 
cUvioe  and  public  attestation  to  the  trnth  of  his  misBion  was  not 
equally  necessary.  But  even  should  the  blasphemoas  supposition 
be  assumed  by  hia  followers,  we  are  tally  warranted,  by  the  fore- 
going statement  of  our  Saviour,  to  insist,  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion to  faith  in  the  mission  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  divine  attest- 
ation be  produced  in  its  favor;  irrespective  of  any  asserted 
moral  excellence  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  him.  To  bear  witneBs 
of  one's  self,  means,  according  to  this  language  of  Christ,  to  an- 
nounce one's  self  to  be  a  divinely  appointed  teacher,  without  any 
adequate  attestation  &om  God ;  as,  for  example,  the  false  prophets 
did.  Had  Christ  done  this,  he,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  credit ;  God  never  sending  any 
prophet  or  teacher  to  men,  without  sufficienttestlmonials  to  justify^ 
on  the  part  of  man,  a  rational  reception  of  him  as  suoh.  *  Were 
it  not  so,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  ground  on  which  to  ad- 
monish hia  followers  to  beware  of  false  prophets  and  false 
Christs ;  and  no  available  ground  on  which  they  could  heed  the 
admonition.  And  hence,  when,  on  another  occaaion,  as  he  was 
referring  to  the  nature  and  object  of  his  misBion,  the  Pharisees 
endeavored  to  refute  him  by  reference  to  the  aforesaid  principle, 
he  shows  them,  that  though  he  did  bear  testimony  of  himself,  yet 
this  did  not  conflict  with  the  principle,  for  ths  Father  al»o  bore 
tettimony  eoneeming  him.  John  viii :  12-18.  The  same  idea  is 
plain  also  from  Matt,  xzvi :  64,  and  John  x :  24,  25.  And  in  this 
connection,  Jesus  often  appeals  to  the  miraculous  attestations  of 
the  Father.  And  how  could  this  be  otherwise,  since  God  oerer 
requires  &itb  without  adequate  eTidence ! 

In  estimating  the  evidence  proffered  in  behalf  of  the  divine 

*  Bm  Whitby  te  loco. 
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iUamiii»tioa  of  Svedenborg,  both  the  Bible  and  falB  own  teeti- 
uoq;  tre,  thwefore,  to  be  left  oat  of  the  aeoonjit.  Xhe  Bible 
nowhere  speaks  of  him  prophetieally ;  or  umoniioes  that  ha 
ahoold  introdooe  a  new  diepensatioit — as  above  remarked.  And 
aa  to  lus  own  testioxm;  in  tho  matter,  it  ia  of  no  weight  whatever, 
if  fonnd  oneupported  by  a  clear  divine  attestation.  What,  then, 
ia  tiie  evidenoe  whioh  is  pleaded  bj  his  followers  in  sapport  of  itT 

§  6.  Potitive  evidenoe  proffered  hy  the  followert  of  Swedenlorg  in 
favor  of  hia  Divine  Illuminaivm. 
In  el^tport  of  the  truth  of  the  forecited  solemn  and  repeated 
aaseveration  of  Swedeuborg  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  &0.,* 
it  is  pleaded  tiiat  Jie  wu  g^ted  with  auprvuiteraZ  powert. 

1.  IntpvaUon  haa  been  idaimed  for  iim.^  This  howerer  ia^ 
we  believe,  no  loagw  insisted  on ;  and  by  some  of  his  modem 
followers  is  most  emphatically  denied. 

2.  The  gift  ofprop/uejf  hag  likewise  been  claimed  for  him. 

(1.)  He  predicted  that  a  fire  wonld  happen  in  Stockholm  m 
1769, J 

(2.)  And  that  he  would  lire  until  he  had  published  the  True 
Cftruftan  SAigion.  j| 

(3.)  And  that  Captain  Hodson,  with  whom  he  once  sailed  to 
Stockholm,  should  have  a  remarkably  short  voyage.  § 

*  In  r«ip«ct  to  tht  iate  <tt  tills  MMiied  nrelalion,  rMpeottng  whkb  do  dbo 
vodld  inppOM  thare  ooaM  b*  vkj  diffionlt;  in  fixing  it,  than  ia  no  little  tinaer- 
tftiBty.  Swadenborg  BomMimu  rofora  to  it  u  (Mcnrring  in  1748,  ftnd  «t  olhet 
timeB  in  IT44.  Wbile  the  editors  of  the  "  Doamanli,"  pp.  31,  82,  think  tbkt 
"tbere  aeems  sorae  reuon  to  doubt  whether  the  date"  ought  not  to  be  "1745 
iattMd  of  1743."  The  rtuaotu  on  which  they  intimate  this  are  certainlj  lODM. 
wfakt[t«Hentana,vh*n  viewadln  ennnaoUon  with  the  oUlm  itaelf. 

t  Bee  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Hartlej,  A.  M.,  preBxad  to  Mr.  Cowlea'  tnns- 
lation  of  Ibe  Tera  Ckriitiaiia  Religio,  the  laat  of  Swedeuborg'a  publioaLiona.  This 
Hr.  Hartlej  (who  with  Mr.  Cowlea  reconciled  it  to  oanacience  and  moral  integ- 
rity to  r«mftin  in  the  Chnrcbof  England,  liTingnpon  itareTennea,  after  they  hftd 
become  avowed  ftollowers  of  Swadenborg)  ia  often  confonnded  by  both  tha  ndvo- 
oalea  and  opponanta  of  the  New  Churoh  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Datid  Hatilej 
who  died  in  1757.  Mr.  T.  Hartley  wrote  a  abort  treatiae  on  Enihltnatn  (aboat 
A.  D.  1767  or  8,)  which  may  be  perused  with  adTantage.  This  was  aoms  yean 
before  he  embraoed  Swedenborgianism. 

X  Doctunents,  p.  69.  Bnt  oempwa  this  propheUo  gift  with  what  ia  it»(ed,  u 
eof  it,wip.UT,niid.  g  Ibld.p.TS.  {  IMd.p.7& 
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Bot  admittang  UieM  facts  to  hare  ocoarred  jost  m  n^ted,  A«y 
fornish  no  eridenoe  of  Divine  illnmiB&tion ;  u  we  aWl  iullj 
thoir  hereafter.     Compare  1  Sam.  xxriii. 

8.  MinunloHB  powers  were  also  claimed  for  him.*  His  etJKton 
now  asanre  «8  however  tliat  "Jumade  no  <i<am  to  ^pmftmuaioe 
</f  minu)tm."'f 

4.  Tbo  admittad  facts  relating  to  and  prorisg  ^  reality  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  epiritual  world  are  likewise  referred  to 
in  proof  of  his  divine  illnmination.  In  reference  to  thia  point 
Mr.  Robsahm  remarks  as  follows :  "  With  respect  to  this  highly 
^fted  nan's  vinons  and  oommnnieationB  wi^  the  8{MTitnal  world, 
ia  a  fi«queatt  visJUe  intereoorse  witb  angels  and  othw  spirits, 
thej  are  m  well  known  and  attested,  both  in  tiiis  aad  o^er 
Montries,  that  sincere  tad  well-informed  auBds  will  no  longer 
doubt  of  their  re^ty."  I  In  considering  these  alleged  Cicts  we 
shal]  attempt  no  philosophical  explanfttion.  We  are  witling  for 
the  argament's  s^e  to  admit  them  to  be  bets,  and  likewise  to 
•dmit  all  lluit  can  be  inferred  from  them  as  saA,  to-wit :  that 
he  had  some  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world.  He 
position,  bowevw,  whi^  is  dioughtlessty  maiataJned  by  sonte  of 
his  followers,  that  such  intercourae  was  unknown  until  Sweden- 
borg,  is  simply  preposteroas.  In  i«et  it  is  oontradicted  by  their 
own  statements;  II  and  in  the  celebrated  Anti^te  io  Atheimt)  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Henry  More,  (to  refer  to  no  other  of  the  numer- 
oos  worki  relating  to  this  subject,)  any  nnmbef  of  facts,  no  lets 
remaAable  and  equally  well  attested  witJi  tiiose  relating  to  Sw«- 
dfinborg,  may  be  found,  refuting  thia  notion. 

Uiree  facts  of  this  nature  are  prominently  brought  forwaird  by 
the  followers  of  Swedenborg,  (and  r^eatedly  refetred  to  by  him- 
srff,)  as  verifying  ihe  reality  of  his  intercourse  witfi  the  spiritual 
world.     They  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  great  £re  in  Stockholm  in  September,  1759,  was  on 
ih»  TMy  day  aad  bonr  of  ita  ocoarrenoe  aocarately  described  by 
Swedenborg  in  Gotteobnrg,  nearly  '^iree  hundred  miles  distittt. 
The  Philosopher  Kant  thoroughly  examined  into  the  matter,  and 

•  DMvoBiito,  p.  uo.  t  IMd.  pp.9i,m. 

t  Mi.  r-  u>  1  Ibid.  I*.  u%-n9, 128. 
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iritkont  facsitstion  ftdmits  thst  tbe  evidence  jo  support  of  its 
trnth,  cannot  be  gaineayed.  *  And  ve  do  not  see  indeed  bow  it 
ean  be  set  aside. 

(2.)  Tbe  second  instance  relates  to  flie  Countess  de  Marteville, 
and  is  as  follows :  The  Count,  her  husband,  (who  was  ambassa- 
dor from  Holland  to  Stockholm,)  having  died  suddenly,  a  shop- 
keeper demanded  of  her  the  payment  of  a  bill  for  »ome  ariicle»  qf 
iraperjf,  which  she  was  sure  her  husband  had  paid;  but  being 
■aable  to  find  the  shopkeeper's  receipt,  she  was  advised  to  cob- 
nit  with  8w«d«iborg,  and  did  so;  and  in  the  course  of  a  Um 
dfty«  ha  infonoed  her,  that  the  Count,  her  husband,  having  ob- 
tuii«d  the  receipt  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  his  cabinet,  reading 
a  certain  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  had  put  the  receipt  in  the 
book  to  mark  tbe  place  where  he  left  off;  his  attention  having 
been  suddenly  called  to  some  other  matter.  Upon  this  the 
Countess  looked  for  the  receipt,  and  foond  it  at  tbe  page  das- 
ignated-t 

This  stoiy  is  variously  narrated.  Mr.  KobBahm,  in  his  manolr 
of  Swedenborg,  says  that  he  inquired  of  him  respecting  it,  and 
that  Swedenborg  replied  that  tJie  lady  had  been  to  him  and 
related  her  trouble ;  upon  which  he  promised  that  if  he  met  her 
husband  in  the  spiritual  world  he  would  inquire  of  him  about  the 
matter.  "This  soon  happened,"  said  Swedenborg,  "and  M. 
Hartevitlfl  told  me  that  he  would  himself  go  to  his  house  on  the 
following  night  to  see  after  the  receipt.  I  received  no  other  an- 
ttBtr  for  the  lady,  and  I  have  taken  no  other  part  in  the  matter; 
hit  1  ham  heard  that  the  tcidow  spoke  to  her  hu^nd  in  a  dream, 
and  he  told  her  where  to  find  the  miming  document  in  hi*  private 
htireau."X 

The  second  husband  of  the  Countess,  in  aarradng  the  mattMf 
■tates  that  tbe  sum  of  money  referred  to  was  2S,000  Dutch  goild- 
tn,  (ratbwalugh  pnoe  for  " tometrtitieaef  draperjf ! ")  andadda: 

"  Eight  days  after  (the  demand  was  presented  to  the  Countess)  tlie 
Count  himself  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  mentioned  to  her  a 
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private  place  is  hia  EogUah  cabinet,  where  ehe  wonU  find  act  oid;  tha 
receipt,  but  also  a  hair-pin  set  with  twenty  brilUauts,  which  had  beett 
given  np  as  lost.  This  happened  about  two  o'cloclc  in  the  morning 
Full  of  joy,  my  wife  arose  and  found  them  in  the  place  designated. 
She  returned  again  to  rest,  and  slept  till  nine  o'clock.  About  eleven, 
the  Baron  Sicedenhorg  teat  atinouaced.  His  first  remark  before  my 
wife  had  time  to  speak,  was,  that  he  had,  during  the  preceding  nigh^ 
seen  several  spirits,  and  among  others  M.  Von  HarteTilIe.  He  had 
wished  to  converse  with  him,  but  M.  Von  Marteville  excnsed  himaelf 
oo  the  ground  that  he  mnat  go  to  diaoover  to  his  wift  eomething  of 
importanoe ;  ha  then  departed  out  of  ^e  soeiety  in  which  he  had  been 
a  year,  and  would  ascend  to  one  far  happier.  7%u  tt  the  Inte  ttate- 
ment  of  the  affair  in  which  my  vnfe  too*  eoncemed,  at  well  with  rapeet 
to  tAc  receipt  a*  with  the  Baron,  SwedeiAorg."  * 

Mr.  Provo  gives  tlie  following  relation  of  it,  from  Swodenborg : 

"  He  (Swedenborg)  also  related  the  affair  of  the  Countess  de  Marte- 
ville, from  whose  husband's  information,  after  his  decease,  he  told  her 
where  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  money  lay,  where  she  found  it ;  for  whicli 
she  wished  to  make  Swedenborg  a  haodBOme  present,  hnt  he  refosed 
iC't 

The  account  by  M.  Robsahm,  {vhiiih  he  bajb  ie  " confirmed" 
by  Count  Hdpken,  and  the  wife  of  Swedenborg's  gardener,)  states 
that  — 

"  After  the  decease  of  M.  de  Marteville,  certain  people  eune  to  d^ 
mand  a  debt  of  his  widow,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  that  thej 
said  was  due  to  them  by  her  deceased  husband ;  this  she  knew  was  not 
a  just  demand,  because  she  was  certain  it  had  been  paid  during  his  lifb 
time,  yet  could  not  tell  where  the  acquittance  was  put.  In  her  trouble 
she  applied  to  Swedenborg,  who  informed  her  the  next  day  where  it 
was,  tilling  her  that  he  had  spoken  with  her  deceased  husband,  who 
related  to  him  where  he  had  pat  this  acquittance,  and  that  she  would 
find  it  in  the  particular  place  he  described.  The  acquittanoe  was 
found  in  the  place  Swedenborg  had  named.  This  account  was  univer- 
sally known,  both  at  court  and  in  Stockholm,  and  every  one  related  it 
according  to  his  information."  J 

Such  is  the  story ;  and  from  these  conflicting  statements  one 

*  DMumenta,  pp.  06, 100.  t  Ibld^  p.  76. 

t  DoeumcnU,  p.  74.    8m  also  pp.  227,  22a 
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hardly  kiowB  what  to  believe  in  relation  to  it.  It  ia  left  is  nn- 
oertun^  vliettker,  previouB  to  her  dream,  the  GoantOBB  actually 
£d  call  upon  Swedenborg.  The  account  given  by  her  husband 
leaves  the  impression  Uiat  she  did  not.  It  is  uncertun,  algo, 
whether  her  deceaeed  husband  had  any  converBation  with  Swe- 
denborg on  the  subject  of  the  acquittance.  It  seemB  certain, 
from  Swedenborg's  own  aocount,  that  he  was  not  reqaeated  by  the 
spirit  of  her  husband  to  designate  the  place  ;  and  that  he  did  not 
do  it ;  and  that  after  the  interview  with  the  spirit,  he  never  oalled 
OD  Uie  widow,  or  had  wiything  further  to  do  in  the  matter.  Other 
strange  discrepancies  will  strike  the  careful  reader ;  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  them.  We  are  willing  to  concede,  for  the 
»ake  sf  the  argumaU,  that  Swedenbwg  had  interoourse  with  one 
in  the  spirit  wtnrld,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  M. 
MarteviUe:  (he  previously  had  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.) 
More  than  this  cannot  be  logically  concluded  from  the  premises. 

(3.)  The  last  of  these  alleged  facts  is  that  concerning  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  Louisa  Ulrjka,  (a  sister  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of 
Prussia,)  who  was  msiried  to  Adolphus  Frederick,  King  of  Swe- 
den. This  princess,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's 
assertion  that  he  had  open  and  continual  communication  with  the, 
world  of  spirits,  commissioned  him  to  procure  certain  information 
from  her  deceased  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  died  in 
1758,  in  the  36th  year  of  bis  age.  Swedenborg  soon  after  waited 
upon  her  majesty,  at  the  palace,  and  brought  her  the  information 
she  required.  She  was  greatly  astonished,  and  declared  to  those 
present,  tJiat  nobody  but  her  brother  and  herself  could  possibly 
have  known  the  information  in  question.  Such  is  the  story. 
There  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  variety  in  its  details,  as  presented 
by  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  adduced  in  confirmation ;  * 
bnt  there  can  be  but  little  rational  ground  for  questioning  the 
truth  of  the  general  statement  as  presented  above. 

Such  then  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  Swedenborg  often  referred 
to  them  aa  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  olum  to  be  a  divinely 
illumined  teacher ;  utd  his  followers  still  do  the  same ;  f  though 

■  Doonmeiits,  pp.  225,  68,  59,  77,  78,  M,  97,  101,  182,  239. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  102,  lOa,  106,  and  many  other  placaB.    B«e  aim  Pigf.Boih'sA^p^ 
ta  Dr.  Wood*,  pp.  187-1S3,  oad  kUo  StaUmm*  ^  Smmu,  p.  ViB,  U  vUolllia 
VOL.  L  —  ITO.  2.  2 
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they  are  tax  leis  perwnptor;  on  tlis  snii^ot  then  fbraiMly;,  In 
fitct,  liie  leading  cue  of  the  moce  modem  KdvoeatM  <^  the  Kaw 
Chnreh,  is  studiously  to  oadervalne  miiaoleB  and  prophecy  aa 
atteitatioas  of  a  divine  rertlation.  Whether  they  mean  by  thtt 
to  exalt  the  teachings  of  Swedenbotg  above  the  Ooapel,  (in  atte»- 
tation  of  whose  divinity  God  gave  these  divine  aeali,)  saust  be 
lefi:  for  tka  reader  to  decide.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  claimed 
OB  behalf  of  Swedenborg,  by,  at  least,  a  goodly  number  of  his 
fbUowCTB,  as  long  as  they  could  be  with  even  the  ^peoraace  of 
dsomcy ;  and  that  tliey  were  found  to  be  of  but  little  importanee 
onfy  wiien  they  were  found  to  be  wanting  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Nor  is  there  a  solitary  fact  of  aU  that  have  been  adduced,  wlseh 
(admitting  them  all  to  be  troe)  famishes  the  slighteet  degree  of 
evidence  of  tiMae  illamination.  They  prove  only,  what  we  are 
willing  to  concede  to  Swedenborg,  a  tupematwal  Utwminaiion : 
using  the  term  npematwdl  not  in  the  sense  of  miraeuioua,  how- 
ener,  but  simply  in  the  sense  of  exeeading  the  known  powers  or 
rMOUTMS  of  ntttwre.  That  is,  Swedmborg  did  comm-unicate  wilh 
the  unteen  and  tpiritual  world.  We  shiJl  have  more  to  offer  on 
this  topic  hereafter.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sum  up  tbe 
moral  eoidmce  alleged  by  hiafoUowav  in  mpporl  of  kit  claim. 

The  New  Church,  having  no  formal  divine  attestations  to  plead 
on  behalf  of  the  mission  of  &wedenborg,  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  what  they  cdll  Hie  mor^  evidence  in  fiiTor  of  it:  Btit 
what  they  mean  exactly  by  iMa,  is  rather  haid  to.  understand; 
Sometimes  they  speak  of  the  system  "meeting  the  requirements 
of  man's  moral  nature,"  and  "  sustainitig  aa  appeal  to  human 
oonBoioBmeBS ;"  but  leave  it  quite  in  the  dark  whether  th^  meao 
his  philoaophy,  or  his  theology,  ot  both  combined.  Sut  we  shall 
proceed  to  site  what  they  plead  on  t^s  behalf,  and  leave  it  to  the 
community  to  decide  whethw  we  have  misunderstood,  or  correctly 
apprehended,  their  argument. 

Professor  Bush,  who  states  Ae  pontion  of  the  New  Church  on 
this  rabjeot  more  detu'ly  t^ac  uiy  of  its  writers  with  whom  we 
are  aequainted,  after'  remai^tng  that  New  Churchmen  "  hold  that 

attempts  to  inTMlUiBmftFrauM  Ihota  wttbft  mirMnloas  oh&nKit«r,  in  Uie  verj 
lte«  c^  a  tbMUMUVl,  cqBftlly  eonalntivs  and  MjaBlly  wslI-atteHted;  inBtatioes,  to 
•aek  sa#  t«  aU  of  wliiall  krtmpBrimniy  nfUM  to  admit  tfae  ditai  «f  mind*. 
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SvedeB&org  tiiengbt  and  wrote  imder  a  dtfiue  gnMuice,"  and 
gtating  that  -a  n«ir  interpretation  yfaa  to  be  gtrea  to  tba  Word  ef 
Ood,  proceeds  u  f<^ows  : 

"  How  could  thU  be  anlesa  a  deeper  and  more  interior  meuiogTWe 
developed  from  it ;  aad  how  again  could  this  be  done,  ualeea  an  uuder- 
Ijiog  law  were  discovered  wbicb  should  redeem  the  interpretation  firon 
the  chaise  of  arbitrary  and  fanciful  ?  And  here  it  ia  that  we  enooao- 
ter  the  grand  problem  to  be  solrett.  How  is  this  law  of  interpretation 
to  be  ^seovered  ?  "Wliere  shall  the  iotellect  be  fbnnd  oompetent  hi 
di«it  from  tite  wiitVeB  revelation  a  tense  tohich  thaU  ba  the  ham  of  a 
iMto  dupouotMMi  —  an  order  of  things  answering  to  the  high  stTaiitt 
^  prapfaeoy  baaring  uyon  the  glory  of  the  hwd?B  oonddg  kii^dom  7 
We  BKj,  Vilhont  hesitadon,  t^teneh  a  dieoOvBrr  wonld  be,  to  humtm 
wii  or  vnadam,  simply  imposBtUe.  To-  be  eouvlneed  rf  tftitf,  ire  htm 
hot  to  remind  onrsalves  of  What  the  law  aetnall;  ia,  tiiat  is,  the  bw  of 
the  relation  of  the  spiritual  and  natnr^  worida —  the  former  as  tli0 
world  of  cauaea,  the  latter  as  the  world  of  effeets.  We  oau  appreiJlate 
it  now  that  it  is  made  known,  and  can  see  how  utterly  it  would  bare 
transcended  the  utmost  reach  of  man's  unaided  powers.  How  was  the 
mystery  of  the  spiritual  world  to  be  laid  (^n  ezeept  by  a  speiries  of 
translation  thither  on  the  part  of  the  revealer.  An  actual  intxomissioD 
into  tbaf  sphere  of  existence  was  imperatively  requisite,  if  its  sublime 
arcana  were  to  be  dieveloped,  and  tbat,  too,  not  merely  to  blazon  its 
momentous  facts  and  phenomena,  bnt  more  especially  to  bring  back 
from  that  nnezplered  region  the  keiy  to-  the  iotenal  Boase  <tf  the  Word. 
Thii  accordingly /oTVu  a  prominent /eaUtre  of  the  ftmetian  toUbik  Sav^ 
detiborff  ctaiitM/or  himielf,  <u  a  dioimfy  eomtnimMui  memsKger  finm 
heaven-" 

Aad  then  after  quoting  largely  from  tia  writings,  to  illaatrate 
and  confirm  these  atatements,  I^of.  Bush  adds; 

«  The  especial  paint  of  eonaideration  here  is,  the  anteoedent  improb- 
ibiii^  of  s«iA  a  stapeadbns  claim  being' made:  by  a  aensfble  man,  in 
tiie  bee  of  all  that  prejadioe  and  inorednlity  which  it  would  be  rare 
to  encounter."  &o.  * 

TiMre  fti  ft  amnlHn*  of  mere  asfRunptians  hen,  6n  vMcIt  we 
mtg^t  dwell,  relating  to  a  mle  of  interpretaQon ;  the  relattoa  of 
the  Bpiritual  and  natural  worlds;  and  the  exiateaee  nt  a 

•Hew  Chureh  MlsoeUanlM,  n>.  82<M2S.    New  Tork.    18K," 
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for  OUT  blowing  more  of  the  spiritu^  world  thin  ib  made  knoim 
by  Chrifit  and  his  Apoatlea  in  the  New  Teetament :  bat  we  sball 
let  these  things  pass  for  the  present.  And  we  are,  moreover, 
willing  to  admit,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  the  diBcloBoreB 
of  Bwedenborg,  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  world,  transcend  "  the 
fifU  or  madom"  of  man  in  the  present  world.  And  what  then? 
Will  an;  man  in  hia  senses  pretend  to  deduce  from  such  premises 
a  loffieal  conclusion  that  ihert^ore  Swedenborg  was  divindy  illu- 
minated ?  Will  any  man  pretend  to  do  this  with  the  teaohingB 
of  Swedenborg  and  his  followers  open  to  their  inspection?  Let 
us  see. 

In  all  the  voluminous  writings  of  these  men,  there  is  no  one 
Uiing  more  clearly  and  repeatedly  announced  than  that  the  spirit- 
naJ  world  contains  nuiltitudeB  of  mighty  uid  malignant  spirits, 
whose  constant  aim  is  to  deoeive  and  lead  to  ruin  and  death  the 
family  of  man.  See  H.  and  H.  249,  49S,  553;  A.  E.  1182  ;  A. 
C.  1880, 1967  to  1969,  5868,  and  innumerable  other  places.  And 
many  facts  illustrating  this  are  given  in  a  little  work  by  a  New 
Churchman,  *  which  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  aU  who 
regard  Swedenborg's  teacliings  as  divine.  A  single  passage  is, 
however,  all  that  we  need  quote  from  it.  The  ingenious  author, 
in  describing  how  men  in  this  world  may  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  such  spirits,  observes : 

"  There  ore  various  ways  in  which  the  barrier  that  separates  the 
natural  fiom  tiie  Bpiritual  world  may  be  broken  down  within  us.  It 
may  be  by  Mme  eteong  ezoitemeat,  or  hy  wregularity,  or  exceti;  or  it 
may  be  by  physical  disease,  or  by  profound  and  long-ctmHnued  medi- 
tation upott  the  thing!  of  religion  ;  or  tlirough  a  ilrmg  and  eontinMtd 
detire/or  tpiritval  iniereotrru,  and  a  corretponding  tgovi  of  the  will  to 
attain  it ;  or  it  may  be  by  some  more  trivial  oanse,"  &o.  f 

And  on  the  next  page  he  quotes  with  approbation  Dr.  Stilling 
as  saying: 

"  It  is  neoessaiy  to  be  extremely  eautiov*,  and  not  regard  everything 
at  a  divine  commwaeation  or  reveiatiott,"  leeaiue  "  vai»  attd  jfooliih 
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wpir^  freqwni^  interftte  on  ihete  occcuumi,  and  teek  to  deceive  and 
mittead  the  tear." 

And  Swedenborg  is  quoted  likewise  as  sftjing : 

"  Ntarh/  the  vhoie  world  of  ipirtd  it  fanatieal,  and  leelet  nothing 
die  but  to  leaeh  ami  had  —  ttrimng  even  to  pouett  the  hodie*  of  men.  * 

And  in  farther  iUuetration  of  the  fact  see  Uie  instancee  specified 
in  a  work  of  J.  Root  f  in  which  some  ver;  remarkftble  oneB  are 
pven  in  detail.  While  even  "  eo  good,  pions  and  wise  a  man  as 
tite  venerable  Clowes,"  (one  of  the  fonnders  of  the  New  Church,) 
is  mentiOBed  as  "  deoeired  for  a  ahort  time "  by  "  the  delusive 
and  subtle  adversary  who  can  so  transform  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light."  J 

-  The  reader,  in  pemsing  the  "varioas  ways  "  above  enumerated, 
eannot  but  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  Sweden- 
borg,  was  at  the  outset  of  his  "  epiritnal  illnminatdou,"  (as  quoted 
on  a  preceding  page,)  broTight  into  connection  with  the  world  of 
spirits.  He  had  been  long  meditating  on  the  very  sabject  re- 
ftrred  to,  and  desiring  to  penettate  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible 
world ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  revelation  began,  had  been 
indalgiifg  his  eenanal  appetite  to  ezcees ;  and  now  in  view  of  all 
the  above  cited  admissions,  and  of  the  claim  which  he  has  pat 
fyiA  as  a  divinely  illnmined  teacher,  we  demand  the  proof  that 
he  himself  was  really  under  the  guidance  and  illnminatiion  of  the 
Lord.  Admitting  that  his  disolosures  may  transcend  the  wit  or 
wisdom  of  mortals,  where  is  Ae  evidence  of  dantu  illuminatjon  7 
Why  may  he  not  have  beat  deceived  by  those  mighty  and  malig- 
nant  spirits  referred  to.  in  wder  that  he  might  become  dieir  facile 
instrument  of  deceiving  and  mining  the  souls  of  men  7  Others 
have  been  thus  deceived,  and  why  may  not  he  have  been  ?  To 
ask  diat  we  recognise  him  ae  a  divine  teacher  under  such  cir- 
enmstances,  is  to  trifle  with  the  human  intellect,  and  practically 
to  reject  all  the  demands  of  enlightened  reason,  and  all  sense  of 
personal  moral  responsibility. 

Swedenborg  therefore  concedes  the  existence  of  powerful  and 

•  Buntt's  "  Op«n  Intervomae,"  p.  4ft 

t  Honors  of  DeliTinn  TreiMiiB.  New  York.  IBU. 

}  Opan  InteroonrM,  te.,  pp.  88,  SB. 
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loaligaukt  sfHTite  in  the  inviaible  world,  wliose  gceeit  aim  aod  aole 
employment  are  io  endeavor  to  lead  mankind  aatray  from  tlw 
trath;  and  also  that  their  power  of  deception  is  isconoeiTable ; 
and,  moreover,  that  nnder  certain  circnmstanceB  the;  obtain  access 
to  the  "  interiore  of  men."  And  as  a  remarkable  iHnatrati«i  ia 
point,  Professor  Ba^  has  given  at  length  the  case  of  Andrew 
Jackaon  Davis,*  s^  in  relation  to  it  ^esrfolly  eoMedol  that  it. 
is  a  case  "  vhere  a  mpematural  knowledge  ia  fsplayed  ofi  wb- 
jecta  of  whit^  be  iv«a  previousl]/  iffH«ratU,  and  which  «an  vnij/  he 
explained  on  the  grotmd  ^  iM  it^ha  of  sptrite  inio  Au  nitul. 
This  oironmstanoe  (oontiniieB  the  Pro£paaor)  renders  bu  sUte  a 
ranarlu^ilie  iilvstrstion,  or  demoastration  rather,  of  the  tivtb  of 
Swedeuborg's  discloanres ;  ai^  how  vattly  is  the  evidence  «f  thi» 
heightened,  fehtti  we  find  him  unamewyutly  reproduei^g  Sweden- 
ioT^t  own  phAot&phy,  and  maJHng  long  verhfU  qttotatiom  from  hi» 
worhi — worht  of  which  he  had  never  read  a  lolitory  p(^e.'"t 
This  certainly  is  explicit,  and  to  the  point.  And  yet  in  another 
work  (die  joint  prodaction  of  Prof.  Baab,  and  B,  f.  Barrett})  it 
is  distinctly  asserted  that  tiie  author,  (that  fa,  A.  J.  Pavia,)  "is 
guilty  of  tJie  nngnlar  inconsistency  of  differing  fofo  eado  frcwt 
Swedenborg,  not  only  upon  points  of  minor  ii!q>ortaBoe,  b«t  npou 
dtose  irtiich  Swedenborg  r^ards  as  fandametiial  in  bu  theology — 
npon  the  existwee  of  a  hell  in  another  world,  i^on  the  oatwe 
of  Bin,  the  need  of  regeneration,  the  divioi^  of  tJae  Lord,  and  the 
dtvinityand  aanetity  of  the  Word."  |j  A»d  by  referring  to  Davis* 
book  itself,  §  we  find  him  speaking  lugely  of  Swedenborg;  ex- 
preasing  a  high  degree  of  sympathy  with  him ;  itteukatjng  Itrg* 
pordoQs  of  his  teachings ;  and  yet  maintaining  Ijtat  b£  eomjaifetai 
many  errors ;  and  that  "  bis  writings  do  not  nsfold  a  ^scm  of 
spiritual  truth "  in  the  Bible ;  and  also  that  Swedesbtng's  iUa- 
Buoation  was  die  same  ae  his  own.^  In  the  works  of  Cahagoe^ 
also,  **  Swedenborg  repeatedly  appears,  throngh  the  medium,  and 

"  MeBmer  and  Bwedenborg,  hj  Prof.  Bq^.     Appendix  A.  Kew  lork.   1W7. 

t  Ibid.  PrefMe,  page  x. 

t  Davia'  R«Tfl>tloDB  n«TMtod.  Hew  York.  1S17.  |  Ibid,  ftige  S», 

i  The  Principles  of  Nftlnn.  H«r  Divine  ReTeUtions,  and  a  Voice  to  Mao- 
kind.  New  York.   1847.  f  Ibid.  f.lOi,  688^,  6Tfi,  &«,  to. 

■•  See  The  Celestial  Telegnpli,  «r  Se«reW  of  tba  Uf»  (a  Cw»*.    New  York, 

isei. 
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OHiftaHs  tb&t  hs  tai^t  mu;  suMakea  ud  fkknbiMds  in  Iub 
vriti&gB,  wlole  on  earth. 

It  ia  ia  view  of  mob  &ota  that  fr«  find  our  aforesaid  aidiiora 
(Meeare  Bsdi  ud  Bwrrett,)  ramMrking  w  followB :  "  It  ia  a  trath, 
tbarefire,  whioh  caanM  bo  too  de^l;  iu^ressed  ou  the  imada  of 
all,  that  a  oonmimioatHn  w  not  ««een«u-i£y  <ru«,  £eiMUM  it  w  fftocfe 
M  a  »up&iMaiural  er  pntematural  tMoingr.  laasmaoh  aa  thare 
aro  both  good  and  aril  spirits  in  l^e  other  vorid,"  &c.,  "  Svedon- 
boTg  decluOB  tiiat  avil  spirits  oan  at  timee  not  only  'asBuae  the 
a^pearaaee  of  aogela  of  light,'  {A.  B.  839,)  bat '  are  able  to  i^ 
Moree  so  wisely,  l^at  on  augel  ooald  searoe  diaooime  mofo 
wisely.'  Aik  Creed,  &&."    See  Davis'  R.  R.,  f.  26. 

These  things  being  so,  the  question  returns :  On  what  principle 
are  we  to  determine  that  Swedenborg  himself  was  not  thus  de- 
ceived ?  His  own  assertion  proves  nothing.  His  visions  prove 
notbisg.  T^oM  things  may  have  been  satisfactory  evidence  to 
himself;  bat,  unanpported  by  divine  attestation,  they  are  not 
rational  evidence  to  any  one  else.  And  God  never  reqatrea  faith 
without  evidence.  Hence,  as  above  stated,  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self says :  "  If  I  do  not  tiie  works  of  my  Father,  bblibtb  he  not. 
But  if  I  do,  Oamgh  ye  hdieve  not  me,  believe  the  Workt:"  John, 
z :  87,  88.  The  followera  of  Swedenborg,  ibr  obvious  reasons, 
studiously  endeavor  to  undervalue  such  attestations  of  a  divine 
commisaioD  as  above  remarked ;  but,  while  professing  to  rever- 
ence the  Word  of  God,  how  durst  tliey  do  this,  wi1^  aucli  em- 
{^tio  annoancements  directly  against  them  f  The  use  of  mira- 
cles is  perfectly  obvious ;  and  that  use  is  recogniged  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  and  by  God  under  all  dispensalionB.  And  when 
any  new  doctrine  professes  to  come  to  ua  from  ^e  nn&een  world, 
respect  to  tibe  rational  nature  which  God  has  given  us  demands 
diat  sQoh  new  doctrine  be  established  by  new  proofs.  And  when 
any  man  comes  to  us,  annonncing  such  a  doctrine  as  i^vinely 
teveaied,  jnstice  to  our  position  as  ration^  creatures  requires  of 
ns  that  we  demand  the  proof  of  his  assertion.  And  hence  the 
propriety  and  conclmveness  of  the  aforesaid  appeal,"which  Jesus 
makes  in  proof  of  tlie  divinity  of  his  mission.  And  witli  these 
facts  in  view,  it  is  im|>wtineat  fbr  New  Ghnrohmen  to  raise,  as 
Aey  do,  the  side  issues — ^in  relation  to  the  assumed  inappropri&te- 
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neSB  of  snch  proof,  and  vheth«r  die  Devil  biiBS^  caoDot  perfona 
miracleg.  The  qnestios  is  not  whether  he  can  perfonn  them ;  or 
whether  our  idea  of  their  use  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  whether  God 
erer  introduced  a  new  dispeiis&tion  without  each  stteststionB  ? 
and,  by  consequence,  whether  we  have  not  the  right  to  demand 
them  in  a/aj  utd  every  asaerted  diBpensation  of  the  kind  f 

We  demand,  then,  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  aasertion  that 
Swedenborg  was  divinely  illuminated  to  become  the  instructor 
of  mankind.  And  we  demand  it  the  more  emphatically,  because 
both  he  and  his  followers  have  undertaken  to  afiSrm  that  such 
guilt  most  attach  to  the  rejection  of  hie  claim,  and  teachings,  as 
may  result  in  our  eternal  undoing  in  the  world  to  oonte. 

§  7.  lUuatration  of  the  point  in  question,  fvjmiahed  by  the  eau 
of  Mana. 

Our  position  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  no  way  requires  that 
we  explain  how  or  whence  Swedenborg  obtained  his  so-called  dis- 
cloBores.  This  task  we  respectfully  beg  leave  to  commit  to  his 
disciples.  AU  we  ask,  is  plain  and  tangible  evidence  that  he  was 
divinely  instructed  —  that  he  was  not  the  dupe,  as  others  hava 
been,  (A.  J.  Davis,  for  e:i&mple,)  of  &ose  cunning  and  malignant 
spirits  who  seek  to  lead  away  from  Christ  and  salvation  the 
perishing  souls  of  men.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  where  he  ob- 
tained these  asserted  disclosures,  so  long  as  he  furnishes  no  proof 
that  he  obtained  them  from  God.  But  lest  we  should  be  misun- 
derstood, we  will  bricfiy  illustrate  our  positioa  by  reference  to  an 
instance,  in  many  respects,  very  similar  to  tha.t  of  Swedenborg, 
and  which  occured  many  centuries  ago. 

Maites,  or  Manioh£US,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  250-280, 
was  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  elo- 
quence and  boldness,  and  richly  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
adapted  to  impress  the  popular  mind.  He  was  of  a  very  venera- 
ble aspect,  and  of  a  mind  inexhaustibly  fertile;  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  Magi,  and  was  master  of  all  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing which  the  Persians  of  those  times  regarded  as  constituting 
human  wisdom.  *    On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the 

*lfal«BB  s  iaftDtb»aBauiDbr«lionora  him  not  only  viliiUieBpUndidiipptUs- 

tion  of  >  plaiotoplier,  but  of  n  pliiloaapher  who  tcmou  well.  WUli  Hoahmm 
Btjles  him  "  thie  prodig;  of  %  mm." 
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duiatiane,  and  perceiving  Aat,  in  Bome  respects,  they  coincided 
with  his  philoBophj,  and,  in  other  respects,  disagreed  therewith, 
he  formed  the  design  of  combining  Uiem ;  correcting  and  enlarg- 
ing die  one  by  the  (fther;  and  t^en  of  incolcating  a  new  system 
of  r«li^on,  compounded  of  the  two.  la  effecting  this,  he  first 
averred  that  Jesns  Christ  left  his  statement  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion imperfect ;  and  thon  Tentared  to  declare  himself  to  be  a  di- 
vinely tangbt  messenger  of  the  Lord  himself.  Some  accnsed  him 
of  insanity ;  bnt  bia  insanity,  as  Hosbeim  remarks,  was  not  such 
as  to  prevent  bis  digesting  bia  system  very  well,  and  distinctly 
seeing  how  it  could  be  assiuled,  and  how  defended.  He  often  re- 
ferred to  his  divine  visions,  aa  he  called  them,  and  proclaimed 
himself  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  corrupted  religion  of 
the  CTiristians,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  perfection.  He 
showed  a  book,  which  he  stated  was  divinely  dictated  to  him,  and 
Bongbt  to  obtmde  it  upon  mankind ;  he  presented  it  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  calling  it  "divine  and  heavenly."  In  point  of  divine 
revelations,  be  placed  himself  far  above  the  Apostles,  and  asserted 
that  much  greater  wisdom  was  divinely  imparted  to  him  than  to 
them;  and  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  an  Apostle,  he  intends 
thereby  that  he  is  one  whom  Christ  had  sent  to  mankind,  partly, 
to  perfect  his  religion,  and  partly,  to  free  it  from  stains  and  cor- 
ruptions. He  made  no  pretensions  to  miracles ;  but  simply  bid 
men  believe,  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  God.  And  the  doubt- 
ing, and  such  as  asked  for  evidence,  he  pressed  with  this  single 
argument:  that  Jeaus  had  promised  the  Paraclete  (that  is,  as  he 
explains  it,  a  man  iattgkl  hy  the  Soly  Spirit,)  to  perfect  what  he 
bad  begun,  and  to  acquaint  men  with  what  was  lacking  in  his 
system.  "  Since  Christ  left  the  world,"  said  he,  "  until  I  came, 
no  one  adequate  to  this  office  has  appeared ;  no  one  before  me 
has  explained  what  Christ  left  unexplained  —  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  cause  of  all  evils,  &c.;  but  I  hare  explained  all  these 
hitherto  unknown  things.  Therefore,  I  am  the  Paraclete,  whom 
Christ  directed  his  followers  to  expect."  In  fact,  his  pretensions 
mainly  rested  on  this  argument:  He  who  explains  the  unex- 
plained topics  of  Christ's  religion,  said  the  Manichees,  ia  the 
Paraclete  promised  by  Ohriat;  but  Manea  does  this;  therefore,  he 
ia  the  Paraclete  and  Apostle  of  Christ.     Hence  he  profeesed  to 
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aunoance  suoh  tiiuigs  u  the  men,  in  onr  StTioor'i  iim%  -wan  not 
able  to  Teceive  atti  digest,  and  to  dueipftte  all  erron  in  regard  to 
divine  things;  expounding  clearly  and  perfeetly,  and  witlioiit 
figuroB  and  ejoguag,  the  whrole  way  of  salyation  for  toilii^  aad 


Among  other  thioga  ha  tan^'-that  fiod  is,  as  it  were,  "«b 
tmmenie  sim;  consisting  wholly  of  the  purest  light,  much  more 
sabtle  than  our  ligbt,  wcnderMly  diSaaed  through  his  whole 
realm;" — that  heaven,  wherein  God  sapplies  Hnd  plaoe  of  Ao 
mm,  was  like  onr  earth,  and  is  composed  of  t^e  same  elements  •> 
our  world,  thoagh  purer  and  noUer;  and  what  theaun  is  in  o«c 
world,  God  is  in  Uie  world  of  light  S»i^  was  a  {tortion  of  hii 
philoso|^y.  In  theology,  he  taught — that  neither  the  Son  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  existed  anterlOT  to  this  our  woiid ;  —  tiiat  man  con- 
sists of  a  body  and  two  soula ;  the  one  animal,  senttent,  and  ooaf 
cu|HBceut ;  the  other,  which  possesses  reason,  and  is  alone  izunw- 
tal,  is  a  particle  fff  cdeatial  light ;  —  and  that  Chriat  came  down 
to  men,  first,  to  destroy  the  kiagdom  of  the  Prince  of  darkness; 
(that  is,  to  withdraw  men  fi-om  the  worship  of  the  evil  Ptijwipl«^ 
and  his  captains  and  fellow  warriors,  and  draw  them  to  ^e  wor^ 
ship  and  religion  of  the  true  God ;)  and,  aeeontUjft  to  teach  thus 
in  what  ways  the  evil  soul,  together  with  the  body  in  which  U 
resides,  shonld  be  overcome  and  subdued;  so  that  the  good  miotl 
may  be  purged  from  all  its  contagion,  and  gradually  become  fitted 
and  pr^nred  for  a  return  to  the  world  of  light  whenoe  it  cam«. 
He  taught,  moreover,  Aat  the  entire  purgation  of  floiJs  eanaot  be 
effected  in  the  body ;  —  but  that  those  which  have  oecauonaliy 
sttccumbed  and  given  the  rrans  to  the  evil  soul,  mnst,  when  re* 
teased  from  Ihe  body,  asdergo  a  Instration ;  while  the  body, 
which  they  left  on  the  earth,  being  composed  of  evil  matter,  re- 
turns to  its  original  state,  and  will  never  be  resuscitated.  And, 
finally,  (for  we  cannot  enlarge  further  on  the  subject,)  he  converted 
the  Mosaic  acAOunt  of  Adam's  transgresuoB  into  an  allegory.* 

*  For  KB  exMlleut  aeconat  of  Hanu,  and  ona  on  irkiali  I  htve  diawQ  &«elj 
in  tlie  above  delineation  preferring  to  do  m  nitlier  than  to  encumber  m;  pftgea 
iritb  Uie  pedantry  of  original  qnotatlona,]  see  Mosbeim's  Bittorical  Cbmmentaritt, 
Cvntnry  m^  ShUw  89  to  56,  (waU  translatvd  bj  I^.9amea  Mnrdeob.)  Hew 
ToiL   1B62. 
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Now  ve  do  not  sddace  these  remarkable  points  of  reaemblance 
betw«en  &s  ay steiM  of  Maaes  and  Swedenborg  ax  order  to  dwell 
upon  thetn  here,  but  merely  with  the  view  of  presenting  in  the 
light  of  a  forcible  illustratian,  the  question  already  urged  above. 
Manes  eschewed  the  performance  of  miracles;  but  pleaded  his 
visions,  his  unfolding  of  the  previously  hidden  meaning  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  his  philosophy,  (which  was  then  regarded  as 
correct,)  as  evidences  that  Christ  had  sent  him  on  his  alleged 
mission.  And  myriads,  too,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  received 
him  in  the  very  character  he  claimed ;  and  among  them  were 
ROt  a  few  of  the  ablest,  most  gifted,  and  eloquent  men  of  the  age. 
But  in  view  of  all  the  aforesaid  particulars,  we  would  aek :  Was 
the  community,  at  the  time  referred  to,  under  any  obligation  to 
assent  to  the  claims  of  this  venerable  and  wonderful  man  ?  And 
we  would  press  the  inquiry  upon  the  advocates  of  the  claims  of 
Swedenborg  in  our  own  day.  Manes  appe^ed  to  Ms  BO-called 
divine  visions  and  illuminations,  his  philosophy,  and  the  promise 
of  Christ  to  send  the  Paraclete ;  claimed,  likewise,  to  famiefa  the 
true  principles  of  interpreting  the  Word ;  and  pleaded,  moreover, 
that  miracles  were  not  necessary  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
truth  and  reality  of  his  mission.  Was,  then,  the  community  under 
any  obligation  to  assent  to  his  claim,  and  to  receive  him  as  the 
illumined  messenger  of  Christ?  If  not,  (and  all  New  Churchmen 
will  say  with  us  that  they  wore  not,)  then  on  what  ground  is  it 
required  of  men  now  that  they  should  assent  to  a  similar  claim 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg? 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  not  only  grant  the  aforesaid 
statement  of  Swedenborg,  but  accept  his  explanation  of  it  that  the 
Lord  really  appeared  to  him,  while  no  adequate  evidence  is  fnr- 
niahed  to  sustain  the  statement,  we  must  in  this  instance  believe 
leitbout  evidence  —  a  thing  which  God  never  requires.  Nor  is  this 
alL  For,  if  we  do  this  —  while  it  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  may  have  been  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by  a  false  and  ma- 
lignant spirit — we  not  only  give  countenance  to  the  claim  of  any 
who  may  be  visited  with  similar  appearances  or  visions,  (and  how 
many  are  there  in  t^is  day  who  profess  to  be !)  and  who  regard 
them  as  divine ;  but  we  put  it  effectually  out  of  our  power  to  de- 
tect and  expose  the  deception  into  wbidi  they  are  &Uea  ? 
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§  8.  lUuttra^onJrom  the  eate  ef  OonHatUine  fA«  Great. 
A  well  known  and  remarkable  inBt&nce  which  occurred  in  early 
times  maj  Berre  to  illustrate  tliis  one  point  Gonstautine  declares 
tlist  once,  when  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  saw  at  midday  a  cross 
in  the  heaYcns,  on  which  the  words  EN  TOTTQ  XIKA  or  Hac 
TmcB,  were  inscribed.  He  knew  not  their  meaning,  (as  Sweden- 
borg  knew  not  the  import  of  his  first  vision,)  but  doclares  that  on 
the  following  night  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him  and  explained 
what  was  intended  thereby ;  informing  him  what  sort  of  a  military 
Btaudu'd  be  should  use  in  his  battles;  and  how  the  shields  of  the 
troops  should  be  decorated  with  the  same  sign.  Eusebiua  declares 
tiiat  liie  Emperor  not  only  averred  most  solemnly  that  he  actually 
saw  the  cross,  but  confirmed  the  assertion  by  an  oath;  (a  pro- 
cedure which  Swedenborg  also  was  fully  willing  to  imitate.)  And 
who  can  doubt  that  the  Emperor,  an  old  man  and  a  Ghristian, 
calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  avowal,*  really  had  per- 
suaded himself  of  the  truth  of  what  he  affirmed  ?  It  seems  hard 
to  charge  him  with  intentional  deception  and  falsehood ;  and  this 
too,  when  under  oath !  And  yet  can  any  one,  in  the  absence  of 
»11  adequate  evidence,  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  whose  mission  to  earth  was  one  of  mercy  and  of  good 
will  to  men,  should  thus  appear  to  one  who  was  at  the  time  a 
pagan;  and  instead  of  reclaiming  him  from  idolatry  and  impart- 
ing to  him  the  truth,  merely  inform  him  what  sort  of  military 
Standards  his  army  should  carry,  and  what  sort  of  decorations 
their  shields  should  bear?  No!  neither  the  exalted  position,  nor 
the  venerable  age  (for  he  continued  to  repeat  the  affirmation  till 
the  end  of  life ;)  nor  the  solemn  oath  of  this  great  man,  can  in- 
duce UB  to  believe  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We  doubt  not,  how- 
ever, that  he  believed  it  himself;  but  we  are  not  permitted  to 
make  his  belief  the  criterion  of  ours.  (See  Rom.  xiv :  12.)  We 
have  not  a  doubt  that  he  was  utterly  deceived  in  the  matter, 
though  we  may  not  he  able  to  explain  precisely  how.  And  ia 
^ere  any  thing  unreasonable  in  such  a  position  ?  We  think 
not. 

*  MtMhrim,  Qt  enpra.    Centmy  IT.  BmUor  T. 
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%  9.  2!&«  fnfftnA  midmei  in  tvffwt  of  ih4  elowi  qf  Swtdeniorff 
contidered.  « 
There  are  two  kinds  of  evidence  irhich  we  we  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, in  forming  an  estimate  of  any  such  claim  as  that  of  Sweden- 
borg ;  for  God  has  erer  bad  respect  to  the  moral  and  intellectnal 
natore  of  man,  b;  fomishiag  him  with  such  evidence,  at  the  time 
of  introdnong  ever;  dispensation  which  his  word  has  proclaimed. 
This  evidence  is  either  of  an  external  character,  consisting  of 
miracles  or  prophecy,  aild'  appMling  to  inan's  iutellectaal  powers; 
or  it  ia  internal,  and  appears  in  the  adaptation  of  the  truths  re- 
vealed to  his  moral  nature.  And  as  both  species  are  fonnd  bear- 
ing die  most  decided  testimony  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  —  but  reasonable,  in  the 
bluest  degree — to  expect  that  any  subsequent  revelation  (as  the 
teachings  of  Swedenborg  pvrport  to  be,)  should  have,  at  least,  an 
equal  eertifioation  of  its  divinity.  But  is  this  the  fact  with  res- 
pect to  the  "  New  Church?  "  It  is  true  that  its  earlier  advocates 
asserted  the  "  inapiraiion "  of  Swedenborg,  and  insisted  that  his 
mission  was  attested  by  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles ;  and 
it  is  true  that,  on  these  ^nnds,  his  cJaims  ware  then  admitted  by 
them;  but  this  position  is,  if  we  mist^e  not,  now  abandoned  by 
moet  of  his  intelligent  fbllowers,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it 
has  utterly  ftjled  to  endure  »  rational  investigation.  Swedenborg 
himself  is  represented  as  saying,  "  I  have  no  miracles  to  offer  at 
proof,  and  if  I  had,  th^  would  be  unavailing,  in  the  lack  of  in- 
tern^ evidence."*  And  Professor  Bu^  while  he  says,  in  an- 
tagonism to  this,  that  *'  the  testimony  of  miracles  can  be  unequiv- 
ocally established  in  support  of  his  claims,"  f  (though  be  ia  very 

*  SwedonboTg  UbtM7,  iBtrodoaUan,  p.  vii. 

tTku««rl«inl7  iskModMt  MMrtloDfor  a<iM«ipl«of  Bwtdenborgl  efpeoUUj 
M  Swedenborg  himHlf  pt^tedly  mrtn  tlut  "  mt  this  i*,j  >w  tigru  or  immtlti 
vUl  ba  fivat,  becenae  they  compel  only  tn  ezternsl  belief,  but  do  not  oonTinoe 
tlie  intemftL"  Lttter  to  Dr.  Oetinger,  DoanmentB,  p.  164.  We  efaould  like  to 
Idow,  boweTer,  la  tUw  of  tUi  uwtUoh  of  tlie  Bwon,  whetlier  minolea  tn 
OUT  S»*i»iiT'*  tine  eompelUd  only  ftn  extarnkl  MMnt.  If  they  did,  tnd  if 
■neh  aavaat  ii  «f  no  eoafeqneneo,  u  he  here  ieiimetea,  why  were  thsy  inti^ 
dneed  7  >f  they  did  not,  end  If  eneh  aaeemt  ii  of  um,  da  wfa*t  principle  ii  it 
tlut  be  hero  ipeskB  u  he  do«  T  And  in  either  oue,  wby  ftie  not  tho  rewou 
^ten  why  tbey  wen  Ifeea  of  tue,  end  bt  the  preeent  Ume  of  no  dm  ?     II  ii 
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chary  of  pretending  to  adduce  anything  of  t^e  kind,)  jet,  in  the 
elesreBt  and  most  eatiafactory  manner,  ammnsms  the'  pOBitioB  of 
himself  and  brethren  in  the  fotlowing  terme : 

"At  the  Bftme  time,  we  would  have  it  distinctly  onderetood  that  ire 
ground  ourcredenoe  in  iiia  ckima  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  levelatione  in  themBelveB  conaidered."  * 

Altfaoii^,  u  a  sort  of  4  priori  Buooedane«m,  ia  eua  the  bvi- 
denoe  referred  to  should  not  after  all  be  fouid  as  Hifiiei«nC  as 
tm  wonl<l  be  cleairsble,  h*  throve  dowa  the  folloiriiig : 

"  Oranting  that  Swedenborg  himself  was  deluded,  how  is  it  that  he 
has  been  enabled  to  inoculate  with  his  delnsion,  if  so  gnaely  palpa- 
ble as  many  affirm,  iutellects  as  keenly  peroeptne  of  logical  eophifr- 
tries,  and  as  vigilantly  on  their  guard  agaioeC  tbe  magio  of  enthiuiMm, 
IB  thosa  of  the  men  wlio  sit  in  Judgment  npaa  them?  WiAoiU  at 
pre»aU  affirming  wAetKer  lie  lyatrnn  w  true  or  fake,  J  tay  lAot  A«re  u 
mfTobltm,  ta  be  loAifld,  ttTtd  that  it  it  due  t»  tim  teereiA  »/  Jittth  tiwt 
H  lAonU  he  tohtd."  f 

But  if  in  this  pass^e  Professor  Bush  had  onTy  snbBtitutecl  t^ 
name  of  Manes  (or  even  of  A.  J.  D&vis,)  for  that  of  Swedenborj, 
he  might  have  had  the  pleaanre  of  aolTisg  the  problem  for  bdn^- 
self,  before  he  submitted  it  to  the  world.  And  there  was  reason 
for  his  doing  eo ;  inaBmuch^  as  for  erery  single  instsnoe  of  tlw 
"  keen  and  logKal  inieUeels  "  referred'  to,  a  tthonsuid,  or  ten  ihon- 
sand,  equally  keen  and  logical,  and  incomparably  more  learaedy 
were  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Manes. 

As  the  evidence  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  reality  of  Sweden- 
berg's  illumination,  and'  of  the-  divinity  of  his  missioD,  is  mtenu4, 
and  not  external,  what  do  bis  followerfl  refer  to  as  fUmishing  the 
required  proof?  Prof.  Busb,  after  adndttiag  that  the  theology  of 
Swedenboi^  is  in  direct  luitagonism  to  vorioss  artii^es'  of  tlie 
current  creeds  of  ChrJBtendom ;  and'  that  the  accusation  of  a  lar 
morality  has  often  been  charged,  upon  Uie  doctrines  of  the  New 
Chareh;  thus  proceeda  to  state  Uie  qocBtioB  in.  hand: 

aaking  rMke*  Im  nnati  to  t«t(nirt  UntiwB  Mo4rt:oe  Bwadfaborf'i  wnii  lyiiwi. 
IB  BDtA  B  matter,  m  a  sBttDlmt  fiaaua,  hi'  UM  abaeOM  OT  a^-  adt^nMta  ni' 
denee.    Ooaf.  alM,  Bdrti'a  BaplyteBawan,  p.  ft 
•Ibid,  py.  it,  *,  zr.  flUitpbi. 
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"In  r^7  totUiy  we  subtnili,  tliat  ene  gteat  qaeetioB — indepcmcleBt 
of  all  oliian,  and  pomaaust  to  all  otb«rs  —  inperatiraly  demands  to 
be  settleil  al  Uie  tbteahald  <^  evoi;  iBqniiy  in  regard,  to  the  doctnmi 
ohKnetw  of  Ilia  develop  mffiLtt :  Was  tha  privilege  aooorded  to  Swe- 
deuboTg  of  iotromiasiae  ieto  the  Bpiritual  werld  ?  —  Did  he  coaveme 
with  spirita  and  angeb?  —  Was  he  immediately  instruoted  by  the 
Iiord  hinuelf  ?  This,  we  repeat,  ia  the  queetioa  of  qoeetions  in  t^ard 
to  hie  clauuB,  which  la  to  be  definitely  settled  ia  the  ontaet,  and  that 
too  upon  its  own  merits,  or  by  ite  own  appropriate  evidence,"  * 

Asd  thfln,  after  refnring  to  th*  variooa  efibrts  to  boItb  the 
mqnii^  b;  rrfoEence  to  mania,  demoniac  infinenee,  Ac.,  he  sdds, 
that  1^  reoeivera  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedeaborg  *'  contend  that 
overy  snob  hypoliieBB  ia  eootiadicted  equally  by  the  penonal  hiB- 
totj  e£  the  muk,  and  by  all  the  known  cbaractera  of  disordered 
intdlect.  They,  thtfefore,  moat  strenttoufily  protest  against  the 
imidioua  atray  of  objeetion&ble  featnres  of  doctnna,  while  no  at- 
tempt ifl  maid  to  confnto,  on  solid  grounds,  the  evidence  of  the 
di»do»aTt»."  t 

It  is  lase  that  we  find,  in  the  statetaent  of  a  qaeation,  a  sc^his- 
tiy  more  aaUnshiog  tJian  t^iis.  The  qnestion  whether  S'wed«n>' 
borg  conversed  witJi  Bpirits  and  sngeb,  or  gained  inteomission 
into  the  spiritiutl  world,  di&rs  toto  ecdo  from  the-  question  whe- 

*  Ibid,  p.  vii.    "  IntromEBgien  into  the  spiritual  fiorld,"  ia,  according  to  8we- 

t  Ibid.  Thiif>rvt«tC«f.ProfUaiiiBa«h  la  Tither  l«diaro«s,  ia  tisw  of  ^mn^ 
m&ry  method  bj  vhlch  lie  dispoies  of  the  claims  of  A.  J.  Psvis,  as  abave  stAted; 
and  even  of  those  of  Jacob  Behmen  ("the  dreaming  delOBione  of  Jacob  Beh- 
raen,"  Ibid,  p.  iii.)  Blthongh  Dr.  Oetinger,  ■  correspandentof  Swedsnborg,  and 
one  of  his  wanant  Mentb  and  admirera,  tmabea  ikai  Bthtnat  woi  a  m>rtlKf  eom- 
p*er  <if  Hmtdtnbofff  in  tiit.uark  ^f  nalaag  btomt  the  wiU  qf  Qod  to  men.  A&m  ]fa> 
rerring  to Swedenborg's  miuion,  he  immediate);  adds:  "Jacob  Bebmon qjipairal 
alio,  Bome  time  ago,  but  as  he  wai  not  informed,  ai  he  himself  states,  in  the 
■eieaeeo,  tkarvfeie  Sod  baa  raited  np  Swedenborg,  who  la  mightily  eonveraant 
wftfa-tbAieieaaWr  and  who,  froBkhiayontli  ap,"  &«.  Potmumti,  p.  161.  And 
Tct  we  are  informal  on  p.  1^  and  In  taaay  otkerplaoto,  that  wliat  are liaaboig 
"wrote  from  174G  to  1771, mu  the  renill  <ff  an  eepeeial  ipinfuaJ  iUaminaiion,  and 
not  the  dednetJonB  of  natural  philoaophj."  If  ail  thia  be  so,  it  ia  eertainlj 
hard  to  tell  wbst  Bwedenhorg's  seienee  had  to  do  witb  his  illumination,  aod  vice 
t«r*a;  or  wh;  poor  Behmen  oovM  not  hare-teen  auf^cUntlj  iUuminated,  aa  the 
Apoatles  were  not  men  of  aolenoe ;  or  wh^  Proflnior-Baih  abould  dispoae  of 
Ida  elaimi  In  the  Btunmary  maimeT  afbresald.  Bebmea  waa  bom  in  I6T6, 
and  died  in  1634. 
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tfaer  he  vas  "  immedifttely  iiutrnoted  b;  the  Lord  himself."  And 
yet,  b;  a  deitrooB  changing  of  the  terms,  Pro£MBor  Bngh  has  pre- 
sented them  as  one  question ;  or,  at  least,  as  equTalent :  and  this, 
too,  in  direct  view  of  all  the  &ctB  which  he  not  only  concedes, 
bnt  asserts,  respecting  A.  J.  Davis,  and  many  others  who  gained 
"  intromission  into  the  Bpiritnal  world."  What  would  his  reply 
have  been  to  any  one,  who,  in  presenting  snch  a  claim  on  bebatf 
of  Davis,  should,  for  instance,  represent  a  converse  wiUl  spirits, 
or  ao  intromission  into  the  world  of  spirits,  as  equivalent  to  being 
'<  immediately  instructed  by  the  Lord  himself?  "  He  has  asserted 
the  difference,  and  we,  too,  assert  it  And  is  it  a  fair  and  hon(HN 
able  procedure,  therefore,  in  presenting  the  issne  in  relation  to 
Svedenborg,  to  represent  the  qaesdons  as  eqaivalent?  We  admit 
that  Swedenborg  held  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world,  just  as 
Dr.  Hare,*  and  Davis,  and  thousands  of  other  suoh  claimants 
have  done ;  but  we  deny,  emphatically,  that  in  any  of  these  in- 
stances there  exists  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  indi- 
Tidual  was  "  immediately  instructed  by  the  Lord  hims^." 

The  inlemai  evidence  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  claim  of  Swe- 
denborg, arranges  itself  in  two  classes,  the  phUotopJaaal,  and  the 
theologieal.    We  shall  briefly  attend  to  each. 

1.  The  phUotopkieai.  "  They  insist,"  says  Professor  Bnsh,  re- 
ferring to  the  followers  of  Swedenborg,  "that  some  rational  expla- 
nation shall  be  given  of  the  immetue  anunmi  of  phScnphical  tmii 
wnbraced  in  his  diacloaores,  if  indeed  this  truth  is,  at  the  same 
time,  mixed  up  with  such  a  mass  of  falsehood  and  error  in  the 
doctrines,  when  yet  the  doctrines  come  through  the  medium  of 
the  discloeores."  t  But  why  do  they  insist  on  this,  when  it  is 
admitted  that  Swedenborg's  philosophy  is  so  fiilly  asserted  by  A. 
J.  Davis,  X  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  maintained  that  there  ia, 
in  his  teachings,  and  connected  with  that  philosophy,  any  number 
of  folsehoode,  botii  in  science  and  theology  !  The  only  issne  pre- 
sented by  the  question,  is  fairly  met  by  this  instance,  and  why, 

■  Se«  "  EiperimenUl  laveatigaUon  of  the  Spirit  ManifeBt&tta&B,"  b;  B«b«rt 
Hkr«,  M.  D.     New  Tork.    ieS6.    pp.  16,  33,  ke.,  &o. 

t  Swedenborg  Libruj.    Introd.  pp.  vii,  viii. 

t  See  DsTii'  book,  pp.  408,  403,  604,  C16,  621-628,  642-661,  687-689,  689, 
672-676,  fto. 
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therefore,  is  the  issae  again  insuted  opoo,  vhile  the  iostuice  re- 
mainB  ondispoBed  of?  The  biae  spirits,  who,  according  to  the 
"New  Church,"  imparted  the  aforesaid  philosophy  to  A.  J.  Davia, 
coold,  indispntably,  bare  imparted  the  same  to  Swedenborg,  like- 
wise —  aa  is  plain  to  ever;  one.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider— 

g  10.  2^  argument  nt  favor  cf  hi»  daim,  deduced  from  At* 

And  now,  ae  to  the  philosophical  argomeiit,  we  shall  endearor 
to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  position  which  it  aasumes, 
and  he  can  then  have  little  difficnity  in  judging  of  its  force  and 
conclusiveness.  The  divine  illumination,  which  is  claimed  for 
Swedenborg,  and  to  which  reference  is  constantly  made,  took 
plaee,  according  to  his  own  unvarying  statement,  in  1748,  or  not 
lat^  than  1744:  tiiongh  some  of  his  followers,  as  above  remarked, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  absurdity  of  assigning  a  divine  origin  to  his 
philosophy,  contend  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  tlie  date, 
and  that  the  illamination  referred  to  must  have  taken  place  as 
late  as  1745.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  affirmed  by  his  fbl< 
lowers  that,  "from  this  period,  Swedenborg  entirely  forsook  the 
pnrsnit  of  science,  nor  doa  he  once  allude,  *n  hia  workt  on  theology, 
t»  hi»  former  toientifie  laborB:"  *  which,  however,  is  not  exactly 
true.  For  in  his  own  Index  to  the  Areana,  and  under  the  word 
AtUM,  he  does  refer  to  his  treatise  De  cvliu  et  amore  Dei,  which 
is  No.  4  of  his  philosophical  treatises. 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted  then,  at  die  outset,  thU  Am  pkUotoph}/ 
preceded  his  theology ;  and  that  his  theoloot  ib  built  upon  his 
FHILOSOPHT ;  and  not  vice  veria.  He  developed  his  system  of 
philosophy  first,  from  scientific  investigation,  and  antecedent  to 
1745 ;  for  in  this  year  he  published  his  last  philosophical  work. 
That  this  representation  is  correct,  is  conceded — first,  by  himself. 
He  insistB  upon  the  harmony  of  hia  philosophy  and  theology, 
(which,  however,  is  denied  by  certain  of  his  follower8,)t  when 
he  asserts  so  unequivocally,  in  his  aforesaid  letter  to  Dr.  Oetinger 
(Stockholm,   Nov.  11,  1766,)  that  he  "  was  by  the  Lord  first  in- 

•  SkMok  of  Swadanborg,  Ao.    Boatoo.    160. 

t  DovnnMBts,  pp.  81,  82,  Bota. 
VOL.    L  —  HO.  2.  8 
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trodaced  into  the  naturtH  Boiauxi,  and  tbae  prepared  from  the 
7«ar  1710-1T44,  whec  heaven  was  opened  titito  me."  And,  of 
ootmie,  if  die  same  Lord  introdaced  him  into  both,  the  conclnsion 
nnist  be  obrionB  to  erery  one.  The  same  thing  is  easerted  by 
faim  when  be  so  repeatedly  avers  in  relation  to  his  works,  "  ever; 
thing  which  I  have  written  is  true."  *  And  he  plainly  intimates 
the  same,  when,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  he  declares  that  even 
from  his  fourth  to  his  tenth  year  he  "  often  revealed  ihinfft  in 
his  discourse,'  which  filled  his  parents  with  astonishment,  and 
made  them  declare,  at  times,  that  eertaiidy  the  angels  spoke 
through  my  mouth."  f  It  is  asserted,  likewise,  by  bis  most  intel- 
ligent friends  and  admirers.  For  example,  Sandel,  in  his  Eolo- 
ginm,  after  referring  to  his  philosophy,  adds:  "But  be  went 
farther ;  he  wishbd  to  combinb  his  bystbh  with  REUeiOH,  and 
to  ihu  object  he  alTOMt  entirely  devoted  Mmaelf,  from  the  time  of  the 
puHieation  cf  hit  Opera  PhiiUophica  et  Mineralia."  This  msh 
was  obviously  "father  to  the  thought"  Then,  in  reference  to  bis 
ibeologicai  writings,  Sandel  farther  remarks  that,  as  iar  as  he 
was  able  to  judge  from  a  slight  inspection  of  them, — 

"Tbe;  confirm  the  idea  I  bad  previonslj  formed  of  bis  sys- 
tem. He  explains  in  them,  aceordtng  to  the  laws  of  the  lytUm  that  km 
had  adopted,  things  both  visible  and  invisible ;  from  the  forma  he 
draws  oonoliuioDS  respecting  the  latter ;  be  repTesente  to  himself,  in 
oonformity  with  the  world  in  which  we  live,  anoliier  and  entirely  sfh- 
itual  world,  in  which,  as  in  this,  he  admits  of  degrees  of  perfection,  an 
increase  without  end  in  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitantB,  a  similarity 
and  agreement  of  tastes  and  occupations,  of  conveniences  and  inconve~ 
niences,  of  pleasures  and  of  pains.    Stbonqly  iupressxd  with  thesb 

n>BAS,  HE   ENDEAYOEED,  IN   SXAHININQ    THE    &OLT    SCRIPTUBES,    TO 

OOHBINE  THEU  WITH  HIS  PHILOSOPHICAL  P&lNciFLXS."  And  again  : 
"  Swedesborg  was  not  eatisSed  with  the  asnal  attainments  of  the 
learned ;  he  withed  lo  pau  the  barriers  vshich  are  opposed  to  »ian't 
acguiremeiils  by  ike  imperfection  of  his  slate,  especially  while  the  soul 
ia  tied  to  its  frail  partner,  the  body."  X 

*  DMUienU,  p.  73,  tmi  in  manj  other  iietanMS.  t  IbM.  p.  ItO. 

t  DoonmenU,  pp.  81,  8S~aS.  A  statement  or  two  in  U>e»e  bMatlhl  pMa^M 
is  Bomewbat  truaolently  oalled  in  qneatlon  bj  Dr.  Tafel ;  whoae  ahiUow  and 
eouoeiUd  criUaiami  evinoe  a  dUpodtion  to  deny  their  moonraer  ;  but  yet  mno' 
dated  with  an  apprebenriontbatitmlglitiLOtbcenUTel;  utft  It*  UwtodoMi 
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Tbi  sune  •T«m«nt  is  mftd«  by  his  intimste  ftiend,  Ooimt  Yoa 

"  Thronghont  bis  lift,  his  soiil  was  oocapiod  with  sabUme  thoughts 
Kod  Bpecul&tions.  .  .  .  He  was  a  natoral  philosopher,  yet  on  the  Cai- 
tesian  principles. ...  I  imagine  this  saienoe  (aaatom;,)  and  hie  medi- 
tations  on  the  efllBote  of  the  sovl  upon  onr  onrionsly  oonatmoted  bodj, 
dtdj  by  degree*,  lead  him  from  the  material  to  the  ^nrUual."  And 
again  :  "  In  whatever  he  relates  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  other 
progresaiouB  in  the  angelic  heaven,  there  appears,  aa  I  think,  an  anal- 
ogy and  resemblance  of  the  gradations  which  God  has  established  in 
the  world,  and  in  which  no  variations  or  exceptions  are  admitted  :  !n~ 
BOmuoh  tliat  Swedenhorg  hat  taken  the  eame  road  hy  vshich  we  proceed 
from  the  vitibh  to  the  inviiUle,  from  tkingi  knoKn  to  thirtgi  unknoion, 
from  several  collected  facts  to  one  f^damentnl  truth  before  unknown 
to  us ;  in  lilce  manner  as,  in  arithmetic,  we  are  led  firom  known  nom- 
bers,  to  those  we  seek."  * 

MfttthiaB  Claudius  repeats  enbstantially  the  same  idea ;  t  uid 
Professor  Gdrres  likewise.J  Bat  we  omit  their  Btatements  in  order 
to  adduce  the  following  from  one  of  Swedenborg'a  most  ferrent 
and  intelligent  admirers,  Mr.  J.  J.  G.  WiUdnBon : 

"  From  the  beginning  ha  peroeived  that  theie  was  an  order  in 
natnre.  This  enabled  him  to  pnrsue  his  own  studies  with  a  view  to 
order.  He  ascended  from  the  theory  of  earthly  substances  to  the 
theory  of  the  atmospheres,  and  from  both  to  the  theory  of  cosmog- 
ony, and  came  gradually  to  man  as  the  crowning  object  of  nature.  He 
brought  the  order  of  the  macrocosm  to  illnatrate  the  order  of  the  micro- 
cosm, ffu  dominant  aid,  which  he  never  hat  tiffht  of  for  a  moment, 
was  spiritual  and  moral,  which  preeerred  his  mind  alive  in  a  long 
course  of  physical  studies,  and  empowered  him  to  see  life  and  snb- 
■tauce  in  the  otherwise  dead  machinery  of  the  oreation."  || ' 

1!he  learned  and  candid  Morell  likOTtise  adds  his  testimony,  as 
ftllows: 

"  Having  gone  through  the  regions  of  philosophy,  Swedenborg  came 
to  the  oonfinea  of  the  province  of  spirit  itself.    Often,  he  telb  us,  had 

*  DeewMrtB,  yp.  60,  K.  Tbt  SwedMboivlHi  •dtton  of  thia  work  likowln 
•adwae  these  repTeMataUaiia ;  ftr,  referrlBg  to  tbe  teetlnony  of  RApkm,  Uibj 
■^  :  *  Th*  atoM  iMlimtity  mml  tar*^  bi  aSimtd  la  emty  t\*  /r»stt*t  wtlfU,  Ml 
mit  t^i  to  lh«  ekaraettt  ^  aMimiorf  Hhut^,  mtii^Mt  Ktitiivt,"  So.,  p,  H. 

t  OM.  p.  left  t  Ihid.  p.  192.  I  lUd.  p.  SOB. 
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he  Heuolied  fl>i  some  light  upon  tta  nature  of  tbe  Botil,  bat  u  often 
had  been  disappointed ;  until,  at  length  he  got  upon  the  right  tnok, 
and  entered  the  saoted  chamber.  To  gane  upon  the  soul  b;  the  senses, 
was  manifestly  impoBsible ;  but  was  it  not  possible  to  reason  up  from 
the  material  to  the  immaterial,  and  ftom  the  &ots  of  the  one,  to  see 
into  the  nature  of  the  other  ?  The  validity  of  enoh  a  prooess  was 
grounded  upon  the  doctrine  of  degrees." 

"  Aooocdingly  all  nature  by  these  degrees,  ascends  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  descends  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  to  i\at 
iff  the  aid  of  thete  philott^hteal  formula,  toe  can  ttudy  the  tpirifwo? 
world  In/  meOTU  of  the  knoKledge  vie  posiett  of  the  material." 

"  Wrapt  in  his  own  deep  reveries,  Swedenborg  could  not  resist  the 
idea  that  Ood,  by  a,  Bpeoisl  act  of  his  providence,  had  brought  the 
scenery  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  relations  of  spiritual  truth,  be- 
fore his  own  mental  viuon,  and  within  the  sphere  of  hia  intelleo- 
tion,"  &c.  * 

We  oould  cite  other  aathorities  in  support  of  the  same  posi- 
tion,  from  the  ranks  of  his  immediate  followers,  of  the  present 
age ;  but  we  doubt  not  the  foregoing  will  be  deemed  sufficient 

In  whatever  way,  therefore,  the  asserted  divine  illumination 
of  Swedenborg,  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later,  may  be  ex- 
plained, it  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  abundant  testimony  of 
lumself,  and  of  his  most  intimate  and  intelligent  friends,  that  the 
illnmination,  whatever  it  be,  was  the  result  of  his  speculations 
giad  philosophy.  In  foct,  is  not  this  practically  conceded  by  his 
followers  now,  who  so  cooetantly  obtrude  upon  our  notice  his 
scientific  attainments?  Of  what  use  were  they,  if  God  directly 
taught  him  ?  John  and  the  other  Apostles  were  taught  without 
any  such  aoienti£c  training. 

How,  then,  in  view  of  all  these  facte,  does  the  philosophy  of 
Swedenborg  evince  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ?  Why  is  not  the 
argument  stated  dearly,  and  cogently,  and  logically  ?    There  is 

■  Horeirs  HistoTieftl  View  of  Pliiloaophy.  Naw  Tark.  IMS.  pp.  302-206. 
8e«  also  Documents,  pp.  2181o224,  which  contain  soma  preposterous  ramiiTki 
on  the  above,  The  edilon  of  thit  work  tnodettli/  wimiu  to  underslaDd  Bire- 
denbcrg  better  than  hia  meet  learned  and  iBllmate  fHendi,  and  his  WMmest 
fad  meet  appMciktite  admirera.  Thii,  hoir»Ter,  «ui  n«Ter  beoonoeded  then, 
at  least  in  regard  to  hU  pWotupAy,  whrntever  we  may  be  willing  to  allow  in. 
TfspMt  to  hi*  tbmlogy. 
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not  a,  particle  of  snch  evidence  belonging  to  hia  philosophy,  any 
more  th&n  there  ia  to  that  of  Jacob  Behmen,  his  actual  foremn- 
ner ;  or  to  that  of  A.  J.  Daria  himaelf.  Davis  vaa  a  young  man, 
of  pore  and  nnimpeached  character;  eminently  illiterate,  and 
wholly  nnacqaunted,  as  Prof.  Bush  affirms,  with  any  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Swedenborg.  Behmen,  too,  was  quite  illiterate ;  and  yet 
these  men  have,  each  of  them,  disclosed  a  system  of  phiiosophy, 
which  is,  on  essential  points,  so  like  that  of  the  Swedish  seer, 
that  even  his  own  friends  are  anable  to  portray  the  difference. 
And  why,  then,  ahonld  we  accord  to  Swedenborg  the  claim  of  a 
divinely  taught  philosophy,  and  refbae  it  to  them!  Will  oar 
antagonists  please  to  answer  the  question? 

The  condition  of  the  philosophical  argument,  Aerefore,  on  be- 
half of  the  claim  of  Swedenborg,  is  susceptible  of  being  stated 
within  a  narrow  compass.  He,  at  the  outset,  explained  the  spirit- 
ual by  the  help  of  the  natural.  But  the  aonl  truly  illuminated 
and  instructed  by  the  Lord,  pursues  a  different  course — the  course 
which  is  sanctioned  no  less  by  enlightened  reason,  than  by  reve- 
lation. Instead  of  attempting  to  draw  down  God,  and  the  things 
of  the  life  to  come,  to  the  crude  conceptions  of  an  earth-bom  phi- 
losophy, it  takes  hold  upon  the  things  revealed,  and  seeks  to  ele- 
vate OUT  thoughts  and  conceptions  to  their  level ;  and  to  explain 
the  natural  by  the  light  of  the  spiritual  and  revealed.*  The 
eourae  of  Swedenborg  was  the  opposite  of  this.  Hence,  though 
he  published  his  philosophy  first,  his  subsequent  spiritual  dis- 
eonrses  are  found  to  accord  therewith  in  general;  and  are,  as 
above  shown,  maintained  by  his  friends  to  do  so.  f 

%  11.  The  Arffvmmifrom  Ma  Theology. 
As,  therefore,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  intern^  evidenoe, 

*  8«e  Baeon'i  AdtaMaaaU  pf  leaning.  Book  n.  Works,  toI.  i :  p.  S4. 

t  Let  it  notbeaappoMd  thfttws  dm;  tIi>ttlL«Te  1b  ad  eiUting  huiaoD;  be- 
tween the  morml  and  phyeuisl,  and  the  material  and  Spiritual,  in  the  nnlTerae, 
Bat  irhether  there  is  or  is  not  snoh  harmonj  eiUtins,  is  not  the  question, 
though  OUT  antagonists  endeavor  to  rtise  this  side-isBue,  and  represent  it  as 
the  point  In  dispute.  Bneh  a  hannonj  or  "  eorreBpondence "  miBf  txut;  bat 
if  it  do,  the  legltiiiiat«  metliod  of  diMeverliie  it  is  not  preoisel;  that  of  Plato, 
of  Origen,  of  Mane«,  or  of  Swedenborg.  Baeon  has  pointed  It  ODt  in  a  pas- 
M(s  to  wliioh  tlie  above  marginal  note  refers,  and  which  we  wonld  beg  leave 
to  eonunend  ta  the  eareftil  consideration  of  Ute  fallowera  of  Swedenborg. 
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or  evidence  of  any  kind,  proving  his  philosophy  to  be  diviue,  or 
ihe  result  of  &  divine  illamination,  is  there  any  to  Bostaia  the 
umilar  claim  which  is  put  forth  on  behklf  of  his  theology  ? 

The  chief  proof  of  the  divine  miBBion  of  Swedenborg  appears, 
in  the  viev  of  his  followers,  to  be  derived  from  the  theology 
irhich  he  inculcates.  This  is  apparent  by  their  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  subject.  *  And  here,  too,  Swedenborg  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  rests  his  claim,  f  The  internal  evidence  of  the  trutb- 
fulneaa  of  his  disclosures  in  theology  —  the  reaponse  which  it  is  said 
tiiey  meet  with,  in  human  consciousness,  and  in  the  very  interiors 
of  our  being,  especially  when  candor  and  unbiased  leaaoa  are 
permitted  to  operate,  or  when  the  subject  is  considered  from  the 
high  stand-point  of  a  regeaerated  nature — is,  and  most  be,  both 
BufGcient  and  convincing.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argn- 
ment,  this  assnmptioa,  the  question  must,  at  least  partially,  in- 
Tolve  the  aabject  of  hermeneutics.  This,  however,  we  shall  not 
enter  upon,  for  it  is  unnecessary.  But  the  other  issues  which  ik 
involves  we  shall  proceed  to  consider. 

It  is  affirmed,  for  instance,  and  it  is  the  great  and  constant  pie* 
of  his  followers,  that  Swedenborg,  in  his  theology,  hag  furnished 
correct  and  particular  information  respecting  liie  spiritual  world, 
and  the  future  condition  of  man.  But  he  Is'ings  no  practicaUe 
or  available  light  to  Uiose  who  humbly  and  earnestly  receive  the 
Scripture  testimony  on  this  subject.  They  realise  no  need  of  his 
visions  and  lucubrations ;  for  to  them  the  Gospel  brings  life  and 
immortality  fully  aoA  sufficiendy  to  light.  They  find  in  tint  rev- 
elation, far  better  expressed,  and  far  more  clearly  taught,  all  that 
they  need  to  know  of  God,  and  of  themselves ;  of  their  position  in 
the  present  world,  and  of  their  prospects  in  the  world  to  come. 
They  feel  the  need  of  nothing  further,  to  answer  all  tiie  demands 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  nature ;  or  to  fiimisb  htcentivee  to 
duty,  both  in  relation  to  Gi>d  and  to  their  fellgiw  men.  They  are 
therein  taught  that  there  is  a  hell  and  a  heaven ;  that  Christ  has 
died  to  save  man  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  from  the  pollu* 

*  Biuh'8  New  Churok  MiBoellKniM,  pp.  320-S68 )  »Dd  Raplj  to  Dr.  If  Mia,  p. 
79  i  Bad  Latteri  to  ft  TriniUrian,  PrefaoG. 

t  Bee  T.  C.  a,  133, 183,  681,  S82,  779, 781;  aod  A.  £.,  128S,  8M6;  alw  Pttm. 
ments, «( i^a,  pp.  88,  66,  SG,  71,  72,  87,  lie,  162,  IBS,  1S9. 
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tion  aod  all  the  consequeiicea  of  ein ;  that  sftlvatioB  'a  freelj 
offered  to  all  mea ;  aad  that  the  finally  impenitent  will  he  forever 
damned,  and  the  truly  penitent  eternally  saved. 

§  12.    The  Argwaunt  UlvMtraied  by  the  eaae  (^  Mimes. 

Swedenhorg,  it  is  true,  like  that  singularly  acute  aad  learned 
philosopher  Mauesr  or  Manichsus,  professes  to  go  much  further; 
and,  like  him,  to  teach  that  heaven  and  the  spiritual  world  is  like 
die  earth  in  its  appearance  and  scenery,  only  immeaenrably  larger 
and  more  glorious ;  *  and  that  God  is  in  that  world  what  the  eon 
ia  in  this,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  immense  sun ;  f  that  there  was 
no  trinity  in  God  in  any  sense,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  that  neither  the  Son  nor  Holy  Spirit  were  then  in  ex* 
istence ;  J  that  man  has  two  souls,  one  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
other  concupiscent  and  groveling,  and  derived  from  matter;  § 
that  there  is,  at  least,  for  many  souls,  a  probation  and  parifioa- 
tion  beyond  the  present  life,  some  being  delivered  from  bell  it- 
self; [|  that  the  material  body  of  Christ  never  arose  &om  the 
dead,  and  that  be  arose  only  spiritually;  *  *  and,  to  omit  other 
points,  that  (jod  is  in  the  human  form ;  and  that  heaven  itwlf 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  "  Gband  Man."  f  t 

He,  moreover,  undertakes,  as  that  philosopher  also  did  before 
him,  to  describe  what  the  happiness  of  heaven  consista  in ;  and  to 

•  8m  A.  B.  406,  1206.    Ath.  CtmiI,  94.    A.  C.  4, 1640,  3218  to  S2S6,  8891. 

t  Bm  ••  Cmnou  of  Um  N«ir  Chorah,"  ChaptBr  It.  A.  E.  H4,  1196.  H.  ud 
H.  116-140.     Omeentiag  DtB.  WwL  12. 

t  "  Before  (be  world  was  created  there  was  no  Triaity  in  God."  "  The  Trin- 
I^  of  God  came  into  lielng  after  the  world  was  created,  and  aotuallj  in  the 
fallotM  of  time,  and  then  In  8od  inesniatc,  who  is  the  Lord,  the  BaTionr  Jemn 
Ohriat."  "  That  (bs  Iriaiij  of  Qod  iwillur  did  nor  oeuld  eii«i  befbre  the  Ctok- 
tioo  of  the  world."  fto.     Oxioiu. 

!  S«e  "  Heavenly  Doctrinea  of  New  Jemialem,"  16-84;  and  also  Baeh's  Let- 
tera  to  a  TriDlUrian,  Letter  iz;  ftnd  the  Angla-Ameritan  Utia  Ohureh  S^Kotory 
fbr  Jannary,  18G1,  p.  ST. 

I  See  B.  and  H.  491-ei8;  and  B.  D.  218, 228, 8489. 

«  •  See  A.  C.  978,  1TI3,  1745, 2159,  2G74i  Doot.  of  the  Lord,  3S;  Biuh't  Ltttrt 
foa  TVwalonan,  pp.  105, 106,  140,  I44i  SohUt  Appeal,  pp.  118, 119.  140,  141. 

T  1 1  do  not  find  that  Manes  affirms  directly  that  Ood  is  in  the  hmnan  form, 
or  that  heaven  ha*  the  appeaiaooe  of  a  "  Qrand  Man."  He  held,  however,  that 
Ood  has  twelve  members  eqnaUj  bright  and  splendid;  which,  ttken  in  oonneo- 
tlon  with  the  twelve  Zodiacal  signs,  and  their  supposed  influenoe  npon  the 
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shov  how  thfl  vieked,  in  the  world  to  come,  eat  the  fivit  of  tlieir 
own  doings.  But  tiie  Bible  recognizes  tlie  exiBtonce  of  no  nsces- 
Bity  for  aach  specific  particularity.  It  announces,  with  anfficieat 
clearness  and  fiillneeB,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  respect- 
ing the  character  and  attributes  of  God ;  and  respecting  the  great 
truths  of  eschatology ;  and  leaves  them  to  operate  upon  the  hu- 
man will  and  reason  with  all  their  impressiTe  reality.  We  are 
assured  that  Qod  wOl  make  good,  to  ^e  very  letter,  all  his  de- 
clarations ;  nor  can  we  realise  the  existence  of  any  necesuty  for 
being  specifically  informed  hote  he  will  do  so.  Kothing,  therefore, 
is  gained  to  theology,  for  any  arulafole  purpose,  even  should  it 
be  granted  that  Swedenborg's  communications  respecting  the  fu- 
ture world  may  be  true.  And  such  being  the  fact,  we  are  un- 
able to  recognize  in  these  disclosures,  even  allowing  them  to  be 
preternatural,  any  eridence  of  their  divinity,  inasmuch  as  we  can- 
not for  a  moment  admit  that  God  would  endow  and  employ  » 
messenger  to  announce  matters  that  are  not  only  contrary  to  his 
revealed  will,  but  also  of  no  practical  importance  to  man. 

The  formal  dodrinea  of  his  system  are  also  insisted  on  as  af- 
fording such  evidence.  And  Professor  Bush,  in  a  late  treatise, 
has  specifically  enumerated  them.  *  They  are  in  relation  to  the 
Trinity,  Atonement,  Regeneration,  and  the  relation  of  Charity 
and  Faith  in  the  economy  of  salvation.  On  this  matter,  however, 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  as  the  views  which  he  advances 
on  all  these  subjects  were  indisputably  entertained  by  others, 
centuries  ago,  the  mere  fact  of  his  adopting  them  can,  of  course, 
furnish  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  For 
if  these  views  carry  with  them  the  seal  of  a  divine  origin,  the 
divinely  appointed  mission  for  imparting  them  dates  far  anterior 
to  Swedenborg. 

tweWe  membera  of  the  human  bod;,  m  then  olauified,  bwuib  to  sbtkdow  fortb, 
U  leMt,  »  aimllu  lde». 

nier«  are,  of  course,  other  points  on  which  there  is  no  agreementi  for  the  phil- 
oiophj  of  Svedenborg  ia  immeasurably  in  adTance  of  Uiat  of  Hanes.  Th« 
abOTe  points,  however,  are  all  that  need  be  here  specified  in  the  wajr  of  illnstia- 
tion. 

•  New  Church  Misoellaniee,  pp.  824-846.  I  merely  refer  to  the  Profeseor'e 
treatise  ae  being  the  lateet  on  tbis  subject.  The  same  topics  are  also  learnedly 
treated  in  his  Reply  to  Dr.  Woods. 
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It  is  need]«8S,  bowever,  to  protract  this  argument.  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  whole  qaestion  in  the 
light  of  a  plain  and  obrious  illustration,  and  leave  it  trith  the 
render  to  decide  how  much  weight  should  justly  b6  awarded  to  a 
olum  of  divine  illumination,  set  np  on  such  grounds  as  these. 

§  13.  TQiufmium  of  the  Argument  from  the  case  of  the  Shaken. 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  *  a  few  indiyidnals,  pro- 
fessing spiritual  enlightenment,  went  over  from  France  into  Eng- 
land* and  tan^t  die  doctrines  which  they  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived by  divine  illumination,  and  vigions  and  communications  of 
angels  and  spirita.  As  one  result  of  their  labors,  some  forty  years 
later,  \  a  small  unmber,  professing  to  be  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
were  induced  to  unite  themselves  into  a  society  near  Manchester, 
tmder  the  ministry  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley ;  and  boldly  tes- 
lified  that  the  second  appearance  of  Ohrist  was  at  band;  and  that 
the  Oborcb  was  rising  in  her  full  and  transcendent  glory,  which 
would  effect  the  final  downfall  of  Antichrist  They  affirmed  that 
the  work  of  ^e  great  day  of  God  was  then  commencing,  and  would 
increase  until  every  promise  of  Qod  should  be  fulfilled.  They 
continued  "  to  increase  in  light  and  power,"  t  with  occasional  ad- 
ditions to  their  number,  till  about  the  year  1770,  when  "by  a 
special  manifestation  of  divine  light,  the  present  testimony  of  sal- 
vatioQ  and  eternal  life  was  fiilly  revealed  to  Ann  tree,  §  and  by 
her  to  the  Society."  This  remarkable  woman,  as  destitute  of 
education  as  A.  J.  Davis  himself,  and  equally  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  commenced  a  mission  of  teaching  and 
reforming,  which  her  followers  aver  was  begun  by  divine  illunii- 
nation,  and  attested  by  the  divine  seal  of  propbeey,  if  not  of 
miraele.  She  had  "repeated  visions  of  the  Lord,  and  held  inter- 
coorse  with  the  unseen  and  invisible  world ; "  and  through  life 
evinced  a  patience,  and  fiuth  and  charity,  and  a  zeal  and  an  Indus- 
try  in  promoting  tiie  wel&re  of  man,  which  are  unusual  even  in  the 

■  About  17M.  S««  "  A  SnnuomT;  View  of  the  Hilleiinlal  Churoli,"  p.  i. 
AlUaj.    1823. 

tAl»iitl747.    Seaibfd.  tl^i^PP-^.  6.    1  employ  their  own  worda. 

I  She  «M  bom  in  Muiehealer,  EngUnd,  In  1T8S,  and  died  In  New  Lebuton, 
Mew  York,  8q^  B,  1784. 
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present  day.  And  as  the  result  of  her  asserted  ilhuniBatum,  she 
announced,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevalent  orthodox  or  eraar 
gelical  doctrine,  a  system  of  theology  vhich,  in  all  its  leading  or 
fimdamental  features,  is  precisely  what  Swedenborg  himself  has 
aonounced.  Any  man  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  entire  aoooraay 
of  this  representation,  who  will  examine  and  compare  the  two 
systems.  I  say,  in  all  their  leading  features — for  there  exist  alao 
some  strong  points  of  antagonism ;  as,  for  exaatple,  in  the  views 
which  the  systems  present  of  scortatory  lore  and  marriage.  They 
differ,  likewise,  in  the  views  they  express  of  the  nature  of  God ; 
but  the  points  of  coincidence  may  be  sanuned  up  as  follows : 
"  Mother  Ann  "  and  her  followers  teaoh : 

1.  That  "the  creation  and  order  of  the  natural  world  is  a 
figure  of  that  which  is  spiritud."  * 

2.  That  there  is  a  probatiwiaTy  state,  or  a  state  of  psrifioation 
for  the  soul,  beyond  the  present  life,  f 

S.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  work  of  God  demands  an 
entirely  new  dispensation  in  the  present  day,  and  hence  that  the 
Millennial  day  has  now  commenoed,  and,  though  yet  in  its  begin' 
ing,  is  an  increasing  work.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  now  es- 
tablished, &c.,  &c.  I 

4.  The  old  Church,  previous  to  17S5,  has  atteriy  apostatised 
and  penshed,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  new  revelation.  Those 
"  who  expect  to  find  the  order  and  power  of  the  primitive  Church 
solely  by  the  revelation  given  in  that  day,  will,  in  the  event, 
most  certainly  be  disappointed."  "And  certain  it  is,  that  if 
tlie  predictions  of  Christ,  on  this  subject,  have  ever  been  fiilfilled, 
then  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  no  true  Church  on  earth. 
This  period  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  an  impartial  examin»- 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  history,"  &c.,  &c.  Hence,  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  and  establishing  the  Churoh  "  could  not  be  efiected  till 
Christ  made  his  second  appearance,"  &c  And  they  mention  it 
aa  "  a  remarkable  circumstance,  ihaA  Ann  Lee  was  bom  the  very 

•  Hillenniftl  Charoli,  part  m,  eh»p.  iii,  pp.  116-120. 

t  Ibid.  Part  TT,  chap,  t.,  pp.  171-178.  TbU  doetrine,  Usej  Inform  ni,  wu  not 
onlj  sxplioitly  and  elearljt  taaght  bj  HoUmt  Ann,  but  bM  batn  Ailly  oonfiriBtd 
U>  tbe  Soolelf  by  many  tIiIoiu  and  diTin«  TeTelation*.    p.  I7B. 

1  Ibid.  Cbap.  Ti.  pp.  178-188. 
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xuat  year,  ns.:  1736."  They  alao  aver  that  from  1747  then  was 
a  gradual  inoroaM  of  hght  luid  power  "till  the  establi^tueut  Of 
the  MUiLBHUL  Church,  or  tectmd  gotpiA  temple,  in  the  year  179% 
irhich  then  became  the  habitation  of  rouIb  ia  tme  goepel  wder."  * 
6.  1h.e  second  coming  of  Ohriet  is  not  the  appearance  of  the 
same  personal  Being,  bnt  a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit.  And 
as  the  first  appearing  of  Christ,  to  take  upon  himself  human  na- 
ture, and  declare  his  mission,  naa  in  the  flesh;  so  his  second 
appearing,  fbr  the  redemption  of  his  people,  must  be  in  the  Spirit 
The  old  Church  advocate  knows  not  what  ie  meant  by  the  "new 
heavens  and  new  earth;"  and  he  always  inclines  to  put  a  natural 
Bonstmction  on  those  prophetic  descriptions  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, which  relate  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  Hence  the  ideas  of  personality  and  locality  in  coa- 
templating  that  event;  and  hence  the  opinion  of  his  coming  in 
the  natur^  oloads  of  the  atmosphere,  and  operating  upon  the 
aatorsl  elements.  He  has  actually  come  at  a  thief,  in  the  lim« 
of  each  extensive  ^(iritual  darkness,  &c.  f 

6.  The  second  manifestation  of  Christ,  not  instandy  vnlTersst, 
but  gradual  and  progressive,  like  the  rising  sun.  J 

7.  Segeneraiion.  Christ  was  bom  into  a  fallen  nature  with  aB 
Ha  propensities.  This  nature  be  received  through  the  medium  of 
his  natwd  birth,  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  therefore,  be  necessaafy 
Ind  a  progressive  toavail  out  of  it.  Hence  it  is  eyident  that  the 
work  of  regeneration  first  commenced  in  him.  The  new  birth  was 
Bot  even  taught  before  Christ  was  maBifested  in  the  flesh,  in  the 
perscm  of  Jesus ;  and  Jesos  having  been  the  £rst  who  travailed  ttt 
die  regenerati<Mi,  and  received  the  eptritual  birth,  he  was  the  first 
to  teaeh  it  to  othere.  j| 

8.  Heaven  and  JBdl.  The  opinion  which  generally  prevails  is 
relati(m  to  the  ^iritual  world,  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  idoa 
of  merely  a  heaven  and  hell,  at  a  great  distance  from  this  world, 
and  that  l^ere  is  nootlter  place  for  the  babitetion  of  souls.  These 
erroneous  ideas  evidently  proceed  from  ^e  want  of  spiritoal  bgbt 
Kid  th«  prejudioe  of  education. 

•  Millennial  Church.    Chsp.  ril.,  pp.  184-Im! 

t  Ibid.    Pftrt  T.,  ohap.  i.  &  ii.,  ppt  195-207. 

t  Ibid.    OapUoQ  of  chapter  UL,  p.  207.  I  IblO.  Ohap.  v.  p.  2S8. 
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"  The  conneotiOQ  between  the  tompontl  and  Bpiritoal  world,  u  like 
tlut  of  Bonl  and  body.  Man,  being  oompoeed  of  thenatnnl  elementa, 
IB  the  ofiBpring  of  the  world  in  its  hi^eet  d^ree  of  perfectioa ;  the 
■piritiui  uxd  tetnponl  {utrts  being  nnited  in  him,  he  oomee  forth  witk 
a  soni  nnd  body,  end  thereby  showe  the  order  from  whence  he  pro- 
oeded.  When  a  soul  leaves  the  body,  being  atill  a  living  and  Donaoiona 
being,  it  moves  in  the  elementa  of  the  Hpiritnal  world,  while  the  body, 
being  dead,  Boon  difisolves  and  minglea  again  with  the  elementfl  of  the 
temporal  world. 

"  The  difltance  between  God  and  men,  and  between  heaven  and  hell, 
IB  notmeaanred  by  space,  as  we  measure  diataace  on  earth.  The  full- 
nesB  of  Heaven  itself.  Is  a  state  of  perfect  separation  from  all  evil,  and 
oontains  the  highest  perfection  of  order,  glory,  and  happineas.  Hell, 
in  it«  iullnesa,  ia  a  atate  of  entire  separation  from  all  good,  and  the 
Bonrce  of  all  evil,  disorder  and  confnsion  ;  and  hence,  it  forms  a  sitna- 
tion  of  the  most  awftil  and  eieesaive  horror  and  misery.  Betteeen  thete 
too,  there  U  an  infinity  of  different  ttate*  and  titvalioni  o/mmh,  hoA 
m  the  body  and  out  of  it,  each  containing  different  degreea  of  good  or 
evil,  according  to  their  good  or  evil  works.  And  henoe  it  is,  that,  aa 
the  Bonl  ia  the  real  acting  principle  in  man  ;  "  Ac  "  Hia  neamen  to 
hell  is  meaanred  by  the  proportion  of  evil  whioh  exists  and  reigna  is 
him ;  his  nearness  to  heaven,  by  "  &o.  * 

Their  viewa  of  faith,  justification,  obedienee,  and  charity,  might 
also  be  presented  in  illustration ;  thie,  however,  wonld  be  draw- 
ing out  the  Bchenie  to  too  great  a  length.  We,  therefore,  ahaU 
advert  to  but  two  topics  more. 

9.  The  Retwreetion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  »  reenrreotion 
of  the  body.  The  passages  of  Scripture  which  aonoance  the 
doctrine,  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the  sool;  and  have  no 
reference  to  the  natural  body,  except  as  a  figure.  The  great  ob- . 
ject  and  design  of  the  resurrection,  is  to  raise  sonis  out  of  their 
natural,  f^en,  and  depraved  state,  into  a  spiritual  and  heavenly 
state,  t 

The  resurrection  of  the  natural  body  of  man,  is  stron^y  ar- 
gued from  the  supposed  reaurrectioa  of  the  natural  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  thought  to  be  established  beyond  cUapnte,  by  the  fact 

•  Hmenntal  Charah,  pp.  171-178,  226-^7. 

t  Ibid.  Tart  TL,  ohap.  v.,  pp,  802,  seq.    Comp.  A.  C.  U8T,  607& 
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dkat  it  wu  not  foand  in  dia  aepnlolire  wbere  it  wu  laid.  Tho 
rMmreotion  of  Jams  Christ  was  a  epiiitaal  raBurreotion.  * 

10.  The  Dag  of  JvdgmtaU  is  insepwabl;  connectod  with  the 
Besnrreotion.  We  view  it  as  a  work  which  has  already  com- 
meiiced ;  a  work  which  we  oorselTeB  have  seen  and  felt,  Ac.  Its 
woric  is  to  separate  between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  to 
convince  soaU  of  their  nngodlinesB ;  and  to  render  impartial  jos- 
tice  to  all  Bonis,  &c.  It  has  now  commenced,  and  God  has  be- 
gun to  jndge  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  will  be  gradual  and 
progressive,  hnt  certain  and  eSectnal ;  and  will  continue  till  a 
fall  and  final  separation  shall  be  made  between  good  and  e7il.f 

The  foKtgoing  statements  we  have  made  in  their  own  language 
chiefly.  It  is  not  in  plaoe  here  to  expose  their  multatadinous 
ernurs.  This  is  not  our  design  in  presentiDg  them.  Nor  is  it 
neoessaiy  that  we  adduce  the  points  of  antagonism  between  Hieir 
■ystem,  and  that  of  Swedenborg.  X  The  design  must  be  soffi- 
deatily  appar«nt  to  the  reader. 

After  I  had  completed  the  foregoing  abstract,  I  met  with  the 
following  remarkable  admisnon,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Bush,  from 
Dr.  Boehrig,  pnUished  in  the  New  Church  RepoBitory  for  1868, 
page  467.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  fiilly  illustrates  and  confirms 
oar  argument.  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  the  writer  of 
the  latter  is,  &om  some  cause  or  other,  profoundly  silent  on  the 
subject  of  Manes  and  his  theology ;  and  that  the  teachings  of 
Swedenborg  are  his  sole  rule  for  deciding  upon  the  claims,  truth- 
fiilnesB,  kc,  ct  all  other  systems: 

"  When  I  was  atill  in  Paris  I  had  b^on  a  thorough  researoh,  not 

*  Hillennial  CliuTah,p.807,aeq.  In  treftttng  thltaut^Mtthajainplojt  thererj 
ipMnlations  of  HineB  ind  Swedenborg  to  Euatain  them.  Sm  Mosheim'*  Cddi- 
menL,  Ontary  in.,  Beot.  47;  aoa  Conf.  A.  C  1746,  2158,  2674,2049,8212,8818, 
a»8,  6886,  lOeSe;  and  Doctrine  of  (lie  LoH,  S6. 

t  lUd.  pp.  813-818.     Couf.  A.  0.  000,  3117-2122. 

t  There  are  ^qnita  obTiona  anlagDnlime  betwetn  tha  ajtUma.  Fot  example, 
Ihtj  oome  to  a  direct  iaine  upon  the  lubjeet  of  worldly  fleaiure  and  "eoqji^ial" 
dslights.  Bee  pp.  129-168,  224-2Sfi,  on  this  lubjeot,  cotopand  with  Sweden- 
bor^H  TiewB  on  ConjngUl  Lotb.  Or,  see  FrofeeBor  BuBh'i  Statemtnl  nf  Siaimi, 
p.  12S;  and  his  Btplf  to  Dr.  Weoii,  pp.  178-^7.  On  these  pointa,  however, 
both  Manes  and  Mother  Ann  an  in  dirMi  anUfoainn  to  Swedeaborg; 
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tiatj  in  tbe  «nnpkratiT«  tfaeologj  of  the  Heathen's  reli^oM,  bnt  elao 
of  the  eyeteaaa  of  the  Tuioiu  GhrutiMi  deuoiiiiimtioiiB  of  anejent  aad 
Bodem  titnea.  Kj  espetnal  object  in  doing  so,  was,  to  discoyer  the 
greatest  possible  amonnt  of  confirmatory  protift  or  tuutiojfiet  foi  the 
truth  of  the  New  Church  doctrinea.  Thus  I  studied  the  religions  doo- 
trinee  of  tbe  SajnosatiaoB,  Hieraeites,  Ejacetes,  Eitorstites,  Coocei&ns, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  in  tbe  creed  of  ooe  of  those  sects  I  found  this,  in  that 
of  another  I  found  again  another,  point  eonfonn  to  our  own  belief. 
ThiapaTtial  conformity  with  Swedenborg's  statemeote  most  evidently 
shows  that  those  secta  have  had  real  communication*  u>ilh  the  sptnfual 
world,  ihough  not  of  the  tame  truthful  character  at  thofe  accorded  to 
Swedenhorg  Mmielf.  And,  indeed,  with  the  one  we  find  the  belief  that 
Ae  Word  has  an  interior  spiritual  sense ;  with  another  we  meet  with  the 
belief  of  the  fignratiTe  sense  of  the  six  days  of  creation  (Hierwjites ;) 
with  others,  reearreotion  in  a  apiritnaJ  body ;  one  God  implying  Trin- 
i^ ;  God  ia  a  human  fom,  et«.,  ete.  As  to  tlie  modem  secta,  I  need 
oitly  to  kddnce  one  ezanple  out  of  many  otlisn.  In  the  **Sim- 
mary  View  of  the  Millennial  Cbnroh "  (Bbakera),  asMiy  interesting 
coincidences  with  New  Chnrch  spiritnal  riewa  are  to  be  found.  How- 
ever far  I  m^  be  fron  recognising  the  sonndnass  of  tbe  reuoitii^  set 
forth  .in  their  leading  works,  such  as  t^  "  Teatiraony  i^  Christ'a 
Second  Appearing,"  "DuolaTy'a  Manifesto,"  eto.,  yet,  I  must  s^, 
neverthelesB,  that,  In  the  book  alluded  to  ("  A  Snmmaiy  View  "),  we 
meet  with  many  striking  evidences  of  a  species  of  spiritual  commnni- 
cationa  bearing  quite  &  close  resemblance  to  those  which  we  read  in 
Swedenborg.  As  a  New  Chorchman  I  am  indeed  constrained  to  reject, 
as  widely  errant  from  truth,  many  of  their  distinguishing  tenets,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  celibacy,  to  Christ's  second  appearing  in  the 
person  of  Ann  Lee,  to  their  mode  of  worship,  etc.,  yet  this  does  not 
pnrent  me  from  acknowledging  in  the  following  pointa  a  moat  marked 
affini^  with  New  Chnrch  doctrines :  1.  No  three  persons  in  the  God- 
head ;  bat  a  dirine  duality  of  power  and  wisdom.  2.  No  resniTeotion 
of  tbe  natural  body.  3.  No  heaven  and  hell  as  material  plaoea.  4.  No 
transfer  of  tbe  guilt  of  tbe  first  tram^ressor.  6.  No  value  in  Faith 
without  Charity  and  good  works.  6.  No  TioMious  AtmiMaeiit,  or  Im- 
patatioi.  7.  The  eonatant  inf  nx  irfgood  and  bad  spirits.  8.  A  esr- 
tain  spiritually  representative  or  figurative  character  In  all  the  prodnc- 
tjons  of  nature  and  human  industry. 

"Tbe  coincidences  under  these  heads  aca  striking,  and  it  is  mud  to 
be  regntt«d  that  they  caoiiot  in  their  minds,  be  «UiBiaated  from  th« 
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Aeologio  BRon  with  whioli  tliej  an  mixed  np.    Let  tu  hope  that 
•rentoaliy  tbay  ma;  be." 

The  question,  then,  in  vieir  of  these  things,  is  a  very  plain 
one :  Was  Ann  Lee  dirinely  taught,  as  she  daimed  to  be,  to 
impart  this  system  of  doctrine  to  man  T  She  taught  theae  aaaerted 
ftvfA«,  and  tDhaice  were  they  d^ined  t  If  the;  bi«  not  evidence 
if  dirine  iilvminatjoa  in  her  case,  how  can  they  be  snch  in  the 
oase  of  Swedeaborg  ?  They  were  not  obtained  from  Swedenborg 
■a  already  remarked ;  and  from  what  soorce  were  they  derived  1 
Shoold  it  be  affirmed,  however,  by  the  Kew  Church,  that  she  ob- 
tained them  £rom  Swedenborg,  (though  there  is  direct  evidence 
to  the  coattarj,)  and  that,  therefore,  her  claims  to  divine  illumi- 
nation were  man  imposture ;  it  is  very  easy  to  evince,  on  pre- 
toaely  the  same  printnple,  that  Swedenborg  obtained  these  earns 
doebiBes  firon  persons  who  had  previously  taught  them,  *  and 
Ihkt,  thereftne,  his  chum  to  divine  illumination  was  miposture.  f 

*  We  ought,  perhaps,  hoirsTer,  to  make  an  exception  in  faTor  of  one  of  mom; 
iMek  thongb  pnTloutj  tmght  by  otheri,  do  rcall;  appear,  tn  Bwedenboi^t 
MM,  ialM  Uia  n*altor  labored  philoMpIiieal  eUbotatloo.  H*  bad  adoptad  th* 
great  CartetU>  principle,  that  the  nniTerae  dependa  upon  the  produetiye 
poirer  of  Qod,  aa  much  for  its  continued  existence  and  operation,  aa  it  did  for 
U$  trMt  eitatenoe;  In  other  vords,  that  continual  prcBerration  dlffera  not  IVoni 
continual  oreatioB;  —  a  lentiment  which  Origen  hadadTanced,  and  apon  wbleh 
Spinota  sabMqnently  erected  bia  impoaiag  euperatmeture  of  Pantbeiam.  But 
the  aoute  and  might;  intellecl  of  the  Swedish  Seer  (whom  a  fallen  archangel 
mifht  exult  to  trinmphoTer,)  gragpod  ttiis  great  principle  fnlly  and' firmly;  and 
Mtriad  it  in  Ita  applleationa,  not  oaly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  Dea  Cartea,  hat 
beyond  tbe  BarboBlMO  bog  la  wblob  Bpincna  and  bia  modern  diMiplea  hava 
beeome  hopelecil;  awampad;  and  ftr  onl  of  the  reach  alao  of  tbat  l.tbeiam 
and  Pantheiim  which  hare  heretofore  sought  to  Sy  to  it  for  ahelter. 

t  "  With  regard  to  a  change  of  principles,  we  cua  assure  our  reader*  that 
tbere  was  not  a  titiffU  prindpU  qffidth  eyer  advanced  by  Mother  Am  and  tht  fint 
JUtn,  of  whiob  wehaTeanykiMwladge,  hutU  ttmmmnlai0Kd  hf  Ot  Botitt^  wtlh- 
tut  Mqr  varioMat  latatnwr."  Jfiffw.  Clurek.  Prefaee,  p.  z.  "Tbe  great  pri»- 
etplsi  of  the  Ooapel,  reriTad  and  bronght  to  light  by  Mother  Ann,  and  the  b>6- 
eeeding  wltnessea,  eompriie  the  whole  law  of  Christ,  manifested  In  tbia  day 
VfUiMaoad  appearing."    Ibid.  p.  24fi. 

IhMe  "faat  Kden"  were  WUlUw  I«e  (brother  of  Hotber  A&n)  t  ITM, 
JaornVbittoker,  tlTeT.JobnHMkiMll,  tlTH.  Tko  imxI  geaeiatlM  began,  If 
I  miatake  net,  with  Joeepb  Meaobam,  eonaaming  wboae  life  or  deatb  I  have 
aslbwB  aUe  to  iMn  any  tblag 
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Wu,  then,  Ann  Lee's  misBiojt  a  trae  one  ?  Ska  obdma  it  on 
the  same  gronnd  that  Swedenborg  claims  his  owb  miBoion  to  be 
Bach ;  and  it  has  the  very  same  marks  of  "  truth "  in  ita  teach- 
ings. They  were  cotemporary ;  and  yetthongh  bothalike  equally 
COmmiBBioned,  knew  nothing  of  each  other.  Yet  they  taught  t^ 
same  theology,  and  each  became  the  founder  of  a  neir  and  re*- 
pectable  religious  sect;  the  one  nanung  itself  *'  The  New  Jtnt- 
taUm  Church"  and  the  other  adopting  the  sobriquet  o£  "  Th» 
MUlennial  Church."  But  neither  recognises  the  claims  of  tha 
oUier,  notwithstanding  all  their  agreement  in  doctrine;  on  the 
contrary,  they  manifestly  entertain,  itowards  each  other's  claims, 
about  the  same  degree  of  charity  and  good  will  as  was  anciently 
entertained  for  each  other  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 

^,  then,  the  mission  of  Swedenborg  is  to  be  admitted  on  thsoloffi^ 
eal  grounds  to  be  divine,  fohy  should  not  the  mitrion  ef  Mother 
Ana  be,  on  aimilar  grounds,  l^cewise  reeeived  f  Bat  bot^  cannot 
be  admitted,  for  there  is,  on  various  important  points,  a  direct 
antagonism  between  them.  The  evidence  on  theological  grounds, 
however,  appears  to  be  as  conclusive  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
And,  consequently,  if  it  is  insufScient  for  Mother  Ann,  it  is  insn^ 
ficient  also  for  Swedenbo^.  That  is,  his  claim  to  divine  iUumi- 
nation,  on  theological  grounds,  is  simply  absurd.  In  the  exercise 
of  an  enlightened  reason,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  seriously 
entertained. 

§  14.  Conclusion, 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  dwell,  bat  which  is  frequently  presented  and  insisted  on  aa  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  illumination  of  Swedenborg— and  diat  ia 
the  na^tre  of  his  disclosures  in  relation  to  the  Bpiritnsl  world: 
and  an  appeal  is  made  to  human  conscionsneBs  ae  authenticating 
their  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  We  have  not  thought  it  neoes- 
wry  to  discuss  this  portion  of  the  argument  in  snpport  of  bis 
daim,  because  the  manner  in  which  human  consciousness  is  expect- 
ed to  verify  such  extraordinary  discloBures,  in  the  absence  of  all  di- 
rect and  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject,  has  not  yet  been  point- 
ed out.  And  beoause,  in  the  absence  of  stiob  an  e]q>os^,  an  assump- 
tion of  sneh  a  character  is  an  instance  of  bald  impertinence.  * . 

*  Hnmui  ooDMioti«D«M  ia  thiu  MHrtad  to  be  U  anUgoaun  to  onr  DNst 
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There  u,  therefore,  not  a  particle  of  rational  ground  on  which 
to  base  the  claim  of  Swedenbcag  to  divine  illomination ;  and,  coa- 
sequentlj,  on  which  to  credit  his  repeated  asBeveration  that  Uie 
Lord  had  revealed  himaelf  to  him,  eommanding  him  to  write  and 
publish ;  and  that  all  and  every  thing  which  he  has  written  and 
published  is  tme.  The  facts  alleged,  and  to  which  reference  is 
above  made,  may  be  admitted  to  Bostain  the  position  that  he  had 
interconrse  with  the  spiritual  world.  But  this,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, can  only  evidence  a  aupematural  or  preternatural  illumi- 
nation, and  not  one  diat  is  divine :  —  a  species  of  illnmiaatioQ 
which  facts,  equally  striking  and  as  well  attested,  prove  to  exist 
iu  other  cases,  associated,  too,  with  most  glaring  and  monstrous 
errors  and  delusions,  and  with  the  grossest  forms  of  infideli^. 
And  neither  can  the  slightest  eridence  of  the  Divine  seal  be  dis- 
covered, either  in  his  philosophy  or  theology.  The  proof  of  all 
this  is  before  the  reader,  and  to  bis  decision  we  now  submit  the 
qaestdon. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  connection,  one  consideration  which 
is  much  insisted  on  by  the  New  Church,  and  which  it  would  be 
unfair  and  improper  to  pass  without  notice.  It  is  contended  that 
any  attempt  to  solve  "  the  problem  of  Swedenborg's  claim,"  by 
referring  his  illumination  to  spiritual  delusion,  or  to  any  thing 
short  of  what  he  himself  declares  to  be  its  tme  source  and  origin, 
is  fraught  with  difficulty  and  absordity  far  greater  than  any  which 
can  arise  from  the  admission  that  his  own  statements  and  impres- 
rions  on  the  subject  are  accurate.  And,  in  support  of  this,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  inconceivable  and  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
any  hostile  and  mahgnant  spirit  who  sought  to  delude  die  Seer, 
and  through  him  to  deceive  and  lead  to  min  the  human  race, 
would  ever  have  imparted  through  him  so  much  that  is  admitted 
to  be  true ;  and  such  views  of  the  necessity  of  holiness  on  the 
pui  of  num ;  and  of  the  consequences  of  sin  in  the  future  stages 
1^  oar  being.    And  that  as  such  things  can  only  operate  b«tefi- 

ebariBhed  belief  rMpeotiug  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  Teaurreotlon,  and  the  Jud^ 
B«at  to  corns,  and  manj  othtr  dMpIj  Important  trutha  of  rsTelallon.  And 
tltui,  moTWiver,  luiw  ii  htunan  conBoiotWDOM  to  rerify  the  dootrine  of  oorrt*. 
poadeneM ;  the  denial  of  the  TMurroatton  of  the  bodj ;  the  Miertion  that 
beiTen  i*  in  the  form  of  a  Grand  Han ;  and  a  thoniand  other  aaterted  diaal»- 
■oree  whklt  are  ntterl/,  In  th«  varj  natnn  of  the  caM,  beyond  iti  reaoh  T 
TOL.  I.   — KO.  2.  4 
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oiidly  upon  man,  it  catinot  withont  maniflHt  absurdity  be  sapposed 
that  they  were  derived  from  any  bnt  a  good  aonrce ;  utd  if  m, 
their  source  can  be  nltimately  traced  only  to  Ch>d. 

Snch  is  the  wgnment.  I  have  Btated  it  much  more  forably  and 
logically  than  I  have  found  it  to  exist  in  their  initingB,  for  I  vriah 
to  do  no  injoBtioe  to  the  conception  itself.  It  is  the  very  foens 
in  which  are  made  to  converge  all  the  rays  of  the  preceding  ar- 
gnmente ;  and  it  is  clumed  to  present  an  altemadre  or  dilemma 
to  the  rejectors  of  the  mission  of  Swedenborg,  which,  if  fiurly  and 
properly  oonndered,  maet  lead  to  the  frank  admission  of  hii 
claim.  *  Bnt  is  this  even  so  7  Let  reason  and  common  sense 
decide. 

Is  poison,  when  surreptitioaBly  administered  with  the  view  of 
destroying  life,  ever  administered  alone  ?  Is  acknowledged  error 
or  fals^ood  ever  propounded  in  its  naked  deformity  for  the  re- 
ception of  men  ?  What  is  the  universal  testimony  of  &cts  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  'I  Consult  the  history  of  any  acknowledged 
hereeiaroh  —  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Manes,  of  Hosier 
Ann,  of  A.  J.  Davis,  of  Dr.  Hare ;  uid  whatever  origin  may  be 
•augned  to  the  views  they  inculcate,  do  we  not  find  assoeUtad 
with  their  admitted  errors,  mistakes  or  falsehoods,  many  deejay 
important  and  practical  truths  ?  Human  conning  has  always,  in 
seeking  to  delude  and  deceive,  proceeded  on  this  principle ;.  and 
to  such  operation  mainly  is  to  be  attributed  whatew  success  has 
attended  its  efforts.  These  things  an  all  well  known  and  every 
where  acknowledged.  And  now,  on  the  supposition  that  one  of 
those  powerful  and  malignant  spirits,  of  whom  Swedenbot^ 
speaks  so  largely,  and  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  deceive  and 
ntin  mankind,  shoiild  sucoeed  in  obtaining  a  human  instrument 
ad^ited  to  his  purpose,  is  it  not  obvious  that  he  would,  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  stated,  aim  to  secure  his  end,  and  associ- 
ate a  large  jwoportion  of  truth,  (beantiful,  perhaps,  and  ot^tiva- 
tbg  to  the  soul,)  with  the  error  whiiA  it  was  his  main  object  to 
inculcate  T  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  bis  aim  were  to  induce 
our  sinful  and  perishing  race  to  neglect  the  salvation  proffered  to 
ne  by  God,  through  his  deu-  Son,  and  which  is  only  to  be  secored 
by  an  earnest  and  sincere  reliance  on  his  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
•  Bm  Pnt  BhVs  .fiy^  !•  JbMTMv  ud  .fiiMAwfiMi  (p  a«  AmAnAmv  XAmiv; 
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ind  hy  api^oatiou  to  him  m  the  onlj  Mediator  between  God  and 
.  mflB— the  onlj  Interoeasor  and  AdTOcate  whose  pleadings  can 
arail  on  oar  behalf;  it  is  obvions  that,  eoold  his  aim  in  ttus  res- 
pect be  seciired,  every  &ing  iriiieh  he  songht  vonld,  in  effect,  be 
tnbstantisJIy  seeored.  What,  then,  shonld  hinder  him  fimn  acoom* 
paaying  such  an  effort  and  such  an  aim  with  the  discloBore  of  maj 
amonst  of  new  vai  captivating  tmAa  T  Sooh  tmths  could  not 
neatraliie  the  deadly  poison  tihen  received  into  ^e  Bystem ;  and 
of  cosrse,  therefore,  the  more  of  them  the  better.  He  conld  safely, 
and  in  perfect  consistency  irith  his  ultimata  aim,  not  only  nnfold 
to  onr  vimon  all  that  he  knew  of  t^e  glories  of  heaven  and  of 
the  state  of  the  blessed ;  and  of  h^l,  and  the  condition  of  the 
lost ;  aad  might  describe  far  more  fiiUy  ^an  had  been  previonsly 
done  to  men,  the  eondition  of  the  human  soul  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  death ;  but  also  inculcate  any  u&ount  of  practical  doc- 
bine,  charity,  love,  and  what  not  For  what  could  any  or  all  of 
these  things  avail,  so  long  as  the  sou!  is  willing  to  neglect,  prac- 
tically, the  great  and  only  Physician,  "  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost"  Let  Mm  but  Snoeeed  in  inducing  the 
soni  to  believe  that  there  is  no  Mediator  between  God  and  men ; 
that  there  is  no  Intercessor  or  High  Priest  at  tlte  right  hand  of 
^  throne  of  God ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  plead  in  prayer  diat 
mercy  may  be  granted  xa  for  Ghritft  take ;  *  and  so  lead  us  to  re- 

*  "  Th«  iBTOMtioB  of  Vitmiagtfir  (Onitt  tote  it  ntlcrij  anknowii  In  th»  9*m 
Choroh,  bM»iiH  w«  okunot  bf  potaibilitf  ao  Bep»r»t«  the  Father  from  the  800  u 
t«  render  ■ooh  Ungoftge  approprikte  to  the  aubjeot."  Bnsh'i  Jftv  Churck  iR*> 
ttHanim,  f.  S3S.  ne  une  is,  ia  the  Mleit  mftnner,  uitrtod  alio  bj  Bweden- 
berg  UmMtf  In  •  letter  to  Dr.  HankBder,  ArehbUhop  of  Bweden,  ha  aaya  "  It 
ia  an  error  to  Mldreaa  Gtod  the  Father,  and  to  anpplieate  him  fc  hw*  nuregjor  tM 
MkiqfkU8t»,  asd  to  sand  hla  Holy  Spirit;  thia  mede  of  worship  and  of  anppU- 
«»lion  ti  direetlr  eootrarr  to  the  tnth,  fcr  the  truth  teaohea  na  to  addnoa  Ihe 
Lord  alone,  in  whom  dvelleth  the  Father,  and  threngh  vhem  only  the  Father 
eu  he  approached  and  vorthtpad.  Moreorer,  theeommon  mode  of  auppliea- 
tiag  the  Vaiker  tut  the  aak«  of  tho  Ben,  involveB  a  elear  and  dlatlnet  idea  of 
Ont  fail,  and  givaa  rise  to  the  baHaf  that  the  Father,  Sm,  and  H0I7  Spirit  an 
thne  Mparata  and  diatinet  divine  belnge."  JJ^e—awti,  p.  ISS.  Tba  aame  o^ 
Jeettonn,  of  eonme,  apply  to  the  etlier  doetrineo  above  reftned  to;  and  henw  w« 
lBdthatth«NewChareh'<reaoBniieenoUodlatorhat«eniOodaad  mm;  nor 
ny  ffigh  Prieat  or  Interceaaai  at  aod*!  right  hand."  Bm  A.  0.  t2S0.  The 
m(ir  who  WMdd  eonparo  tke  ftregoing  viem  with  the  Wevd  of  Sod,  ean  ooa- 
tiWlhrfitllnwfngalinufwtihnltifrpiMaffilHrli  Iv  83;Lnk«^:  lliJidutvll: 
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jeot  the  conosfll  of  God  against  oarselveB,  and  the  only  name  given 
under  heaven  amongst  men  wherebj  we  must  be  aaved :  then,  so 
far  as  the  receivers  of  bis  doctrine  are  concerned,  he  has  neutral- 
ized the  very  object  of  Jesos  in  coming  to  redeem  and  save. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  Swedenborg's  philosophy,  and  psychol- 
ogy, and  theology,  contain  many  important  trnths  —  the  admis- 
sion meets  not  the  requirements  of  the  caw.  Manes,  and  "  Mother 
Ann,"  and  A.  J,  Davis,  and  Dr.  Hare,  and  others,  have  all  taught 
many  truths,  as  all  must  admit.  Bat  what  does  the  admisaion 
amount  to  ?  Joat  nothing.  It  bears  not  in  either  cage  upon  die 
tme  issne. 

And  then  fnrther :  In  Svedenborg's  case,  it  is  more  apparent 
than  in  eidier  of  the  others,  that  he,  by  excess,  and  by  the  long  in- 
dolgence  of  a  dt^osition  to  pry  into  the  onlcnown  and  invisible, 
had  broaght  himself  into  that  condition,  which,  according  to  the 
ezpreae  avermente  of  his  followers  (above  referred  to,)  is  best 
adapted  to  bring  man  into  association  with  those  malignant  spirits 
who  are  ever  on  the.  watch  to  deceive.  He  brought  himself, 
Aerefore,  within  the  sphere  of  their  ioflaence  and  power ;  and 
why  then  may  they  not  have  deceived  him  ?  What  was  to  hin- 
der their  making  him  believe  that  Uie  Lord  revealed  himself  to 
turn ;  opened  to  him  the  spiritn&l  world,  and  commissioned  him 
to  teach  and  publish  all  that  he  has  both  taagfat  and  pablished ; 
and  even  in  his  dying  moments  to  endorse  it  all,  with  all  its  in- 
oonsistenoies,  errors  and  irreconcilable  contradictionB?* 

87-89,  Bom.  tIU:  84,  Mark  xtI:  19,  Col.  iU:  1, 1  Urn. ii; S,  Heb.  i:  8,  IS,  and  jiU 
26,  ud  Till:  1,  ftDd  ix:  24,  ud  x:  12,  Mid  xU:  8,  1  Pet  iii;  22,  1  John  ii;  1, 
S*T.  lii:  S,  ud  t:  18,  ud  sIt:  I,  18. 

*  The  Bev.  B.  F.  Bftmtt,  (to  irhom  ire  1ibt«  klrekdj  esTeral  timet  r«ferr«d,) 
in  B  letlflT  to  the  New  Tork  OkrUtiM  Tnguirer  of  Feb.  21,  186T,  tliiu  adTerta  to 
tkii  anbjeot : 

"  In  deol>i»tiDiu  of  tUa  lort  did  Bwedenborg  peniBt  till  the  eloee  of  hia  nat- 
ural life.  The  eioellent  Swediih  el«rgjmhn  vho  rieited  him  jmt  before  hie 
deeth,  end  when  he  kneir  that  his  eoune  on  euih  wm  nearly  finiBhad,  urged 
him  in  »  meet  solemn  manner,  if  he  had  written  anyUiiiig  oonceming  the  other 
world  t^et  wee  untrue,  "now  to  pnbliih  the  truth  to  the  world,  and  recant  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  what  he  had  adranoed,  einoe  he  had  now  nothing  more 
to  expeet  trom  the  world,  whleh  he  was  lo  ioon  abont  to  leare  forever.  Dpon 
hearing  these  words  from  me,"  oontinnes  the  elergyiun,  "Bwedenborg  railed 
himself  half  vpright  In  U>  bed,  and  pladng  his  sound  hand  upon  his  toeDil, 
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Let  it  be  farther  remembered,  that  no  isBue  is  here  rused  res- 
pecting  the  sincerity  and  venioitj  of  Swedenborg ;  though  thiB 
is  freqaently,  by  Ms  followers,  represented  as  tbe  only  issue.  We 
h&TO  DO  donbt  that  Swedenborg  really  and  tmly  believed  that 
the  Lord  had  appeared  to  him,  and  directed  him  to  do  what  he 
did.  He  believed  that  he  was  divinely  illaminated,  BUT  HB  WAS 
DBasiTBD.  His  wish  was  "  father  to  the  thought ; "  nor  has  he 
fhraiahed  s  particle  of  proof  in  &Tor  of  his  claim  to  any  sach 
illnmination.  That  he  was  pretematnrally  illnminat«d,  we  do  not 
deay.  Bnt  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  in  bis  support,  and  with 
a  vast  array  of  evidence  against  the  truth  of  his  claim,  we  do 
utterly  deny  that  Swedenborg' t  feaehifigs  are  from  Bod!  We  ut- 
terly deny  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  any  heavenly  illumination. 
And  here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  the  matter. 

Mid  with  i«ftl  and  emphuit,  ■  A*  tnie  m  joa  He  ma  before  70U,  bo  tme  1* 
ererj  thing  ikat  I  have  written,  and  I  could  have  uid  more  had  I  been  per- 
mitted. When  ;oa  eome  into  eternity,  jou  will  aee'  all  tliingB  at  I  hare  itated 
and  deHCribed  them,  and  we  ihall  haie  mnoli  to  dlsconree  about  them  with  each 
ether.' " 

"Now,  Uieae  solemn  and  eft-repeated  ueeTerationa  of  onr  Beer  were  eitJier 
tme  or  false.  Either  he  did  eee  and  couTerse  with  angeli  and  spirits ,  as  he 
deolaiee,  or  he  did  not.  If  what  he  asserU  be  nntme,  then  mnst  he  hare  been 
either  innne  or  a  moet  TiUanom  impeitar,  vt  wlMeoelTed.  No  ether  allem». 
live  M»ua  left  ns." 
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Aat.  n.  —  2%«  JTotora  and!  Impert  cf  a  (^trialiim  I^ftuton. 

The  human  misd  tends  to  oecilUte  hetweeu  eztremes;  when 
onsettled,  indinee  to  swing  off  to  the  point  furtheet  possible  from 
that  it  leaves,  which  is  not  onfirequently  one  of  eqnal  or  greater 
error.  The  diaoovery  of  onsonndnese  in  the  fouBdatioDB  of  any 
belief,  which  removes  one  danger,  is  sacoeeded  by  another ;  that, 
all  else  bat  die  necessity  of  escape  lost  sight  of,  the  teniAility  of 
intermediBte  fproonds  will  not  be  considered,  and  there  will  be  no 
pause  in  ihe  retreat  until  the  remotest,  and  perhaps  a  more  fotal, 
point  is  reached.  In  the  weak  or  ill-balaaced  mind  this  tendenay 
is  strongest.  It  a  this  tendency  developed  beyond  its  ordinary 
strength,  more  than  anything  else,  that  makes  the  distinctive 
character  of  minds  which  we  are  accastomed  to  regard  as  cod- 
stitntionally  erratic.  They  stand  only  in  extremes,  ^ey  are 
like  a  shutUe,  which  under  one  impulse  given  it  does  not  stop 
nntil  it  strikes  the  opponte  end  of  die  batton,  and  by  a  siRiilar 
impolse  shoots  back  to  the  fJace  from  which  it  started.  Hence, 
great  revolntions  or  refonnations  require  strong  and  well-baluieed 
minds  to  conduct  them  successfdlly,  and  always  involve  some 
danger  of  a  sacrifice  of  truth  in  the  opposite  direction. 

What  we  have  remarked,  ie  illastrated  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  hmnan  thought  or  speculation  in  which  it  is  posaible  for 
men  to  diffn — in  metaphysical  science,  and  in  whatever  is  theo- 
retic in  politics,  medicine  and  the  physical  sciences;  but  is  most 
observable  in  that  department  in  which  its  effects  are  most  to  be 
deplored — that  is,  in  theological  investigation  and  religious  faith. 
This  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  very  importance  of  truth  here,  and 
the  correspondingly  great  dread  of  error,  which  gives  more  than 
ihe  ordinary  energy  to  the  natural  impulse  to  fly  precipitately 
from  discovered  danger  —  an  energy  which  too  frequently  carries 
tar  beyond  the  point  of  safety.  It  may  seem  paradozii»l,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  truth,  that  nearly  every  great  and  gross 
error  that  prevails  in  any  religious  society  of  much  extent,  had 
its  beginning  in  a  germ  of  truth,  or  is  but  a  violent  and  intem- 
perate protest  against  an  opposite  error.  May  we  not  find  a 
proof  and  illustration  of  this  statement,  in  the  different  eztrems 
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views  among  profeBsed  ChriBtiuis  eoncarning  the  nature  of  the 
SMVuaeota  7  In  the  atrong  diesent  eotered  ofiainst  the  Papal  sa- 
pentitions  of  TransabstantiatioD  and  Sacramental  Begeneration, 
many  Protestant  Christians  —  not  bo  much  in  their  standards,  ae 
in  their  preaching  and  in  the  popular  faith— have  reached  an 
extoeme  which  very  nearly  divests  the  aaoraments  of  all  their  pe- 
coliar  character,  and  robs  themselves  of  the  comfort  and  real 
benefits  they  were  evidently  deugned  to  give ;  by  reducing  them 
down,  dte  one  to  a  mere  form  for  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
the  other  to  a  mere  expression  of  grateful  remembranee  of  the 
auiFerings  of  our  Lord,  or  a  form  for  the  renewed  confession  of 
him.  Now,  whilst  without  iaith  and  the  accompanying  diapoai- 
tiona  which  these  ordinancea  demand,  they  are  utterly  empty; 
and,  therefore,  the  Papal  doctrine  of  their  saving  efficacy  is  false 
and  deadly ;  yet  is  it  not  true  that  with  faith,  they  are  seals  in 
a  covenant  transaction,  which  confirm  and  make  in&llibly  sure  to 
us  ail  the  benefits  they  represent;  and  that  they  are  channels 
through  which  grace  is  actually  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  God's 
believing  people  ?  But  this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  illostration. 
The  tendency  we  are  noting  appears  further,  in  the  reaction  from 
this  Protestant  extreme,  of  emptying  the  sacramente  of  f^oat 
all  their  real  benefits,  in  the  return  of  a  pordon  of  nominally 
Protestant  Christians  to  the  nearly  idenlioal  Papal  error  of  Bap- 
tismal Begeneration.  Baptism,  with  a  determinative  emphasis 
upon  the  external  of  it,  and  regeneration  are  so  connected  under 
the  teachings  of  thia  backward  reformation,  as  to  make  it  next 
to  impossible  for  the  popular  mind  to  apprehend  them  otherwise 
than  as  cause  and  effect,  if  indeed  it  be  not  designed  to  have  them 
so  regarded.  Here  we  have  traced  the  oscillation  forth  and  back' 
between  two  extremes. 

These  observations  have  been  made  under  the  apprehension  that 
some  of  the  views  we  shall  present,  might  not  be  quite  approved 
by  all  our  readers,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  anggeetion  of  tiiis 
important  source  of  error  in  religions  opinion,  might  discover  to 
■ach  as  have  not  been  at  pains  to  settle  definitely  their  own  views 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  the  existence  and  origin  of  error  in 
themselves.  There  may  be  some,  who,  in  their  extreme  care  to 
diMonntenanoe  dangerous  heresies  which  it  has  been  necessary 
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for  them  to  resist,  bare  been  betrayed  on  to  grounds  that  cannot 
be  upheld  by  the  Soriptares;  who  are  better  prepared  to  entertun 
vieva  different  from  their  own,  by  being  pnt  somewhat  npon  seardi 
for  the  effects  in  diemselves,  of  the  tendency  to  which  ve  have 
directed  attention. 

Whilst  all  who  have  made  a  Christian  profession  must  be  inter- 
ested in  the  discassion  of  its  import,  there  are  foor  ctasBes  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  considered  as  specially  needing  to  have  clear 
and  well  defined  riews  on  the  subject:  1.  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who  have  to  instruct  serious,  inquiring  minds,  in  the  duty  and 
nature  of  a  profession  of  religion ;  who  should  have  special  care 
to  impose  no  conditions  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pririlegeB  of  the 
Church,  which  our  Lord  has  not  plainly  ordained.  2.  Ruling 
Elders,  who  with  the  pastor,  in  session,  control  the  entrance  of 
the  Ghnrch;  who  should  seek  to  understand  clearly  what  they 
are  to  expect  and  to  demand  in  applicants  for  admission.  8. 
Thoughtful  persons  who  are  considering  the  duty  of  coming  out 
from  the  world  and  taking  a  public .  stand  as  Christians ;  who 
may  be  decided  upon  this  duty,  or  be  relieTed  of  embarrassing 
difBculty  by  correcting  their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  step. 
4.  Church  members  who  are  desiring  to  be  released  from  thoir 
Christian  profession;  as  also  sessions  which  may  have  to  deal 
with  such  cases.  It  is  upon  what  we  hold  a  Christian  profes- 
non  to  be,  depends  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  there 
can  be  anj  release  from  it.  If  it  be  one  thing,  and  that  one 
thing  what  it  is  held  to  be  in  the  loose  notions  of  many  per- 
sons, then  release,  in  a  certain  state  of  case,  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  is  a  simple  act  of  justice.  But  if  it  be  another  thing, 
it  seems  to  ns  there  is  no  power  in  Uie  Ghorch  to  grant  release. 

Of  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  a  Christian  confession, 
the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Matthew,  are  con- 
clusive :  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  confess  ,me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven : 
But  whosoever  sh^l  deny  me  before  men,  htm  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  It  is  evident,  upon  the 
first  and  most  superficial  view,  and  upon  the  last  and  most  care- 
ful examination  that  can  be  made  of  tiiese  words,  that  iJiey  an- 
nounce a  condition  of  salvation  in  all  ordinary  cases  indispensa- 
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ble.  Oar  Lord'i  acknowledgment  before  the  Father  is  equivalent 
to  s&lvation ;  His  denial  there,  is  equivalent  to  rejection  and  ex- 
tension &oin  heaven.  That,  therefore,  npoD  which  he  rests  this 
his  act  of  confessioQ  or  denial,  mnst  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  salvation,  to  those  who  labor  nnder  no  disa- 
bility of  complying  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this. 
There  is  no  art  tbat  can  take  this  meaning  off  these  words.  It 
were  folly  to  attempt  to  evade  a  bmth  nttered  with  snch  pl&ic- 
ness  by  die  Anthor  of  salvation  himself.  We  are  to  inquire  what 
dtis  confession  is :  First,  as  to  form.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  the  terms  of  salvation,  aa  annonnced  by  oar  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  in  other  places. 

The  first  passage  wo  notice  is  our  Lord's  commigsion  to  the 
Apoedes  at  parting,  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Mark :  "  Go  ye  into 
7  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
'  believeth  andithiptized,  ^hall^be  saved;  but  he  that  believe!^ 
<  not,  shall  be  damned."  Li  thie  statement  we  have,  as  tenus  of 
salvation,  an  inward  exercise  and  an  outward  act— the  latter 
presupposing  and  manifesting  the  former.  Faith  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  ase  of  tbe^symbol  which  attests  and  displays  it ;  and  bap- 
tism is  joined  with  faith  in  the  requisition  which  is  to  be  made 
of  Gospel  hearers  everywhere,  i^ptism  is  sot  put  into  the  re- 
versed statement,  because  no  one  will  be  baptized  who  does  not 
at  leut  profess  to  believe,  and  because  uQbelief  is  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient ground  of  condemnation ;  refusal  of  baptism,  therefore,  was 
not  necessary  to  be  added,  and  the  statement  might  properly 
stop  with  nnbelief.  The  condition  of  salvation  which  our  Lord 
here  makes  is  evidently,  then,  the  same  as  that  tn  Matthew,  a 
manifetted  faith  in  him,  a  faith  displayed  to  men ;  with  the  addi- 
tional information  in  this  place,  that  the  manifestation  required 
is  through  die  ordinance  of  the  Church  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  next  paasage  we  will  notice  is  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Acta, 
where  Peter  follows  his  Master  closely  in  stating  the  terms  of 
salvation.  To  the  multitude  conBoience-stricken  under  hie  preach- 
ing, and  inquiring  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  he 
replied,  "Bepentj  avd  hehapHx^ever^  one_of,j£^  '^  *^*  nwne 
of  Jems  Ghnst,  for  ^e  remission  of  Bios."    Here  again  we  have 
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HI  inirard  exerciae,  followed  by,  and  attested  and  published 
through,  a  symbol;  and  again  baptism  is  a  conditioa  of  saving 
grace.  To  these  statements  may  be  added  the  &et  of  the  bap- 
tism of  all  who  received  Christ  under  the  preaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  showing  by  their  practice,  the  uniform  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  and  those  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  lltb 
chepter  of  lat  Corinthians,  will  give  further  assistance  in  reacH^ 
ing  ihe  end  oT  tEis  inquiry.  The  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  delivered  the  injunction :  "I>o  this  in  remembraoce  of 
me ; "  and  the  Apostle  has  added :  *'  As  often  as  ye  eat  tlus  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Xbrd's  death  till  he  come." 
The  death  of  Gbrist  as  a  propitiatory  offering  for  sin,  is  tlte  great 
central  truth  in  tLe  Gospel  —  IJiat  to  which  faith  in  him  has  par- 
ttcoTar  reference.  K  there  is  any  thing  of  him  to  be  confessed, 
it  is  this.  Now,  he  has  instituted  an  ordinaDee,'*inlh~which  he 
has  connected  a  command  of  observance,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  the  faith  of  those  who  receive  him,  in  the 
virtue  and  power  of  his  death,  and  to  seal  their  interest  in  it. 
This,  therefore,  we  could  not  reasonably  suppose  not  included  in 
that  confession  of  him  before  men,  which  is  the  condition  of  his 
recognitiou  and  acknowledgment  before  bis  Father  in  heaven. 

It  is  plain,  then,  from  this  comparison,  that  when  our  Lord  says, 
.  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also 
-  before  my  Father  wliich  is  in  keaven;  ^ut  whosoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  whicEls 
'  m  heaven ; "  that  he  speaks  of  a  public  aoknovdedgment  sLhim  in 
ways  which  he  should  indicate ;  wHcEHhe  has  now  appointed^_ 
the  ordinances  of  his  Church: — in  Baptism,  which  is  Uiesign  and 
Seal  of  regeneration^and  engrafting  into  him  by  his  Spirit;  and  in 
his  Supper,  which  is  the  profession  of  the  faith  of  his  people  in  his 
redemptoiy  sufferings,  and  the  seal  of  their  interest  in  them. 

Is  this,  then,  the  startling  conclusion  you  reach,  some  may  he 
ready  to  say  —  that  an  open  profession  of  Christ,  connection  with 
the  Church,  baptism  and  participation  in  the  sacramental  supper 
are  necessary  to  salvation  —  so  that  all  without  these  must  be  dis- 
owned of  Chiist  and  perish  ?  Such,  with  but  little  change,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  is  the  conolnsion  to  which  we  have  been  «on* 
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^cted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  irluoh  ire  iuve  aimed  to  coU' 
j  daot  onr  re&dfln  —  that  salv&tioa  U  ordioaril;  limited  to  ^ 
I  Church,  and  out  of  it  there  ia  no  ordinary  poesibility  of  being 

I  saved;  *  that  thoee  who  have  the  Goepel  preaohed  to  them,OT  ar« 
acqatunted  with  it,  and  are  in  circumBtancee  to  comply  with  tbeee 

^  reqaisitionB,  cannot  reasoiiably  hope  for  salvation  out  of  the 
JChorch.  Nothing  different  from  this,  it  eeems  to  as,  can  be 
tanght  by  the  ministers  of  Christ.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to 
change  or  hold  back  an  issue  made  so  distinctly  by  him.  If  any 
object  to  this,  their  objections  lie  not  against  the  preaching  of 
it,  bat  agunst  his  ordination.  Has  he  not  said  it  with  more  dis- 
tinctnesB  and  emphasis  than  we  can  give  to  it  ?  Can  any  thing 
be  more  emphatic  than  his  language  preserved  by  Matthew  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  the  statement  of  the  tenns  of  sal- 
vatioD  he  gave  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  ministry  after  them,  to 
bear  throughout  the  world?  And,  with  refiection,  it  must  be 
seen  that  no  other  conclusion  than  this  can  be  reached.  Has 
the  Lord  Jesus  appointed  the  Church,  and  the  sacramental  ordi- 
nances he  has  connected  with  it,  to  be  indifferent  things,  to  be 
dispensed  widi  at  pleasure  ?  Does  he  lay  commaoda  upon  men, 
and  design  to  save  them  without  obedience  1  Would  be  connect 
salvation  with  a  church  in  the  different  ages  of  time,  if  men  could 
as  well  be  saved  without  it  1  Why  should  we  be  exhorted  to 
cleave  to  OUT  Christian  profession,  even  unto  death  —  and  why 
might  not  mar^rs  have  easily  escaped  torture  and  death,  by  a 
concealment  or  renunciation  of  their  faith  —  if  an  open  confes- 
sion of  him  be  not  indispensable  ?  Will  he  bestow  salvation  upon 
those  who  spurn  from  them  his  own  appointed  symbols  of  it? 
Will  be,  can  he,  without  falsifying  his  word,  own  in  heaven  u 
his,  those  who  on  earth  refuse  to  be  called  by  his  name,  and  will 
not  be  marshaled  among  his  people  1  No  other  conclusion  ia 
possible.  We  are  not  permitted  to  say  less  to  those  sitting  under 
our  ministry,  blessed  with  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Gospel 

,  preached,'  and  with  the  opportunity  of  obeying  it.  They  alone 
J^jrho  confess  Christ  before  men,  in  the  ways  he  has  ordainedj'cim 

1  expect  a  confession  by  him  before  hjs  Father  in  heavenT^ 

I  But  is  it  still  objected  that  this  doctrine  seema  harsh  and 
*  ConfWBioB  of  lalth,  ohiy .  xxv;  Stb.  IL 
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Mvere,  and  attaches  too  mnch  importance  to  axternals  ia  reHgion  ? 
Where  is  the  harshnese  ?  The  Son  of  Ood  stooped  from  heaTen 
to  earth,  and  even  to  death  Itself,  to  qnaliiy  himself  to  be  a 
Sarionr,  to  acquire  the  right  to  sare ;  he  hae  pablished  Qie  offers 
of  salratios,  apon  terms  easy  to  be  understood,  and  both  possible 
and  easy  of  compliance ;  we,  as  his  ministers,  convey  Aose 
offers,  and  make  known  those  terms  to  men ;  ia  there  harslmesB 
in  the  ordination,  or  in  onr  preaching  it,  that  if  they  reject  they 
cannot  receire  ? 

It  is  a  safScient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  attach  too  much 
importance  to  externals  in  religion,  that  we  attach  only  what  our 
Lord  has  most  plainly  attached.  We  must  be  at  pains  to  dis- 
claim the  idea  that  a  mere  connection  with  the  Church  will  save, 
or  that  the  sacramental  water  and  bread  and  wine  act  like  a 
charm  in  removing  the  defilement  of  sin  and  renewing  the  temper 
of  the  mind.  It  is,  of  ooorse,  from  no  such  estimate  of  the  sav- 
ing properties  of  these  externals,  that  they  are  to  be  insisted 
opOQ  as  necessary ;  but  as  the  exponents  and  manifestations  of 
foith,  and  as  the  divinely  appointed  tests  of  an  obedient  and  filial 
spirit.  It  is  because  by  revising  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of 
Christ,  men  reveal  their  opposition  to  him  and  leave  themselves 
'  among  his  enemiaa;  because  by  rejecting  the  sacramental  sym- 
'  hois  of  his  grace,  they  exhibit  disobedience  and  show  themselves 
\  averse  from  bis  grace.  It  is  for  these  reasons  the  Scriptures  hold, 
and  we  in  expounding  them  are  boand  ton)ring  out  plainly,  that 
these  things  cannot  be  voluntarily  dispensed  with. 

A  popular  objection  may  here  be  answered  in  a  somewhat  pop- 
ular way.  Was  not  the  jienitent  thief,  crucified  with  our  Lord,  " 
savecl  without  connection  with  t^e  mible  Ohoroh?  The  baptis- 
mal water  was  never  poured  upon  his  head,  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  were  never  placed  to  hie  lips  j  yet  from  the  dying 
Lord  he  received  an  assurance,  such  as  no  other  mortarbeforel>r 
since  ever  received,  of  immedTate  entrance  upon  the  blessedness 
of  heaven.  And  oar  dying  friends  and  onr  beloved  dead,  who, 
though  late,  have  yet  at  last  penitently  sought  mercy  in  Christ, 
and  have  departed  with  hope  in  his  abounding  grace,  how  are  we 
to  be  comforted  for  them  if  this  be  a  condition  of  salvation  ? 
The  case  of  the  dying  thief  is  easily  shown  to  be  ezceptional, 
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uid  reliered  of  difficnl^,  hj  the  simple  observation  that  ,it  oc- 
carred  before  the  gener^  pnblicatioii  of  oar  Savionr'B  commands 
in  rektioa  to  confession  of  him,  and  before  the  Christian  Church 
and  its  sacraments  were  fully  inaugurated.  It  was  further  ez- 
oeption^  in  the  impoaabili^  of  a  formal  oomplianoe,  even  if  the 
daty  of  a  sacramental  confession  of  Christ  had  been  established 
and  known  to  him.  But  it  is  a  case  even  of  positive  use  in  il- 
lustrating that  spirit  of  confession,  where  the  sacramental  form 
is  impossible,  which  is  the  attendant  of  true  faith,  and  which  our 
Lord  demands.  What  a  confession  was  that,  when  he  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  as  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven — even  when  he  saw 
him  dying,  and  when  the  faith  of  bis  stontest-hearted  disciples 
was  shaken !  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  any  other ;  bnt 
this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  if  the  display  of  grace  to  him  was 
wonderful,  his  faith  was  also  wonderthl.  Can  it  be  beliered  that, 
if  he  could  have  6een  released  from  the  cross  and  restored  to 
liberty,  ho  would  have  refused  to  make  any  kind  of  confesmon 
believed  to  be  demanded  by  his  Lord?  So  it  is  our  privilege 
now,  standing  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  sinner,  to  encourage 
him  to  look  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  to  assure  him  of  bis 
grace  if  he  ontj  believe  —  though  it  be  impossible,  or  judged  by 
others  inexpedient,  for  him  to  make  a  oonfesaion  of  Christ  in  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church;  yet  a  disposition  that  would  lead  to 
a  cheerfid  and  public  acknowledgment  of  his  Saviour  in  the  ways 
he  has  ^pointed,  if  the  disabilities  were  removed,  must  be  held 
to  be  an  indispensable  evidence  of  true  &ith.  Even  in  these 
cases,  whidi  involve  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  a 
pastor's  duties  —  where  the  sacraments,  when  requested  by  persons 
drawing  nigh  to  death,  have  to  be  withheld  for  fear  of  encour- 
aging a  reliance  upon  mere  ordinances,  or  are  rendered  impossi* 
ble  by  the  oondition  of  the  persons  —  even  in  these  oases,  the 
minds  of  the  uck  or  dying  are  not  to  be  taken  off  the  sacraments 
by  detraction  of  these  divine  institutions,  but  by  proper  explan- 
ations of  their  nature,  or  of  the  duty  of  the  person  as  affected  by 
their  circamstanoes. 

This  much  we  have  aseertuned  of  the  confession  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  requires,  that  it  is  to  be  open  and  public,  and  is  to 
embrace  s  snbmissioa  to  and  acknowledgment  of  him  in  the  or- 
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dinanceB  of  his  Church.  It  ia  to  oonfeBs  Uri  bj'  becotniog  his 
people,  enlisting  under  his  banner,  wearing  his  liverT',  and  eating 
»t  his  table.  This  he  requires,  with  pain,  on  refusal  or  Toluntary 
hilnre,  of  being  disowned  of  him  before  his  Father  in  heaven. 
Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  when  the  high  priest  went  into 
the  hoi;  of  holies  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  to  make  an 
offering  and  intercession  for  the  people,  he  bore  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  inscribed  upon  his  breastplate,  that  thej 
might  have  a  special  remembrance  before  the  Lord.  Our  High 
Priest  has  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  now  stands  in  heav- 
en with  ^e  names  of  all  his  people  upon  his  breast  The  niuses 
of  none  who  refose  to  own  him  are  there.  There  is  no  remem- 
brance or  mention  of  them  there.  And  when  at  last  he  shall 
oount  over  his  own  with  the  Father  —  when  his  confession  will 
open  the  door  of  heaven,  and  his  denial  will  anlock  the  door  of 
hell  —  the  names  of  none  such  will  be  recognleed  in  the  count. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  called  to  preach 
tiie  gospel,  whether  they  make  this  issue  with  their  hearers  u 
distinctly  and  squarely  as  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  seem  to  de- 
mand ;  whether  there  is  not  in  respect  to  this  a  relaxation  of  hia 
own  conditions  of  salvation ;  whether  the  sacroments  of  the  Churcli 
can  be  set  down  among  non-essentials,  or  any  voluntary  omission 
of  them  be  allowed  to  consist  with  grace  and  s^vation;  whether 
the  act  of  embracing  Christ  in  any  ordinary  ease  can  be  admitted 
to  be  complete  until  it  is  sealed  with  his  own  appointed  seals ; 
whether  the  heresy  which  asserts  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments 
as  saving  ordinances,  has  not  had  an  inflnence  to  cause  them  to 
be  nndervalaed  and  disparaged  as  ordinances  for  the  expression 
of  futh  in  Ohrist,  as  for  the  communication  of  grace  to  trae  be- 
lievers. It  is  of  importance  for  practical  effect  in  preaching,  that 
dnty  be  taught  and  pressed  in  its  proper  connection,  and  that  ire 
j^ss  with  earnestness  those  things  that  lie  clearly  within  the 
power  of  men.  There  are  very  many  important  truths  whioh 
must  be  tangfat  with  a  view  to  indoctrination  and  preparstion  for 
duty,  but  with  which  duty  does  not  directly  connect.  Thus  the 
Decessity  of  regeneration  ia  a  vital  truth  which  must  be  preadied  ; 
but  we  cannot  exhort  men  to  get  a  new  heart  as  we  would  direct 
them  to  go  and  get  a  new  hat  or  a  new  coat.    Now  irtwt  reaBoa 
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is  ibere  in  preasiog  dnty  at  poiDte  vhere  helpleas  inability  stares 
men  in  the  &oe,  and  wh«re  exhortstionB  may  only  serve  to  be- 
wilder, and  yet  reiazing  tiie  demands  of  our  Saviour  for  tbat 
which  is  cle&rly  within  Uieir  power?  Men  cannot  make  them- 
selves new  hearts,  but  they  can  make  a  confession  of  Christ ; 
why  ahoold  the  one  be  held  to  be  a  necessity  and  the  other  a  very 
Beariy  indifferent  thing  ?  Our  Lord's  commission  to  Ms  ministers 
exhibits  the  dinne  wisdom  which  they  are  to  imitate,  in  locating 
duty  at  the  points  where  the  responsibility  of  men  in  relation  to 
the  gospel  be^ns  —  thftt  is,  in  believing  and  confessing. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  what  -a  Christian  profession  is  as  to 
ggprauan ;  what  it  is  persons  profess,  declare  or  say,  in  standing 
ap  to  make  themselves  known  as  ChristJans,  in  receiving  baptism, 
and  in  Bitting  at  the  Lord's  table.  To  bring  the  point  out  dis- 
tinctly and  give  the  discussion  the  most  practical  shape,  we  will 
pursue  the  enquiry  with  a  case  before  us,  which  is  one  familiar 
in  pastoral  experience.  It  ia  that  of  a  serioua  enquirer,  whose 
state  of  mind,  as  rdates  to  all  the  preceding  concerning  the  ob- 
ligaHOQ  asd  necessity  of  a  sacramental  confession  of  Clifist,  may 
be  expressed  in  these  words :  I  admit  the  correctness  and  una- 
voidable truth  of  the  construction  you  have  placed  npon  the 
Saviour's  utterances.  I  am  bound  to  concede,  tJiat  salvation  for 
^ose  who  know  the  gospel  and  labor  under  no  providential  dis- 
ability of  compliance,  is  limited  to  the  Church.  I  feel  that  the 
condition  is  just  and  reasonable ;  they  should  be  willing  to  con- 
fess Christ  before  men,  in  uiy  way  he  has  orduned,  who  desire 
to  be  confessed  by  him  in  heaven.  I  trust  I  feel  no  opposition 
at  repugnance  in  my  heart  to  this  reasonable  condition.  I  am 
sore  I  earnestly  desire  both  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  be  able  to 
profess  myself  such.  I  long  and  I  pray  to  be  made  fit  to  make 
Ais  proflMsioa,  and  to  enter  into  tiie  Church.  But  thwe  is  & 
change  of  heart  necessary  before  this  step,  which  I  fear  I  have 
not,  witluKit  iriiich  by  mdcing  a  profession  I  would  perjure  my- 
adf  and  increaee  my  pres«it  guilt.  How  can  I  consistently  and 
bonestly  take  this  step  1 

Here  is  brought  out  the  misconception  of  the  ngnificance  of  a 
C3iristiaa  o<»£essk)n,  which  we  wish  partieulsrly  to  expose.  Is 
it  tne  tbat  in  otMoiag  out  Erom  the  vorid  and  ttanding  up  before 
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men  to  make  ourselTes  knoirn  ae  Christauis,  or  ia  sitting  ftt 
the  Lord's  table  among  hia  profesBed  people,  we  profess  •  fiutli  in 
onr  own  sabjectire  state  —  that  we  believe  a  change  we  call  re- 
generation has  taken  place  within  usl  Have  the  many  thousands 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  given  their  solemn  pabUc  asseveration 
of  their  regenerate  state,  either  as  the  whole  or  as  a  part  of  their 
profession  ?  Or  is  there  an  intelligent  believer,  however  precious 
the  hope  and  consolation  he  has  in  Christ,  who  would  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  affirm  that  he 
has  been  born  of  the  spirit  of  God,  or  would  accept  or  retain  a 
standing  in  any  society,  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  make  this 
affirmation  ?  Is  the  mere  opinion  of  ourselves  of  so  much  import- 
ance, either  to  the  world  or  to  ourselves,  as  to  be  worthy  of  or 
to  justify  so  solemn  a  profession  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  any  where 
require  this,  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  or  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  ? 

It  is  plain,  upon  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  object 
of  the  faith  published  in  a  Christian  profession,  is  out  of  as,  and 
not  in  us  — not  our  own  subjective  state,  but  Christ,  the  Lord,  the 
Redeemer.  This  appears  in  our  Lord's  words  in  Matthew :  "Who- 
soever shall  confess  me  before  men"  —  not  himself  as  the  subject 
of  a  change  of  heart,  or  hia  own  regeneration,  but  me  — "  him  will 
I  confess  also,  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Paul  says, 
in  the  10th  chapter  of  Bomans  —  and  this  he  calls  the  word  of 
'  faith,  or  essence  of  the  doctrine  he  preached;  "If  thou  shalt 
'  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Iiord  Jetui,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
:beart  that  God  hath  railed  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  ' 
"The  Lord  Jesus,  —  Jesus  in  all  that  he  claimed  to  be,  in  all  the 
offices  he  fills  for  salvation,  and  the  reality  and  divine  power  of 
his  resurrection  —  this  the  Apostle  makes  the  substance  of  coa- 

(fession.  Philip  said  to  the  eunuch:  "If  thou  believest  with  all 
thine  heart,  thou  mayest  be  baptized."  The  eunuch  replied :  **  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God ; "  and  immediately 
he  was  baptized.  This  was  the  confession  upon  which  he  was 
baptized.  And  this  is  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  Soripturea  as 
to  the  object  of  faith. 

What  we  confess,  then,  in  coming  into  the  Church,  ia  Christ ; 
what  we  publish  is  our  &ith  in  him.    The  publication  msdo  by 
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Isll  irho  Tare  baptized  b;  the  Apostles,  WM  of  tfaeir  ftith.  Th«j 
bdiOTed  and  were  baptized.  |^aith,  mclat^ng  obe^epfie,-  is  Uade 
the  Bubstuioe  of  the  profession  in  baptism  by  our  staadards,  in 
t3\  Uie  places  where  the  subject  is  treated.  *  Faith  is  Uie  defia- 
ing  distinction  of  the  Choroh  as  a  soraety.  The  trne  CHiaroh  oon- 
sists  of  trae  belioTera ;  the  visible  CUmrch  of  professed  belieTsn, 
and  their  ohildren.  Faith  constitutes  a  Ohristiaa  and  the  comma- 
nity  of  ChristianB.  Like  precious  faith  f  is  the  fellowBhip  of  the 
Gospel,  the  family  bond  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  %  Belierers,  it 
ia  said  in  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  early  Church,  were  the 
more  added  unto  the  Lord.  |1  Timothy  was  exhorted  by  Paul,  to 
be  an  example  of  the  belieTers.  §  When  the  Apostie  would  dis- 
tingnish  a  Christitui  man  from  those  sot  GhristiaD,  or  a  ChristiaD 
relative  fi-om  others,  he  uses  the  qualifying  term  hdieving,  or 
desoribfls  as  one  that  Mieveth ;  as — believing  masters,  unbelieving 
huBband,  an  hosbond  that  believeth  not,  a  w^e  that  believeth  not, 
any  man  or  woman  that  believeth.^  All  men  other  than  Chris- 
tiMB  itre^termed  unWieverajmd  unbelieving.  Taith  nuikes  tiie 
broad  distinctioD  between  the  two  portions  of  the  race.  TTnbelief 
expresses  the  natural  state,  and  foitji  tiie  state  of  grace.  **  What 
men  publish  in  coming  into  the  Ohuroh,  therefore,  is  that  whidt 
constitutes  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Church,  the  ground  of 
the  fellowship  of  God's  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  both  to 
titem  and  their  common  Redeemer ;  tiiat  is,  their  faith  in  Christ — 
and  not  their  regeneration. 

The  roost  ardent  friend  of  evangelical  truth,  now,  need  not  be 
alarmed  lest  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  be  sacrificed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  this  view  of  a  Christian  profession,  or  lest  we 
reduce  the  profession  to  the  expression  of  a  bare  inteUectnal  be- 
lief in  Christ,  such  as  any  man  who  is  not  an  infidel  might  make. 
Ifothing  can  be  needed  beyond  the  fact  that  we  accept  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church  in  their  obvious  sense,  to  give  assurance  tiiat 
ire  h<dd  with  all  possiUe  mdI  to  the  tmth  —  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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must  reneir  our  irratched  Hfttnres  to  fit  us  for  Ae  Mniie  otQoi 
and  for  heaven,  and  to  the  necessity  6i  spiritnality  mid  eng^^- 
nesa  of  the  heart  in  bU  true  religion.  BntTTis  import»)t  to  define 
with  great  oleamess  the  preoise  signifioaoce  of  a  profesfflon  of  re- 
ligion as  it  is  called,  in  order  that  we  ma;  remoye  one  of  tlie  most 
formidaUe  difficulties  from  the  way  of  sorions-minded  hearers  of 
t^  Gospel.  And  it  is  imperatire  on  us  that  we  exclnde  OTory 
condition  of  salvatioc  or  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Chnrch,  which  onr  Lord  has  not  plainly  ordained. 

The  New  Testament  Scriptures  thronghont  teach,  m^  ole^rnpas 
and  prominence,  that  regenerationTs  neceseary  to  salvatiop.  Es- 
peoially  is  this  announced  with  graat  empEasie  by  our  Lord  in  his 
discourse  with  NicodemuB.  Our  jtwidards^  also,  require  a  credible 
or  hogeKl.eTJdence  of  this  change,  in  all  applicants  before  (heir 
admission  into  the  Church.  But  the  candidate's  certain  knowledge 
or  even  confident  belief  that  be  has  experienced  this  change,  is  re- 
quired by  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  our  standards,  as  neoeeaary 
to  a  state  of  grace,  to  admiaeion  to  the  sacramental  ordinances,  or 
to  final  salvation.  Much  less  can  a  solemn  public  profession  of 
snch  knowledge,  or  such  confident  belief,  be  demanded  of  those 
coming  into  the  Charch,  as  the  whole  or  as  part  of  the  confession 
the  Lord  Jeaua  requires.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  who  oon- 
trol'tiie  entrance  into  the  Church  and  the  approach  to  the  seiz- 
ing ordinances  —  and  to  this  observation  we  direct  the  special  at- 
tention of  such — to  seek  to  discover  a  true  Christian  experience 
in  rebtion  to  this  work  of  the  Spiritj'in  all  those  whom  they 
receive  into  the  Church ;  by  enquiring  into  their  religious  views. 


knowledge,  feelings,  purposes  and  exercises;  and  to  admit  none 
of  whose  renewal  a  reasonable  and  charitable  hope  cannot  be  en- 
tertained. The  fact  of  the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  applicant,  they  are  sot  to  take  upon  his  formation, 
bat  are  to  try  to  find  oat  for  themselvee.  The  opinion  of  none 
of  ns  oonoeming  ourselves  in  this  matter,  perhaps,  is  wwth  madi; 
but  especially  is  the  mere  opinion  of  the  young  Christian  aboat 
hie  own  regeneration,  of  littie  value.  He  may  lack  the  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  application  of  Scriptural  teste,  which  are  required 
for  determining  lt<  Others  of  more  knowledge  and  experience 
can  better  judge  of  it  than  he.     An  iateUigent  and  praetieed 
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pfaTmcaan  doM  not  BpproMh  his  patient  to  tA  him  what  tia 
^tiaease  ie ;  that  is  for  his  aaperior  knowledge  wd  sbU  to  &wl 
oat  He  directs  his  ettquiiies  so  as  to  elicit  symptom*,  and  then 
makes  bis  otb  diagnosis.  The  patiest  tells  him  he  feels  weak- 
ness of  limbs,  B«mbneu  in  his  arms,  lauitade,  dqtresrion  of 
spirits,  pain  uid  confitsion  of  head;  the  tongae  ii  found  to  be 
white,  aad  the  poise  qnidc  and  imall ;  he  may  Hun  tell  &»  p»- 
ticDt  that  he  has  Typhus  Fever.  In  somewhat  similar  manner  a 
BesaioB —  who,  if  at  all  qsalified  for  their  plaoe,  most  know  more 
of  the  marks  <^  tme  ooaTernon  than  the  onadidate  — shonld  se^ 
the  evideBfleB,  and  not  his  opinion,  of  his  regenerate  staite.  They 
shonld  examine  him  in  relation  to  the  deeiBiTe  feat«rea  of  Chris- 
tian character;  after  which  their  opinion  of  his  state  may  be 
more  reliaUe  than  any  he  can  give. 

Still  further,  whilst  the  evidences  of  regeneration  are  required 
in  the  applicaat  for  admission  to  the  oommnnion  of  the  Ghnrch, 

(the  chief  of  those  eridenees  ie  Cai^.  'Fbe  Apo«t]e  John  says: 
"He  that  beUeveth  that  Jesofl  is  the  (^ist,  is  bom  of  God."  It 
is  preeisriy  because  faith  is  the  exercise  of  a  regenerate  heart, 
and  that  one  in  which  obedience  and  all  holy  affections  have  their 
spring — which,  ther«£n-e,  is  botii  coaclusive  and  iaohuive  of  all 
<jse  belonging  to  a  regeoerate  sonl —  that  it  alooe,  in  l^e  Serip- 
torea,  definee  sad  deeoribes  a  Christian.  That,  thwefore,  which 
the  offioers  of  the  Chm^  are  speeially  to  seek  to  find  out,  in 
ordtt  to  jadge  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  the  CHuiroh  —  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  form  in  whieh  the  expiiry  ean  be  Scrip- 
twally  pursoed —  is  whethra*  he  hss  a  tme  futh  in  Christ.  If  he 
has  Buoh  a  bitk,  he  is  bom  of  God.  To  eaqnire  whc^r  he  has 
BBch  a  faith,  is  to.  eaqnif  e  whether  he  is  bom  of  die  Spirit.  To 
suppose  a  bench  of  Christian  elders  satined  of  a  candidate's  &i&  ' 
and  &ot  Battflfi«d  of  his  reganention,  is  to  «appoae  them  as  weak 
and  igBorant  a«  the  babe  is  Christ  who  may  be  belore  theu  —  be- 
lierisg,  oiMBeious  of  faitii,  yet  dlstrostiiil  of  his  experience  of  l^e 
RDewing  influence  ot  the  Spirit ;  and  in  the  Ytry  same  error  from 
lAich  we  seek  to  remove  him ;  nay,  in  error  grosser  and  more 
obstinate,  since  he  has  a  natural  diSdeaoe,  from  his  deep  sense 
of  perH<MkaI  nnworthiness,  in  drawing  the  legitimate  conolosion — > 
■we  cmUj  dnira  for  others — frnn  his  «tm  fcith  coaoeraing  bis 
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own  state.  It  would  be  an  ignorance  in  them  of  the  rerj  letter 
of  th«  Boripture  joBt  quoted.  The  eDqnir;  for  faitii,  then,  b^ng 
eeaentially  equivalent  to  that  for  regeneration,  all  iha  variooB 
tests  giTOn  in  the  Soriptorea  may  be  osed  for  detenninisg  it. 
The  session  are  to  try  to  find  oat  from  the  candidate  before  than, 
whether  he  has  the  correct  yiewe  which  tme  faith  reqnires — of 
biiTnoed  of  a  Saviour,  of  tEe  way  mwhlch  he  isto  be  saved,  of 
what__^h5ifltjB_^Bpd  what^  has  done;  whether  hs_ELaB_t5^  afiec- 
tions  which  fei^^coME^  —  reEcntmce  of  Bin,  andJqTe_for 
(^jfcf^hifl  geogle  aucLfor  apiritual.  thingjg ;  whether  Christ  is 
both  prt^rly  apprehended  and  truBtfnlly  embraced,  which  is  the 
essence  of  faith ;  whether  there  is  wrought  in  the  heart  the  dis- 
(wsitiou  to  obedience  which  accompanies  tme  &ith. 

But  now,  ^ough  faith  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  and  the  coneiii- 
w?e  evidence  in  itaeJf  of  regenerating  grace,  the  profession  of 
tiiese  two  liungs  —  faith  and  new  birth  —  is  by  no  means  identi- 
cal. The  knowledge  of  the  two  is  of  different  kinds.  The  one  is 
a  conscious  act  of  the  soul  which  may  be  confidently  pubhshed. 
The  other  is  a  judgment,  an  inference  ftom  the  Word  of  God  and 
this  experience.  When  we  ask  »  man  whether  he  has  Uth  in 
Jesus  Christ,  be  can  reply  confidently,  I  know  that  I  believe.  If 
we  ask  him  whether  he  is  regenerate,  we  ask  him  for  an  opinion, 
which  it  may  be  difBcult  for  him  to  give.  He  may  lack  die 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptarea  which  is  necessary  to  a  reliable  judg- 
ment, or  find  great  difficulty  in  applying  his  theoretical  knowU 
edge  to  himself,  when  it  inTolves  a  judgment  wludt  seems  to  him 
so  high  and  bo  inconsistent  with  his  great  nuworthiness.  And 
the  Scriptures  seem  to  require  modesty  in  pronouncing  upon  our 
own  state — that  we  shall  be  very  bold  in  confessing  Christ,  but 
very  modest  in  professing  concerning  ourBelves.  We  are  c(wu- 
manded  to  rejoice  wItE  fear.  ^Tt  is  certainly  an  imperfection, 
either  of  Imowledge  or  of  foith,  to  lack  assurance  of  a  regenerate 
state  and  of  final  salvation ;  yet  it  is  plun  that  a  genuine  faith 
may  exist  without  it— that  even  when  assurance  is  possessed  it 
is  to  be  modestly  entertained  —  and  tbat  it  is  fwth  in  Glirist,  and 
not  such  assurance  concerning  ourselves,  we  are  required  to 
publish. 

We  will  now  state  briefly,  as  we  apprehend  it,  the  preeise  sig- 
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9  of  ft  Christian  profession.  It  is  not  a  profesnon  of  our 
own  sobjeotive  state,  as  being  regeneratd  or  born  aneir.  We 
canot  require  joong  ChristiaiiB  to  come  ont  snd  make  a  solemn 
uiereration  of  this  kind,  wbich  were  of  eo  little  wordi  if  the; 
coidd  make  it,  and  which  the  most  experienced  believer  might 
hesitate  to  make.  That  which  is  t«  be  published  is  something 
much  higher  and  more  important,  and  yet  is  a  matter  of  far  more 
^^defimte  knowledge.  A  Christian  profession  is  a  confcBSion  of 
■  Christ ;  a  publication  of  lai^  in  hiair.  &  faith  whose  object  is  out 
;  nfgd  not  in  ■«.  It  is  a  faith  not  merely  speculative  or  Iiiatori- 
e^,  or  limited  to  a  sin^e  fact  or  a  portion  of  the  factjj  conce^ng 
^nstT  It  is  a  faith  confessed  with  the  lips  frwn  liie  heart,*iind 
[  wluch  embracgfi^al!  tJie  work  and  offices  of  CKSst.  TtTs  such  a 
belief  on  him  as  a  cRvme  and  appointed  Saviour,  as  works  re- 
pentance  for  sins,  love  for  hisperson,  dependence  upon  his  atone- 
'  nent  and  mediatJonl^reTiance  upon  his  grace  to  sancti!^  and  to 
\tsve,  submiBBJon  to  his  authority  and  bSetfience  to  Ma  commands. 
The  publication  of  this  faith  is  in  the  form  of  a_coyerij^  with 
^rist,  of  which  tlie  sacraments  of  the  Church  are  the  signs  and 
seals.  The  believer  engages  himself  to  the  Saviour — to  trust, 
lovfi  and.a^edience  —  to  accept  his  perfect  salvation,  and  to  live 
andjiejn  his^service.  iHie  language~bT?Ke  beart  in  the  transac- 
tion  is  expressed  in  one  of  our  hymns  :  — 

To  tiiis  dear  covenant  of  thy  woid| 

I  set  my  worthless  name  ; 
I  seal  the  engagement  to  my  Lord, 

And  make  my  humble  claim. 

Thy  light,  and  stren^h,  and  pardonini;  grace, 

Aad  glofj  shall  be  mine  ; 
My  life  and  sool,  my  heart  and  fleak, 

And  all  my  pOB#rB„Mre_thigp. 

This  is  a  far  more  valuable  expression  &om  the  yonng  Chris- 
tian, than  any  affirmation  of  hi^  regeneraUon,  and,  we  hold,  is 
the  true  expression  in  a  Ghristiaa  profession. 

The  views  which  we  have  presentetf —  which  we  believe  are  in 
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•greemeDt  vitb  the  Seriptoree,  vitix  oor  Goiifeanon  of  Faith  tui 
Catechisms,  utd  with  the  older  standaTd  writers  of  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  —  we  sabmit  first  ta  onr  brethren  ia  the  Diiwstry  Mid 
eldership.  If  the  import  of  a  profession  of  religioa  were  set  fordi 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  present  it — partionlarly  as  involnng 
no  affirmation^  one  way  or  the  other^  of  the  person  making  it, 
concerning  his  regeneration  —  thus  relieving  him  of  the  painfol 
diffidence  and  trouble  of  conscience  on  this  score ;  woi^d  not 
man;  who  are  discouraged  by  this  difficulty  meeting  them  at  the 
very  threshold,  be  led  to  the  serious  consideration  of  their  whole 
duty  in  relation  to  a  ChriatLan  life  ?  And  would  diere  not  be 
many  more  applicants  for  admission  into  oor  Churches,  who 
would  make  useful  and  exemplary  mHubers}  If  this  view  were 
entertained  by  onr  aesBions,  uid  kept  before  them  in  their  exam- 
inations of  candidates,  would  not  Uiose  exaimnations  be  rendered 
more  discriminating,  and  far  lees  of  a  terror  to  those  desiring  to 
eome  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  ?  And,  espeoi^y,  oan 
we,  without  imposing  conditions  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  which  our  Lord  has  not  ordained,  demand 
more,  of  those  seeking  admission  from  us,  than  a  erediUe  profe»- 
sion  of  faith  in  him  ? 

If  there  ahonld  be  among  the  readers  of  thrae  pages,  any 
serioos  persons  enquiring  into  their  daty  in  respect  to  taking  a 
public  stand  ae  ChriBtians,  we  commend  to  their  carefal  consid- 
eration the  views  that  have  been  presented.  Jt  will  be  found,  we 
think,  that  a  professioD  of  religion,  while  solemn  in  its  nature  and 
obligations,  is  yet  not  the  anreasonable,  dreadful  and  appalling 
thing  that  they  may  have  conceived  it  to  be.  There  is  in  it  no 
terrible  deposition  upon  oath  to  a  fact  abont  which  they  cannot 
but  have  misgivings,  of  the  regeneration  of  their  hearts  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  If  tiiey  have  faith  in  the  divine  Saripar  and  can 
affirm  that,  they  should  not  longer  keep  back  from^the  jiacra- 
mental  ordinances  in  which  it  is  profeesed,  and  by  which  it  is 
B^ngthened.  If  they  fee)  that  their  ifaith  is  small  and  weak^ 
they  may  know  that  it  is  not  the  strength  but  the  kind  of  faith 
the  Savioor  requires.  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break.  See  the 
fhtil  and  slender  reed  on  the  river  bank ;  a  stone  thrown  with  in- 
advertence from  the  hand  of  a  boy  will  prostrate  it.    Sucbt  al- 
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reftdy  braued  and  ready  to  fall,  is  tilie  emblem  of  the  ireaknesB 
of  a  faith  he  will  accept  and  cheri^.  If  Uiey  have  any  faith, 
any  wanning  of  heart  towards  him,  any  trust  in  him,  let  them 
not  be  afraid  tliat  he  will  reject  them.  Let  them  not  be  afrud 
to  approach  him'in  the  ordinaiwee  he  has  appointed  for  the  man- 
ifefitation  and  sapport  of  bia  people. 

The  viewB  presented  have,  also,  an  important  bearing  on  the 
qaestion  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  release  from  a  Obristian 
profession.  The  answer  to  the  question  turns  upon  what  a  Chris- 
tian profession  is  decided  to  be.  If  it  be  a  profession  of  regen- 
eration, then  the  person  who  makes  it,  if  he  is  afterwards  satis- 
fied that  he  was  mistaken  and  is  yet  unregenerate,  can  come  back 
to  tiie  Church  and  reasonably  demand  that  his  name  be  canceled 
from  ita  roll.  But  if  it  be  a  publication  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
a  covenant  with  bim,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  Church  to  decide 
that  his  faith  was  wrong -~  that  Jesus  is  not  tlie  divine  Saviour — 
or  to  annul  his  engag^nent  with  the  Lord.  It  is  a  step  he  must 
take  upon  his  own  responsibility.  The  development  of  this  argu- 
ment, however,  does  not  come  within  the  bounds  which  were  in 
the  outstart  proposed  for  this  discussion.  The  bearing  of  the  dis* 
cnssioo  upon  the  question  is  barely  noted,  for  the  consideration 
of  any  who  may  have  it  as  a  practical  question  before  them. 

R.  L.  B. 
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VlfHtu.  Die  HeUigen  Sckriften  AlUn  wul  Jfaun  Buitdea  in 
Gothitcher  Spraehe.  MU  Oegeniibenteheiulem  Giiei^itekem 
und  Lateinitcfiem  Texte,  Amnerhmgen,  W^rierlmdi,  Spradt/- 
lehre,  und  GetchtchUicher  Sinieiiung  van  H.  F,  Mtatmann. 
Stultgari.     VerUg  von  S.  G.  LUtcJUng.    1867. 

No.  n. 

The  Goths,  as  we  attempted  to  show  is  m  previoas  artide,  be- 
longed to  ^e  great  Germanic  &mily  of  nationB.  GiTtatJanitf 
was  first  introdaced  among  them  hj  Christian  captives,  taken  in 
their  wars  against  the  Roman  empire,  daring  the  third  centnry. 
Among  these  captires  were  peisons  of  the  elerical  order,  whose 
dignified  appearance,  exemplary  walk,  and  actire  charity  made  » 
deep  and  abiding  impressioQ  npon  tiie  nide  and  sosoeptible  sons 
of  the  North.  These  missioaary  captiree  oontinned  among  tho 
Goths  and  labored  for  the  diffneion  of  Christiaoit;  among  them. 
To  sach  an  extent  were  their  labors  snccesBfiil  that  Socrates 
mentions,  among  the  bishops  who  sabsoribed  the  decisions  of  tiio 
Nicene  Coancil,  a  oertua  Theophiias,  bishop  of  Uie  Goths. 

Among  the  Christian  families  carried  sway  captive  by  the 
Goths  were  the  ancestors  of  Ulphilas.  According  to  Fhilostoi- 
gius,  a  Cappadocian,  they  were  taken  from  Sadagothia,  or  Sada- 
golthina,  a  viUage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  PamassoB,  in 
Cappadoda.  From  this  country  Basil  of  Ctesarea  says  that  the 
Goths  received  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity,  a  statement  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  onion  of  the  Gothic  with  the  Cappadociut 
Churches,  at  a  later  period. 

The  name  of  Ulphilas,  though  he  was  of  Roman  origin,  is  Ger- 
man, which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  long  residencs 
of  his  ancestors  among  the  Goths.  It  is  variously  written  Ulphi- 
las, Ulfilas,  Wulfila,  and  evidently  correapouds  to  the  modem 
German  name  Wolf. 

Concerning  the  date  of  his  birth  historians  are  not  agreed. 
According  to  Philostorgius  he  was  employed  in  negotiations  with 
the  emperor  Constantine,  who  had  a  hi^  respect  for  him,  and 
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caQed  him  the  Moses  of  his  time.  This  historian  places  the  whole 
period  of  Ulphilas'  labors,  within  the  reigo  of  Gonstantine ;  bnt 
this  is  contradicted  b;^  the  statements  of  other  Church-historians. 
These  contradictor;  statements  Neander  thinks  may  be  brought 
into  agreement  bj  aasmning  that  Ulphilaa  lived  to  a  ver;  old  age. 
He  supposes  that  he  began  his  labors,  as  a  bishop  among  the 
(Joths,  as  early  as  &e  time  of  Oonstantine ;  and  then  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  testimony  of  historians  be  conjectures  that  he  may 
have  exercised  the  functions  of  the  episcopal  ofiSee  during  »  pe- 
riod of  fifty  years.  This  oonjectnre,  however,  does  not  accord 
wi^L  the  statement  of  a  manuscript,  preserved  in  Paris,  which, 
from  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  is  believed  to  belong 
to  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  This  mannscript,  or 
rather  a  note  inserted  in  it  by  Anxentius  of  Dorostoros,  a  Qothio 
bishop,  expressly  states  that  Ulphilas  died  in  ConstantiDople,  in 
A.  P.  888,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  life.  This  would  fix  the 
date  of  his  birth  in  A.  D.  818, — more  than  half  a  century  after 
his  ancestors  had  been  earned  away  captives  by  the  Goths.  If 
he  died  in  the  year  specified  in  this  manuscript;  and  if,  according 
to  tiie  conjecture  of  Neander,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
episcopal  office  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  then  he  must  have 
been  ordained  to  that  office  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  supposition  which  is  very  improbable.  Amidst  snch  conflicting 
testimony  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  his  birth. 
Enough  has  been  determined,  ihowerer,  to  warrant  us  in  assert- 
ing that  the  whole  of  bis  life  upon  earth  was  conflned  to  the 
fourth  century.  During  that  century  he  was  born,  he  lived, 
labored  and  died. 

Little  is  known  of  Ulphilas  before  his  consecration  to  the  office 
of- bishop.  He  early  became  a  teacher  or  reader  among  his 
people,  the  Goths  of  Mceaia.  How  long  he  continued  his  labors 
in  that  capacity  is  not  known  with  certainty.  Massmann,  follow- 
ing the  authority  of  Auxentins  of  Dorostoros,  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  Ulphilas'  birth,  states,  in  his  introduction  to  the  edition 
diat  heads  our  article,  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  peo- 
ple, in  A.  D.  848,  in  the  Uiirtieth  year  of  his  age.  This  would 
fix  his  eleration  to  the  episcopate  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantius,  the 
son  of  CoDStantane,  a  date  at  variance  with  the  authority  of 
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PhilostorgioB.  But  this  Ohnrch-historltui,  being  as  Ahan,  had 
an  interest  ia  aotedadikg  the  time  of  Ulphilas'  oomecratiou,  ia 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  latter  vaa  as  Arian  from  the 
first. 

Immediatelj  after  his  cooseoratioo  Ulphilaa  entered  vith  great 
zeal  and  success  upon  his  episcopal  duties  among  hia  countrymen. 
Manj  of  them  were  converted  to  ChriBtianiCy,  among  whom  Tai 
Prithigern,  the  friend  of  die  Romans.  He  labored  successfully, 
also,  among  the  people  of  Athamu-ic,  the  Gothic  chief,  who  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Yalens.  This  haughty  Goth  disdained 
the  yoke  of  both  the  empire  and  the  Gospel,  and  excited  a  p«r- 
secution  against  liis  Cbristian  countrymen,  many  of  whom,  botih 
men  and  women,  suffered  martyrdom.  Ulphilas,  who  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Imperial  court,  at  Constantinople,  appeared 
twice  before  it,  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Goths,  who  implwed 
the  protection  of  Valeoa,  who  received  the  suppliants  into  the 
Boman  territories.  Under  their  bishop,  as  a  leader,  ikeae  Goths 
crossed  the  Danube,  entered  Moesia,  and  settled  at  tiie  foot  of 
HnmuB.  Among  the  ravines  and  valleys  of  this  mountain  range 
they  found  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  here  their 
descendants,  in  later  times,  were  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Gothi  Minoreg.  In  this  region  Ulphilas  spent  thirty-three  years 
of  his  episcopate,  having  spent  the  first  seven  north  of  the 
Danube. 

It  does  not  fall  in  with  the  design  of  this  article  to  oiter  into 
the  details  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  man.  The  chief  object 
in  view  is  to  give  an  account  of  his  great  work,  the  translaticai 
of  the  Sible  into  Gothic.  Previous  to  this  it  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  say  something  abont  his  religioas  belief,  inaamnch  as 
he  has  been  accused  of  Aiianism.    Gibbon  says : 

"  Whatever  might  he  the  early  Bentiments  of  Ulphilas,  h'a  conneo- 
tions  with  the  empire  and  the  Church  were  formed  daring  the  reign 
of  ArianlBm.  The  apostle  of  the  Goths  Bnbeoribed  the  ereeil  of  Rimi- 
ni ;  profeMed  with  freedom,  and  peihaps  with  sincerity,  that  the  Sim 
was  net  equal  or  oonsnbBtaatial  to  the  Father ;  aammanieated  these 
errors  to  tiie  otergy  and  pet^le  -,  and  infooted  the  Barbario  world  wiA 
a  heresy,  which  the ,  great  Theodouns  proscribed  and  extiDguisfaed 
unong  the  BoqiaiiB."  . 
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It  is  probftblfl  tibU  TJIphilu  iras,  at  first,  tm  adherent  of  ths 
KiceD0  er«ed ;  for  he  followed  the  teaching  of  the  Gothic  bi Aop 
Theophilos,  who  had  been  one  of  the  s^ers  of  that  creed.  Bat, 
aecording  to  Socrates,  he  subscribed  the  Ariaa  ereed,  drawn  up 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  360,  nnder  die  emperor  Gonstan- 
tine.  The  same  Church-historian  relates  that  many  Gothe,  of  the 
tribe  to  which  UlphJlaB  belonged,  were  induced,  by  the  assistance 
and  snpport  which  the  emperor  Valens  afforded  to  them,  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  bat  at  the  same  time,  also,  to  espouse  the 
Arian  doctrine  then  prevailing  in  the  Roman  empire.  Sozomenus 
substantially  agrees  with  Socrates.  So  does  Theodoret,  who  says 
that  the  Goths  maintained  the  true  faith  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Valens,  when  the  Arian  bishop  at  court,  Eudoxius,  rep- 
resented  to  them  that  agreement  in  religious  doctrine  would  ce- 
ment the  union  between  them  and  the  Romans.  The  whole  dis- 
pute between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  was  represented  as  a 
matter  of  trifling  importance ;  and  by  fair  speeches  and  presents 
Ulphilas  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Arian  creed. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  did  not 
become  Arians  in  the  fiill  sense  of  that  term,  but  that  they  in- 
clined to  semi-ArianiBm,  since  they  would  not  say  that  the  Sou 
is  a  ereaiure,  though  they  held  communion  with  those  who  main- 
tained t^at  heresy. 

But  let  Ulphilas  speak  for  himself.  Uis  creed,  which,'  aooord- 
ing  to  Massmann,  was  originally  written  in  Gothic,  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  in  Latin  by  Auxentius.  Massmaon  traaslatM 
the  Latin  of  Auxentius  into  German,  (^  which  the  following  is 
Mt  exact  copy : 

"  Ich,  WulGla,  Bisehof  nnd  Bekenoer,  babe  «lle  Zeit  bo  gegl&nbt  vnd 
bekenne  dieeen  allein  wahren  Cllauben  vor  meinem  Qott  und  Herm : 

"  Ich  glaube  an  einen  einigen  angebornen  und  unsichtbaren  (oder 
untheitbareD)  Gott,  Vater,  und  an  eeinen  eiogebornen  Sohn,  unsem 
Herm  nod  Oott,  den  Scbbpfer  alles  Qeachopfea,  dem  Keiaer  glelcb  ist 
■ondem  der  Gott  ist  Alter,  auch  iiber  die  Unarigen  ;  und  an  den  Heili- 
gen  Oei»t,  die  Kraft,  welche  erlenchtet  nod  heiligt  (wie  Otristus  car 
Belebrang  >a  den  Apoetein  sagt :  'Sieh,  Ich  werde  die  Terbeisinng 
meines  Vaters  m  E^aoh  senden ;  Ihr  aber  weilet  in  der  Stadt  Jerusalem, 
bis  Ihi  anziehen  werdet  die  Kraft  aiu  der  Hohe'[Luc.  xziv:  49} ;  desglw- 
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oheo,  'Und  Ihr  werdet  empfangen  die  Entft,  welobe  Enoh  Uberkonunea 
irird,  den  beiligen  QeUt'  [Ap.  Geacli.  i:  8])  der  selbst  weder  Qott 
noeh  Herr,  eondern  eia  Diener  Cbiutl  and  dem  Sohne  in  AUem  anter- 
geben  and  gehoTB&m  iat,  wie  der  Sobn  in  Aliem  untergeben  nsd  gabor- 

um  iat  Gott  dem  Vater,  der  immerdnr  beilig  ist dnrob  Chria- 

tum  Jesam  und  den  beiligea  Geist.    Amen  !  "  * 

TUb  creed  tJlphilas,  accordiDg  to  the  teatimony  of  Anxentius, 
tangbt  uDifornily  during  the  fort;  years  of  bis  episcopate.  It 
contains  no  allusion  to  tbe  dispute  about  JumiooUMoi  and  AomotoJK 
«tf>« —  a  dispute  fomiliar  to  the  inmates  of  both  huts  and  palaces, 
throughout  the  Greek  empire.  Perhaps  the  rude  Goths  were  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  refined  and  subtile  distinctions  of  the 
Greeks;  but  hoirever  that  may  hare  been,  it  is  probable  that 
Ulphilas  did  not  wish  to  acknowledge  himself  a  disciple  of  either 
die  HomoouKtana  or  Jlomoiousiana.  He  considered  both,  accord- 
ing to  Anxentius,  "  detestable,  godless  dividerB  of  the  one  ever- 
lasting Church,  perrerters  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  much  to  be  con- 
sidered nn-  and  anti-Christian  as  the  sects  of  Manicheans,  Mar- 
cionites,  Montanists,  Fauliniane,  Sabellians,  Patripasaians  and 
Donatists."  It  has  been  already  stated  that  he  signed  the  creed 
drawn  up  at  Constantinople,  in  360,  as  a  kind  of  Henoticon.  The 
Churches  seemed  to  be  reconciled,  but  disturbances  soon  broke 
out  a&esh.  Hence  probably  arose  the  indignalion  of  Ulpbilaa 
against  both  parties,  which  he  very  freely  expressed  in  his  Gotbto 
Temacular.  Judging  from  the  creed  just  given,  Ulphilas  doubtless 
was  attached  to  a  middle  system,  which  allowed  the  greatest  affinity 
poasible  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  short  of  unity  of  essence. 

*  "I,  Wnlfila,  biihop  ftnd  oonfeisor,  htTC  slirtyB  thus  belitTed,  and  I  kokaowl- 
tdga  thii  onlj  tme  thitii  before  mj  God  and  Lord:  I  beliSTe  in  one  only  nn- 
bom  and  ioTuible  (or  iudiviaible)  Ood,  and  in  fail  onlj  bigottan  Ban,  onr  Lord 
uid  Ood,  the  Creator  of  eierj  creature,  to  whom  no  one  U  equal,  but  he  ii  God 
of  all,  also  OTer  ours  ;  and  in  the  Hoi;  Qboal,  the  power,  irhieb  enlightens  and 
aanolifiea,  (as  Christ  in  his  instruction  to  the  Apostles  says :  "  Behold,  I  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you  :  but  tarr;  ye  tn  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
niitilye  be  endued  with  power  ft^mon  high,"  p^uke  nlvr  49];  likewise,  "and 
yt  (hall  reoeiTB  power  wbieh  shall  oome  upon  yon,  the  Holy  Gboal,"  [Acts  I:  8]  ) 
who  is  himself  neither  Ood  nor  Lord,  but  a  lervant  of  Christ  and  Butt}ect  and 
obedient  to  the  Son,  in  erery  thing,  ae  the  Son  Is  sul^eet  and  obedient,  in  erery 

thing,  to  Ood  the  Father,  who  is  exer  holy through  Christ  Jesoa  and 

111*  Holy  Qhotl.    Amen  t " 
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It  maj  be  aaked  vlMther  the  charge  of  ArimniBm  against  Ul- 
philas  meets  with  any  BUppwt  from  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
As  ih.6  doctrines  of  Arianism  are  based  more  npon  the  inteipre- 
tatioa  dian  the  mere  form  of  pasaages,  there  is  littJe  opportunity 
for  their  appearance  in  a  translation  vhioh  adheres  with  any 
d^ee  of  fidelity  to  the  original.  One  place,  however,  hae  been 
pointed  out,  in  which  the  bias  of  the  translator's  mind  may  be 
noticed.  It  is  Phil,  ii :  6,  which  he  renders :  *'  Saei  m  gnUias- 
Uonein  visands  ni  ralra  rahoida  vissn,  sik  galeikd  gntha"  — 
who,  being  in  the  fonn  of  Qcd,  tJionght  it  not  robbery  to  be  hhe 
(uutead  of  equal  to]  Qoi.  1  Tim  iii:  19  is  translated:  "Jah  no- 
sahtaba  mlkils  ist  gagadeins  mna,  saei  gabairhtiths  vartii  m 
leika,"  &c— and  without  controvert  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,  who  [instead  of  God]  was  msnifeat  in  the  flesh,  &c. 
Bat  as  many  critics  are  undecided  respecting  tJie  true  reading  of 
this  passage,  it  is  the  part  of  charity,  apart  &om  other  evidence 
of  hia  Aiianism,  to  give  Ulphilas  the  benefit  of  their  donbt.  * 

Having  alluded  to  the  great  work  of  Ulphilas — his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Gothic  —  we  will  conclode  the  present  article 
with  a  brief  account  of  it  This  translation  is  an  interesting 
monument  of  the  primitiTe  German  language,  and  of  those  stormy 
times  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  &lling  to  pieces.  Its  read- 
ings, moreover,  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  of  Bib- 
lical criticism  since  the  time  of  Mill. 

The  precise  period  when  this  version  was  finished,  cannot  be 
determined.  All  we  know  is  that  it  was  made  by  Ulphilas,  whose 
life  extended  from  A.  D.  818  to  A.  D.  S88.  Consequently, 
during  that  period  •— probably  the  latter  half  of  it — the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  rendered  into  Gothic.  Some  are  of  the  o^Htiioa 
that  the  Gothic  langnage,  at  this  period,  had  no  Alphabet,  and 
that  Ulphilas  invented  one  as  the  necessary  beginning  of  bis 
work.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Goths,  before  the  time  of 
Ulphilas,  had  Runic  diaracters,  which  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  such  lines  as  can  be  easily  engraven  on  stone  or  carved  on 

*  Htsamtnn  t»jt,  it  ia  kQOvn  that  Maocdonhu,  daring  the  nign  of  the  ent. 
peror  Anaitasiiu,  changed  it  Into  6k  {i}i .  St);  bat  he  doeB  not  gire  his  an- 
ibufritj.  "  Locum  «»p«  Inapesimui,  sed  fugit  aoiem  Teritas."  Editor  Codei 
AlBzaadriniu. 
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wood.  l%cse  Boaio  charu^crB  were  origiAsUy  sixteen  ia  iikmber, 
entirely  different  from  the  Greek  and  Shemitio  letters,  and  bore 
bnt  a  very  eqairocsl  resemblance  to  the  Romut.  Some  of  these 
obftTaeters  irere  trensferred  into  the  eo-called  Gothio  Alphabet 
^rmed  by  Ulphilas.  Acting  apon  the  eleotiTe  |windple,  he  ap- 
propriated two  or  three  letters  from  the  Roman  Alph^t,  but  the 
greatest  number  he  took  frtoo  the  Gb'eek.  Hie  Qothie  Alphabet 
therefore,  consists  of  Bunic,  Roman,  and  Gothic  characters,  ani 
contains,  according  to  some,  twenty-four  letters;  according  to 
otiiers,  among  whom  is  GesenioB,  twenty-siz ;  bat  Maanttnn,  In 
-his  Go^o  Grunmar,  gires  twenty-seven,  ioclading  two  nnmerieal 
chamoters.  Sooh  is  the  composition  aS  the  Alphabet,  which  UK 
phllae  formed  f<w  the  preaarratioD  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Um 
Gothic  tongue. 

The  Ghorch-hiatorians,  Soeraiee  and  Soiemenos,  say^  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  Ulphilas  translated  ^e  Holy  Scriptores  into 
Gothic ;  whilst  Pbilostorgiiis  and  Isidonis  eipresdy  assert  that 
he  omitted  the  booka  of  Kings,  from  a  fear  that  Iheir  warlike 
narratiTCS  would  exert  a  peroioiooe  inflnenoe  upon  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  who  were  too  much  addicted  to  warlike  pursuits. 
Their  creed,  moreover,  before  their  conversion  to  Christiaai^, 
had  taught  them  that  the  sonls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle  would 
inhabit  Walhalla,  the  palace  of  immoit^ty,  where  t^ey  would 
feast  snmptnonsly  in  the  halls  of  Odin.  Apprehensive  that 
the  effecto  of  their  heathen  education  would  continue  after  their 
eonver«on,  the  prudent  bishop  deemed  it  expedient  to  debar  th^n 
from  aocesB  to  those  portions  of  Soriptare  that  speak  of  war,  so 
that  th^  minds  might  be  the  more  perfectly  weaned  from  thesr 
heathen  associations.  That  he  acted  faithfolly  with  die  Word  tit 
God  in  this,  no  one,  who  believes  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine 
authotity,  will  affirm.  His  omission  of  tiiese  books,  if  true, 
evinced  a  ratioualietie  method  of  treating  the  Baered  Onuslee, 
which,  in  modem  (imes,  is  too  conmon  among  the  Teutonic  race. 
Massmann,  however,  seems  to  reoeive  the  testimcoiy  of  Fhilos- 
torgius  and  Isidorus  with  some  degree  of  reserve ;  aaA  as  the 
translation,  in  the  condition  in  wMch  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
fi-agmentary,  containitig  only  small  portions  of  the  books  of  tbe 
Old  Testament,  the  question  of  the  omission  of  tht  booka  <i£ 
Kings  cuinot  be  positively  defermined. 
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It  would  b«  more  important  to  detennine,  if  ve  w«re  »Ue, 
vhether  he  truiBlated  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Revelatioa,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewe,  espeoially  as  the  Utter  has  never 
been  in  good  odor  vith  the  Ariane.  No  fngmenu  of  these 
boolui  are  found  in  his  version  in  its  present  condition.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  afford  positive  proof  that  thej  were  not  trans- 
lated —  for  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  John  and  Judo  are  also 
entirely  wanting. 

The  portions  of  this  venerable  version  that  remain  to  ua  are  a 
few  fragments  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Ezra,  Nefaemiah,  Job, 
Psidms,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Habak- 
knk,  Malaohi,  Matthew,  Mark,  Lnke,  John,  Romans,  Firat  Co- 
rinthians, Second  Corinthians,  G^alatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
OoloBSians,  First  Thessalonians,  Second  Thessalotdans,  First  Tim- 
othy, Second  Timothy,  Tttns,  and  Philemon.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  very  short.  For  inatance,  of  Proverbs  we  have 
only  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  verses  of  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter ;  and  of  Job  bat  a  single  verae.  The  most  complete 
books  are  the  foor  Gospels,  Romans,  First  and  Second  Corinth- 
ians, Galatians,  Ephesiana,  Fhilippians,  Oolossians,  First  and  Sec- 
ond Thessalonians,  and  the  Epistles  of  P»ul  to  Timothy.  Some 
of  these  contain  nearly  all  that  we  have  in  onr  version.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  any  part  shonld  be  wanting.  Infericw 
tiiongh  it  be  to  other  versionu  in  the  department  of  Textual 
criticism,  yet  to  the  philologist  and  Biblical  scholar  it  possesses 
great  interest. 

The  basis  of  this  version  is  the  Gh'eek,  though  some  passages 
may  be  pointed  ont,  in  which  Latin  influence  is  manifest.  The 
translator  imitates  Greek  constraetions,  and  in  his  rendering  of 
oompoimd  words,  as  well  as  in  his  mistakes,  he  shows  that  he 
had  the  Ch-eek  text  before  him. 

Appended  to  Massmann'a  edition  of  this  translatioQ  are  a  few 
fragments  of  the  Skeireins,  or  exposition  of  the  Gwpel  of  John, 
which  the  editor  attributes  to  Ulphilas.  In  this  exposition  the 
docbrines  of  SabeUins  and  Marcellus  are  ci^led  afgud&n  ha^fri 
£a  godless  contention,]  which  coa&rms  the  testimony  of  Anxen- 
tias,  already  quoted,  that  Ulphilas  contended  during  his  whole 
life  against  separatuta  and  wtoristc,  aad  left  behind  him  m»ay 
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trefttiBea  and  exposilaoDB  for  the  use  of  the  piotu,  for  tite  edifi- 
cation of  Cfariationa.  It  is  not  certtun  whether  these  wme  origm- 
all;  written  in  Oothio,  or  whether  they  were  toanalated  £r(Hn  ike 
Greek.  The  conBtraction  of  the  seutenoes,  the  oconrrence  of  th« 
aDacoluthoD,  and  certain  paesagea,  prove,  at  least,  a  £ree  use  of 
Greek  writers,  especially  of  the  Arian  Theodoras  of  Heratdea, 
and  Ammonias. 

The  existence  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Soriptores  became 
known,  in  modeni  times,  in  Uie  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen> 
tary.  The  first  knowledge  was  obtuned,  in  the  y«ar  1568,  of 
the  Oodex  Argaitem,  in  a  correspondence  between  Conrad  Ges- 
ner,  a  physioian  in  Zurich,  and  Achilles  P.  Gbsser,  of  the  same 
profession  in  Augsburg.  Gesner  had  received,  from  John  WiUiam 
Reifienstein  of  Stolberg,  the  Gothic  Alphabet,  together  with  some 
specimens  of  that  language ;  and  George  Cassaader,  who  died  at 
Cologne  in  1566,  had  sent  him  others,  obtained,  doubtless,  &om 
the  same  source.  It  was  these  that  he  mentioned  in  bis  letters 
to  his  friend  in  Augsburg. 

Goropina  Becanus  published,  in  1569,  in  his  Or^TUa  ArUtoerp' 
iancB,  the  Fater  Koster  and  some  other  pieces  in  Gothic.  These 
were  copied,  according  to  his  statement,  from  a  very  old  mana- 
Bcript  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Bvhr, 
and  put  into  his  hands  by  Mazimiliaa  Morillon,  a  brother  of 
Antony  Morillon,  the  Secretary  of  Cardinal  de  Granvelle.  Soon 
after  this,  Arnold  Mercator  transcribed  some  other  verses  from 
the  same  manuscript.  In  this  manner  the  existence  of  a  Gtothio 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  brought  to  light  at  the  time  edready 
mentioned.  * 

This  manuscript  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  and  i« 
designated  the  Chdex  Argmieua,  on  acoonnt  of  the  silver  letters 
in  which  it  ie  written.  Its  »ge  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  written  for  a  Gothic  kin^  in  the 
sixth  century.  This  opinion  may  have  originated  from  &e  faot 
that  it  is  written  on  purple  vellum,  and  in  letters  of  silver.    Saeh 

*  As  Cologne,  Stolberg  and  Werden  are  in  the  same  Tioinitj,  Seiffenatetn  and 
CaMftoder  doubtleas  reoeiTed  the  epeolmena  that  thej  eent  to  Seaner,  dUier 
dlrMOj  or  indlrMtly,  fton  tli*  noWMtaiy  tf  Wwdw. 
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muiuBdxipta  wen  in  we  dnrii^  the  foortli,  fifth,  mud  uxt^  oen- 
taiies,  as  some  ia  Mtinicli,  Straabnrg,  PariB,  and  B^me,  belong- 
ing to  these  centuries,  folly  prove.  Bat  vbether  thej  vere  all 
written  for  kings  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  solved.  Others 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  original  of  Ulphilae  himself;  bat 
this  opinion  the  artistio  manner  of  its  execution  and  the  existence 
of  varioas  readings  on  the  margin  disprove. 

Some  may  have  curiosity  to  learn  how  this  manuHcript  was 
removed  from  Werden  to  Upsala.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  sent  from  Werden  to  Prague  for  safe-keeping,  during 
the  thirty  years'  war.  In  the  year  1648,  near  the  dose  of  that 
war,  the  Swedes  took  Prague,  and  among  the  spoils  Count  Kd'a- 
igsmark  sent  it  to  Stockholm.  There  it  remained  until  the  ab- 
dication of  Queen  Christina,  when  it  disappeared  from  the  royal 
library  at  Stockholm;  and  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  posaeBsion  of  her  librarian  Isaac  Vossius.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  snppoBe,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  came  by 
it  dishonestly.  It  may  hare  been  given  to  him  by  the  Queen. 
While  it  was  in  his  bands  ft  copy  of  it  was  made  by  Derrer. 
Puffendorf,  in  1662,  gave  information  to  Count  Magnus  Gabriel 
de  Is  Gardie  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Vossius,  and  that 
nobleman  purchased  it  for  the  library  of  the  University  of  Up- 
sala, where  it  still  remains. 

"  Toflsins  had  previously  placed  the  MS.  in  the  hs&de  of  Junius,  his 
uncle,  for  publication  ;  and  in  1666  the  text  of  the  Gothic  Gospels,  so 
tax  as  contained  in  this  MS.,  was  edited  at  Dort  nnder  his  care  ;  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  vemon,  edited  by  Thomas  Mamhall. 
This  edition  was  in  Gothic  characters  oast  for  the  purpose,  and  for  it 
JoniuB  employed  the  tiansoript  made  by  Derrer. 

"  In  1671,  after  the  codex  had  returned  to  Sweden,  Stiernhielm  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  Roman  oharaeters:  this  was  aeoovpanied  by  loe- 
laodio,  Swedish,  German,  and  Latin  versions.  In  the  last  century 
Beniel  made  preparations  for  a  new  edition,  which  was  executed  after 
hia  death  by  Edward  Lye  in  17Q0. 

"  Thus  far  the  Gothic  Gospels  alone  were  known,  and  that  only 
from  the  Codex  Argmteut.  This  MS.  when  found  oonaisted  of  188 
leaves,  in  quarto  siie :  not  only  was  the  text  in  silver  letters,  but  the 
b^nnings  of  the  Beotiou  were  in  gold.    In  many  parts  the  book  was 
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deftctive :  H  eeenw  diat  when  ontire  it  would  hava  e(md>t«d  of  3S0 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Codex  ArgerUeus  con- 
tains only  the  four  Gospels,  and  these  in  a  defective  condition ; 
bnt  some  of  the  defects  have  been  supplied  by  Mai  from  the 
Ambrosian  palimpsests,  and  a  few  more  by  Massmana  from  a 
Crotfaic  exposidon.     Still  there  are  many  passages  wanting. 

The  mention  of  palimpsests  brings  us  to  the  next  point  in  the 
progress  of  discovery.  In  the  year  1756,  Abbot  Knittel  discov- 
ered in  a  manuscript  at  Wolfenbiittel,  which  was  written  over 
with  the  Sispal.  Originei  of  Isidonu,  some  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  translation  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  These  frag- 
ments he  read,  with  the  assistance  of  Jonas  Appelblnd  of  Upsal, 
and  published  in  1762. 

This  small  edition  of  fragments,  by  Abbot  Knittel,  together 
■with  the  Codex  Argmteua,  comprehended  all  that  was  known  of 
the  version  of  Ulphilaa  until  1817.  In  that  year,  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mai,  librarian  of  the  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  in  Milan,  while 
engaged  in  the  search  for  palimpsest,  noticed  some  Gotliic  writing 
under  one  of  the  codicea,  which  he  found  to  he  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  further  search  led  to  the  discovery  of  four 
,  other  palimpeestB.  These  five  Gothic  documenta  CariHnal  Maj  in- 
vestigated, with  the  assistance  of  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Oastigltone, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  Teutonic  dialects,  and  communicated 
them  In  part  to  th^  public  in  1819.  OUkf  oommuBicatioDS  of 
tlteB)  were  made  by  Castigliene  In  1834,  18d&,  and  1839,  when 
tiifi  pnblicadoB  of  them  was  completed. 

The  first  of  these  palimpsests  contains  the  Epistie  of  Pftal  to 
the  Bomans,  1st  and  2nd  Corinthians,  Bphesiuis,  Philippians, 
Goloisians,  let  utd  Sod  Timothy,  Titua,  and  Phileinon,  together 
with  a  frigmcnt  of  the  Gothic  Calendar. 

l%e  iteond  containa  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corintiiiuis,  the  Ghf 
Iktuuu,  Ef^esiftDB,  ^lippianfi,  ColoseianB,  Ist  and  2Dd  Q%eB8«- 
lonians,  and  Titus.  Some  of  the  deficiences  of  the  preceding 
DkUttioript  are  sapplied  by  this. 

The  tlmd  has  fragments  of  the  books  of  Eira  and  Nehemialu 

*  Heom'b  AitMiattlp^  lol.  IV,  ptg*  SOS.    LoMiim,  l«f«. 
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Its  £io«ve*y  was  eoa{ud«rMl  peoaliarly  TiJ«aU«,  M  ^erioos  to 
this  no  portion  of  tfae  Old  ToBtament  in  Gottila  WM  kavwit  to 
Mist. 

The  /(HirlA  eoa^sts  of  »  aaall  qnarto  riieet,  ooataining  fra^ 
mentB  of  the  twonty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twfln^r-X)^^*^  ohap> 
ten  of  MattlMv's  Chup^  iriath  &re  mnting  in  tiie  (M«x  Ar- 
gentau. 

Tk«  ^k  oontaJDS  ha.  aeconoC  «f  tke  profoedings  of  tfas  Coim- 
dl  of  Glialcedoa.  Under  tbe  IftWr  writing  BOme  fragments  of 
ueiont  asdiors  hare  beoR  disoovored,  togetJier  witb  a  fragment 
of  a  Gothio  Honily,  fall  of  Biblicd  qnotationfl,  whiefa  bears  the 
(dnnotOT-  of  a  trsiulRtioa  ttom  one  of  t^e  fathers  of  l^e  Qreek 
Church. 

There  is  one  naaas<nript  more,  caDed  the  Si^zlmrg  Maooscript, 
which  atqsplieB  some  portions  of  the  book  of  Gtoesis. 

The  contents  of  these  mannscripts,  including  the  Skeireins, 
Uassmann  has  embodied  in  his  edition  of  Ulphilas'  version  of 
the  ScriptoreH  into  Gothic,  pnbH^ed  in  Stuttgart,  in  1857.  In 
this  Tolnme  the  Gothic  occupies  the  left-hand  page ;  and  on  the 
other  page,  in  two  columns,  are  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Greek  svmob  to  be  awA  a  text  ae,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  editor,  Ulphilas  had  before  Mm  when  he  made  his  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  Latin  is  a  eopy  of  tiie  Vnlgate.  Tba  editor  has 
prefixed  a  valnaUe  historiea)  introdaction,  in  OenuKi ;  and  ap- 
pended a  Gotitic  Lazioon  and  Grammar,  by  tiiese  means  ftinrii^- 
ing  a  complete  apparaCu  &r  the  reading  of  the  Beriptaree  in 
Gothic. 

The  eztaid;  fragments  of  this  venntHi,  the  Sragments  of  the 
Skeireins,  of  a  Gothic  Galendaar,  and  ef  a  henily,  ture  die  taHy 
^Mcimens  of  Gotfaio  literature  that  hare  c<me  down  to  us.  Tba 
OoQueon  of  Constaitine  Porpbyrogenitas  —  hiys  song  at  eoort  by 
eireoB-ridais  dressed  in  ^  gavb  ef  Godts— ^^d  the  ibseription 
Ml  a  yard-stick,  are  sot  oensidered  genuine,  ^le  Gothic  Tendon 
(tf  the  Scriptores  possesses  more  interest  to  the  pldlotogist  thaft 
to  the  theologian,  uuo^  it  exhilrils  the  oldast  forms  of  the  Ger-' 
man  language.  As  an  aid  to  Biblical  criticism  it  etanot  oocapy 
the  high  place  that  briongfl  to  some  of  t^  older  vendonK  Hence 
ill  efaicf  imtenst  to  the  Biblical  stodoat  moat  be  aa  a  momimait 
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.of  the  fonrtb  ceatoiy,  aad  ae  an  eilubition  of  the  looid  of  text 
that  vae  osed  iu  nu^ng  the  Gothic  tranalatiou. 

On  a  rariew  of  all  that  remaiofl  to  hb  of  the  version  of  Dlphi- 
hs,  ve  are  intdined  to  the  opbuoa  that  he  undertook  aad  ac- 
compliahed  a  translation  of  all  the  books  of  both  ihe  Old  and 
New  TeBtament ;  ot  at  least,  if  he  failed  in  completing  a  trans- 
lation of  all,  he  omitted  none  on  the  ground  attributed  to  hixn 
by  PhiloBtorgios.  He  fully  intended  to  give  to  bis  conntrymen 
the  Word  of  God  complete  in  tlieir  ova  language.  This  was 
certainly  a  great  and  noble  work,  one.  that  will  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  his  piel^  and  seal.  For  this  work  the  OhristiaB 
world  wiU  cherish  his  memory;  while,  at  the  same  tim^  evwy 
devout  and  orthodox  Christian  will  regret  that  the  translator  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  has  not  loft  us  more  indubitable  evi* 
deuce  of  the  soundness  of  his  jaith.  C.  £. 


Akt.  IV.  —  Ouba,  from  a  SsoetU  View. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Qulf  of  Mezioo,  forming  a  great  gate  to 
its  only  oaUet,  lies  the  Island  of  Cuba;  Its  extreme  Bouth-Weet 
point  \%  C^>e  San  AatonJar  in  about  84'^  57',  West  from  Greeit- 
wich,  and  distant  from  the  «zbreMie  North-East  p(»nt  of  Yucatan 
abont  130  miles.  The  direction  of  the  Island  is  thence  2forth- 
East,  until  its-  highest  North  point  reaches  within  the  Bsme  dis- 
tauoe  of  Florida,  being  due  Sout^  from  the  South  pMot  of  Flor- 
ida, and  in  latitude  2S°  KH  Norths  thus  forming  with  this  side 
4te  rocky  gat«  to  the  entrance  of  ^e  gait  It  swoepa  off  thenoe 
towards  the  Soath-East,  until  its  ezb-eme  8onth-East  point 
reaches  latitude  19°  W  North,  and  longitude  74°  7'  West,  and 
is  distant  &om  Hayti  about  40  miles.  In  this  direction  it  forms, 
with  Hayti  and  Forto  Bico,  the  gates  to  the  Caribbean  sea.  The 
entire  length  of  the  Island,  following  its  partially  crescent  sba^ 
is  about  760  miles,  and  its  mean  width  about  i%  miles.  Ita  great- 
^t  width  is  about  127  miles,  and  its  least,  which  is  fromHaruiUK 
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to  Batabano  on  tbe  south  coast,  aboat  28  miles :   and  it  has  as 
area  of  aboat  43,000  or  44,000  square  miles. 

By  fer  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, loddng  on  one  side  our  great  American  Meditorraneao,  and 
on  the  oth^  the  Carribbean  sea  —  so  near  to  ns,  so  prolific  ia 
its  prodncdons,  and  so  strong  in  its  natural  and  artifidd  de- 
fences—  it  beeomoB  a  place  of  great  interest  to  our  people. 

In  natural  advantages  it  is  hardly  Burpassed  by  any  part  of 
die  worid.  Its  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  strong  ;  the  richest 
being  c^  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  in  many  parts  inexhaustible 
in  its  depth  and  strength :  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  trop- 
ical fruits  and  plants,  and  affording  fine  crops  twice  a  year  of 
many  of  the  cereals.  Bat  it  seems  specially  adapted  to  the 
gtovrth  of  Eice,  Coffee,  Tobacco  and  Sogsr-Cane.  This  last  re- 
quires to  be  replanted  but  once  in  twelve  yeaxs,  and  we  were 
shown  sone  fields  now  growing  in  the  Island  that  hare  not  been 
renewed  for  more  than  twenty  yeus,  and  the  cane  still  produces 
well  apon  them.  This,  togeUier  with  Uie,  foot  l^at  the  grinding 
season  for  the  cane,  or  as  they  call  it  the  "  sugar  season,"  lasts 
for  SIX  months,  makes  it  one  of  die  finest  sugar-growing  conn- 
tries  in  the  world. 

Renowned  as  it  is  for  the  production  of  fine  tobacco,  it  is  not 
every  part  of  the  Island  that  is  suited  to  its  growth,  nor  are  the 
richest  valley  lands  employed  for  that  purpose;  but  the  best 
tobacco,  richest  in  flavor  and  of  the  softest  texture,  is  grown  at 
certain  elevations  on  plateaus  near  the  mountains.  But  when 
the  proper  elevation  aad  exposure  are  secured,  a  quality  of  that' 
coveted  narootie  is  produced  which  for  riohness  and  delicacy  of 
flavor  and  texture  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

The  native  growth  of  its  forests  is  not  less  valuable  and  varied 
in  their  proportion.  Some  of  the  hardest  and  most  durable  kinds 
of  timber  are  found  here  in  rich  abundance ;  so  much  so,  that  for 
more  dian  seventy  year*  Cuba  was  the  nursery  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  furnishing  a  large  number  of  the  ships  of  the  "  Invincible 
Armada,"  and  ceased  to  be  the  grand  navy  yard  for  Spain  only 
because  it  attracted  too  much  labor  and  capital  from  the  mother 
country.    Among  die  most  valnable  woods  common  in  the  Mand 
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ue  tlie  Mabogaa^,  Idgnum-Vitae,  Sbooy,  the'Lukce  vood,  and 
That  is  commonly  known  as  the  Havana  Cedar.  The  ctiaracter- 
ittic  tree  of  the  Island  to  the  eye  of  a  Bl^anger  ie  the  Palm. 
Einng  with  a  straight  and  ovenly  formed  body,wiUioat  a  limb  or 
projeotion  of  any  sort,  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet,  then  hansg  a 
kind  of  DOok  or  stem  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  perfectly  greea, 
and  firom  the  top  of  this  a  series  of  broad,  flat,  feather-like 
branches  put  ont,  forming  a  small  but  dense  and  very  unique 
foliage;  and  rising  oat  of  the  very  Bsmrait  and  eentre  of  diia 
foliage  is  a  long,  strait,  and  pointed  shaft.  Every  There,  over 
cultivated  fields,  and  rising  out  of  the  dense  forests,  this  singular 
tree  meets  the  eye,  ever  green,  and  tall,  and  stately — if  not  Uie 
royal  b'oe,  at  leaat  the  old  hidalgo  of  the  forest. 

Many  Triters,  especially  foreignws,  have  auerted  that  tbe  Palm 
is  of  QO  use.  This  idea  natoraJty  grows  out  of  the  &ot  diat  it 
aeems  to  bear  no  fruit,  and  the  wood  appears  toe  soft  for  uae. 
But  a  more  intimate  accpiaintance  with  the  interior  life  of  the 
Island  would  have  corrected  the  mistake.  This  tree  is  called  th« 
poor  mim's  friend;  for  with  it  he  bailds  hie  entire  hoose  —  sides, 
floor,  roof  and  thatching.  Every  part  of  it  is  nsefnl  to  him.  He 
aven  fbeds  his  hungry  cattle  from  the  seeds  that  idnster  in 
bunohes  at  the  base  of  tiie  first  branches. 

But  the  climate  of  this  favored  land  is  not  less  attraetiTe  tiian 
tbe  soil.  Lying  just  within  the  torrid  sone,  Cuba  enjoys  a  pei^ 
petnal  summer.  And  yet  it  is  a  soBimer  relieved  wiUi  pleasant 
variatione,  and  tempered  by  regular  and  copious  rains  and  per- 
petual breezes.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  montha, 
July  and  Angust,  is  from  88^  to  86°,  and  of  the  eoldeat,  Deeem- 
ber  and  January,  about  T0°.  Tbe  tibienuometer  does  not  often 
sink  so  low  as  60°,  imd  for  many  years  together  was  not  observed 
to  rise  above  89°.  These  figures  have  reference  to  plaoea  of 
medinm  temperature,  and  not  to  the  direct  rays  of  ^e  san. 

The  rainy  season  oommences  usually  with  May,  and  lasts  till 
November,  during  whioh  the  rain  fiUls  in  torrents,  almost  every 
day  —  and  yet  there  are  parts  of  almost  every  day,  when  the 
Bun  comes  ont  oleur  uid  warm,  and  pouring  his  direct  rays  on 
the  moist  vwdare,  gives  a  wc»iderM  inqwtua  to  every  spedaa  of 
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regetatioQ.  Still,  doriag  all  this  Ume,  the  heat  and  snltriness  of 
tlie  Beason  are  relieved  bj  the  dense  canopj  of  ever^retuming 
cloada,  and  b;  the  never-failiag  winds  that  blow  inward  firom  tKe 
sea  for  half  the  da;  and  night,  and  outward  the  other  half.  But 
the  most  delightM  season  is  from  December  to  May  —  when  the 
raiiu  have  ceased,  the  attno^here  is  clear  and  dry,  and  the  air 
balmy  and  grateful  to  the  senses.  In  the  d^  time,  when  the 
steady  gentle  breese  is  tempering  the  warm  rays  of  a  healthful 
ion,  you  may  recline  under  tbe  dense  Mango  or  Almond  ta'ee, 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  birds  of  most  brilliant  hue,  and,  musing, 
'  look  away  into  a  sicy  whose  depth  of  clear  blue  seems  indeed 
nn&^tomable;  and  in  your  dreamy  reverie  lose  yourself  in  Uie 
pleasing  delusion  that  you  have  found  an  earthly  Eden.  Or  stay 
till  the  shades  of  evening  come  on,  and  one  after  another  of  the 
stars  come  out;  and  as  you  look  up  through  that  clear  atmos- 
phere, you  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  those  heavenly  orbs,  or 
they  to  come  down  eloser  to  you ;  and  yoa  look  away  beyond 
the  first  to  others,  and  still  othws,  deep  back  in  the  distant  re- 
cesses  of  that  forest  of  worlds,  and  come  at  last  to  appreciate, 
with  your  unassisted  eye,  what  astfonomers  have  so  often  told  us 
of  the  differences  of  diatanoes,  and  the  almost  infinite  dt^tha  of 
that  space  made  so  glorious  by  the  presence  of  these  worlds  of 
light.  It  is  an  atmosphere  for  rest  and  dreamy  reveries,  but  by 
BO  means  conducive  to  energy,  either  of  thought  or  action.  Hence 
it  is  so  fine  a  resort  for  the  brain-weary  and  exhausted  worker, 
of  colder  climates ;  who,  in  the  fierceneBS  and  energy  of  his  cease- 
less strife  —  a  sb-ife  for  bread  or  glory,  for  duty  or  honor  —  has 
conBomed  his  strength  or  overtaxed  some  vital  organ. 

Xbe  general  face  of  the  country  is  sufBoiently  varied  to  be 
very  agreeable.  A  mountain  range  runs  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Island,  from  North-West  to  Soath-Eaat,  and 
rises  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  8,000  or  S,700  feet ;  and  from 
thifl  central  range  spurs  put  out  towards  the  coast  on  either  side, 
and  give  all  the  variety  and  beauty  of  hill  and  valley  —  of  ele-, 
vated  plateaus  and  level  plains.  From  thia  central  range  of 
mooataing  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  down  either  way  to* 
wwda  the  ocean;  some  of  them  large  enough  to  allow  of  oavi- 
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gatiott  for  sereral  miles ;  one  even  aa  muck  m  aity  milee  for 
Iftrgd  veeeelB. 

Some  of  the  scenery  formed  by  these  monntuns  and  deep  val- 
leys 88  they  approach  the  sea,  is  said  not  to  be  BurpasBod  by  the 
bold  Alpine  views  in  Switzerland,  or  the  magnificent  panoramas 
of  the  Rhine.  Of  one  of  these,  the  valley  of  the  Ynmori,  near 
the  city  of  Matanzas,  "we  had  heard  much,  even  before  reaching 
the  Island ;  and  embraced  the  first  opportnnify  after  arrinog  at 
that  city  to  visit  it.  The  following  is  a  jonm^  sketch  of  that 
excursion,  written  soon  after: 

"  March  8th.  This  morning  we  are  off  for  the  most  beaatiEiiI 
drive  in  the  vicinity,  if  not  in  the  Island.  Our  arrangements 
being  completed  nnder  the  auspices  of  attenttve  friends  at  the 
American  Hotel,  and  of  Dr.  Martin,  the  very  kind  and  efficient 
American  Consul  at  Matanzas,  we  started  a  little  after  Bonrise, 
and  in  the  early  morning  began  the  rongh  and  difficult  ascent  of 
the  Gumbre,  a  crescent  mountain  that  separates  between  the  sea 
and  the  valley  of  the  Yumurl. 

Our  company,  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  accompanied 
by  the  Consul,  amounting  in  all  to  eleven  persons,  in  four  volao- 
tes  and  on  five  horses,  started  in  fine  spirits,  each  finding  aome- 
thing  in  their  own  view  more  beautiful  than  the  rest  to  which  to 
call  the  attention  of  all.  As  we  ascended  the  mountain  we  came 
to  a  small  plateau  on  onr  winding  road,  and  paused  to  take  our 
first  view.  As  we  looked  back  we  eaw  the  oity  we  had  just  left 
lying  in  beanty  at  our  feet ;  away  beyond  Uiis  the  high  and  con- 
spicuous form  of  an  isolated  mountain,  rising  many  tbouaand  feet 
right  out  of  the  plain,  called,  from  its  peculiar  shape  as  it  is  seen 
far  at  sea  by  the  sailors,  the  Fan  of  Matanzas ;  and  at  our  side 
the  crescent  bay,  calm  in  the  morning  sun  as  the  sleep  of  child- 
hood ;  and  on  its  other  shore  the  green  fields  of  sugar  nuie,  and 
still  further  behind  these  the  high  hills  of  the  Camarioka  termi- 
nating the  view,  as  their  sommits  seemed  to  meet  the  sky.  We 
had  advanced  but  a  little  distance  further,  whm  we  turned  to  tlie 
other  side  of  the  narrow  ridge  up  which  our  road  was  winding, 
and  there  in  a  moment  burst  upon  our  view  one  of  the  loveliest 
proepectB  ever  beheld.     The.vidley  of  the  Yamoti,  Miuroled  on 
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tSl  udes  b^  high  hills — haring  bat  a  angle  narrow  outlet,  throagh 
which  the  Tumiui  riret  flows  — is  ftbout  three  miles  in  diameter, 
almost  droular,  and  quite  level.  Its  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  its  whole  area  under  fine  cnltirstion.  As  we  stood  on  the 
hMghtB  of  the  Oumbre,  one  of  the  hills  b;  which  it  is  enclosed, 
all  this  scene  lay  before  ns  at  a  glance ;  die  green  and  luxuriant 
cane,  the  fields  dotted  OTer  with  men  busy  at  work,  or  cattle  graz- 
ing leisarely  on  the  lawn ;  here  and  there  a  country  seat  with  its 
cottage  quarters  surrounding,  embowered  in  groves  of  Orange, 
and  Lime,  and  Cocoa  trees :  and  through  the  whole  scene,  the 
little  river  meandering  its  way,  in  the  distance  like  a  thread  of 
silver  on  cloth  of  emerald  velvet;  and  over  all,  towering  in  glory 
and  beauty,  the  royal  F&lm;  and  then  around  this  lovely  spot 
arose  an  amphitheatre  of  MUb,  gradual,  grand  and  regular,  as  if 
the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity  had  made  this  the  arena  of  their  ce- 
lestial sports,  and  ren«d  these  mighty  hills  for  their  audience 
seats. 

Turning  reluctantly  away  from  this  point  of  view  we  soon 
reached  the  sammit  of  the  mountain,  and  found  ourselves  on  a 
narrow  ridge  that  separated  between  the  valley  we  had  just  left 
and  the  ocean.  Here  we  had  the  beauties  of  our  two  last  views 
presented  at  once.  On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  calm  and  majes* 
tic  in  the  morning  sun,  and  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  asleep,  while 
&  gauzy  mist  half  covered  its  slumbers.  On  the  other,  the  bean- 
lifhl  valley,  with  the  hills  beyond,  piled  up  against  still  more  dis- 
tant hills  for  a  back  ground.  Kothing  could  surpass  the  gran- 
deur and  loveliness  of  this  scene  —  mingling  in  perfect  harmony 
the  sublime  and  the  beautifnl. 

A  little  fhrther  on,  the  ridge  upon  which  we  were  riding  ex- 
pands into  a  fertile  plain,  sloping  down  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 
Here,  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Jenkes,  who  has  resided  tor 
more  than  fifty  years  in  the  Island,  has  his  country  seat,  and  cul- 
tivates a  small  mgenio  or  sugar  estate ;  retaining  also  a  grove, 
and  some  of  the  beaatafal  avenues  characteristic  of  the  oafeted 
or  coffee  estate.  His  house,  large  and  comfortable,  built  after  the 
stjle  of  Cuban  planters,  is  placed  on  the  very  brow  of  the  hill, 
overiooking  ocean,  valley  and  city,  almost  at  a  glance.  Here 
we  enjoyed  a  delightfdl  ramble  through  his  grounds,  among  fruit 
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trees  and  flower  gwdens,  gathering  of  either  at  pleasure ;  aad 
then  returned  to  the  naiuion  to  eiyoy  a  boimteoiu  repaet  &om 
his  generottf  hoapitality,  for  which  obt  ride  had  given  oa  a 
keen  relish.  Having  e^jojed  the  ride,  the  scenery  and  the  break- 
&at,  ve  returned  rapidly  by  another  road,  which  led  lu  throogh 
the  very  centre  of  the  lovely  valley  — the  more  rapidly  ae  we  saw 
a  rain  winding  down  one  of  the  deep  gorges,  and  threatening  to 
intercept  our  way.  Here  we  bad  a  nearer  view  of  what  had 
seemed  so  chamung  from  the  hills,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
distance  had  not  lent  all  the  enchantment  to  the  ecene. 

We  passed  out  by  the  deep  cut  through  which  the  river  ea< 
capes  to  the  bay.  Its  rocky  walls,  overhanging  or  peipendicnlar, 
arise  on  either  side  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high;  their  faoea 
ornamented  with  immense  etalactites  of  various  haea ;  and  far  up 
amongst  them  could  be  seen  the  entrance  to  a  oave.  At  the  baM 
of  these  cliffs  on  one  side  winds  the  road ;  on  the  other  flows  the 
river  Yumurf,  in  some  places  expanding  into  <[uiet  and  beanUfiil 
tittle  lakes. 

Tradition  connects  with  these  scenes  the  memory  of  nuuy 
heroic  and  bloody  deeds.  The  story  of  one  of  these,  from  whidi 
the  river  and  valley  take  their  name,  was  given  us  on  the  spot, 
and  ran  thus :  —  When  the  Spaniards  flret  came  to  the  Island 
they  found  it  inhabited  by  peaceful  and  confiding  Indians,  whom 
they  soon  b^^  to  dispossess  of  their  lands,  and  to  make  them 
slaves  to  till  them.  A  tribe  dwelt  in  and  aroaad  this  valley. 
Being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  they  sustained  several  very 
disastrons  batdee,  and  safiering  entire  defeat,  a  remoaat  retreated 
toward  the  brow  of  the  mountain  where  it  overlooks  the  river. 
Here  fttey  paused,  and  the  noble  chief  of  the  hand  addressed  his 
followers  thus :  "  Our  home  is  taken  from  us,  onr  people  are 
slain,  aad  the  stranger  is  pressing  hard  upon  us  to  make  as  slaves. 
I  cannot  serve,  but  "  To  mori,  I  die."  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
leaped  from  the  rock,  and  found  a  grave  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
beantifnl  river.  From  his  last  words  the  valley  and  river  ar« 
named,  combining  them  in  one,  Yvmmi. 

After  looking  upon  these  combined  beanties,  one  can  well  un- 
derstand the  ^propriateness  of  the  names  so  iuniliariy  given  to 
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tbia  Islttkd '— Buoh  aa  the  "  Qmen  of  the  AntiUes,"  "  The  Bcwtifai 
Autille,"  and  "  Tke  gem  of  the  Ameiioaa  seas." 

Bnt  F«  mnet  ton  from  Uiew  natural  advantages  to  couaidtt 
iti  people,  imd  ita  social  life ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  t^a  that  gives 
interest  to  any  countr;. 

Diacorered  bj  Oolumbua  in  1492,  no  permanent  settlement  nas 
made  until  1511.  In  that  jear  an  expedition  nnder  Diego  Ve- 
lasq[«es,  sent  out  b;  Diego,  the  sob  of  Goliunbos,  planted  a 
^>aniBh  Colon;  at  Baracoa,  near  the  eaat  end  of  tbe  Island. 
Thas  lUsoorered  and  first  settled  nnder  the  Spanish  authority,  it 
has  been  gradually  peopled  by  the  peninsular  Spanish  races  i 
and  has  always  been  subject  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  saving  t<x 
the  space  of  one  year,  1762-3,  when  it  was  held  as  a  conquest 
by  the  Eugiieh. 

While  this  atatenwat  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  population  as 
being  desoendants  from,  and  poasessiag  all  the  peculiarities  of, 
the  Spanish  people,  it  does  not  by  any  means  explain  Ae  wh<^ 
state  of  t^  case.  The  white  population  of  the  Island  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  classes :  the  Creoles,  or  native  Cubans ; 
the  Spaniards  from  old  Spain,  or  peninsulars ;  and  foreigners  from 
ottier  countries  in  Europe  and  America.  These  classes  are  per- 
fectly distinot,  uid  kept  separate  by  many  peculiaritiee  pertaiuag 
to  each — peculiarities  that  are  cherished  and  perpetuated  both  by 
prejndiee,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ooveroment. 

Of  fbreigners  from  other  countries  than  Spain,  it  is  only  sinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  any  have  found  ea- 
oouragement  to  settle  on  the  Island.  By  a  monopoly  of  oom* 
meree  granted  to  native  Spaniards  only,  and  by  ^lany  disabilitlM 
imposed  on  others  ooming  into  the  coontry,  previous  to  ttwt  Ium 
almost  all  fozetgners  were  exdoded.  Ev«t  now  the  obstruotlMia 
to  trade,  the  jealousy  of  government,  and  the  bigotry  of  an  igno- 
rant Church,  put  many  diffioultiea  in  the  way  of  their  settlemeat. 
Yet  ib».  profits  of  commerce  and  the  advantages  of  trade  prMeot 
here  so  tempting  an  allurement,  that  many  of  them — from  Sag- 
hod  mai  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Germany  —  adopting  th« 
motto  of  the  shrewd  and  hardy  Gataloniao,  "  Five  years  of 
privation  imd  a  fortone,"  leave  all  that's  dear  bdiind  —  eveD  in 
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some  inBtancea  to  the  jvecioue  princtplee  of  fcith  and  trath,  im< 
bibed  at  the  aacred  altar  of  a  pioaa  home — 'Snd  pledf^g  a  nomi- 
nal belief  in  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  and  submissioD  to  one 
of  the  worst  of  tyrannies  ever  dignified  with  tbe  name  of  gorem- 
ment,  they  become  for  the  time  citisene,  or  at  least  rendents,  of 
Cuba.  Of  these  there  are  about  6,000  or  7,000  in  the  Island, 
of  whom  about  8,000  are  French,  who  have  beeome  fiu-  more 
identified  witii  the  Cubans,  and  much  more  lai^ely  engaged  in 
planting,  than  the  rest  Perhaps  1,000  are  English ;  and  8,000 
from  the  United  States,  called  always  there  Americans. 

The  influence  of  this  part  of  ibe  population  is  felt  more  in  tbe 
circles  of  trade,  and  in  the  life  and  energy  they  are  able  to  force 
inio  the  modes  of  business  and  internal  transportation,  and  the 
improvement  of  docks  and  harbors.  But  in  the  social  world  they 
are  hardly  felt,  because  many  of  them  go  there  without  their 
families ;  and  most  prefer  to  fall  into  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
this  regard.  Aa  to  their  relation  to  the  political  etatue  of  the 
bland,  tliey  always  ol^m  to  be  neutral  in  Bentiment,  and  the 
most  disinterested  in  feeling  of  all  persons  in  the  country ;  and, 
therefore,  the  very  best  possible  witnesses  from  whom  to  gain  in- 
formation, or  obtain  an  opinion.  Many  of  them  are  not  subjects  of 
the  Spanish  Government ;  for  while  ^ey  are  there  for  the  ^ecific 
pnrpose  of  acquiring  wealth,  they  retain  their  citisenship  under 
their  own  respective  governments.  And  hence  they  argue  that, 
having  no  interest  in  the  government,  or  the  political  destiny  of 
^e  Island  of  Cuba,  they  are  just  in  the  situation  to  give  a  disin- 
terested opinion  as  to  what  the  people  desire  or  what  is  best  for 
them.  Now  while  there  are  some  noble  exceptions  —  men  who  are 
able  to  pursue  even  with  great  energy  a  business  for  gain,  and  yet 
retain  a  clear  head  and  honest  judgment  about  political  matters, 
the  changes  of  which  might  greatiy  affect  their  guns — yet  the 
great  mass  of  these  witnesses  are  the  most  prejudiced  ef  all  the 
men  in  the  Island.  They  are  not  natives,  and  hare  do  deep  love 
ef  the  country;  they  are  not  citizens,  and  cumot  be  a^oted 
with  any  patriotio  sentiments.  But  tfaeir  relation  to  the  coon^y 
is  that  of  Sve,  fen,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  trade  or  commerce,  the  ventures  on  which  are  passing  tlirongfa 
their  various  stages  to  maturity.     Everything  to  dem  depends 
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on  mfiBtwniwg  on  abaolEte  ilMi  qm :  any  ohvige  —  toty  distnrb- 
AQoe — or  area  exoitement,  m&j  dwh  the  hopee  of  dieae  gaias  to 
tlie  groond,  tx  possibly  deetro;  the  capital  ita«l£.  Thwsfore,  tbej 
•IwsyB  wftOt  tiungs  to  be  let  bJod*  ;  —  and  every  ory  of  paAriot- 
iam,  or  gnaa  of  vretohocUkees  nader  oppnanon,  is  hashed  by  the 
eTerUsting  rung  of  tjte  procioiu  metal.  Snob  men  are  apt  to  tell 
jesrthat  Onba,  if  not  doing  well  enpaghi  is  at  least  aatifified;  and 
that  aothing  better  can  be  expected,  at  any  rate  for  the  preeeQt 
We  again  repeat,  that  many  noble  exoeptions  &re  met  with ;  bat 
this  is.  the  opiaioa  aod  (he  feeing  expMssed  by  the  mass  of  this 
eUos  (^  the  peo)^.  Bat  ne  do  not  go  to  Cnbi  eo  much  to  stady 
our  own  pek^e  as  those  to  whom  more  especially  the  ooiuttry 
beloi^ ;  therefore,  let  as  pass  to  tfie  second  class. 

The  FeoissulazB,  or  Spaniards  from  Old  Spain,  tae  in  the  high- 
est sense  the  dominaat  class.  Not  that  Uiey  are  more  intelligent, 
or  wealthy,  or  pateiotic  than  the  others,  but  that  ^ey  are  plaoed 
in  all  positions  of  authority  and  influence  by  the  goremment 
The  Captain  General  has  always  been,  and  mast  he,  from  the 
mother  ooantry ;  not  so  much  by  the  requirements  of  law,  as  by 
the  potent  demands  of  policy.  AU  the  officers  of  the  State  and 
army,  as  well  as  the  nary,  are  peninsolars ;  the  native  Cubans 
are  not  allowed  even  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  Ute  regular  army. 
All  the  places  <tf  advantage,  or  moni^olies  of  trade  di^tosable 
by  &e  govemm^iU,  are  in  the  hands  of  these  men  from  Old  Spain, 
Of  this  Qla«s  there  are  about  95,000  or  100,000  in  the  Island. 
They  literally  swarm  in  the  pubUo  offices,  in  the  courts,  at  the 
barracks,  and  in  all  places  where  authority  and  power  can  be 
nuwifested,  or  personal  entolntoenC  aecuzed.  They  are  exceed- 
mgly  haughty  and  ovwbearing  in  their  manner  towfird  the  native 
CubuiB  or  Cre<de8.  They  affect  to  regard  them  as  inferiors  — 
and  certainly  in  ouuy  ways  make  &ma  feti  that  Jhey  are  entirely 
subordinate  in  all  that  pertains  to  personal  rights,  or  poUtjcBl 
priTilegas.  This  eonduct  is  die  more  marked  from  iba  iaot  that, 
while  acting  thus  towards  the  Creoles,  they  ure  reepeotfiil  almost 
to  servility  tow^^  foveignere,  specially  the  Englieh  and  Amwi- 
ews.  A  sUght  bat  signijoHit  instauce  of  tlus  difference  of  cou- 
^oet  fell  onddr  oar  own  obfierration.  The  fino  mlUtuy  bands, 
b^QOgiug  to  the  ^ffer^t  oorps  <^  die  army  statioaed  in  and 
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anMiMl  the  dtieB  of  HavaBft  ftnd  Mstaneas,  ue  Mcnstomed  is  turn 
to  take  their  eUaid.  in  the  Phis  it  Amu,  a  huidBom^y  oma- 
nented  open  sqnu-e  in  front  of  the  gOTCmo/B  palue^  tsui  jAbj 
Jbr  Ml  hour  «aeh  evening.  Daring  this  hoar,  the  Flaz*  is  the 
mort  tor  the  bean^,  wealth  and  fashion  of  th«  <Aty.  Ae  hi^M^ 
aeated  in  their  elegant  vehioles,  ride  around  the  tqaoM,  aad  the 
gentlemen  erovd  its  spaeious  promenades.  To  protect  tiie  band 
from  the  enoroaehmentfl  of  the  <^ovi  a  oonrpanj  of  soldiers  ae- 
oompwiy  then,  and  take  vp  their  best  be^de  l^e  hellew  iqaare 
irfcere  the  BiBsioianB  are  pMforming.  In  t^  ooone  of  the  hear, 
lererd  Utile  partW  of  Gabans  had  oome  wit^iB  tJie  spaoe  de- 
scribed by  the  military,  and  were  hastily  wdered  bMk  wih 
lowered  bayonet  Jnst  then  two  gesdemen,  an  Anericah  aad  an 
Bagtishmaa,  approached,  and  not  obscarring  the  gnard,  walked 
akntoBt  np  to  the  square  of  the  musicians,  and  stood  observing 
tiie  performance.  The  Spanish  man  in  nniferm,  late  se  ntde  and 
early  to  the  Creole,  now  walked  qoiedy  ronnd  tbese  gmtlemen 
Bereral  times,  uid  then,  only  irtien  1^  mnmnrs  ef  the  crowd 
had  grown  el&morens  at  the  marked  diBtiBction,  with  respeetM 
bow  asked  that  they  would  retire  withoat  the  [wescribed  boonds. 
These  are,  of  eonrse,  1^  great  snpperterB  of  Spanish  antkoritrf 
in  the  Island,  and  &om  every  selfish  reason  opposed  to  au^ 
appearance  of  change.  They  held,  with  a  wiWng  and  eameat 
graep,  the  reins  of  power  over  &e  Cnbaas,  and  line  the  forts 
and  shores  against  all  effort  to  efifeet  a  dtftnge  from  without. 

The  largest  and  most  intereertiag  ciass  of  the  triiito  popnlatiea 
are  the  Onbans,  w  Creoles.  They  are  the  desoendaotB  of  the 
Bpaaiatds  that  from  time  to  tiflw  have  come  to  setde  io  die  Isl- 
and; and  as,  daring  even  centuries,  none  but  GastilUatw  were 
allowed  to  ciHse  to  Oiriw,  most  of  tfaeee  famities  are  deaeeikded 
from  ihat  noble  and  ohindrio  race  of  men.  annkea  and  oppressed 
as  dieee  pei^e  are  by  osntories  «f  humiliation  and  aooaaalated 
Mts  of  tyranny,  yet  we  may  even  now  ^d  many  toaoes  of  ^a 
proud  Hieeatry  among  the  better  class  ef  Oab«BS.  Thur  nvaaf 
her  is  about  426,006;  or  ineladiBg  tile  Canny  Islaaden,  who 
an  also  of  ^uiA  origin,  and  hare  now  bseoine  »  permaBflM 
part  of  the  Oreols  population,  this  aumber  worid  be  augmeatai 
«o  aboit  4M,000.    They  are  tlie  plaaten,  mwobsBts,  and  preftv- 
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moDsl  men  of  th*  leland;  or  at  least  are  fonnd  largely  repre- 
Mated  is  all  these  departments  of  bnaineea.  They  seem  BBBaBy 
lig^t  of  heart,  and  littie  distorbed  by  the  pontioa  of  gOTemmeBt- 
•I  a&ira;  ahhongh  if  yea  enter  into  conrersation  with  them  on 
Aeae  topks,  yon  vill  soon  learn  that  they  are  by  no  meaas  in- 
sensible to,  or  satiafied  with,  the  present  conditjon  of  things. 
There  lisgers  with  them  a  hope,  and  even  an  expectation,  of  a 
tkoe  whan  thay  will  see  the  yoke  cast  off  by  which  they  aie  now 
made  to  sarre.  We  hare  seen,  too,  the  eye  kindle  and  the  breast 
haare  with  a  trsaaJeot  emotion  of  heroic  patriotdam,  as  some  of 
tbuB  have  expreased  the  hope  and  the  eonviction  that  this  relief 
was  to  be  secured  by  their  own  awakened  oonrage. 

Our  acqnaintanoe  ia  mneh  more  extended  with  the  domeatie  life 
of  the  Gnhan  planters,  than  of  those  in  the  cities.  In  fact,  it  is 
among  this  claas  tfa&t  we  get  at  the  real  life  of  the  Creole,  being 
less  modified  by  contact  with  foreign  infiaence.  Many  of  the 
planters  do  not  live  on  dieir  estates,  or  at  most  for  only  a  few 
months  in  snmaer;  but  have  their  residenoes  in  the  cities,  or  at 
dJatant  plaoes ;  and  these  commit  the  management  of  the  plantation 
toan  administrator  or  agent  The  effect  of  this  is  mtwifest  on  the 
i^le  estate.  The  house  becomes  a  mere  lodge,  at  which  the 
ovner,  or  any  part  of  his  bmily,  may  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks 
daring  thftr  periodic  visit*  to  the  place ;  the  negroes  seem  to  be 
more  the  sure  tools  of  aocomptishing  so  mneh  work,  than  as  part 
of  a  great  bnily  establishment;  the  whole  place  wears  the  ap- 
pesrwiee  of  a  manofactory  —  a  great  shop  to  make  sugar,  rather 
than  the  hom.e  of  a  fiunily.  Bnt  where  the  &mily  remain  on  the 
estate  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  year,  making  it  their 
home,  it  beoomea  an  exceedingly  attfacdve  place.  The  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  or  of  bhck  stuccoed,  and  whitened,  with  some 
ooloring  finiah  above  and  below  of  blue  or  pink:  sarroundgd  often 
on  all  aides  with  broad  porticoss,  and  erosaed  with  wide  end  airy 
halls ;  the  first  floor  mostly  laid  with  marble  or  a  very  finely 
fioiahed  brink ;  and  the  rooms  large,  with  very  high  ceilings,  tdS 
wiadowa  «»d  doors,  and  so  conatmeted  as  to  secure  ample  ven- 
lotion.  Altogether,  wbethar  far  their  eool  appearance,  surrounded 
ntfa  bKmisBt  dimbberyj  or  their  real  oomfort  when  you  enter 
Atm,  tlMa  hnnet  of  tfaa  batter  dsas  of  Cnbao  plMitera  an  nrj 
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attractive.  The  hospitality  of  ibe  plaatei*  is  M  abtmnding  u  his 
bome  is  beaatifuL  He  invites  you,  vihen  he  wishes  you  to  riah 
him,  in  a  way  that  makes  clear  his  einuere  desira  to  we  yon  at 
hie  house ;  he  meets  you  at  the  depot  with  hone  or  volaate,  and 
servant;  or  at  his  door,  if  you  come  in  your  own  oenveyuioe'; 
and  at  once  makes  you  feel  the  tnith  of  his  assurance,  that  his 
house  and  servants  are  at  your  disposal.  His  own  personal  at- 
tention is  sufficient  to  gratify,  but  never  oppreaeire  enough  to 
weary  you  ;  and  his  arrangements  for  your  comfort  and  enjeyi 
ment  are  unoetentatioue,  but  seem  always  well  suited  to  70U 
tastes,  and  often  make  yon  wonder  how  he  oooid  so  well  bare 
divined  what  would  be  most  agreeable  to  yon.  The  domestM 
routine  of  the  household  has  a  great  sameness.  The  first  greet- 
ing of  the  early  morning  is  a  servant  with  coffee;  and  then  the 
ride  or  walk  for  those  of  leisnxe,  or  the  matters  of  bosinesa  &r 
those  whose  duties  call  them  to  it  —  while  yet  the  air  is  oool,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  stakes  your  very  existence  a  luxury. 
At  10  o'clock,  the  family  retinite  in  the  great  hail,  and  after  a 
brief  interchange  of  salutations,  surround  the  table  for  breakfast. 
From  breakfast  to  dinner,  at  4  o'clock,  being  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  none  care  to  stir  abroad  except  from  necesa^;  bat 
employ  Uie  time  in  reading,  domestio  trifles,  writing,  or  rest. 
Dinner  is  the  great  meal  of  the  day,  and  yet  not  diffning  much 
from  breakfoet.  They  really  have  two  dinntrs;  meats,  veget^ 
bles,  uid  often  firuits  and  deserts  at  both  meals ;  the  first  from  10 
to  11  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  second  fi-om  4  to  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  After  dinner  is  the  time  for  riding,  driving  ai^ 
rieitjng.  And  there  is  nothing  more  pleaaant  than  dieae  rides  — 
under  a  soft  afternoon  sky,  along  windii^;  roads  hedged  00 
either  side  by  great  rows  of  Aloes,  with  th^  sword-like  leaves, 
tin  armed  with  sharp  claws,  and  thorny  points  forl»dding  a|>- 
pK>ach,  mai  ornamented  with  that  tall  queen-like  flewer  rising 
out  of  their  crimson  centres.  The  air  is  laden  with  sweet  per- 
fiimes,  and  musical  with  the  chatter  of  birds  of  brightest  hoe  as 
they  flit  in  the  neighboring  groves.  Now  we  torn  &o«  the  little 
rugged  highway  into  broad  avenues  of  lime  or  orange,  of  palm 
or  eoeoft)  and  soon  ocme  to  eome  stately  old  mausion,  rising  in 
^raadeiir  amid  surrounding  trees;  or  tUi^t  at  the  ponioo-  of  « 
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vine-««Vared  ootUge.  An  haar'e  sofliftl  life  sooa  pMwA  in  lirely 
MDTerMtion ;  and  we  we  again  in  tiie  eaddle,  hMtening  home  bj 
some  new  and  perhaps  nu»re  romaatio  path,  throng  this  labyrinlji 
of  fiolda.aod  grovas  and  hedges.  One  tbing  abont  the  close  of 
day  rtrikee  a  stranger  at  onoe  —  that  is,  die  absence  of  an;  tvi- 
ligltt  Yoa  start  early  in  the  erening  on  an  exonraion;  and  as 
the  BBD  be^ns  to  doseend,  70a  calculate  that  yon  can  easily  reach 
yonr  desired  point  by  the  lingering  light  that  remuns  afttir  he  is 
gone;  and  so  saunter  on,  watching  the  changing  glories  that 
gather  aroiuid  the  setting  day;  but  before  yon  are  aware  of  the 
change,  darkness  has  dropped  her  mantle  about  yon  while  yet 
yoi^  purposed  distance  is  scarcely  half  accomplished.  This  dis- 
adTantage  would  be  more  severely  felt,  were  it  not  that  the  bril- 
Uaney  of  the  star-light,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  r^on, 
goes  far  to  compwwate  the  loss  of  this  beautiful  part  of  the  day. 
The  night  is  oool  and  delightful,  bo  that  recreation  is  pleasant, 
and  sleep  refreshing,  and  quite  comfortable  even  ander  a  blanket. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  in  this  review  of  a  day  of  the  life  of  a 
Caban  fiunily,  blessed  with  a  hoae  and  climate  so  attractive, 
^ere  is  no  hoar  set  apart  for  the  pure  and  exalting  purpose  of 
worship.  No  &mily  altar  makes  sa^ed  the  domestic  circle,  and 
no  voice  of  prayer  lifts  these  hearts  in  gratitnde  and  love  up  to 
the  throne  of  God.  There  ia  a  beautiful  remnant  of  what  might 
once  have  been  saoh  an  hour.  Just  at  sunset  the  great  planta- 
tioD  bell  is  rung,  slowly  and  solemnly ;  and  as  you  are  walking 
in  the  quiet  of  the  hour,  you  oui  hear  these  bells  at  the  next 
plantation,  and  the  next,  until  in  the  far  off  distance  you  eubeb 
only  the  faint  sigh  of  a  dying  tone  brea^ng  its  mosio  in  Hie 
stillness  of  tJlie  evenwg  air.  These  are  the  "  Vesper  bells,"  and 
ware  onoe  observed  as  the  call  to  prayer  by  all  the  inhabitants ; 
and  even  now,  as  we  stood  by  one  of  the  more  thougbtfbl  and 
intelligent  children  of  ana  host,  when  these  bells  began  to  ring, 
he  lifted  his  hat  ireapectfully  &om  his  head  and  requested  us  do 
the  same,  as  he  pointed  to  ^e  bell  and  said,  ■<  the  ^gel's  volee." 
But  it  was  only  momentary,  as  he  resumed  his  sports  when  the 
bell  ceased  to  sound ;  and  the  sign^  seems  to  be  employed  now 
only  to  esll  the  pec^  from  work,  or  to  indicate  the  time  of  thfiir 
eveaing  meaL 
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Ib  reffiewinf  the  domestio  or  Botrial  lift  of  t^  Oefttes,  it  vcndd 
be  impossifak  not  to  »fer  to  Uteix  uBiiiflmaiitfl.  D«priT«d  of  all 
part  ia  tin  inportaiat  mattera  of  gvTcnunent,  not  b«isg  altowed 
even  opeol;  to  diacnes  them ;  deatitnte  of  the  de«p  and  tntosfom- 
iiig  power  of  •  religioaB  fitith;  and  limited  in  the  meaae  ami 
opportuniUeB  of  intaUectatit  culture ;  it  ia  but  natural  that  thoj 
give  to  mere  q)ort8  mndi  of  the  time  and  energy  that  iroidd  be 
derdted  to  these  more  aeriouB  eoncems  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
gOTerasient,  feeling  that  the  minde  of  the  people  maat  be  em- 
ple^ed  in  aome  mumer,  and  verj*  desirona  to  direct  them  frea 
its  owm  a&in,  takes  no  little  interest  in  providing,  oootn^ng 
aad  keeping  up  the  variotts  kioda  <^  amusement. ,  Bat  even  l^ere 
th9  inodiwunsBs  of  that  all<pervading  power  is  mamfest  Bren 
t^  eporta  of  this  people  are  so  managed  as  to  aid  in  filling  tba 
public  coffers,  and  still  more  degrading  the  people.  It  haft  oftea 
been  urged  t^^  it  matters  bat  little  That  the  annisements  of  a 
people  are,  if  they  are  bst  happy  in  them.  Yet  there  are  ttm 
tilings  that  more  deeply  aSect  the  life,  or  indicate  the  character, 
ot  a  peofJe  thaa  these.  Ab4  well  is  this  powor  URderatooi  and 
acted  XLfoo  in  ttus  bcanti&tl  leksd.  There  ia  nodnag  mai^  or 
elevating;  nothing  to  derdope  a  national  charaoter,  or  to  ffn 
BtrengUt  and  energy  to  the  national  mind  or  mosele,  in  alt  t^ 
OtboD  anuiBexmnta.  Est,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  tctfkuig,  en- 
eiTattng  and  detnoraliaing.  The  two  great  national  f^orto,  tbe 
gock-fight  and  ^o  koU-figfat,  eneooraged  and  patronised  by  gov- 
erament,  see  not  only  the  aaraeries  of  gambliBg,  bni  a  sehot^  of 
oimajty  and  ooarsMieBB,  extremely  ii^rious  t»  the  better  asnai* 
biUtiei  of  avy  etvilined  people.  Nra-  are  tlwse  left  to  the  Talgw 
and  debaaed  crowd,  bat  all  classes  are  refaresentad  tiier*;  and 
^  very  beet  nea  in  the  conntry  not  o«l;  give  tbem  their  oeon- 
tenanoe  aad  their  presence,  bat  many  of  them  pay  great  attentitm 
to  the  trsiifing  of  chiohena  and  the  xaish^  of  halla,  fhr  Ais 
Bpeofic  p«rpoee.  Many  i^  their  reQgiouB  fieatiTala  are  toraed  into 
feasta  and  a|>orts ;  and  that,  too,  ef  a  nature  that  wo^d  wggeel 
any  tiling  bat  reUgiona  ideas.  We  were  parttonlarly  Mrack  wiA 
tiiia  fttet,  as  we  arrived  at  Havana  daiii^  tbn  tine  given  to  A» 
acdebratioiL  ef  thft  CanaW,  a  sort  of  Baochutal  fbaafe  tibat  pve- 
eedes  the  foat  of  Lent — a  time  during  which  tfaa 
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€atlM6«a  i^ve  dMBuelms,  b;  petniMoB,  to  «S  kladt  «f  exeessoB 
frapftUtoTf  to  tit*  aettdeayiDg  «eMoa  tibftt  la  to  f6ll<m.  It  |H<(^ 
fcMW  tg  bfl  fc  kioet  <tf  hiiwiovs  takiag-leBVB  of  the  good  thifigB 
«f  life  for  a  Mttl«  seMon,  w  the  eignifie&tioB  of  the  htme  Oartia- 
■t*k  imAettei,  tita  tiMUiing  of  whkk  ia  "fttrewell  flesli."  The 
tseaeaM  urto  whioli  ikeM  peei^o  go  daring  this  settson,  whidi 
iMto  bora  t«o  we^s,  or,  a.t  ICMt  bxiladag  tvo  Soadliys,  snrpasSM 
sU  eoBoeption  by  those  who  have  not  aesa  it.  Bro^  resttaint 
«C  BOeU)  life  seema  to  be  cast  off;  and  eJl  the  rules  of  orditiary 
4«oeiiC7  mai  eveii  morality  Abattdotted.  Crowds  gather  in  the 
iRreets  aatil  tJM  pastage  way  is  blocked  op.  Litde  eomptnieR — 
maakod  aad  dreesed  aceording  to  some  ridicolous  ftncy,  or  rep- 
NMDtlng  ie  earicalsre  aoste  pMrtieidar  olaaa  or  biBlnem,  aod 
fai  aoM6  iastaoeeB,  eaBlxrfdened  by  the  Uoebae  of  the  time,  aettitig 
forth  the  very  orimea  and  debaucheries  of  a  corrapt  and  hiddeA 
HA — oeeae  «Bd  mingle  among  the  tlvong,  and  ittdalge  in  foHiee^ 
ngariea,  and  tritMenittea,  with  an  Bolnidled  liberty  Uiat  is  enongb 
to  alwek  mi4  disgust  every  sentiment  of  intelligenee,  refinement, 
or  sveK  eiriytatiob.  Tet  we  were  told  that  this  festival  «■« 
rather  «  pleash^  thing  to  the  government ;  and  even  oherished 
hf  the  Obnrch.  M  we  walked  throvgh  this  sea  of  haaiia  bosgi 
cmwdag,  m  all  fiuitaetio  forms,  the  grand  and  Iteaaiifld  Faseo  de 
Yaabol  8egttmd»,  Md  wosdered  that  people  who  had  tmm  ad* 
wmmotd  to  kmm  good  degree  at  ooltsre  eotild  atill  fatd  pleaaure 
in  Boeh  things,  a  gentleman  wboM  acqoaintsnce  we  had  tnadtf, 
ft  nolde  ayeoimen  of  tfa«  higher  order  of  Onbans,  remarked,  ta 
his  faee  waa  mantled  with  the  blush  of  feeUng,  "I  am  very  aerry, 
lir,  for  yo«  to  see  myooonto^  thns:  it  was  turt  always  so;  there 
wa«  m  thaa  when  we  kept  theae  fsstivitnea  in  a  manner^  and  vifh 
ft  nftooment  erf  taale,  tiiat  did  honor  to  itp,  and  to  Onr  people:  bnl 
amr,  at,  it  ia  in  tUa  style  that  it  beat  pleases  those  who  have 
tbo  ]Mwer  over  ns,  to  iiav«  it  odebrated;  ft*  by  all  these  meatitf 
Hbey  are  striring  to  degrade  and  cormpt  the  people,  tint  they  • 
■Mjf  the  more  Borriy  saintiAL  their  pcmer  over  them." 

Hitherto  m  spealdBg  of  the  sooral  Il&i  sad  popnlwtion  of  Onba, 
m  h«ve  only  refctmd  to  the  whito  people.  Bnh  there  are  beaidM 
AMe  a  TM*  maw  of  peopie  in  hdMor  •«[  sertfle  poshtom ;  uut 
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ao  one  oftB  cmton^ate  the  qoeatioa  of  CBboo  pofohtiou,  or 
Ojonsider  die  proUem  of  ita  wk^  life,  withovt  embracing  t^isoe  in 
his  view.  This  maag  of  population  is  oonqwsed  of  three  disttnot 
classes :  the  A&icaa  Negroes  the  ChioeBe  laborers  or  Cwliea, 
and  the  native-bom  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The  great  hums 
of  slaves  in  the  Island  u-e  from  Africa,  though  there  are  many 
native-born  blacks  that  are  scarcely  distingniahed  by  a  straogsr 
from  the  imported  negroes. 

Slavery  has  existed  in  the  Island  almost  from  its  settlement 
The  first  sabjeotB  of  the  eystem  were  the  natives  found  in  th« 
country  when  it  was  discovered.  But  the  Indians  Boon  meldng 
away  under  the  rigors  of  a  life  to  which  they  were  wholly  nn- 
accoetomed,  die  planters  began  to  cast  aboat  for  others  to  take 
their  place.  Africans  were  Uien  introduced  and  have  since  formed 
the  j^eat  body  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba.  Th«  introdactiou  of  this 
race  as  elaves  commenced  in  1524,  and  the  steady  stream  has 
not  ceaaed  to  flow  to  the  present  day.  Their  natur^  increase  hag 
been  by  no  means  great ;  not  even  what  the  similarity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Cuba  to  their  own  country  might  have  warranted  us  in  ex* 
peetiog.  But  the  slave  trade  system  has  supplied  this  lack  by  inr 
b-odacing  &om  10,000  to  20,000  annually.  Thifl .  elave  trade, 
which  is  still  earned  on  in  utter  diffegard  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions, and  in  the  face  of  the  fleets  of  three  nations  set  to  prerad 
it,  derives  its  energy  from  its  great  profit.  Its  managara  can  welt 
afford  to  bribe  a  few  greedy  and  oorrupt  officials, .  and  to  lose  a 
(Hu-go  oecauonally,  because  they  are  more  than  reoompeosed  by 
the  gains  on  the  sscoeasfiil  trips.  Indeed,  the  combination  to 
maintain  this  trade  is  very  intricate  and  difficult  to  be  deteet«d  or 
broken  up.  Some  noble  Spanijdi  luuiUes  in  Old  Spain  are  main- 
tained by  it,  or  have,  used  it  to  restore  their  brokui  fortunee  ; 
the  high  officials  of  the  Island  receive  large  profits  &om  it ;  and 
some  of  the  sturdy  sailors  and  snug  oralt  of  New  England  are 
.  liwrativdy  employed  in  ita  service.  The  present  number  of  negro 
slaves  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  &om  the  &ct  that,  thw:e- 
being  a  tax  on  each  slave,  the  returns  as  to  their  number  are 
never  oorrecL  It  iq  estimated  that  they  at  present  amount  to 
not  less  than  500,000,  some  eay  700,000,  thoRgh  the  official  re- 
turns pat  it  far  below  thsse  flgores.    Th*  perdition  of  th^se  slaves 
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M  to  mtolHgeiiM,  morality,  or  social  life,  is  very  much  inferior 
to  die  davea  of  Dvr  Sonthers  States.  Both  the  fact  of  their  so 
recent  importation,  and  the  ntter  neglect  of  any  means  of  social 
or  moral  elevation,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this  difference ; 
and  the  continnation  of  the  caneea  is  most  likely  to  perpetuate 
the  result.  In  their  treatment  of  the  slave  in  the  Island  there  is 
manifest  this  contradiction  to  what  is  seen  in  the  States:  —  there, 
tbe  goremment,  professedly  opposed  to  slavery,  enacts  many  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  which  are  utterly  disregarded  by  the 
people,  or  taken  advantage  of  so  as  to  avoid  their  effect ;  here, 
tbe  master  is  inclined  to  give  his  slaves  many  more  advantages 
(ban  the  law  requires  or  even  admits.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
laying  that,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  comfort  or  elevation  of 
Ais  Twx,  their  condition  is  vastly  mors  advantageous  in  the  States 
dian  in  Cuba.  In  the  Island,  their  fbod  and  lodging  are  poor, 
in  many  eases  abominable;  their  clothing  in  that  warm  region 
Seems  to  be  of  no  consideration ;  their  hours  of  work  and  rest 
M-e  badly  adjusted,  even  on  the  principles  of  economy,  much  less 
OB  those  of  humanity  or  religion ;  and  as  to  any  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  thing  does  not  seem  to  be  thought  of  in  practice,  iJ- 
though  the  laws  of  both  Church  and  State,  wc  wore  told,  made 
provifflOB  for  It  One  of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  interior 
told  ua  very  frankly,  that  one  great  reason  why  they  did  not  want 
te  become  identified  with  the  United  States  was,  that  they  did  not 
wish  any  of  the  slaves  of  the  States  to  be  brought  over  there,  for 
it  wonld  ruin  all  their  negroes.  As  these  slaves  in  number  are 
already  equal  to  all  the  white  population  in  the  Island,  are  increas- 
ing very  rapid}y,  and  are  kept  hardly  a  grade  above  the  condi- 
tioB  of  the  savage  in  the  forest  of  Africa,  an  dement  in  the 
probl«m  of  the  social  eondHion  and  future  destiny  of  the  Island 
ia  presented  te  tbe  eye  of  the  thoughtftil  observer,  fhTl  of  interest 
and  of  BO  small  importance.  How  shall  it  work  ont?  What  shiJl 
be  Ito  future  ooa^tiOD  of  this  great  herd  of  nnhnmanizcd  human 
bdnge  ?  Will  it  bear  the  weight  of  many  more  years  of  accu- 
nnlation  to  its  dready  fearful  bulk  ?  Or  shall  it  hurst,  some  day, 
M  the  storm  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blaek  cloud  that  so 
otten  gathers  above  this  Island;  and  sweep,  tornado-like,  carrying 
dMolatum  to  Umhw  b«mtifril  h«m«e  aB4  fertile' fielda  —  snat4^ing 
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tbe  Intkl  frow  ito  poweaaora,  ti»t  fiven  now  b'enble  at  tamta  m 
they  coatempUte  th«  Bubjoot!  The  dflfonoes  uid  ufegaard* 
ag&inst  Btioh  »  result  t»«  m  good  w  could  be  ezpeeted,  under  the 
utomolouB  oondition  of  tJiin^  in  whieb  the  goTcroment  i»  in  the 
hfrnda  of  ob«  «lass  of  pf<^le,  uid  the  great  mue  of  slaTes  ia 
thoBe  of  aaother ;  and  a  casual  obaerver  might  he  led  to  feel  that 
aacceaafiil  insurrection  ia  impossible.  After  the  unexampled 
horrors  of  such  a  scene  in  San  Dotainga,  we  are  ready  to  pray 
that  it  may  never  be  repeated  in  Cuba ;  and  yet  nhen  we  remen- 
ber  the  alare  Tonssaint,  with  his  half-eavage  bands  of  eaiancipar' 
ted  negroes,  led  by  black  and  miilatto  offioets,  such  as  Cbiiato- 
pbe  and  the  cruel  Dessalinea,  meeting  aad  saODeasfuUy  resistiiig 
even  tiie  trained  legions  of  the  first  Napoleon,  we  are  reminded 
that  it  i§  by  no  means  as  impossible  event.  But  we  cannot 
always  reason  safely  from  tbe  example  of  oae  country  to  th6 
effect  of  a  like  effort  in  another;  and  we  are  very  far  from  desir- 
ing to  be  the  prophet  of  an  event  every  way  eo  fiiil  of  evil.  So 
we  will  hope  that  it  may  be  possible,  in  the  progreas  of  events^ 
and  in  the  looked  for  renovation  of  the  inner  and  material  Ufh  of 
Cuba,  that  a  way  may  be  found  to  dispose  of  thia  element  of  It* 
social  life  for  the  eommon  good. 

In  addition  to  slaves  at  the  Afiioan  ntee,  there  are  in  tli» 
Island  abeut  200,000  free  blaoks  and  mulattoefl.  The  beilities 
and  enoouragementa  for  proeoring  freedom  have  always  baea 
Bufficienl  to  add  pretty  rapidly  to  this  class.  The  spirit  of 
the  government,  and  the  tendenoy  of  many  of  the  laws  ar* 
to  assist  in  emancipating  the  slave.  Oppreaaive  as  the  mling 
power  is  to  the  white  man ;  and  inocHisiBtett  as  it  may  a{>pear» 
to  share  the  profits  of  bringing  into  davery  people  that  they 
frofesB  to  desire  ta  be  free,  yet  ^  government  claims,  and 
in  many  ways  ehom  the  elnoerity  of  its  'Olaim,  to  be,  at  least, 
m  favor  of  emaneipatiDn,  if  not  opposed  to  slavery.  In  faot, 
it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  easily  nen  may  de«eiv» 
themselves  wh«^  Uieir  interest  is  involved,  that  the  great  maam 
of  the  people  in  Coba  profess  to  be  fai  a  sense  iqiposed  tft 
slavery.  Sitting  one  morning  at  breakfast  with  •  gaDtlcanan 
who  owned  some  350  or  SOQ  slaves,  the  eonversatiou  taitned, 
•s  it  often  did  «itb  tbevi,  <n  tlw  dittmltief  arising  betmak 
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00  Stetea  of  «gr  UdhA.  Several  of  Uie  SUtea  had  aJrmdj! 
■eoeded,  aod  others  were  thrMteiiiiig  to  do  so.  The  peculiar  torn 
the  ooomraatioii  had  token,  was  as  to  the  effect  of  this  dinuon, 
npponag  it  ahonld  be  ooneommated,  oa  the  future  relations  of' 
Onl»  aad  Cabana  to  the  United  States.  He  admitted  tliat  the 
ealy  a^ejwot  hope  for  the  freedoK  of  Cub*  was  in  the  asaiBtaoef 
that  might  be  offered  b;  the  people  or  govemmeat  of  these  States. 
Bat  in  the  erent  of  •  division,  even  sBppoaing  that  either  of  the 
parte  would  be  able  to  reader  the  desired  assistance,  there  arose 
the  qoeetion  of  annexation.  Mow,  said  he,  ve  are  too  &r  av^ 
&<Mk  the  N orth«m  States  to  form  a  onioa  with  them ;  and  in  ma^f 
leepects  0«r  natoral  oonnectioQ  would  be  with  the  South.  But, 
be  added,  our  <^inioaB  on  alavery  do  not  agree  with  theirs ;  we 
are  not  so  strongly  in  &yor  of  the  system  as  they  are.  Sitting 
in  Uie  open  plana  at  oar  breakiast,  we  oonld  aee  out  throngt) 
duree  or  fear  different  openings  what  was  passing  in  the  yard  and 
grooods  aorronndiog  the  hoase ;  and  through  ivejj  opeoiog  could 
be  seen  the  gkwsy  black  tkin  of  naked  children,  or  half-olad  nea 
tad  woman,  all  the  slaves  of  the  speaker.  With  tiiie  view  around 
H^  we  only  aaoiled  at  )u$  anti-alavery  protestations.  He  seemed 
to  understand  our  feelii^^  for  he  at  once  replied  "  it  may  seMn 
■trange  to  yo«  to  hear  soeh  things  amongst  so  much  slavery,  but 

1  assnn  you  it  is  true.  We  are  not  aneh  strong  advocates  for 
slavery  as  tke  peo|de  of  your  Soutiiem  States;  we  have  many 
slaves,  bat  we  look  to  a  time  when  slavery  shall  oome  to  an  end 
amongst  na."  However  eontcadictory  they  may  appear  in  ttuSf 
yet  eodi  is  tke  feeling  very  widely  entertained  amongst  them. 

Thns,  the  spirit  of  the  government,  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple^ and  the  aeeistanee  of  the  priest,  have  all  tended  to  increase 
tiie  proportion  of  the  free  bhoka,  nntii  they  are  now  quite  a  large 
body,  amounting  to  the  propOTtion  of  about  one  &ee  blaek  to 
three  slaves.  They  oolleet  in  the  oities  and  villages,  often  in 
idleness  and  squalid  poverty,  filling  the  hovels  and  alleys ;  and 
manifest  how  wretched  is  tiie  eondition  of  a  pec^le  in  any  eonn- 
try  to  whom  tite  laws  have  given  personal  freedom  without  a 
eitisMi's  position,  and  to  whom  sooiaJ  equity  oan  never  be  ex- 
leaded.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  grow  wealthy,  and  possess  slaves 
9i  Amr  own ;  and  the  government  hoe  raised  •  regiment  of  .the«i 
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to  serre  is  tiie  ormj ;  —  yet  ^ae  are  D0I7  exc^>tions  to  tfie  g«B- 
er&l  ra)e. 

Bat  th»e  ia  another  element  being  gradually  diffased  among 
this  Cuban  popnlation  that  begins  to  attract  very  considerable 
attention;  TiB.r  the  Coolies,  or  apprenticed  Chinese  laborers. 
Their  introdaction  oommenoed  in  1847;  at  first  onlj  a  fev  were 
brought  over ;  during  the  first  six  jeara  it  is  said  only  about 
6,000.  Bat  tiie  nombens  have  greatly  inoreased  eaob  year  since 
then;  until  now  there  must  be  from  150,000  to  200,000  of  diem 
in  the  Island.  This  estimate  ie  from  two  soarces  of  information, 
for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  accurate  statistiOB  of  these  matr 
ters ;  — 'first,  from  the  opinions  of  intelligent  men  familiar  with 
large  parts  of  the  Island,  and  with  this  businesB  of  Coolie  im- 
portation :  secondly,  from  the  numbers  that  are  everywhere  met 
with.  They  are  not  only  found  on  the  plantations  in  large  niim- 
bers,  but  employed  on  the  railroads,  both  in  their  oonstractiin, 
and  in  muning  tiie  cars ;  as  drivers  of  public  conveyanoce ;  aa 
domestic  Bervants  about  the  towns  and  cities ;  and  in  a  yast  variety 
of  small  buBinesB  pursuits  of  their  own.  They  are  termed  in  the 
transaction,  "free  Colonists;"  but  are,  ipr  the  time  of  thMr  ap- 
prentioeship,  in  every  sense  slaves.  They  are  brought  over  by 
a  Gompuiy  ~  with  whom  they  have  a  written  agre^nent  as  to  the 
manner,  time,  and  terms  of  their  service.  By  this  company  they 
are  sold  and  apprenticed,  by  a  writt^t  agreement,  copies  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  proper  public  office  of  the  State,  and  one  n 
kept  aJso  by  the  Coolie.  The  ternia  of  sale,  so  far  aa  the  com- 
pany is  concerned,  are  matters  of  private  agremtent  betweui 
them  and  the  purchaser ;  but  the  oonditiims  of  that  sale  are  —  that 
the  Coolie  is  bound  to  serve  bis  master  in  any  way  he  may 
diooBe  to  employ  him  for  eight  years;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  that  he  shall  give  the  Coolie  four  dollars  as  a  benns  to 
start  with,  and  then  fonr  dollars  a  month  thetreafter  doling  the 
whole  time  of  hia  service.  There  are  no  limitations  or  provisions 
in  reference  to  renewing  the  engagement  when  the  first  term  of 
tervioe  has  ended.  What  will  be  the  prevailing  state  of  the 
case  as  these  times  of  service  ran  out  ovi  hardly  be  determined, 
as  so  few  of  them  have  yet  expired.  Many  think  that  the  terns 
of  service  will  be  very  generally  renewed,  aiid  thus  it  will  boooma 
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a  modified  ajstem  of  Blarer;  for  life.  Others  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  And  think  that  vast  masses  of  them,  soon  becoming  free, 
wQl  be  thromi  undomesticated  —  for  they  bring  neither  wiveB  nor 
ehildrsn  with  them  —  npon  the  community,  where  their  tnflaence 
for  good  or  etil  must  before  long  be  very  deeply  felt.  There  is 
a  law  requiring  those  bringing  them,  to  return  them,  at  tjie  end 
of  their  time  of  serrice,  to  their  own  country.  But  any  one  can 
readily  see  how  vaio  and  ineffectual  is  such  a  law,  where  change 
of  parties,  cupidity,  and  even  the  desije  of  the  Chinaman  himself 
may  all  combine  to  thwart  it^  action.  What  is  to  be  the  final 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  new  and  singular  element  into 
the  social  Kfe  of  Cuba  none  can  tell.  But  when  we  remember 
that  they  are  not  savages,  hut  civilized  people ;  that  they  are 
generally  well  educated,  shrewd  and  quite  intelligent ;  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  donbt  that  this  effort  to  enslave  the  civilized  son 
of  the  proud  Imperial  Empire,  in  the  land  of  the  snnny  South, 
nnder  an  enfeebled  nation  of  the  West,  will  r^Lct  powerfully  on 
that,  nation  itself;  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  despised  and 
forsaken -looking  Chinaman  may  wield  an  influence  and  power 
ihat  will  make  itself  felt  in  every  circle  of  society  in  the 
Island. 

To  take  a  brief  review  of  the  population  of  Cuba :  we  have 
stated  that  ^e  whole  white  popntation  amounted  to  about 
560,000.  It  may  be  something  more  than  this  by  the  late  census, 
taken  during  our  stay  in  the  Island ;  but  we  have  as  yet  been 
onable  to  get  the  pnblished  report  of  that  census.  The  estimated 
number  of  ^e  free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  say  200,000 ;  of  the 
black  slaves  about  500,000;  and  of  the  Coolies,  say  175,000. 
This  would  give  for  the  whole  population  of  the  Island  1,435,000; 
which  —  after  the  most  carefbl  comparison  we  could  make  of  the 
eonfiicting  authorities  to  which  we  had  access,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  printed  reports  of  the  census  taken  in  March  of  this  year, 
in  which,  we  are  informed,  great  oare  has  been  taken  to  secure 
accuracy  —  we  judge  to  be  very  nearly  correct. 

We  have  frequently,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  referred  to  the 
govemment  of  Cuba ;  and  have  already,  periiaps,  hidicated  pretty 
clearly  our  estimate  of  it.     We  will  only  tpe^  of  it  fiirther  to 
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give  Bome  defioitfl  idm  of  its  form.  Tb«  bland  hu  slwajs,  ex- 
cept the  year  that  the  Bngli&tt  held  it  m  a  conquest,  been  a  d»- 
pendenc;  of  the  Spantah  Crown.  It  has  been  the  moat  loyal  of 
•11  the  colonies  of  Spain,  never  having  attempted,  in  an;  con- 
siderable effort,  to  throw  off  the  domioioa  of  the  mother  countrj. 
Evea  when  Napoleon  had  deposed  the  Boarbons  from  the  throne 
of  Spain  herself,  and  her  king  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  thi« 
faithful  Island  rejected  aU  French  aathority,  and  remained  stead- 
bet  in  her  devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  house  of  the 
BourbcmB.  And  jet  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that  there  i» 
not  among  civilized  nations  a  country  ruled  by  a  more  absoliUe 
despotism  than  ungrateful  or  neglectful  Spain  ezercisee,  by  her 
Captains  General,  towards  this  dev<ded  daughter  in  the  American 
seas.  The  original  management  of  the  Island  was  by  a  civil 
governor,  a  military  commandant,  and  a  chief  naval  officer,  each 
B&preme  in  his  own  department,  but  all  subordinate  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  civil  chief.  The  civil  governor  was  then  uded  in  the 
administratton  of  afiairs  by  a  council  composed  chiefly  of  Cobans. 
For  a  long  time  also  Ute  Island  had  tepresentativea  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies  in  Spain. 

The  distance  of  the  colony  from  the  central  government,  and 
tibe  general  cormption  of  the  Court,  gave  to  designing  clue& 
great  opportonity  of  oppression  in  Cuba ;  and  tho  same  causes 
allowed  these  men  gradually  to  out  off  the  direct  communioation 
of  the  people  of  Uxo  Island  with  the  home  government.  The  first 
effect  of  this  effort  was  to  induce  the  Danish  Cortes,  in  1836, 
irfaen  Genersl  Taoon  was  governor  in  the  Islaiul,  to  re&ae  their 
seats  to  the  depaties  &om  Cuba ;  and  ^vb  was  Uie  wealth  of 
ogticnlture  and  commerce,  and  all  the  Bodal  and  political  inter- 
ests of  the  Island,  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  tribunal  before  which 
Cnba  had  no  voice,  except  throogh  the  corrupted  chanpel  of  an 
interested  and  osnrping  govemot-goneral.  Cut  off  &om  a  place 
in  the  councils  of  tiie  nation;  placed  almost  faelpless  under  th« 
hand  of  her  governor,  Cnba  was  compelled  to  suffer ;  and  yet  find 
none  to  plead  her  cause  before  the  throne.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  o£ee  of  Ooveroor  Taoon,  be  had  almost  completed 
his  scheme  of  cutting,  off  all  cMomnnication  of  the  Colony  with 
the  mother  ooontry,  except  tiirongh  the  eaecattve  offioe;  and  had 
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UBBined  BO  mnoh  «atbarity  as  boldly  to  writ«  to  kis  Vlag,  *'  You 
Bhall  nevor  bear  (be  petttiona  of  your  Anertcftu  vassali  contrary 
to  my  [Measure."  Very  Boon  all  the  defences  of  tbe  rigbts  of  tha 
people  of  tbe  leland  fell.  The  GHban  oouooil  of  tbe  governor 
WM  diBbftoded,  ot  made  ap  of  bia  own  apeoiil  toolo.  Tbe  effieat 
of  ciril  goTemor,  military  commandant,  and  cbief  naval  offioeTt 
had  long  been  combined  in  one,  and  given  to  a  military  cbiefiaia 
called  »  Tbe  Captain  General."     At  laet  tbe  famoiu  fioyal  Order 

wae  iMaed  in  1825,  the  cbief  olanse  of  which  ran  tboa :  " It 

ha«  pleased  His  Majesty,  in  oouforroity  with  tbe  advice  of  bi| 
eonnctl  of  ministers,  to  autboriae  your  excellency,  fiilly  inveetii^ 
you  with  tbe  whole  extent  of  power  which  by  the  royal  opi 
dinanoes  is  granted  to  tbe  governors  of  besieged  towns.  !■ 
eonseqnence  thereof.  His  Majesty  most  amply  and  nnrestriotedly 
aDthorizea  your  excellency  not  only  to  remove  from  that  Island 
loch  peivoas,  holding  offices  &om  government  or  not,  whatevw 
their  oeeapation,  rank,  class,  or  situation  in  lift  may  be,  whoM 
residence  there  yon  may  believe  prejudioial,  or  whose  public  oz 
private  conduct  may  appear  suspicious  to  you " 

This  order,  issued  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  tinu,  was  hy 
its  very  terms  meant  to  be  temporary.  But  tbe  power  once  pat 
into  tbe  baada  of  nnscmpuloos  mea,  and  seooring  internal  trui* 
qoiUity  —  albeit,  the  tranquillity  that  reigns  over  tbe  grave  <rf'  • 
people's  liberty  —and  making  large  retsraa  to  tbe  king's  treasury^ 
it  was  first  prolonged,  and  then  made  permanent.  And  this  ^ 
now  tbe  only  consUtnlion  of  tbe  country.  By  it  the  Island  hai 
been  governed  ever  since,  and  is  nader  it  to-day.  It  places  the 
eoontry  under  a  military  despotism ;  and  that  despotism  anthoT" 
ited  and  encouraged  to  use  its  authority  as  it  would  do  in  » 
besieged  town.  Under  it,  execution  may  follow  mere  sospioion; 
and  tbe  law  of  the  land  is  tbe  will  sod  Measure  — it  may  be,  tb* 
opiiuon  w  even  caprioe — of  a  foreign,  vimons,  and  tyrannioal 
Biilitary  eaptain. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  farther  in  showing  how  this  power  has 
been  exercised.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  tbe  hands  of  wise  and 
good  men,  it  baa  bean  made  to  lubserve  the  beat  interests  of  the 
eonntry ;  and  tben,  agun,  it  has  been  osed  to  gratify  the  basest 
feeUa^  of  ft  bad  chief.    It  ib  moogb  for  oar  putpoie,  tikat  «« 
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know  ihai  all  that  tyranny  couM  desire,  or  pover  offer,  is  lodged 
bj  thia  brief  order  in  the  hsndB  of  the  man  Sent  from  Old  Spain 
to  rale  this  beautiful  Island;  and  if  he  does  not  exercise  it  to 
the  fall,  it  is  only  because  the  man  who  is  to  sdminJater,  it 
Bometimes  better  than  the  rule  under  which  he  Ib  authorised  to 
■ot. 

EdneatJoD  anti  religion,  the  two  great  saf^uards  of  any  peo- 
ple, are  here,  as  might  be  expected,  at  a  low  stand.  There  are 
ft  few  good  schools  of  a  professedly  high  order  in  some  of  the 
oHies ;  and  some  institutions  in  Havana,  tJiat  take  rank  as  eol- 
legea.  It  is  sud  that  a  good  medical,  and  perhaps  law,  education 
ma  be  procured  in  some  of  these.  But  in  the  historic,  scientific, 
and  practical  branches  they  are  behind  institutions  of  a  like 
character  elsewhere.  But  the  great  lack  is  in  that  kind  of  eda- 
4fttion  that  reaehes  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  professed 
objection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
6nr  great  free  school  system,  is  that  no  religion  is  taught  in  the 
sahools ;  and  that  the  Church  has  no  control  over  them.  In 
Cuba  the  objection  cannot  exist.  The  Papal  Church  is  &9  oalj 
one  allowed  in  the  Island,  and  she  has  fall  sway  in  matters  of 
iaetruetion.  Yet  there  is  not  a  free  school  maintained  at  the 
public  cost  in  Cuba.  According  to  the  most  accurate  statistics 
taken  some  years  ago,  the  latest  we  could  obtain  on  this  subject, 
there  were  99,599  free  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  in  the  Island.  Of  these  only  9,082  were  in  schools ;  and 
<lt  this  Dumber  5,326  paid  their  tuition,  and  8,767  were  receiving 
gl»Cnitous  education.  Of  this  last  number,  660  were  supported 
by  a  once  flonririiing  benevolent  institution  called  SoeUdad  Pa- 
trioea — which  society  raised  its  funds  by  subscriptions  from  its 
members,  or  a  special  voiuntary  taxation  of  those  who  wished  to 
•upport  it  or  its  objects ;  2,111  were  educated  by  looal  Bubscripttona 
or  taxes,  in  the  particular  community  where  the  schools  were 
maintained;  and  1,106  were  gratuitously  taught  by  the  profes- 
■ora  or  teachers,  through  the  suggestions  of  the  society,  or  fttDC- 
tionaries  whose  request  amounted  almost  to  a  command.  Scaroelj 
ton  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  then  receiving  edaeation ;  fimr 
per  oest.  of  whom  were  taught  grataitonsly,  by  special  oontriba- 
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tioiiH ;  bat  not  on«  from  Uie  funds  of  tbe  g«tM«l  trMaory.  It 
adds  to  Oar  regret  in  eonsidering  tbe  poaitdon  of  the  people  oi 
this  Island,  when  we  remember  tibat  in  vuiouB  ways  they  aare 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  goremment  more  than  $20,000,000; 
and  yet  this  goremment  negleots  this  fiist  and  fiindamental 
da^  of  erery  State  to  its  peo{Je,  ris.:  to  seoure  for  the  oiuldrea 
an  Milightened  systen  of  edaoatton. 

Bat  other  modes  of  instniotion  and  improvement  are  equally 
neglected,  or  rather  embarrassed.  There  is  a  system  of  eensw- 
^p  kept  np,  orer  books  and  all  the  prodnctionB  of  the  press. 
No  book  is  allowed  to  come  into  the  Island,  or  be  sold  among  the 
people,  that  is  prohibited  by  this  authority.  No  article  is  pi^H 
liahed  in  the  newspapers  until  it  is  first  examined  by  s  local  c«t> 
sw,  and  has  reOelred  his  i^robatioD.  So  strict  and  jealous  is 
this  watchful  eye,  that  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  disagree- 
able to  the  government,  or  officials,  can  find  its  way  into  the 
papers.  A  gentlnoMi  informed  us  that,  when  corresponding  for 
BOtne  of  the  papers  en  the  subject  of  finance,  and  with  referenoe 
to  a  severe  crius  through  which  the  commemal  oommunity  was 
passing,  his  articles  were  ao  oat  and  mangled  that  they  ahnost 
Uled  to  convey  any  thing  of  his  meaning ;  and  yet  he  had  been 
studiously  careful  to  avoid  all  allusioa  that  might  even  be  oon- 
stmed  as  iotmical  to  any  position  of  goTwnment  In  reference 
to  both  these  matters,  ednoation  and  general  reading,  many  gen- 
tlemen are  striving  by  private  means  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
to  their  children.  They  employ  private  teachers;  and  by  such 
avenues  as  are  open  to  them,  they  try  to  get  from  a  distance 
books  that  cannot  be  found  at  home.  Some  of  them  are  sending 
their  children  to  the  United  States  and  to  Burope  for  education. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  authorities  have  tiied  to  pre- 
vent and  disconrage  this  process ;  and  even  went  so  far,  at  one 
time,  as  to  pass  a  law  that  ohildren  should  not  be  sent  out  of  the 
Island  for  education.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  were  told, 
parents  often  got  certificates  of  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
children  away  for  health.  And  thus  the  power  that  ought  to 
have  cherished  both  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people, 
was  pursuing  plans  that  prostrated  alike  the  principles  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth,  of  inteUigenoe  uid  morality. 
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ftot  maJDtaitt  »  very  high  gtandud  itf  religion.  Tbere  is  bot  one 
<Xturah  allowed  in  tbe  IiUod — tbe  Bomsn  OatkoUa.  Its  ftAtira 
are  wibunistered  by  Vftrioos  bishopt,  end  sn  arcbbiahop ;  bst 
ftey  KB  dl  in  tbift  pUoo  sabjeot  to  the  power  of  tbe  State. 
Odgo,  tbe  Gbucb  of  Cnbft  was  wealthy  end  iofioential ;  and  oftMB 
checked  the  povers  of  the  civil  govemmeBt.  But  Ae  UtMr  at 
length  began  a  BTBtem  of  eBOroaduMBte  upon  tbe  Ohnnh ;  oon- 
facated  nudi  of  its  property;  took  away  a  large  part  of  ill 
patiwiagt ;  and  in  Many  ways  onitailed  its  inflaenee  and  power. 
Now,  ^e  goTwnmont  has  part  in  iki  appointment  of  erery  bishop 
aad  prieat ;  tuid  none  osa  be  removed  &on  his  poddon  with««t 
itB  andiority^. 

Tet,  with  all  tbia,  no  other  opinion  ia  permitted — at  leaat 
to  be  pro&ued~-in  the  IsUad;  even  itrangsre  wb«  OMie  to 
do  bofliBeu  hers  being  eompelled  to  give  a  bind  of  aeaent  to  the 
Papal  &ith.  Tbe  bishopa  and  prieata  are  moetly,  like  goTermaeaA 
officere,  from  Old  Spain;  and  seem  to  feel  in  regard  to  tbe  (^ordi, 
Buich  as  these  officii^  do  ia  reference  to  the  State,  Aat  their 
great  btuineae  is  to  get  rich  off  of  the  proeeedg  of  the  plaoe ; 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  Bonis  of  the  people  ore  altogetliM 
seoHidary  natters^  Protestaate  have  so  oftan  been  asetsed  biy 
Papal  wxitera  of  misrepreaenting  their  condnot  and  Chuirob,  that 
«e  took  special  pains  in  oor  iB<jaiiMa  on  these  sabjeot*  leat  m 
might  do  tbe«n  injusticek  Tbe  firrt  great  principle  smosg  the 
dergy  of  every  grade  in  Coba  seemt  to  be  the  fee.  Their  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritnal  interests  of  the  people,  or  even  to  the  own*' 
Aon  onfiasBess  of  religion,  are  very  indifferent,  in  some  instanees 
leaSy  soandalons.  Tim  liia  of  the  parish  prieet  hiaseU  ie  vwy 
6r  fretn  being  exemplary.  They  tah*  part  in  tiie  sportB  of  the 
ODok-fight,  even  on  S^idays ;  ud  are  by  no  —inn  eaiefbl  of  tbe 
reputatka  af  their  priviM  livea  at  hom^  or  when  —^g^-g 
ammg  the  people.  Same  even  ase  fbond  among  them  who  do  aat 
sample  to  Uve  in  i^cn  ooDCnbin^e,  aapportiBg'  as  &  bmSy  the 
dnldren  of  each  onion.  We  oonld  give  the  nawsa  of  pUoea  and 
parties,  if  it  wen  soitable,  to  make  good  these  allosieu  to  what^ 
in  seme  instiftrnsi  it  is  net  propes  to  pst  upon  tfiis  page^  At 
a  natural  result,  tbe  peofdA.  seaao.  to  bav*  lost  almost  all  raspeot 
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fivreign  syitflm  bj  vhieh  they  ar«  oppressed]  and  which  they  are 
at  liberty  to  bate.  The  great  maw  of  them  baye  absolutely  tm 
fcith ;  tfa«y  ereti  tema  to  regard  you  strangely  when  yon  8|>eak 
of  religion  as  bong  a  matter  of  belief  or  feeing.  They  pay  to 
h  the  daty  they  are  obliged  to,  as  they  pay  the  tax  by  whic^  it 
ia  npported;  and  bring  about  the  same  kind  of  feeling  to  the 
(me  pcvfiwrnauo*  ai  to  the  other.  In  &ct,  the  people  mob  U) 
hare  ceased  to  go  to  the  ohorohea,  or  to  ni&nifest  any  person^ 
interest  in  Ae  snbjeot.  We  have  attended  their  charobeB,  ob 
Saaday  and  on  Saints'  days,  and  have  nsually  found  a  few 
vota^,  children  and  Berrante,  gathered  for  a  little  while  to  say 
their  prayers,  and  make  their  gennflexions,  while  the  priest  was 
Bnging  his  mass ;  bat  there  was  no  preaching,  and  no  gathering 
of  the  people  as  if  they  bad  any  personal  concern  in  the  matter. 
We  hare  attended  the  serrice  in  the  great  Cathodal  of  HaTana, 
when  some  fifteen  or  twenty  priests  were  officiating  at  once,  widi 
niuie,  and  grand  ohoir  chanting  sacred  poetry;  and  tnming, 
have  coonted  the  aodienoe  for  two  momings  in  sacaeasion.  IHey 
amounted  to  twelve  people,  old  and  yoang,  white  and  black,  one 
Bioming ;  and  diirteen,  the  next  In  fact,  this  is  their  own  con- 
j^Bt,  that  the  people,  especially  die  men,  have  abandoned  the 
Marches.  And  yet  why  should  the;  complain  ?  What  is  ther« 
ii  dw  empty  chanting  of  mass  in  the  Lat^n  tongue,  by  a  man, 
however  goi^eossly  robed,  in  whom  the  people  hare  no  confi- 
dence, to  draw  men  to  them  ?  How  long  wU)  it  take  this  infatu- 
ated people  to  learn  that  the  mere  mummeriee  of  an  antiquated 
and  effete  snpwvtHion,  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  yearning 
sovl  of  HI  immmrtal  mm,  and  cannot  held  the  heart  and  the  affec 
tions  whm  onee  the  people  are  permitted  to  see  its  true  charaeterT 
Christ  said,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  np  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
nea  nnte  me."  If,  bow,  these  professed  teachers  of  bii  relifioo 
eoald  only  get  back  to  the  simple  mcuing  of  that  expressioD, 
4iey  might  find  Ae  pow«r  by  which  to  draw  these  multitadei 
Oat  know'not  Qod  and  regard  not  tns  law,  b«ok  t*  the  Chnrohi 
■r  rather  to  ^  6al4onr.  Bui,  aJaB,  the  priests  of  this  Island 
•r«  AeBoaetres  so  utterly  deatitvee  of  tiiii  knoiriedge  «f  the  liriBg 
powar  of  s  tame  Qtosf9%  that  th«y  ««al«k  not  sonnd  its  lilw 
trumpet. 
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Ihe  intertst  of  the  people  of  tke  United  8t»tes  in  thie  Uwd 
ia  perhaps  greater  than  ia  any  oonntry  not  a  part  of  our  own 
territory.  Its  location  makes  it  so — situated  as  it  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  the  great  harbor  of  so  muoh  oi  oar  otMnmeree. 
Our  vray  southward  lies  by  its  shores,  as  we  pass  between  it  and 
Tucatan.  Our  way  eastward  and  northward  from  a  large  part 
of  oar  territory  is  out  by  its  doors,  on  the  side  next  to  Flotida. 
It  so  lies  in  the  great  pathway  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  that 
we  must  pass  right  by  its  eastern  side,  and  around  its  southern 
point,  through  the  Windward  Passsge ;  or  only  a  little  lowei 
down  to  the  Mona  Passage,  under  the  guard  of  its  sister  islands, 
Hayti  and  Porto  Rico.  It  is  the  sentinel  of  our  Amoricaa  seaa, 
and  may  be  made  the  guardian  of  all  this  interchanging  com- 
merce. Distant  from  Kew  Orleans  only  600  miles,  and  from 
New  York  only  1,200  or  1,300  ;  lying  right.in  the  piAh  between 
our  great  Northern  and  Southern  commercial  metropolis;  and  on 
tlie  Ughway  to  our  Pacific  States,  who  amongst  as  can  but  feel 
the  deep  interest  that  must  attach  to  the  condition  and  destinj 
of  this  Island,  so  near  and  so  important  to  us  I 

Our  relations  to  its  commerce  make  it  a  subject  of  interest 
The  exports  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  fruits,  Ik.;  but  the 
great  staple  is  sugar.  The  largest  plantations,  and  Uie  greatest 
number  of  them,  are  now  devoted  to  its  culture.  Some  of  these 
produce  from  9,000  to  14,000  boxes  each;  and  a  few  as  much  as 
18,000  boxes.  Each  of  these  boxes  contwns  about  400  lbs.  We 
will  take  this,  the  leading  article,  to  represent  the  rest.  From 
18&3  to  1858  the  yearly  exports  of  sagars  were  Irom  700,000,000 
to  750,000,000  lbs.;  and  at  the  same  time  about  half  a  million 
hogsheads  of  molasses.  Yet  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  arable  land  of  the  Island  is  under  cultivation.  The 
valuation  of  the  yearly  exports  of  Cuba  has  ranged,  since  1860, 
from  127,000,000  to  $82,000,000 ;  and  the  unports  have  aver- 
aged nearly  the  same.  Yet  great  restrictiona  are  jjaced  on  com- 
merce by  the  government  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oarrying 
bosineBB.  The  duties  on  floor,  taken  as  a  leading  article,  are  as 
follows :  &on  Spain,  in  Spanish  or  Cuban  vessels,  (2^  per 
barrel ;  from  other  countries  in  tfae  same  veseels  f  8.50  per  barrel, 
•ftd  {9.60  if  in  foreign  vessels.    The  effect  of  thia  is  two^ld: 
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fintt  to  tnoT  gteaiAj  tlie  Spuueh' floor — or  flour  teat  from 
8p«m;  aai  bo  grewt  is  this  difference,  thftt  Americana  have 
{bond  k  profitable  to  riiip  fiotir  to  Spain,  repack  it  in  Spanish 
barreU,  andMieo  ship  it  to  Cuba  nnder  tbe  Spanish  flag.  The 
other  efieot  of  this  diseriminating  duty  is  to  make  the  price  of 
the  artiole  very  high  io  the  lalaod,  and,  hence,  greatly  to  iSr 
miziish  its  coOBuniptioa.  There  is  also  a  ver;  considerable  dii- 
oimination  in  tonnage  dntiea  in  favor  of  Spanish  veBsels.  Not- 
withstaodi^  all  these 'dieadvantages,  orer  one-third  of  the  ex- 
ports are  t^en  in  United  States'  veeeels,  while  only  about  one- 
fifth  is  taken  in  Spanish,  and  about  one-fourth  in  Engtisfa  vea- 
sds.  One-third  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Island  is  with  the 
United  States.  Bat  by  tbe  prohibitions  of  this  tariff  system,  the 
balance  of  trade  is  largely  against  ns.  Tbe  treasury  reports  of 
the  United  States  show  titis  balance,  from  1851  to  1866,  to  hare 
beea  annually  about  $10,000,000;  and  in  1867,  180,000,000. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  natural  ooorae  of  trade.  The  United  States 
send,  acowding  to  the  reports  of  1854,  only  $29,830  worth  of 
flour  annually  to  Cuba ;  while,  by  the  same  reports,  Spain  sends 
$2,677,791  worlJi  of  the  same  article.  And  yet  every  one  moat 
admit  that  the  whole  could  hare  been  sent  more  readily  and 
eheap^  from  the  United  States  than  ^m  any  other  maricet  in 
the  world,  except  for  the  disadrantages  of  a  discriminating  tariff. 
And,  in  fact,  the  oatoral  coarse  of  things  is  for  her  productions 
to  come  to  ns,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  to  be 
fbmished  by  ns.  But  such  are  the  bnideus  that  her  people  must 
bear ;  and  so  great  the  disadvantages  to  trade  generally,  imposed 
by  unwiee  and  arbitrary  legislation.  But  most  of  all,  these 
fiwts  show  what  might  be  the  relations  of  this  fertile  Island  to 
ns,  under  better  auspices,  with  something  of  the  energy  of 
American  industry  applied  to  her  resources,  aai  an  unshackled 
oomDMTce  between  us.  The  natural  advantages  d  the  Islsmd  ftt 
nourishing  and  protecting  commerce,  or  aiding  naval  operations, 
are  vwy  great.  It  poflteescs  not  less  than  fifty  good  hariwrs ; 
aad  many  of  them  are  spaoioos  bays,  ^M^ing  aschorage  to  the 
largest  men-of-war.  It  has  tbe  timbw,  and  means  of  keeping  np 
vary  large  navy  yards :  and  ooubl  be  made  Um  depot  of  immenM 
and  itedy  supplies.  Such  are  a  few  of  tfaa  general  advsntilgM 
VOL.  I. — HO.  2.  8 
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Aat  attract  our  eyes  to  this  Island,  bo  favored  by  nature,  bat  io 
marked  b;  the  staina  of  man's  degeneracy.  Aa  we  look  at  it, 
we  cannot  but  ask,  what  will  be  its  future  destiny?  Will  the 
■treng^  and  courage  of  its  people  ever  rise  to  ^e  coble  aot 
of  making  it  an  independent  and  free  coontty  ?  la  it  too  much 
(0  expect  that  these  people,  almost  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  a 
great  and  free  republic,  and  Uiemselves  deeply  imbued  with  lib- 
eral sentimenta,  will  some  day  break  the  shackles  by  wltiioh  they 
are  weighed  to  the  very  earth,  and  proclaim  their  right  to  the 
privileges  of  men ;  and  show  their  power  to  maintain  that  right  T 
We  fear  they  can  never  acooropliah  this  for  themselves.  For^ 
thoueand  soldiers  watch  from  lofty  batteries  every  motion  of  thia 
people ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  heavy  cannon  that  frown  from 
the  battlements  of  her  strong  fortresses  point  inward,  towards  the 
city,  and  Uie  home  of  the  Cuban.  Well  armed  and  heavy  ships 
sit  on  the  placid  boeom  of  her  most  beautiful  bays,  and  keep 
sentinel  over  her  wealth  and  commerce.  The  avarice  and  selSsh- 
ness  of  fifty  thousand  foreign  officers  and  beneficiaries  imposed 
upon  tlie  nation,  are  set  to  guard  against  any  teodency  of  the 
people  to  seoare  poBSeseion  of  themselves.  Cuba  lies  manackled ; 
■he  cannot  free  herself.  Will  Spain  release  her  hold  upon  her, 
and  open  the  way  for  her  emancipation  ?  Never,  while  she  can 
draw  from  $18,000,000  to  (24,000,000  revenue  from  her  wealth  ; 
and  find  so  ri^  a  place  wherewith  to  endow  bo  many  worthleas 
favorites.  Nor  will  Spain  ever  consent  to  sell  the  Island  to  the 
United  States  for  anything  like  the  sum  hitherto  offered ;  because 
her  annual  income  from  the  IsUnd  is  nearly  equal  to  most  of 
those  offers.  And  so  rich  an  annuity,  to  a  government  so  litUe 
able  to  take  care  of  its  finances,  is  always  preferable  to  any  pree- 
ent  payment 

The  only  other  queation  ariaing  is,  what  shall  be  the  coorae 
at  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba  in  ttteee  oir- 
comBtaacesT 

We  have  always  sympathised  with  the  oppressed;  w«  have 
ever  felt  for  those  who  desired  to  escape  from  tjrranny  and  b« 
free.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  ease,  either  fi-om  proximity  9i 
pontitm,  from  suffering  and  helj^essneaa,  and  from  the  warn 
JMiags  of  k  people  toward  oors^Tea,  which  would  jvstiify  as 
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effort  for  dieir  relief,  it  is  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
started  out  with  two  great  political  mtuums  that  onght  not  to  be 
abaudooed :  the  fint,  to  be  Just  tow&r  s  all  nations,  as  we  ex- 
pected jnBtace  towards  ooreelves ;  tiie  other,  not  to  interfere  in 
the  political  concerns  of  other  people.  Both  of  these  require 
&st  we  should  not  make  anj  effort  to  take  Cuba  from  the  Spanish 
government  b;  force.  She  belongs  to  Spain ;  and  however  coa> 
Tenient  or  valuable  to  ns,  we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  dis- 
possess her  of  her  colonj  contrary  to  the  laws  of  justice. 

On  the  other  band,  an;  effort  of  oara  to  break  up  the  tyranoj 
bj  which  the  people  of  Cuba  are  oppressed,  would  be  in  direot 
«ontraveBtion  of  our  constant  rale  in  regard  to  foreign  inter- 
ference ;  and  would  open  the  way  for  innumerable  ezjdoits  of  » 
tike  character,  and  involve  ua  in  interminable  difiimlt;.  Tet 
this  shall  not  take  away  our  sympathy  for,  and  oar  deep  interest 
in,  that  people;  nor  prevent  us  from  watching  earefidly  the 
linng  events  that  may  brisg  forUi  something  better  fm  them. 
For  as  we  trust  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  that  Power  that  roles 
the  destinies  of  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  as  we  look  for  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  human 
freedom,  whatever  temporary  check  they  may  receive ;  — so  shall 
we  confidently  expect  the  day  when  Cuba  shall  be  permitted  to 
share  these  great  national  blessings ;  when  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles  shall  no  mwe  have  her  beantifnl  brow  dishonored  with 
the  bands  of  servitude,  but  encircled  with  the  chaplets  of  truth 
and  peace  and  virtue;  when  she  shall  be  able  to  hold  in  her  own 
hand  the  «egis  of  protection  over  a  people  who  rejoice  in  a  soil 
untrodden  by  the  hirelings  of  despotism,  and  a  nation  a^iaUe  of 
^predating  and  prMcrving  jtolitic^  and  i^igioaa  freedom. 

W. 
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I.  CS^  Wu.  —  ZoflwDM  t^wn  it,  of  th«  Idn  of  th«  B«itontioii  at 

the  Unioii. 

II.  Tbe  loDg  amd  terriblt  reign  of  Parties.    M^eatjo  BwppeannoB 

of  the  NatioD  on  the  scene  of  Affain.    Great  Truths  acoepted, 
and  to  be  maintained. 
in.  Duty  of  the  Nation  to  loyal  citizena  in  the  Seceded  States.    Their 
■ubJecticHi  to  a   B«ign  of  Terror.      Alleged    nnanimitj    in   the 
Saoeded  Sutea. 

IV.  The  Seceded  StaUt  may  return  to  the  Union  —  or  the  Secession 
Parfy  may  maintain  their  Bevolt  by  Arms.  The  War  one  of 
S^-Preserration  on  the  part  of  the  Nation.  Not  aggreasive  and 
i^aiDM  the  South  —  bat  defensive  and  against  Seceaaionists. 
Sappowg  the  Tnnmph.  of  the  Beoasaioniatai  inrnperablB  diffioul- 
titt.  Every  benefit  ooatemplated  by  Seoeaaion,  defeated  by  tb» 
War  into  which  it  plunged,  Baatoration  to  the  Union  the  ln« 
Baaolt. 

V.  Miscalotdationa   of   Seceasion.      Miaoarriage,   a>  to   a  "  United 

South."  And  as  to  a  "  Divided  North,"  And  as  to  the  temper, 
and  purpose  of  the  Nation,  And  as  to  Expansion,  the  Slave 
Trade,  Free  Trade,  Boundlesa  Prosperity,  Cotton  Monopoly.  Se- 
cession a  frightful  and  incalculable  Mistake. 

TI.  The  Border  Slave  States.  State  of  Parties  in  1860.  Sudden 
and  secret  Revolution  in  Virginia.  Probable  effects,  political  and 
military.  Western  Virginia.  Central  mountun  Route,  to  the 
oentral  South,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri.  The  Original 
States  —  the  States  carved  ont  of  them  —  the  Purchased  Statea. 
Kentueky,  her  poaition,  peril,  temper,  pnrpoae. 

VII.    a«Mral  OeoolusMn. 

L  Civil  War.  Inflnenn  npon  it,  of  the  Idea  of  th»  Bgatondon  of  liia  Union. 
The  American  people  are  in  the  midst  of  civil  war.  That  ca- 
lamity which,  in  the  just  and  almost  nniversal  judgment  of  man- 
kind, ia  the  direst  which  can  befall  nations,  has  already  covered 
oar  conntry  with  its  terrible  shadow ;  and  the  gloom  thiokeiu 
from  day  tQ  day,  portending  a  conflict  as  frightful  as  it  is  re- 
pnlsive  —  whose  issnes  are,  in  many  respects,  hardly  leas  ancer- 
tuQ  than  tiiey  may  be  vast.    Kondreds  of  Ibonsands  of  anned 
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men  are  hasteniBg  to  slay  each  otter — led  bj  eaptams  many  of 
whom  are  worth;  to  coromand  beroea,  and  provided  widi  every 
neau  cf  imtnal  deatnictioa  which  the  Boieaee  and  slill  of  the 
age  can  devise.  Hnndreda  of  millions  of  dollara  hare  already 
keen  expended  in  these  immense  and  fatal  prepar^ons:  uid  ao 
^roughly  ii  the  most  wsj-Uke  of  all  races  aronaed,  and  so  com- 
pletely are  the  exigenoisi  of  the  times  held  to  demand  of  every 
man  s  complete  readinees  to  d^e>d  all  that  he  is  not  willing  to 
aorreDder,  that,  at  whatever  coat,  every  one  capable  of  hearing 
aims  will  be  armed,  and  viU  nae  his  arms  with  deadly  effect,  ac- 
cording  ae  the  conrae  of  events  may  sednoe  or  oblige  him  to  de 
£0.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  some  wonderfiil  interposition  of 
God,  or  some  sudden  and  heroic  impulse  falliog  upon  the  people, 
may  even  yet  avert  the  terrible  catastrophe,  and  wreot  Uie  destmc- 
tua  even  as  it  is  ready  to  descend.  It  is  equally  potaible  that, 
befive  theae  licea  we  pHuted,  greax  annies  whids  already  Dftce 
each  other,  may  have  fought  one  of  those  bloody  and  decisive 
battles,  whose  issaes  determine  the  fate  not  only  of  wars,  but  of 
ages,  ^norant  of  oil  the  future,  and  imperftcUy  informed  con* 
«eming  passiiig  events,  it  becomes  us  to  apeak  with  noderatitHO 
and  candor  of  the  prospects  before  us.  Fenetrated  with  the 
deepest  sorraw  at  tbe  moumfiil,  though  it  be  in  many  respeets 
jsnblime,  soeae  which  our  country  presents,  we  would  forbear  to 
speak  at  all,  if  it  were  not  that  the  general  tenor  of  what  we 
poqioae  to  stter,  is  designed  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearta  of  our 
ooanbTuen  the  conviction  that  the  whole  coiutry  may,  even  yet, 
be  restored ;  and  to  inflnence,  so  far  as  anything  we  can  do  may 
influence,  the  conduct  of  all  these  terrible  affairs,  to  that  end,  uid 
by  tfaaX  idea.  It  is  this  which  is  the  burden  of  all  we  hare 
hitherto  said  and  done  —  it  is  thia  which  juatifies  nearly  any 
«ffi»t,  Mty  sacrifice,  any  suffering,  on  the  part  of  the  nation  —  it 
is  this  which  we  must  keep  before  the  minds  of  man  if  we  would 
preaerre  oiv  countrymen  from  turning  aaragee,  under  the  iafln- 
noe  of  the  oivil  war  upon  which  we  have  entered,  and  for  the 
proMoation  of  which  Bnch  snormons  preparations  are  made  by 
both  pstrtica. 
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IL  The  long  and  tarribla  reign  of  PkrUes.      H^feiUo  B«kpp«U'mM  of  Um 
Mation  an  the  soene  of  Affairs.     Great  Truths  aoeepted,  sod  to  be  mftin- 

1.  For  s  long  conrae  of  jear»poIttioaI  parties,  seotioiwl  faotio&Sy 
and  tbe  clamor  of  demagognes,  had  given  tliat  sort  of  political 
education  to  the  people,  and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  irith 
that  description  of  political  ideas  and  desiree,  Uiat  tie  natUm  — 
d«  mghitf  Amerie<m  Nation  —  had  disappeared  f^om  the  area  of 
our  general  politics.  It  had  been  fc^  a  whole  generalioD  Wlug, 
and  Democrat,  and  Republican,  and  Know-Nothing,  and  Seces- 
sionist, and  Abolitionist,  and  Fire-Eater ;  the  people  rent,  ani) 
ooBfused,  and  maddened  —  fraud  and  violence  reigniog  in  tb» 
heated  canrasses  and  elections  —  and  the  most  shameless  corrup- 
tion spreading  like  a  pestBence  amongst  public  men.  The  glorious 
Nation  had  disappeared  utterly,  as  the  controlling  element  Id 
national  affairs;  —  so  utterly,  that  a  President  of  tiie  United 
States  was  found  capable  of  conniving —  whether  tiirongh  timid- 
ity, through  folly,  through  imbecility,  or  through  corruption  let 
posterity  deeide  — at  tiw  ruin  of  the  nationality  which  his  Gov- 
ernment representea,  and  the  overthrow  tif  the  Constitution  hy 
Tirtoe  of  which  it  existed.  So  utterly,  Hiat  a  revolt  openly  con- 
ducted in  flagrant  contempt  of  the  President,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  nation,  and  attended  in  all  its  stipes  by  innumerable 
Mte  of  war  — was  allowed  to  spread  from  State  to  State,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  of  the  nation,  or  any  one  representing  it^ 
to  make  itself  felt  or  even  heard ;  until  the  vast  extent  of  th& 
revolt,  and  the  great  number  c^  States  on  which  the  partisans 
of  it  had  seised,  became  the  chief  embarrassment  in  dealing  witi» 
it  at  all,  and  the  main  plea  with  timid  statesmen  why  the  de- 
graded nation  should  accept  its  own  deatraction,  as  a  fact  fully 
accomplished. 

2.  That  miffhty  Nation  ha*  reappeared  onee  more  on  the  thoatre 
of  a^in.  All  thoughtful  men  knew  that  such  a  destruction  as 
was  attempted,  could  not  be  acoomplished  by  war  ok  one  side, 
without  begetting  war  on  the  other  side.  It  may  be  ooDndered 
madness  in  the  Confederate  Qavemment  to  have  preferred  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  to  its  peaceable  surrender  in  threo 
days,  through  starvation.  But  it  was  a  choice  precisely  in  th» 
spirit  of  every  act  towards  the  American  nation  and  its  Govern- 
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ntent,  vfaidh  had  oIuurMteriud  the  whole  previoiu  conne  of  dw 
nrolt,  aod  which  hsa  marked  the  whole  treatment  extended  to 
UoioD  men  in  every  aeoeding  State,  to  the  present  moment.  It 
vas  poBsible  to  hare  divided  the  American  nation  peaetahly,  into 
two  or  more  nations,  by  the  cooBeat  of  the  Amerioan  people, 
and  the  change  of  the  Federal  Cooetitation.  But  it  wa«  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  possible  to  rend  it,by  a  military  revolt,  char- 
aoterised  by  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  and  reckless  violence,  alike 
illegal,  unjust,  and  ffttal,  without  arousing  the  outraged  nation, 
and  brining  all  the  mighty  questions  at  issue,  to  that  arbitra- 
ment of  arms  which  the  seoessionists  had  chosen — and  by  which, 
in  one  form  or  another  of  violence,  tbey  have  achieved  eveiy 
oonqueat  they  have  made.  We  are  not  partisans  of  the  present 
National  Administration,  and  have  no  adequate  means  of  forming 
an  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  particular  occasion  and  moment — 
or -whether  earlier,  or  whether  later,  occasions  and  times  —  were 
best  suited  for  armed  resiBtaace  by  it,  to  the  progress  of  the  great 
militwy  revolt,  whose  avowed  objects  were  the  destruotion  of  the 
Govemmeat,  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  nation.  What  we  wish  to  signalise  is  the  majestic  reappear- 
ance of  the  American  Nation  in  the  mighty  scene  —  the  simulta- 
neous perishing  of  fdl  factions,  and  disappearance  of  all  parties 
but  the  party  of  the  nation,  and  the  party  of  secession  —  and  die 
unanimous  conviction  of  all  American  citizens  loyal  to  their  coun- 
try, that  the  National  Government  is  the  true  and  only  lawful 
representative  of  the  nation  itself.  With  almost  absolute  unanim- 
ity the  twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  nineteen  Northern  States ; 
the  great  majority  of  the  four  millions  of  white  persons  in  the 
five  Border  Slave  States ;  and,  as  we  firmly  believe,  a  very  large 
poison  of  the  four  millions  of  white  people  in  the  remaining  ten 
Slave  States,  though  now  cruelly  oppressed  and  silenced,  cor- 
dially recognize  these  great  truths,  and  will  maintain  them  — 
namely,  that  the  American  people  are  a  nation — that  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  supreme  in  this  nation 
—  tiiat  the  Federal  Government  is  the  true  and  only  legal  repre- 
sentative of  this  nation,  charged  with  the  defence  of  its  safety, 
the  execution  of  its  laws,  and  the  protection  of  its  liberties  —  in 
the  execution  of  which  duties  it  is  bound  to  repel  force  by  force. 
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Vothlng  can  glYe  greater  intenrity  to  the  CMts  ^4  priaoiplea  to 
whicfa  the  foregoing  statements  relate,  thui  »  eompbieAB  of  tfhftt 
iM  oooiured  in  all  ibe  States  -which  hare  seceded,  vith  what  has 
ooourred  in  all  those  which  have  not  seoeded — tenching  the  means 
by  irbich  the  revolutionists  have  gained  tJie  maaterj  and  silenced 
t^ositioB  in  the  former,  and  the  manner  in  whicfa  the  nation  has 
spontaoeonslj  roused  itself  in  its  own  defence  in  the  latter. 

m.  Dntj  of  UiB  Nation  1«  loyal  oitliena  in  ths  woadvd  BtktoB.  Their  «abj»e- 
UoD  U>  a  Beiga  of  Terror,  AUeg»d  nnaniaity  In  the  weeded  SlatiK 
1.  Next  in  importance  to  the  clear  i^prefaension  of  the  duty, 
which  every  loyal  citisen  of  the  nation  owes  to  the  National  Oov-' 
emment,  in  this  most  painful  crisis  —  concerning  which  we  have 
just  endeavored  to  disoloBe  the  enUinsiasdc  conviction  of  the  nation 
itself;  is  an  equally  clear  apprehennon  of  the  duty  whiofa  t^e  nation 
owes  to  loyal  citizens  in  those  Btatee  in  which  the  revolntiontiry 
party  has  gained  the  ascendency,  or  in  which  that  party  may 
hereafter  gain  it.  This  latter  question,  as  far  as  we  know,  seenu 
not,  as  yet,  to  have  been  fully  considered  or  determined  hy  the 
General  Ctovemment.  The  secession  party  seems  to  have  decided 
it  at  once,  and  according  to  its  violent  instincts ;  and  not  only 
does  their  unanimous  judgment  demand  of  them  exile,  death,  or 
conversion  —  hut  their  legal  authorities  are  reputed  to  be  prompt, 
and  their  ubiquitous  committees  of  vigilance  very  vehement  in 
the  execution  of  a  code  —  nearly  as  simple  and  effioaoioas  as  that 
of  Mahomet  himself.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  majority  of  votes  was  cast  against  the  secessionists  in  sev- 
eral States  upon  which  they  have  seized;  that  in  several  others 
held  by  them,  such  a  majority  would  have  been  cast,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity  had  been  allowed ;  that  in  not  one  of  those  States  has  there 
been  a  true  and  fair  popular  ratification  of  secession ;  that  before 
the  actual  commencement  of  armed  redstance  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  actual  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Confederate  States,  taken  as  a  body,  was  hostile  to  secession ;  and 
that,  undeniably,  a  certain  number,  and  that  considerable,  of  loyal 
(ntizens,  are  in  every  one  of  those  States.  Allowing  that  a  state 
of  things  even  tolerably  near  to  that  contuned  in  the  foregoing 
Btatemant  exists  —  nothing  seems  to  us  more  dear  than  tbat  the 
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American'  people,  lutd  bj  coiiBeqHence  the  Federal  QoTerament, 
•re  boond  to  pot  for<£  their  utmost  Btrength  for  the  protection  of 
American  oitueni  sHasted  h  penons  lo;al  to  the  UuioQ  are  be- 
llered  to  be,  in  ef  er;  State  that  has  seceded.  QueBtions  of  prop- 
erty, qMStionfl  of  rights  of  rariotu  kinds,  qnestionB  of  profit  and 
advantage  —  may  be  compromised  or  ores  gracefnlly  surrendered 
m  many  oocaatMiB.  Bnt  no  Oaremment  —  no  people  —  do  gea- 
tleman — no  CturiMiaD,  can  withdraw  protectien  and  support  from 
Aose  who  ure  bovnd  to  them  by  the  most  sacred  uid  tender  mn- 
tnal  ties,  and  leave  them  to  be  degraded,  oppressed,  and  perse- 
oated —  wi^oBt  atrooiouB  iniquity  and  boundless  degradation.  It 
seems  to  as  that  it  wonld  be  transparently  clear,  eves  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  erery  one  of  the  C<Hifederate  States,  were 
decided  secessionists — Aat  they  should  be  required  to  treat  the 
loyal  dtizeBS  of  Ae  United  States,  found  casually  amount  them, 
nneh  more  tiiose  resident  amongBt  them  upon  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  revolt,  with  justice  and  humanity.  If,  however,  it  is  really 
bTie  that  the  secessionists  are  the  minority  in  many  of  those 
States,  upon  which  they  have  seized  by  superior  organiEation,  and 
the  snddenneee  and  violence  of  their  proceedings ;  then,  undoubt* 
edly,  the  duty  of  the  nation  is  as  obvious  to  deliver  those  States 
from  such  a  despotism,  as  it  would  be  if  liieir  oppressors  were 
fbreigo  invaders.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General 
Qovemment  to  ftiniitfh  all  the  munitions  of  war  to  its  loyal  eiti- 
■ens  residing  in  States  where  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  defbnd, 
by  arms,  their  loyal^  to  the  Union,  against  anned  oonspiraeies 
seekiDg  to  force  them  into  secession. 

2.  Peaceable  revolnti<mB  are  made  by  voting;  uid  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  republican  govanment  —  which  the  nation  is 
boond  by  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  to  every  State — ia  tint 
the  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote — and  not  an  armed  fsctioa 
— represents  the  sovereignty.  It  would  be  curious  to  compare 
ttie  universal  contempt  for  popular  rights  and  institutiiHis,  and 
for  all  the  principles  and  usages  of  American  freedom,  whi^  hat 
so  ooaspiauonsly  distanguished  the  career  of  this  secession  revolu- 
tion—eince  tiie  aristocratic  minority  has  got  possession  of  power ; 
witii  the  theory  of  "  Concurrent  Majorities,"  so  carefully  eI^>o> 
rated  by  tfaeir  first  Apoatie,  Mr.  Oalhoan,  for  tite  special  proteo- 
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tioQ  of  the  TigfatB  of  mioorities  in  free  gorenunents.  Widely 
different;  from  the  principle  of  Mr.  ORlhoon's  theory,  is  that  now 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  seceded  States,  by  getting  together  a 
certain  number  of  persons  called  a  "ConveotioD" — in  whom  the 
loyereignty  of  the  people  is  suppoied  to  reside  in  a  permanent  and 
manageable  form ;  bodies  which  in  the  revolted  States  have  be^ 
converted  into  secret,  permanent,  and  irrespOBSible  mgines,  first 
of  revolution,  and  then  of  despotion.  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
suppression  of  such  desperate  substitutes  for  republican  govern- 
ment ;  nor  vill  we  stop  to  point  out  how  fatally  snah  proceedings 
reveal  the  anarchy  from  which  they  take  Uieir  rise,  and  the  miU- 
tary  despotism  in  the  future  to  which  they  unerringly  point-  What 
we  have  to  urge  is,  the  solemn  duty  of  the  nation  to  protect  loyal 
minoriUes,  much  more  loyal  majorities,  against  the  ferocious  pro- 
ceedings already  made  manifest  under  the  workings  of  these  in- 
stitutions ;  and  to  warn  those  yet  free  from  their  pitiless  grasp, 
to  prepare  for  slavery  before  they  rush  into  the  power  of  suoh 
rulers. 

S.  Nor  is  it  out  of  plaoe  to  remind  those  who  clamor  inoea- 
santly  about  the  unanimity  of  the  South,  and  the  folly  uid  wicked- 
ness of  attempting  to  resist  the  settled  purpose  of  a  whole  people 
who  have  resolved  to  leave  a  Union  which  tiiey  detest ;  that  the 
tiation  does  not  believe  in  either  the  alleged  "  onanimi^,"  or  the 
proclaimed  "  fixed  purpose."  Doubtlesa  it  is  true,  that  the  peca- 
^ar  notions  of  exclnsive  loyalty  to  the  State  we  live  in,  which  |n«- 
rail  extensively  in  the  Southern  States  —  have  cansed  many  loyal 
people  to  submit  to  the  despotism  which  forced  them  into  seces- 
sion; and  State  pride,  affection  for  our  native  land,  and  many 
other  considerations,  have  swelled  die  ranks  of  &e  army  of  the 
secessioiuste,  since  war  on  a  large  scale,  and  intminest  peril  to  their 
eanse,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  met  them  in  their  violent 
oareer.  But  ^e  American  people,  tn  this  great  crisis  of  their 
destiny,  have  solemn  duties  to  perform  —  and  have  a  right  to  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  truly  informed,  before  they  take  steps  wbJcli 
they  may  never  be  able  to  retrace.  The  Ameriean  people  ferventJy 
desire  the  entire  restoration  of  the  Union,  with  the  entire  oonseirt 
of  ail  the  seoeseion  States.  And  they  firmly  believe  that  result  — 
attended  by  the  tot^  oTWtbrow  of  the  seoeasioa  betioii  —  would 
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immediately  Buooeed  a  reaction  in  the  South,  not  tlie  tenth  part  at 
great  as  that  which  has  just  oocurred  in  the  North  — not  greater, 
indeed,  than  the  one,  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  haa  occurred 
tlirougboat  the  South,  within  half  a  year.  It  is,  jut  now,  a  ques- 
tion of  teetimony  first,  and  then  of  duty  founded  thereon ;~  a  ques- 
tion, not  between  the  South  and  the  North;  but  between  a  nation 
of  some  twenty-eix  or  seven  miUione,  and  an  active  faction,  pos- 
sibly nnder  one  million,  in  revolt  against  it. 

IT.  The  Soceded  Stala  mxj  return  to  the  Union,  or  the  tSeoeMion  Arfy  nvj 
mainUia  their  KeioU  hj  Arras.  The  War  tiae  of  Seir-PrMervatloa,  on 
the  Part  of  the  Netion.  Not  eggreaiire  snd  itgainet  Uie  South — but  deftn- 
■iT*  and  BgaltiM  SeccMioniBta.  SuppMiog  the  Triumph  of  the  Seoeseion- 
i«te  ;  inaupernbls  Difficulties.  Kver^r  benefit  contemplated  bj  Secession, 
defeated  by  th*  War  Into  which  it  plunged.  Reiteration  to  the  IFnion  the 
tnt«  BesnlL 

1.  We  hare  already  aaid  that  the  issues  of  tiiis  unnatural  war, 
are  in  many  respects  aa  uncertain  as  they  will  probably  be  vast 
Contingently,  however,  the  most  immediate  and  direct  issue  of  it, 
oan  have  but  one,  of  two  resnits.  Either  the  seceded  States  must 
return  to  their  loyalty  to  the  nation,  and  their  position  as  members 
of  the  United  States  of  America ;  or  the  seoesaion  party  must  be 
able  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  course  upon  which  tbey  have  catered, 
and,  maintaining  the  independence  of  as  many  of  the  States  as 
may  finally  adhere  to  them,  those  States  must  be  acknowledged 
by  the  American  people  and  Crovemroeut  as  a  separate  nation. 
Of  course,  Uiere  can  be  no  such  result  as  the  conquest  of  the  se- 
ceded States,  and  the  holding  them  as  Provinces  or  Territories,  by 
the  Federal  Qovemmeut.  Such  an  attempt  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  possible — Dortobeentertaiaed,foramoment,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  as  a  permanent  policy  —  but,  beyond  all  this,  even  if  it 
were  politic  and  eaay,  it  would  be  even  more  abhorrent,  if  pos- 
sible, dutn  secession  itself,  to  the  fet^ngs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  principles  of  American  liberty.  Whieb  of  these 
issues  will  be  realised  depends,  apparently,  on  the  event  of  the 
war :  concerning  which  we  will  add  something  presently,  seeing 
the  probabilities  of  that  event  ought  to  be  a  very  weighty  conaid- 
eradon  vrith  both  parties  to  it.  In  the  meantime  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  mere  statement  of  the  case  makes  it  manifest  that  ths 
war  entered  upon  by  the  nation,  not  as  one  of  aggression  and  o(ui> 
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qsest,  but  one  of  self-defenoe  and  Belf-preeeiration,  can  b«  ma- 
ducted  only  as  war  upon  the  Beoeuion  party  and  Governmect — 
•nd  not  as  ww  agaiiiBt  the  people  of  the  South ;  a  war,  thwefore, 
vliioh  iroald  end  of  itself,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  secession 
party,  and  ^e  snppresaion  of  the  Confederate  GrOTemment  erected 
by  tiiat  par^. 

2.  Upon  the  happening  of  sach  an  event,  which  certainly  is 
posflible,  perhaps  highly  probable,  the  allegation  Is  tiiat  no  peopI« 
—no  South — would  remain  to  reconstmct  society  and  gOTemment, 
and  restore  the  seceded  States  to  their  place  in  tiie  Union.  Wa 
have  already  spoken  of  the  want  of  faith  in  all  such  extravagant 
statements ;  an  incredulity  fortified  by  the  whole  career  of  the 
revolt,  both  in  its  method  of  usurping  power,  and  its  method  of 
producing  ananimity  afterwards ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  un- 
deniable proofs  existing  in  public  acts  and  records,  in  popular 
aovements  Mid  votes,  in  numberless  private  communications,  in 
tbe  pemeoudons  lavishly  inflicted  upon  thousands  of  persons,  and 
in  the  seductions  habitually  employed  against  every  doubtful,  and 
tfie  menaces  against  every  loyal,  citiien.  What  is  now  passing  in 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  while  we  write,  ia  full  of  significance  as 
to  what  might  be  expected  if  the  army  of  the  secessionists  wer« 
driven  out  of  those  States.  What  happened,  months  ago,  in  vari- 
ous Soathem  States  in  which  that  party  succeeded  ia  establishing 
dieir  despotism- — and  what  has  recently  happened  in  Maryland, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  where  their  desperate  efforts  felled  —  is 
oonolusive  as  to  the  great  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  comnmni^ 
•vwy  where  needed  only  to  have  been  wisely  and  bravely  led,  to 
hare  eonqnered  what  seems  to  have  been,  almost  every  where  that 
it  existed,  a  faction  of  the  minority.  What  made  it  powerful,  iras 
its  long  prerions  training  —  its  activity  and  daring  at  a  moment 
of  great  popular  discontent,  mortification,  and  alum — and  the 
fittd  connivance  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  rendered  decisive  by  the  aotive 
ootfperation  wiA  the  revolt,  of  those  members  of  his  Cabinet  whoso 
pontions  had  given  them  special  opportunities  to  promote  its  organ- 
isation and  its  first  acts.  It  had,  originally,  no  element  of  a  na- 
tional movement — it  has  now  no  aspect  of  a  national  revolution. 
And,  in  our  judgment,  the  moment  it  encounters  signal  defeat,  a 
eonnter  revolution  will  set  in,  that  will  strip  it  of  all  that  did  not 
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hel(H>g  to  it  IB  its  fitst  Btagw ;  «ad  tmder  joit  ind  wiM  trMtatei^ 
will  eTeutoally  reatora  to  the  Union  every  Beeeded  State,  not  est- 
oepting  Soath  Carolina  itaelf.  For  oorselvw,  and  we  balieve  ia 
Hob  we  ntter  the  Bentimeats  of  the  whole  natioOf  we  desire  lor 
the  people  in  the  States  now  held  in  anned  oppontioa  to  the 
National  GoTenunent,  nodiing  worse  than  their  complete  delivK- 
ance  from  ^le  iron  dwpotism  of  a  disloyal  and  frantic  party*  aod 
their  speedy  and  complete  restoration,  in  perfeot  eqaslity  and  t9r 
aewed  fraternity,  to  all  the  glory  of  our  common  nationality,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  oar  true  and  regulated  freedom. 

8.  Supposing  we  are  mistaken  in  t^e  essential  conditions  by 
which  the  foregoing  result  is  to  be  obtained,  there  remains  only 
the  altematiTe  of  the  triumph  of  the  revolt  over  the  nation,  and 
the  permanent  independence  of  the  seceded  States.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss,  at  this  time,  the  coneequences  of  such  a  divi^ 
ion  of  the  nation — but  only  to  look  calmly  at  some  of  the  most 
obvious  difficulties  of  ite  accomplishment  And  in  the  very  froat 
of  all  these,  is  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  secession  party, 
either  to  obtain  from  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  ooncesaion  of 
the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  its  ability  to  wrest 
it  from  the  nation  by  arms.  The  question  of  that  consent  is  a 
^sestion  of  peace,  not  of  war ;  a  question  which  the  secession 
party  disdained  even  to  discuss  before  they  flew  to  arms ;  a  ques- 
tion  which  will,  hereafter,  depend  essentially  apon  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  wishes  of  the  States  now  under  the  domin- 
ion of  that  par^,  after  the  war  is  ended.  The  great  principle  on 
which  the  consent  of  the  nation  could,  in  any  circumBtances  be 
given,  is  precisely  opposite  to  the  great  principle  on  which  this 
revolt  proceeds — nunely,  veneration  for  popular  rights  and  the 
popular  will.  What  view  the  people  of  the  South  may  take  of 
their  rights,  and  what  may  be  their  will  touching  their  erection 
into  a  separate  nation  —  are  qnestions  which  may  be  very  greatly 
affected  by  the  progress  of  events — and  the  decision  of  which, 
by  themselves,  may  be  very  various,  according  ta  they  are  in  cir- 
cumstances which  allow  them  to  vote  and  act  freely,  or,  which 
oblige  them  to  vote  and  act  under  a  ubiquitous  military  despot- 
ism, adminiatered  by  armed  revolutionary  committees  of  vigilance. 
What  is  passingnow  in  Vir^nia  and  Tennessee — wbathaepMsed 
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in  every  Slate  tbst  hss  already  seceded  —  whst  was  attempted  in 
Maryland,  Keotuck;,  and  Missouri  —  woald  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  taken — by  a  great  nation  loyal  to  popular  rights,  and  foU  of 
veneration  for  iree  institutions — for  Buch  an  expression  of  the  pop- 
«Iar  desire  and  will,  oa  the  part  of  great  nambers  of  its  citizenH, 
as  Tonld  challenge  its  consent  to  its  own  dismembernient.  It  is 
not  to  be  disguised,  however,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable 
aapect  in  which  the  snbjeot  of  the  peaceable  division  of  the  nation 
eonld  be  presented,  there  are  obstaoles  in  (be  way  of  its  accom- 
plishment which  nothing  but  the  highest  and  noblest  conviction^ 
of  mutual  obligations,  united  with  the  profoundest  sense  of  mutual 
brbearance,  accommodation,  and  good  will  —  conld  surmount 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  superfluous  to  discnaa 
these  obstacles.  And  in  the  degree  that  independence,  by  what- 
ever  means,  as  the  only  alternative  to  restoration  to  the  Union, 
is  ennroned  with  difEculties;  is  the  madness  of  the  secession 
movement  manifest,  and  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  suppress  H 
clear. 

4.  It  seems  to  remain,  then,  that  the  solitary  result  of  the  war, 
is  tfae  restoration  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union,  or  the  tri- 
amph  of  the  anus  of  the  secessionists  over  the  nation.  The  more 
completely  this  great  truth  is  £xed  in  the  minds  of  aU  parties,  tike 
better  for  all.  The  more  thoroughly  the  nation  understands  that 
it  is  fighting  neither  for  vengeance  nor  for  conquest,  but  directly 
for  self-preservation  —  and  remotely  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
independence  in  the  face  of  all  other  nations,  and  for  its  fhtnre 
peace,  security,  and  advancement  in  the  glorious  career  now 
tiireatened  to  be  cut  short ;  the  more  it  will  be  disposed  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  forced  upon  it,  in  the  manner  which  becomes  such 
a  people,  driven  into  such  a  conflict.  And  the  more  completely 
Aose  who  are  in  arms  against  the  nation  realise,  that  what  they 
seek  is,  probably,  not  attiunable ;  and  the  more  clearly  the  States 
and  people  now  seduced  or  terrified  into  a  revolt  so  nnnatoral, 
understand  that  the  suppression  of  that  revolt  means,  not  their 
degradation,  bat  their  restoration  to  all  that  was  won  by  the  valor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors ;  the  more  certun 
win  be  the  cure  of  their  present  frensy  —  the  more  rapid  their 
iMivenmce  from  the  delunons  under  which  they  have  erred  ez- 
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mediBgly — and  tlM  nore  thorough  their  oTetihrov  of  the  &eaia 
noT  leading  them  to  destmetion. 

6.  To  &11  hninui  kppeu^oe,  the  eBtablishment  of  the  iadepoiid> 
ence  of  the  Confederate  States  b;  the  present  war,  is  impoMible. 
Hov  much  blood  maj  be  shed,  how  much  treasure  may  be  squan- 
dered, how  much  suffering  may  be  inflicted,  how  much  rois,  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  may  be  brought  upon  millions  of  people,  and 
how  near  to  the  brink  of  deatruction  the  country  may  be  brought — 
ean  now  be  known  only  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  But  an  far 
as  any  object  avowed,  or  even  conceivable,  which  ever  was,  or 
ean  be,  proposed  as  a  ben^t  to  the  Southern  States,  was  expected 
to  be  promoted  by  secession ;  this  war  renders  that  object  unat- 
tunable.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  discussions  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  nor  do  we  underrate  the  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  which  the  Cteneral  Government  has  to  encounter.  Bat  it 
seems  to  us  perfectly  inevitable,  that  without  the  special  interpo- 
sition of  (rod  for  ^e  destrucUoa  of  this  great  nation,  the  certain^ 
is  complete  —  that  the  indepeadenoe  of  the  Confederate  States 
cannot  be  established  as  the  result  of  this  war.  In  the  degree 
that  this  judgment  may  be  supposed  to  be  just,  two  conclnuona, 
both  of  them  of  great  weight,  follow.  The  first  is,  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  not  only  of  the  revolt  itself,  but  of  the  whole  spirit 
and  method  in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted ;  the  second  is  the 
certainty  that  the  faot  itself,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  manifest, 
most  weaken,  throughout  the  whole  South,  the  purpose  to  prose- 
ecute  a  conflict  so  ruinous  and  eo  bootlees.  No  doubt  there  are 
wars  which  may  bo  prosoeuted  to  the  last  extremity;  and,  no 
doubt,  many  thousands  of  secessionists  may  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  this  is  such  a  war,  or  may  have  so  deeply  wrecked  all 
other  hopes  that  only  this  desperate  stake  is  left  to  them.  Bat 
&o  dictates  of  reason  and  morality  —  the  judgment  of  mankind— 
and  the  irreversible  decree  of  posterity,  is  difierent  here.  This 
is  a  revolt,  irhoab  complete  suoceas  would  not  have  justified  the 
mr  into  which  it  has  plunged  a  gteat  country  ;  and,  therefore, 
tfio  certainty  of  its  fiulore  robs  its  continuanee  of  all  pretext 
And  such,  at  no  distant  period,  may  be  expected  to  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people ;  and,  by  oonse- 
qsenee,  their  peaoefnl  and  cordial  retara  to  their  loyalty,  tnd  to 
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die  Uereise  of  ill'  tfaav  rights  aa  cituuinB  <tf  th«  Cuted  StaWs — 
infltesdof  being  a  prepoBteroas  dreun — iftuot  <»lj  the  illost  prob- 
able, but  apparently  the  certain  result,  t^  a  wue  and  ceiu!ttgMii8 
treatmeBt  of  affairs. 

T.  UiamltulatloDiorBwaMion.  HiscM-riogs  w  to  m  " UniUd  Sonth."  Ajid  U 
to  a  "  Divided  North."  And  m  to  the  tenip«r,  and  purpose  ot  the  Nation. 
And  ai  to  Bzpansion,  the  8Ut«  trade,  Free  trade,  Boiudleu  PMep«ri^, 
Cotton  Monopoly.    Seoewion  a  frightful  and  incalculable  niitake. 

1.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  signal  toisoarriage  of  aU 
tfae  permanent  objects  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  Btruiga  mia- 
ealoulations,  and  absurd  pretensions  upon  which  their  hopee  of 
nltimate  anccese  r«sted ;  it  will  diminish,  on  one  Iiaad,  all  distroBt 
of  the  grounds  on  which  their  hopes  of  est&bliahing  their  iads- 
pendenee  by  terrifying  the  nation  into  consent,  or  c(«tqa«ring  it 
by  arms,  have  been  shown  to  be  futile ;  uid  will  augment,  on  Hut 
other  hand,  the  just  confidence  of  tha  nation  that  it  ia  maa- 
tar  of  the  situation ;  and  augment,  also,  the  confidence  with  which 
every  man  in  the  South,  whether  loyal  or  i^aloyal,  ought  to  eon- 
template  the  disastrouB  end  of  diis  revolt,  as  inevitable.  To  suo- 
,«eed  in  establishing,  by  force,  the  independence  of  the  South — 
Baing  that  word  in  ita  large  sense,  as  embracing  all  the  Slave 
States — Qecessarily  involved,  as  the  very  Crst  conditioQ,  tlie 
nnanlmity  of  the  whole  Sooth  in  the  movement.  Instead  of  t^us, 
noh  a  line  of  conduct  was  adopted,  as  made  the  action  of  every 
Soathern  State  isolated ;  and  this  policy  was  pursued  in  such  a 
maoner,  as  to  make  a  resort  to  violence  necessary  in  seeming 
onanimity  in  any  State  —  and  as  to  make  the  principles  of  des- 
potism supplant  the  principles  of  freedom,  in  every  State.  The 
seeds  of  utter  defeat  were  thickly  sown  in  the  first  open  move- 
ment of  the  conspiracy.  To-day,  instead  of  a  completely  nnited, 
there  is  a  thoroughly  divided  South.  And  we  feel  perfectly  sat- 
iafied,  that  if  every  arm  was  removed  from  the  fifteen  Stave 
States,  and  every  man  in  them  all  was  allowed  &ee1y  to  choose 
bis  side  —  and  then  the  whole  population  was  equally  and  com- 
pletely armed,  and  the  question  fought  out ;  the  result  would  bf 
<^  suppression  of  the  revolt.  Born  of  Soathern  parents,  in  • 
Soathern  State — sever  having  owed  or  professed  allegiance  to 
■ny  other  government  tiian  that  of  the  United  States^  and  that 
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of  the  CoMHtmwMlth  of  Eeiituek7^~Qe<ror  lumsg  evos  residad, 
daring  b  lift  tax  from  diort,  except  tenporftrily  and  for  brief 
fMnods,  out  of  the  Sou^  —  and  haTing  been  obliged  by  ovr 
eoorse  of  life  to  aoqnire  a  lai^e  aoqaaintance  with  the  people, 
dw  iortitationa,  and  the  iDt«reBta  of  the  South;  the  opinion  we 
hare  exprewed  may  be  fairly  weighed  against  a  large  amonitt 
of  oiamor.  It  would,  we  an  conrinced,  be  roadied  as  trae  aad 
Booad,  on  the  oonditiona  stated,  by  more  than  half  a  miUion  of 
Boathem  men  —  ready  apoa  fiur  oocaaion,  and  if  need  required, 
to  aphold  it  with  their  lives. 

2.  Again,  the  second  imperative  necessity,  preliminary  to  any 
flagrant  proceedings  by  force,  was  the  abaolate  certainty  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sooth  would  be  supported,  at  least  by  opinion, 
in  the  twenty  States  of  tiie  North,  in  snob  a  way  as  to  divide 
and  weaken  all  concerted  morements,  designed  to  precipitate  the 
overwhelming  force  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  npon  eight  mil- 
lions —  if  the  whole  South  was  united  —  witii  four  millions  of 
slaves  scattered  amongst  them ;  conoeming  the  freedom  or  the 
servitude  of  which  slaves,  the  revolutioniste  professed  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  war  lay.  Instead  of  that,  the  unanimity  of  Ike 
North  proved,  from  the  start,  to  be  complete,  and  its  enthusiasm 
so  great,  that  a  brief  proolamation  of  the  President,  after  the 
bombardment  at  Charleston,  called  three  or  fonr  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers  to  the  standard  <A  the  nation;  a  single  State, 
(Ohio)  offering  more  men  than  were  demanded  for  die  wb<4e  na- 
lion.  With  these  two  &«ts,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
the  utter  ineompetency  or  the  desperate  reeklesBuess,  of  those 
who  precipitated  their  followers  into  a  conflict  as  nnequ^  as  it 
was  widked  —  and  did  this  with  boastings  and  revilings  as  nn- 
seemly  as  they  were  unfounded. 

8.  .Again,  no  delosion  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  into 
which  the  leaders  of  the  seoession  party  f<^  and  slept,  during 
their  long  coae^iiaoy  <^  thirty  years,  of  the  true  character, 
and  actual  position  and  temper  of  the  American  people,  and 
of  the  force  of  the  power  they  had  themselves  aoonmulated, 
and  the  value  of  the  preparadon  they  had  made  for  the  set- 
ting of  a  ipreat  nation  at  defiance.  'Ib.ej  had  talked  treason 
so  long  together,  that  they  seemed  (o  tooMa  it  a  poww  .oS 
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UbiUS,  mi  tH  pstriotism  extinct.  Tlie  nftdonat  tmnir;  raada 
bmknipt,  the  small  annj  put  totftll;  oat  of  reuh,  and  the  arma 
of  the  nation  diligently  stored  where  thej  could  be  leiaed  —  Ae 
IHtle  navy  laid  up,  or  scattered  in  differ«it  aeaa  —  Uie  anhsppj 
President  d^ded,  sedaoed,  or  terrified  —  and  a  secret  band  <^ 
Bwom  allies  made  np  of  desperate  adrenturers,  disloyal  eoldiert, 
and  oorrupt  politicians  scattered  over  tJie  nation ;  these,  as  fiv 
aa  A«  pnblic  are  yet  informed,  seem  to  hare  been  the  original 
implements  which  were  deemed  adeqaate  for  the  first  start  of  m 
military  rerolutiou,  whose  object  was  the  dismembennent  <^  one 
of  the  greatest  of  existing  nations  of  the  moat  wuUke  people, 
with  the  finest  and  firmest  nationality  in  tlte  world.  Their  sub- 
sequent snccegs  —  founded  upon  a.  temporary  phrenzy  in  the  pnb- 
lie  mind,  and  npon  the  military  ardor  of  the  Southern  people, 
their  devotion  to  their  domestic  institutions,  and  their  personal  and 
State  pride— may  be  allowed  to  redeem,  in  some  degree,  the 
misoalcalated  force  of  the  conspiracy,  from  utter  contempt.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  the  force  or  foresight  of  the  conspiracy,  bat 
it  is  to  the  disordered  and  perilous  state  of  die  country,  itself 
due  to  causes  which  we  have  developed  in  publicatioDe  hftherto 
recently  made ;  that  the  great  politioal  and  military  movements 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  South,  subsequent  to  tbe 
inaaguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  to  be  attributed.  These  move- 
iB«itB~'in  many  points  of  view  most  deplorable,  in  msoy  others 
illustrative  of  noble  txaits  of  character  of  the  Sootbern  people, 
and  which  have  given  to  ^e  secession  cause  most  of  its  strength 
and  all  its  dignity  —  even  if  tiey  could  have  bees  foresees  as  one 
dement  of  the  ftiture,  are  (he  farthest  possible  from  ezousing  the 
reroll  For  great  as  they  nay  be,  and  unworthy  as  the  oaoBe 
of  secession  may  be  of  them  —  Am  inadequacy  to  aidtiere  tbe 
elijeots  proposed  by  the  war,  is  none  the  lees  certuu ;  aa  inade- 
qoaoy  fo«&ded  in  the  aatm^  of  things,  and  which  wise  leaders 
wosld  have  foreseen,  and  generous  leaders  wonKI  sot  have  satBi- 
fieed. 

4.  When  we  (urn  our  thoughts  towards  topics  more  remote 
than  those  hitherto  considered,  &ey  all  appear  to  oonspire  to 
the  mie  residt — the  «itire  defeat  of  every  pennaneBt  objeol 
proposed  to  b«  gHM<l  by  the  seceaaion  war.    If  the  ritole  of  the 
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8Ut*  SUtea  were  nnited,  u  tlte  r«aah  of  this  wv,  In  a  SVpsnlte 
ConCidency — all  the  icl«M  of  Hit  ftttare  ezpaasion  «f  ^  a«ir 
BKtioo,  vhleii  hkTa  oeenpi«d  bo  large  a  apMe  ra  tiis  Aevgfate  df 
meo,  might  be  serrndared  at  oBoe.  One  jear  iroold  not  elapse, 
hi  all  probabUitj,  before  u)  alliance  of  all  natioBB  iatenflted  ia 
tiw  vast  and  inorearing  ocmneree  wliloh  nost  faea  aeroM  fhe 
IrthmnB  «f  Piwatna,  and  aaongst  the  islanda  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
■ad  acroH  the  waters  of  the  Onlf  cf  Mexico ;  weald  eflfeotaaHy 
ctose  iJw  qaeatiaB  of  ezpannon,  for  Ae  Cotifbd«rate  Btotes.  ^ 
Kke  nuADer,  the  qaeiRioii  of  the  Slave  Trade,  to  the  free  proBeca* 
tioD  of  wfakfa  BO  fflaeh  importakce  eeattmes  to  be  aHaehed,  is  tihe 
matt  eaimsBt  of  Ae  seoeded  StaCeB ;  may  be  eoaaidered  dt&utins* 
ly  at  aa  end,  let  diis  revolt  terminate  aa  it  mmy.  In  like  maaner, 
fte  d»etriBe  of  Free  Trade,  in  Hyw  of  wfakA  the  dootrtM  of 
seeesaioD  took  its  rise  in  Sontb  Carolina,  and  whlah  hae  been 
eeatinaally  and  eonipianoasly  held  Isrth  aa  one  of  die  prietieaa 
NeaBings  to  be  aeowred  by  the  revolt ;  is  niterly  sabrerted  by  one 
«f  Ute  eartieat  aets  «t  the  Oonfederate  Oeogreae,  impoBiog  a  daty 
«fi  exports  —  a  form  ef  obttncting  eonmaroe  farbidden  by  A« 
Pederal  Omutitation.  Aad  t^e  boasted  eareer  ef  in«^inilabl« 
wealth  which  seeessioB  promised  te  inaagirute — in  tb«  first  year 
«f  its  existeiMe  is  signaficed  by  the  charHy  of  the  pec^le  of 
ffinois  seniyng  eom  free  of  ehavge,  t&  tbe  starring  poor  ef  VRa- 
rissippi;  while,  if  the  war  shall  eontiase  liB  titO'  Confederate 
States  oonqaer  the  United  States,  tftelr  first  year  of  peace  wi9 
exhibit  the  heaviest  ratable  pablio  debt,  perhaps,  in  Hhe  worid, 
and  the  most  bordenaome  taxation  ever  borne  by  an  agricultural 
peo^e ;  and  •  bankraptey  aa  isolate  as  the  goklaa  dreams  of 
Secession  were  prepoBterons.  To  make  but  one  suggcstica  more, 
it  woald,  perhaps,  have  been  iaposaible  for  any  madness  less 
deetmctive  than  this  seceBsion  war,  to  have  seriously  ^stnrbed 
ftr  a  eentury  to  come,  the  near  ^prosoh  w6i«Ii  ilie  Sooth  was 
making  to  the  most  prochietive  and  extesslvs  monopoly,  ever 
PMBsased  by  any  people  in  Ae  prodneta-  of  the  earth  —  in  H« 
growing  control  of  the  cotton  market  of  the  world  At  prennt, 
90  imminent  is  the  peril  into  idiieh  tlds  bovodJesa  Sonne  of  weidtb 
haa  been  bronglrt,  not  only  ttit  a  few  aeaaona,  but  it  may  be  is 
patmemeBee— '&at  13m  armed  interveatUm  ef  the  great  marl- 
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time  Hid  mumfoctnriiig  nations  of  the  world,  fbr  die  deliTennM 
•nd  protection  of  the  cotton  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  amongst 
the  desperate  hopes  to  which  their  sitaation  gives  ezpreesioQ. 

6.  Now  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  these  statements  roTeal  prin- 
<upleB  and  facts  of  aapreme  significaaca,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  and  challengiDg  profound  oonsideration.  Thsj  appear 
to  prove,  Ihat  secession,  in  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  present 
condition,  and  its  terrible  fittsre  —  is  a  blander,  a  bilnre,  a  fiight- 
fdl  and  iaot^culable  mistake,  founded  upon  ever;  sort  of  error 
and  miso^oulation.  It  is  in  that  view  of  them,  and  of  th^ 
teachings,  that  we  have  arrayed  them.  Allowing  whatever  may 
be  thought  necessary  for  our  mistake,  for  our  want  of  full  knowl- 
edge, even  for  our  supposed  prejudice  or  want  of  candor,  enongh 
remains  to  indicate,  what  we  have  so  eamestiy  insisted  on,  that 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union,  is  not  only  a  glorioua 
event  within  onr  reach  —  whi<di  it  is  the  highest  dnty  and  inter- 
est, both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  seceded  States,  to  accept  and 
act  upon;  but  tiiat  the  ordinary  course  of  the  immense  and  terri- 
ble afiairs  now  passing  before  our  eyes,  leads,  though  it  may  be 
through  fiightful  safferings,  towards  that  result.  Would  to  Qod, 
it  might  have  been  in  peace,  and  by  reason  and  love,  tiiat  the 
oouDtry  had  been  saved !  ^anks  be  to  God,  for  a  refage  to  all 
parties,  such  as  seems  to  as  to  be  set  before  them  all,  when  these 
calamities  are  overpassed !  For  the  blood  that  is  shed,  and  the 
crimes  that  are  committed  •— let  them  who  are  responsible  an- 
swer to  God  I 


Tl,  The  Border  ai«T«  SUlM.  Suts  of  pftrtiei  in  18S0.  Suddan  ftnd  weMt 
H«Tolulio&  in  Tireinift.  Probable  effeeU,  politioul  and  militarj.  W«atam 
Tirginift.  CBntral  mountsin  Route  to  the  central  South.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land HiiMuri.  Tlie  original  BtatM — the  Btatei  carred  out  of  them  — 
the  purohased  State*.    Kentuckj,  her  position,  peril,  temper,  parpoae. 

1.  At  the  start,  this  secession  movement  was  exclusively  confined 
to  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun  —  and  they,  having  their  chief 
seat  in  South  Carolina,  and  sohocds  rather  than  parties  in  the 
upper  Slave  States,  did  not  hold  the  controlling  power  even  in 
1660,  in  one  half  of  the  Cotton  States.  By  degrees,  the  Demo- 
oratio  par^  of  the  South  had  become  imbued,  under  the  abused 
name  of  "  State  Rights,"  with  the  docti^nea  of  free  trade>  of  the 
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increase  xaA  eztenBion  of  slamy,  and  of  eecMsion  :  and  die  dii- 
rnption  at  that  party  at  dtarleaton  and  Baltimore,  as  fiu-  as  the 
public  an  now  iofonned,  was  in  the  interest  of  these  new  ideas, 
and  of  ^ose  old  disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  parties,  in  tlie 
fifteen  Have  States,  which  supported  Mr.  BeU  and  Mr.  Douglass 
fi>r  the  Preaidenoy  in  1860,  conld,  if  they  had  united,  hare  carried 
nearly  all  those  States  —  and,  for  the  time,  have  pnt  down  seces- 
sion. If  the  Whig  ConTention,  at  Baltimore,  had  nominated 
Gen.  Honston,  instead  of  Mr.  Bell,  thia  resnlt  woold  probably 
have  followed.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  want  of  ability,  or  the  want 
of  patriotism,  in  the  leaders  of  parties  in  the  Slave  States  io  1860, 
to  which  a  very  large  part  of  the  present  danger  of  ^e  nation  is 
to  be  attaibnted.  In  tJie  mean  time,  the  Democratic  party  had 
abeady,  before  1860,  acquired  tlie  predominanoe  in  all  tibe  Slave 
States,  and  when  the  secession  party  took  up  arms  against  the 
National  Qovemment,  the  political  and  military  power  of  all  those 
States  was  in  the  hands  of  that  party.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
eohi,  which  produced  such  a  shock  ^iroughout  the  Slave  States, 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  creating  a  powerful  agitation,  upon 
tttfl  extreme  pro-slavery  aspect  of  secession ;  and  it  was  used 
Willi  BO  little  scruple  and  so  great  diligence,  that  to  be  loyal  to 
tile  Union,  uid  to  be  aa  aboKtionist,  have  eome  to  mean  the  same 
Aing  in  the  vocabulary  of  seeessionista  ;  and  organised  political 
&ttatic8  and  ruffians,  wherever  they  are  not  repressed  by  the  fear 
at  ^ectual  resistance,  have,  under  that  pretext,  inittatod  a  reign 
of  terror.  The  common  predominance  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  tiie  onirersal  existence  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  all 
those  States,  were  the  bonds  of  union  amongst  them  all,  whereby 
those  who  meditated  revolt  expected  and  sought  to  carry  them 
aQ  for  secession :  the  latter  fact  affording  the  secesnonista  the 
most  power&l  means  of  infiusing  the  passions  of  men,  and  the 
fermer  fact  providing  ^e  power  to  coerce  such  as  could  not  be 
aedaced.  Bo  far  as  the  five  Border  Slave  States  were  concerned, 
of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  partieolariy,  ( Delaware,  Mary- 
load,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri )  the  presidenlial  election 
(Nf  1860  broke  the  back  of  this  scheme,  by  breaking,  in  those  five 
States,  the  power  of  the  party  which  supported  Major  Breckin- 
ndge  for  the  PresideDey.    ^e  other  part  of  the  scheme  of  tia 
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aeoeuk>luM8,  enooaoterttd,  in  tbote  fir*  Ststes,  obsUcJeB  wlueh 
'  proved  to  be  eztreai^f  soriow.  ^  the  fint  f^Me,  the  iojaltj 
«f  the  peoplfl  WW  fu  nore  stidibora  tlua  hsd  been  ezpeeto<^ 
ukd  the  peril  of  tttemptieg  to  coeree  them  into  dialoy^y  far 
tBore  gntTc  thaa  had  been  encoimteied  elsewhan.  Id  the  seooad 
^acfl,  til*  iDBtitation  (^  alB?ery,  in  tiiose  Statee,  stood  ia  a  pea* 
tioa,  and  tbe  people  ocoapied  toward  it  a  relatioB,  widely  difiiw 
ent  tnm  tbe  oerreapondiDg  factft  in  the  Cktttoo  Statee ;  and  the 
people,  ■atiB6ed  with  the  natter  as  it  stood,  saw  nothing  but  peril 
in  the  remedy  offered  by  aeoewioii.  In  the  third  plaoe,  the  ge»- 
graphioal  poaition  of  titoee  States  gave  them  immeBBe  weight 
while  peace  could  be  maiataiaed,  and  made  them  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  which  erwy  ooe  eoald  aee  the  eeeewioniats  were  making 
tDeritaUe ;  bo  that  army  cooBideration  of  wiedom,  patriotiam  and 
aelf-re^eet,  admoaiahed  tiiem  to  maintain,  inncdaUy,  their  poti- 
tion  aa  oitiaena  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Such,  briefly,  was  the  nature  of  the  sitaatioo,  generally  om- 
sidered,  in  tiie  five  Border  Slave  Sutee ;  whi  A  coataia  nore  vhit* 
inhabitant*,  and  military  resouroee,  than  the  lemaining  ten  8iM,T9 
Sti^B.  If  these  five  States  had  atood  firm,  the  &te  of  eeoeasioB 
was  sealed.  The  war  most  hare  been  short,  as  th.e  speedy  and 
eon^lete  restoration  of  the  Union  oertaia.  The  sadden,  aecret, 
and  deplor^le  revolntion  created  in  Virginia  by  a  ConventioD^ 
I^edged  to  the  great  nuynity  of  the  people  who  ]»d  elected  then, 
and  expreaely  bound,  by  the  law  which  created  the  body,  to  taka 
a  widely  different  conrse;  neoesaarily  tdiaoged,  in  many  respects, 
the  postnre  of  events,  and  the  nature  aad  course  of  the  war.  Ik 
oaanot,  in  our  judgment,  aa  we  have  abown,  change  the  final  reealt 
Ji  will  inflict  incalculable  injury  apMi  Yirginia  herself —and  must, 
so  far  as  tha  is  ooncemed,  end  in  the  division  of  the  oommoa- 
wealth,  or  in  radical  disnges  in  the  nature  of  her  goremm^A, 
and  in  heo-  internal  policy.  As  we  nnderstaod  the  matter,  the 
popular  representation  rests  on  a  mixed  and  arbitrary  baaa  of 
land,  slaves,  aztd  voten^  diatriboting  reprassntstion  by  great  Mo- 
tions of  the  State,  and  then  by  ooanties,  and  towns  p«4iaps,  in 
those  sections  re^otively ;  ^e  general  reeolt  being,  that  th« 
great  central  section  of  tiie  State  is  unequally  represented  m 
Qompared  vitii  tlie  eastern  aeotioD,  and  the  atiU  greator  westem 
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stotM  iHH  man  ntwqaklly  u  Oompw«d  with  both  the  otbeni 
TSt*  gorenuiM&t,  thus  pernuuMstl;  thrown  into  the  huids  of  % 
minort^  of  the  people  oDCopying  tlie  eastern  ftnd  southern  seo- 
tioDS  of  the  State,  bia  been  hwg  eoDudered  disregardfhl  of  ths 
wdiaary  rigfala  and  interetta  <^  the  Hbjeot  m^orit;,  oooapjinf 
At  western  and  nwthem  seotiona  of  the  State.  A  pennaneDt  and 
flagrant  uutanoe  of  thia  chr(Hu«  injoBtioe,  ifl  an  atie(tBal  ajeUsA 
of  taxation,  ao  framed  as  to  relieve  the  immenae  aggregate  wealth, 
m  the  form  of  daves,  hdd  by  the  ruling  minority,  in  la^  part 
baa  any  tax  at  all,  and  as  to  the  remainder,  from  a  large  part 
at  the  proper^  tax,  by  fixing  a  low  and  arbitrary  vakte  on  alavei, 
by  aet  of  Anembly.  Another  instance  of  the  same  eoit  ii 
alleged  to  exiat,  in  the  systematie  injogtice  with  ▼hioh  the  rev* 
woe  dms  fra«dnlently  raised,  is  spent  wilirely  in  the  interest  of 
A.B  same  ruling  minority,  with  complete  disregard  of  the  special 
interests  of  the  heavily  taxed  majority.  The  Conventiai  which 
voted,  in  secret  sesdon,  the  ordinance  of  secession,  with  a  mob  of 
seeeasion  rafiana,  as  is  alleged,  clamoring  at  their  reluctant  obedi- 
enee  to  its  behests;  passed,  idao,  and  submitted  with  that  ordinance^ 
to  the  people  for  ratification,  an  act  proposing  to  concede  some- 
thing ooDoemoBg  this  slave  taxation.  Even  this  concession,  wrong 
by  the  neoeasity  of  the  oooaaion  -~  was  charaotwistic  of  the  rul- 
ing BjBrit;  the  great  revolution,  thongfa  snlmitted  to  &e  idle  form 
Oft  a  popular  vote,  vnder  the  eyea  of  fifty  thoosand  armed  aeoes- 
Btonists — being  made  efiiaetaal  and  execated  at  once,  as  If  already 
iq>proved  by  the  people ;  the  litUe  act  of  conoeseion,  being  made 
ineffeotoal,  till  ratified  by  the  popuh^  vote.  This  statementj  neceS'  ■ 
a»y  to  the  fall  nnderstaoding  of  the  case  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Virginia,  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  latter  against  seeeasion,  and  against  the  dnninant 
minority  in  the  former,  will  have  eonseqaenoes  at  onoe  permanent 
and  important;  all  bearing  directly  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
Kvolntiouary  aoti(»i  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion. 

8.  Not  the  least  important  <^  the  gonsequenoes  involved  in  the 
state  of  affairs  we  have  been  disdosing,  is  that  a  perfectiy  prao- 
tieabiit  military  route  ia  thus  opened  throu^  the  heart  of  the 
most  loyal  p«f»iilatioB  of  tb»  whole  So«th|  into  the  very  heart  of 
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tbe  inlftad  aecession  oonntry ;  whereby  tbe  Gflnsral  Gtovemment 
may  lead  fui  army  for  the  protection  of  loyal  citiEenfl  m  tbe  back 
parts  of  Georgia  aad  botJi  the  Carolioas  od  the  left  hand,  in  North-' 
em  Misfiiseippi  and  Alabiffiia  in  front,  Mid  in  West  Xennessee  oa 
the  right.  The  mouDtatn  region  which  covers  Western  Virgini* 
and  Eaatem  Kentncky  and  Tennessee,  penetrates  into  Geoi^s, 
Alabama,  and  North  and  Sonlh  Carolina.  Two  hundred  miles  wide 
from  east  to  west,  uid  doable  as  long  from  north  to  sonth,  tbe  long 
TsUeys  of  this  reuM-kable  region,  flanked  everywhere  by  moon- 
taia  ranges,  ran  precisely  in  the  direetioD  that  an  army  for  pro- 
tection of  loyal  citizens  of  die  South  riionld  take.  A  march  of 
ten  or  fifteen  days  from  the  Ohio  river,  through  Western  Virginia^ 
wonld  place  a  force  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  catting 
&e  line  of  the  railroad  which  connects  the  Atlantic  ooeui  wiA 
the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis.  The  effects  of  snoh  a  forward 
movement,  invited  by  the  conduct  of  Virginia,  and  indicated  by 
tiie  highest  military  and  political  considerations  —  would  be  imme* 
diate  and  decisive,  if  sustained  by  an  adequate  force,  under  aa 
able  commander.  And  oar  persecuted  brethren  in  East  Tennee- 
see,  Northern  Alabama,  and  the  back  parts  of  Georgia  and  the 
Garolinse,  may  see  —  in  the  hints  tiiat  we  have  ventured  to  throw 
out  —  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  reach  of  saocor.  We  believe 
that  ten  thousand  volunteers  from  the  monntains  of  Kentucky, 
wonld  follow  RoBKKT  Ain>XB80N  in  such  an  e:q>edition,  for  audi 
an  object ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  added,  ten  thoasand  more 
from  Western  Virginia,  and  ten  thonsand  who  would  join  diem 
'in  East  Tennessee.  No  portion  of  America  had  less  motive  to 
betray  herself  than  Virginia  bad ;  none  could  ever  p«t  more  at 
stake,  by  one  act  of,  what  seems  to  us,  suicidal  folly,  than  she 
has  done.  Renowned  and  venerated  name  !  —  well  do  we  know 
that  many  of  your  heroic  sons  will  die  for  you,  on  the  mere  point 
of  honor,  even  though  they  blnah  at  what  you  have  done !  They 
will  die  in  vain ;  neither  maintaining  what  yoa  have  decreed,  nor 
wiping  ont  its  stain! 

4.  Tbe  posture  of  Delaware  and  Maryluid  may  be  conudered 
definitively  settled,  and,  as  to  the  result,  eesentit^y  the  same,  in 
many  respects  ;  and  that  of  Missouri  is  so  analagous  to  that  of 
Maryland  that  we  need  not  separate  it  from  them,  in  the  £nr 
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remarks  it  is  neoesBary  to  make.  Delaware  casts  in  ter  lot,  with 
a  prompt  morement  and  a  loyal  heart,  with  the  nation  of  which 
the  is  BO  small  hat  so  true  a  part.  The  relation  of  Delaware  to 
Maryland  is  geographically  such,  that  it  seems  a  great  marvel 
that  both  of  them  should,  in  times  like  these,  apparently  over- 
look the  great  mntn^  importance  of  their  forming  the  oloeeat 
bonds  with  each  other.  Maryland  looked  to  Virginia  for  gnid- 
anee  —  when  she  and  Delaware  nnited  were  really  more  import- 
ant to  the  Federal  Government,  than  Virginia  was;  and  far  more 
entitled,  in  the  circumstances,  to  give  the  lead  than  to  follow  Vir- 
^nia.  Her  great  peril  before  the  late  revolt  in  Baltimore,  was 
her  want  of  preparation,  watohfolnesa,  and  self-reliance ;  which, 
lint  for  the  wise,  forbearing,  and  firm  conduct  of  the  (Jeneral  Gov- 
ernment, wonld  have  cost  her  dear.  Her  great  peril  now  is,  from 
the  seductions  of  Virginia,  and  the  machinations  of  her  own  dis- 
loyal sons.  As  to  her  destiny  —  no  discussion  can  make  it  any 
plainer  than  it  is  already,  to  every  one  who  will  reflect  npon  her 
whole  position.  As  long  as  the  Federal  Government  exists,  and 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  American  nation,  Maryland  is 
an  indispensable  portion  of  that  nation  ;  and  as  snch,  has  before 
her  a  bonndless  career  of  prosperi^,  freedom,  and  honor.  In  ber, 
disloyalty  to  the  nation  is  not  only  wickedness — it  is  folly.  The 
game  general  state  of  case,  though  for  reasons  in  some  respects 
different,  exists  with  regard  to  Missouri.  If  tbe  country  west  of 
Missouri  is  to  remain  a  portion  of  the  nation,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  nation  to  ^ow  that  State  to  separate  from  it.  If  the  South 
is  to  become  a  separate  nation,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  give  up  the  military  position  —  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  world — covered  by  the  months  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missouri  rivers.  The  position  of  Missouri  is  central,  and  un- 
speakably poweifril  and  important,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union;  and  there  is  no  degree  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
to  which  she  may  not  attain,  if  the  Union  is  maintuned.  So  that 
her  own  interest,  in  every  oonoeivsble  way,  points  to  tbe  same 
great  career,  which  tbe  absolute  necessities  of  the  nation  will  ee- 
eure  for  her,  if  she  continnes  loyal  to  it.  To  us,  we  admit,  this 
whole  affiiir  of  secession  has  been  an  enigma,  in  this — that  aU  the 
reasons  and  pretexts,  alleged  as  a  jnstifioation,  or  even  an  excuse 
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for  the  course  vhicfa  the  rerolt  has  taken,  b&re  appeared  to  as 
00  totally  disproportioned  to  the  conduct  they  professed  to  explain  j 
that  we  have  felt  as  if  there  must  be  other  groaads,  aa  yet  concealed 
&>m  the  pablic,  upon  which  men  of  sense  and  honor  pursued  a 
line  of  conduct,  apparently  so  moDstroos,  as  compared  with  aU 
the  known  defences  of  it.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  Beoe8SioD^ 
isU  in  MisBOori,  sad  we  mnat  add,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree^ 
in  Maryland,  appear  to  be  signally  anteoable  to  this  charge^ 
whether  we  consider  what  it  was  they  attempted — or  the  means 
which  Aey  resorted  to — or  the  manner  in  which  tbey  ftuuled, 
when  it  beoame  necessary  to  assume  the  responaibiUty  of  what 
tiiey  had  done~or  the  machinations  they  hare  kept  up,  sine# 
dieir  conspirat^  in  both  those  States  wag  defeated.  It  is  clear 
to  OB  that  the  million  and  a  half,  or  upwards,  of  white  iohabit- 
ants,  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Missoiiri,  most  be  counted  oat 
—  whenever  the  strength  of  secession  is  summed  up.  And  we 
will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  million  in  Kentucky  must  ^so 
be  deducted. 

6.  There  are  very  high  senses  in  which  all  the  States  are  equM, 
both  in  fact,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Federal  Conatitulaon. 
KeTerthelesfl,  tliere  are  dreumstanoee  oonneoted  with  the  past 
history,  and  indeed  with  the  origin,  of  all  the  States,  that  seem 
to  place  them  in  positions  by  no  means  idetttioal  —  tooching  the 
*<  State  Rights,"  and  the  corresponding  "  National  Bights,"  which 
enter  bo  largely  into  the  difficulties  produced  by  seoession.  We 
hare,  in  a  former  pablioatioa,  attempted  to  t^ow  that  a  National 
Gtovwnment  and  Sti^  (^OTemmeBts  united  into  one  political  sya- 
tmu,  is  the  original,  continuoos,  ezdu^ve,  and  perpetual  fonn  of 
gOTemmeut  ehosen  by  the  Amerioao  people  since  erer  they  were 
a  nation,  and  by  ^1  the  oMnmonwealths  conpoeisg  that  uaticn 
once  ever  they  were  States ;  and  we  have  attetapted,  after  estab- 
lishing this  oontrolUog  tmth,  to  show  its  bearing  upon  seoossion, 
m  various  pointB  of  view.  What  we  have  to  say  bow  is,  that  at 
the  bar  of  reason  and  eonsDienoe,  there  is  a  difference  touching 
the  rights  olaimed,  as  to  seoession,  between  the  original  thirteen 
States,  and  the  twoaty-one  States  added  since ;  and  that  there  is 
a  differenee,  agun,  between  those  oat  of  these  twenty-one  added 
States,  which  were  aoqoired  by  conquest,  trea^,  or  purchase^ 
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and  tiuae  irhioh  vere  created  ont  of  portions  of  the  first  thirteeQ 
Btotec  The  plea  of  Virginia  or  Xorth  Carolina,  for  example, 
might  have  a  certun  aBpeot  entitling  it  to  grave  cou^deratiou ; 
while  the  plea,  for  example,  of  Louiuana,  Texas,  and  Florida, 
might  provoke  only  derision ;  while  the  plea,  for  example,  of  Ten- 
newee  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Kepeal  Ordinance  of  her  mother 
North  Carolina,  might  appear  to  be  nearer,  in  equity,  to  the  first 
than  to  the  aeeoad  of  the  two  other  Glasses.  Our  judgment  is 
against  the  validity  of  the  very  highest  of  the^  pleas ;  and  the 
lovest  of  them  seem  to  us  monstrous,  in  every  point  of  viev. 
Considering  the  paat  history  of  the  case  of  Louisiana,  for  exam- 
ple, her  recent  conduct,  so  far  from  being  founded  in  justice,  is 
even  destitute  of  a  decent  regard  for  appearances. 

6.  The  position  of  Kentucky,  the  only  remaining  Border  Slave 
State,  ia  hiitorically  at  the  head  of  the  clase  of  new  States  carved 
out  of  old  ones.  From  her  birth  as  the  first  State  added,  nearlj 
■eventf  years  ago,  to  the  original  thirteen,  her  whole  career  has 
been  marked  by  the  noble  qualities  of  Virginia,  at  that  period, 
and  before,  and  long  after,  and  which  shone,  with  peculiar  luster, 
in  the  founders  of  the  young  commonwealth.  And  we  confident- 
ly predict,  that  let  Virginia  falter  and  fall,  as  she  may,  her 
daughter  will  maintain  her  loyalty  to  the  good,  and  will  reject 
the  evil,  in  her  example.  B^ld  an  example  and  a  proof:  Vir- 
ginia asked  her  to  meet  her  in  counsel  to  preserve  the  Union; 
meantime,  Virginia  suddenly  determined,  before  the  appointed 
day  of  coansel,  to  tUttroy  the  Union.  Kentucky  having  accepted 
the  former  counsel  and  invitation,  went  on  totally  regardless 
of  the  subsequent  madness  —  elected  her  commissioners  without 
apposition,  and  by  the  largest  popular  vote  she  ever  gave  to  any 
proposition  —  and  kept  the  appointed  day.  There  is,  in  fact,  but 
one  internal  peril  hanging  over  Kentucky.  The  executive 
power  of  the  State,  and  the  command  of  her  military  force,  ia  in 
the  hands  oif  a  Governor — baring  yet  two  years  to  serve  —  who 
is  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  who  has  used  the  influence  of  his  office,  and  all  its  power,  in 
a  direction,  and  towarda  ao  end,  hateful  to  the  bulk  of  those 
whose  Governor  he  is.  If  Mr.  Magoffin  waa  a  loyal  Union  man, 
the  whole  internal  difficulty  of  Kentucky  would  terminate  in  a 
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ireek;  nuleSB  the  secession  minority  shonld  be  mad  enough  to 
take  up  arms,  and  call  in  Confederate  troops ;  in  vhich  case,  of 
course,  unless  Kentucky  should  instantly  suppress  them,  she 
would  become  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  war.  That  event  may 
happen.  It  is  believed  by  many  to  he  highly  probable,  ander 
present  circumstances.  Situated  as  the  State  is,  it  is  a  contin- 
gency which  is  constantly  impending ;  and  to  meet  which,  if  it 
should  happen,  there  is  no  way  but  by  arms.  The  very  plainest 
duty  of  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky,  therefore,  for  months  past, 
has  been  to  arm  and  organize  themselves,  to  the  very  last  man, 
and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  We  desire,  irom  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  that  Governor 
Magoffin,  and  the  party  with  which  he  acts,  may  be  content  to 
guide  their  conduct  by  law,  and  in  obedience  to  the  known  wiD 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky ;  and  that  by  so  doing,  he  may  keep 
the  calamities  of  war  from  desolating  the  Stato.  But  if  he  and 
his  party  will  not  do  this,  or  cannot  do  it  —  upon  both  of  which 
points  there  is  deep  and  wide  distrust  in  the  public  mind  —  then 
be  and  they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  all  that  may  follow. 
And  he  and  they  both  well  know,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky 
Till  not  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  Confederate  States — 
will  not  allow  of  a  reign  of  terror —  will  not  tolerate  revolution- 
ary committees  —  will  not  tamely  submit  to  injuries,  insults,  op- 
presaions,  or  usurpations  of  any  kind  —  and  will  not  give  up  that 
loyalty  to  the  American  nation,  or  their  place  in  the  American 
Union.  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  sincerely  desire  die 
restoration  of  the  entire  Union ;  they  strongly  disapprove  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  secessionists  from  the  beginning ;  they  believe, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  South  has  had  great  cause  of 
disBatisf action  —  and  they  do  not  feel  free  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Confederate  States :  nor  will  they  take  part  against 
the  Federal  Government,  which,  however  they  may  disapprove  of 
it,  or  its  acts,  they  recognize  as  the  representative  of  the  nation 
of  which  they  are  a  loyal  part,  and  the  chief  executive  author- 
ity under  that  Constitution  which  is  the  supreme  law.  What  they 
desire  and  propose,  therefore,  is  to  take  no  part  in  this  war ;  and 
by  this  means,  they  intend — in  the  first  place,  to  express  the  true 
itate  of  their  feelings ;  in  the  second  place,  to  occupy  a  poaitioD  in 
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offers,  do  all  in  their  poirer  to  restore  peace  and  Union,  if  that  bo 
posnble;  aad  in  the  third  place,  to  preserve  themaelyes  and  their 
State  from  the  horrors  of  a  conflict  which  thej  did  all  they  could 
to  prereot,  idiich  they  cannot  engage  in  with  a  good  will,  and 
which,  in  the  divided  state  of  opinion  amongst  her  people,  and 
by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  would  probably  be  ruin- 
ons  to  the  State,  by  means  of  her  becoming  aetivdly  engaged  in 
it 

7.  Sneh  we  believe  to  be  the  existing  state  of  opinion  aii4 
a&irs  in  Kentnoky.  With  regard  to  it,  we  will  make  bat  two 
general  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  in  oar  jndgment,  the  state 
of  opinion  in  Kentucky  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  pabUo  mind 
beiag  torn  by  conflicting  piinciplea  and  pamioDB,  often  working 
traa  in  the  same  mind,  in  opposite  directions, —  and,  as  the  gen- 
eral result,  begetting  a  deaded  popnlar  reluctance  to  any  violent 
measures,  or  any  extreme  conrses,  ot  any  irrecoverable  step ;  bnt 
that  the  tendency  of  opinion  has  been  constant  and  rapid,  in 
&vor  of  the  Union ;  and  that,  at  every  period,  and  especially  at 
present,  die  niunber  of  persons  who  wonld  vote  to  take  Kentnoky 
oat  of  the  Union,  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple—  made  dangerous  by  their  violcDoe,  their  activity,  their  or- 
gMiixation,  their  being  extensively  armed,  their  good  nndentand- 
ing  with  the  seoesKon  leaders  and  military  officers,  and  tiieir 
syn^iathy  with  the  chief  executive  and  military  anthorities  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  second  remark  we  have  to  make  is,  that 
the  same  vise  and  lofty  forbearanoe  manifested  by  the  general 
CkKvemment  towards  Maryland,  and  we  will  add  towards  Mis-' 
souri  —  will  be  manifested,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  to- 
wards Kentucky,  in  the  high  but  unusual  position  she  has  felt  it 
to  be  her  duty  to  assume.  In  Uie  case  of  Kentucky  —  and  we 
may  add  Missouri — this  conduct  of  the  President,  which  those 
States  certainly  ahonld  applaad,  and  which  would  give  them  peace 
at  oaeo,  if  it  were  imitated  by  the  Confederate  Government,  is 
extremely  significant;  as  it  seems  to  indicate  that,  ia  his  opinion, 
(he  neutral  and  yet  loyal  position  of  these  two  great  central 
States,  may,  in  certain  highly  probable  events  of  the  war,  be 
tamed  to  great  advantage,  in  tiiat  complete  restoration  of  the 
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Doioii,  wMoh  Ae  loyal  <;itiieii«  vf  Iwtii  of  thaw  tJtatM  tidmjfy 


TIL  Oenanl  C«»<duia&. 

There  remsin  mMaj  topiea  <^  grflftt  iittp«rtMM  ftnd  ngiifi- 
«uic«,  ooscemiDg  whifih  w«  have  uid  ootiiing.  Aad  yd  tin 
DOmbtr  and  the  magnitude  of  those  m  have  attempted  to  riad* 
date,  compared  with  the  narrowneM  of  tJw  ipace  Aey  oooiqiy, 
might  indicate  that  our  error  ma;  rather  he  in  attemptiiig  too 
■HLch,  than  in  not  attempting  more.  The  whole  sabjeet  k  lUie, 
flf  which  we  never  think  Berioiuly,  wiUieot  profound  avtoniflfaiBflid 
and  angoish ;  about  which  w«  have  nef  er  written  a  line  withost 
attemptii^  to  ezercise  die  severest  restitodt,  as  if  we  were  speak- 
ing in  the  i^e  of  another  generataon.  This  civil  war  it  a  t«i»- 
Ue  portent.  All  civilised  satioDS  regard,  it  with  honor ;  a>d 
posterity  will  be  obliged  to  pronoanoe  it  so  inoonceivalil«  avt- 
rage  i4ion  the  freedom,  the  morality,  and  the  civilnstioA  of  iba 
^sent  age.  To  what  ends  Qod,  in  his  adorable  ProvidesM,  hac 
allowed  it,  uid  will  conduct  it,  and  oie  it  — it  behoovea  eveay  ob*^ 
who  aekaowledges  therfe  is  a  God^  to  pender  desfdy— and  enej 
MM,  who  profeesea  to  serve  God,  to  search  diligently. 

A  few  great  ffulhe  aeem  to  as  tran^iweBtly  clear — ami 
amongst  them  not  one  is  more  impresflive,  at  the  pretent  taanant), 
than,  that  which  we  have  attempted  tO'  illustrate  in  this  papnr. 
The  American  NatioD  a«gkt  to  be  preserved,  and  the  Amerinm 
Union  ou^  to  be  restored.  This  war  on^  to  bs-  oendaotod  by 
A*  Natioa-~nnder  the  impression  of  that  solemn  necessity  — 
which,  as  &r  as  we  oaa  judge,  is  shown  to  be  attainable,  alike 
by  the  indications  of  Divine  Providence,  and  by  all  the  flircBO- 
ilaiioaB  Of  on  wlueh  enlightened  hanan  jadgmeDtaom  be  fonuad. 
If  in  these  things  we  err,  nothing  will  remain,  bnt  for  the  natios 
to  bow  its  augast  head  rerertntly  bsfive  the  known  will  o£  Qwif 
•bd  the  irresistible  force  of  destiny.  It  has  ahmdy  redeomad  ik- 
self  from  the  ignominiras  fkte  ta  wlnoh  the  last  Federal  Adwni^- 
tradML  had  consigned  it.  X<et  ita  destmotaon  bear  some  jait  pK- 
yertkuk  to  the  glery  of  Its  past  UEs. 
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It  is  in  eirGimuitaDceg,  my  friends,  of  terrible  flfdenmity,  Qm 
thie  great  natioii  presents  herself  in  an  attitude  of  hnmiliatton 
before  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  in  circunutanceB  of  greaC 
eoleninity,  tiiat  ^e  etuids  before  the  bar  of  all  BomnradiDg 
nations,  nndsr  fiist  nniverBal  public  opinion  'wbidi  gires  &me 
or  stamps  with  iniam; ;  and  hardlj  lees  solemn  ^lan  bot^,  is 
her  attitnde  at  the  bar  of  distant  ages  and  espeeiaUy  our  om 
posteri^,  that  awM  tribimal  whose  decrees  can  be  reversed 
only  by  the  decree  of  Ood.  It  to  the  first  of  these  three 
aspects,  either  paeei^  by  in  sUenee  or  touching  Tety  slightly 
the  other  two,  tiiat  I  am  to  otwsideT  before  yon  now.  And 
what  I  shall  <^efiy  atten^t  to  ^ow  is,  tint  car  dnties  ciut 
never  be  made  subordinate  to  onr  pasiions  witiiont  involring 
ns  in  ruin,  and  that  onr  rights  eaa  never  be  set  abore  onr 
interests  without  destroying  bo(^. 

Id  taking  this  direction,  let  oa  bear  in  mind  that  the  jwo- 
clamation  t4  the  Obief  M^^state  of  the  Bepebtic  which  caHa 
OB  to  this  service,  asserts,  in  the  first  ]^we,  tbat  min  is 
impending  over  onr  national  Institntione ;  floid  asserts,  in  the 
second  place,  that  so  ftr  as  appears  to  him  no  human  resourcee 
remain  that  are  adeqaate  to  save  them ;  and,  in  the  third 
ptace,  tbat  the  wbote  nattai,  aoeordlng  t»  bis  jodgoMQt,  ovf^ 
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to  proBtrate  itself  before  God  and  ciy  to  him  for  deliverance. 
— UpoQ  this  I  have  to  say,  in  the  great  name  of  God,  and  by 
the  aathority  of  Jeans  Chriet,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  these 
two  things :  Mrsi,  that  national  jadgme&la  never  como 
except  by  reason  of  national  sine ;  nor  are  they  ever  tamed 
aside  except  upon  condition  of  repentance  for  tlie  sine  which 
produced  them:  and,  SeooneB-y^  that  repentance  for  sin,  as  it 
is  the  absolute  and  nnivereal,  so  it  is  the  io&llible  condition 
of  divine  pardon  and  acceptance,  not  only  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, bot  more  obvioosly  still  and  more  imniediately  in 
the  case  of  nationa,  since  nations,  as  such,  have  no  existence 
in  a  future  life.  Wherefore,  if  we  are  in  the  way  of  fearful 
evUs,  we  are  also  in  the  way  of  clear  duty,  and  therein  we 
may  hope  for  assured  deliverance  in  the  degree,  first,  that 
every  one  will  go  before  another  in  eomeet  endeavors  to 
rectify  in  hims^  all  that  is  abominable  to  Gk)d ;  and, 
secondly,  that  evei;  one  will  evince  towards  others  the  iot- 
beanuice  which  he  desires  that  God  should  extend  towards 
hiui.  Wherefore,  also,  we  may  boldly  say  tliat  the  remedy 
from  God  to  us  need  not  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  by 
means  of  politict^  parties,  or  by  mewDB  of  combinationB  of 
political  leaders,  or  by  means  of  new  political  compacts,  <a 
by  means  of  additional  le^  enactments,  or  by  means  of  mora 
explicit  constitutional  provisions ;  but  that  it  must  come  irom 
GoA  to  OB,  and  be  made  manifest  tJirongh  a  profound  move- 
ment in  the  source  of  all  power  in  &ee  governments,  namely, 
first,  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  men  turning  from  tbux 
sins,  their  follies,  and  their  madness^  and,  secondly,  in  the 
nprising  of  an  irresistible  impulse  thna  created,  which  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  shall  array  itself  in  the 
power  of  God,  againet  every  endeavor  to  bring  upon  us  the 
evils  which  we  are  imploring  God  to  avert. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  evils  that  we  beaeecb  God 
to  avert,  and  that  we  should  strive  with  all  our  might  to 
prevent,  is  the  annihilation  of  the  nation  itself,  1^  tearing  it 
into  fragm^ts.    Men  may  talk  of  ri^ts  perpetoaUy  and  oat- 
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lageooBly  riolated — (hej  may  t&Ut  of  iujiuiw  A&t  ate  obligtd 
to  be  redressed  —  they  mmj  talk  about  gauwiteet  widunt 
wbich  they  ean  sabmit  to  oo  ftother  poaoe  ■  and  there  ia 
doobtleaa  mnch  tbat  haa  foioe  and  mach  man  that  ia  oqitilH- 
ting  to  ardent  minds  is  snoh  6^>oaitiooB  of  oar  and  eonditiatL 
For  what  problem  half  so  terrible  me  CTor  agitated  opon 
iriiieh  it  was  not  emy  to  advance  mnoh  on  ereiy  side  <tf  itt 
I  will  not  eoBBome  the  short  time  allowed  to  mo  in  examining 
aneh  views.  What  X  aesart,  in  answer  to  then  aU  is,  diat  we 
have  ovendielming  datiee  and  incalcnlalde  intareats  which 
dictate  a  apeoial  line  of  condtiot,  the  chief  aim  of  whidi 
should  be  the  preaervatioo  of  the  American  Union,  and 
therein  of  the  American  nation. 

To  be  mote  ezphoit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  inoatim- 
able  blessings  ccHioected  with  the  preeerration  of  oar  N^ation^ 
Union ;  aod  that  these  aie  intolerable  evils  invcdved  in  its 
desbmetion.  For  the  blessings :  there  is  the  bleesing  of  peaoe 
amongst  ooraelTeB,  th«a«  is  the  blessing  of  freedom  to  ohisbItcb 
and  to  our  poaterity,  there  is  the  blessing  of  iatemal  prosper- 
ity seciired  bj  that  peace,  and  freedom,  never  befora  ezcedled, 
if  atteined,  by  any  people ;  there  is  the  blessing  of  natitnal 
ind^>eDdeDoe  seeoied  by  onr  invincible  strength,  against  all 
the  poweiB  of  the  earth  oombtned ;  there  is  the  blessiiig  of 
oor  gloriosB  esample  to  all  nations  and  to  all  ages  ;  there  ia 
tiie  blessing  of  irresistiUB  power  to  do  good  to  all  peoplsst 
and  to  prevent  evil  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  thu*  ia 
the  blessing  of  an  nnfettered  Oonpel  and  an  open  Bible  and  a 
divine  Baviosr,  more  and  more  mamfested  in  oar  whole 
national  life  as  that  life  deepens  and  spreads,  sobdning  and 
possesBtng  the  widest  and  the  noblest  inheritance  ever  gtve&  to 
any  people,  and  overflowing  and  frncti^ing  all  peo^eft besides. 
It  ia  the  jnoblem  sooght  to  be  solved  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and,  to  say,  the  least,  the  nearest  approximatioD  mode  b> 
its  station,  namely,  the  complete  possession  of  freedMn  imited 
with  irreeiattble  national  fence,  and  all  directed  to  the  glory  of 
Qod  and  to  the  good  of  man.    And  this  is  that  glotions  eetato 
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now  declared  to  be  in  ieuM  peril,  and  vhidi  we  are  eaUed 
npon  to  beseech  God  to  preBerve  nnto  ns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  of  rending  this  Bati<«.  Which 
of  the  blessinga  that  I  have  enDmeratad — and  I  have  enmne> 
Eafed  only  thoee  tMt  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  moat  obrions 
— ^which  of  those  is  there — peace,  freedom,  ppoeperity,  inde- 
pendence, the  glory  of  onr  example,  the  power  to  do  good  and 
to  prevent  evil,  the  opportnnity  to  give  permanent  efficiency 
^1  over  this  continent,  and  in  a  c^^n  d^ree  all  over  this 
earth  to  the  Qospel  of  God;  which  of  tiiese  blessii^  is  there 
that  may  not  be  utterly  lost  to  vast  portions  of  tiie  nation ; — 
i^ich  of  them  that  may  not  be  jeoparded  over  this  whole 
continent ;  which  of  them  is  there  that  may  not  depart  for- 
erermore  from  ns  and  oar  posterity  in  the  attempt  to  destroy 
oar  oneness  as  a  people,  and  in  the  reenlts  of  that  unpor^leled 
selMestmctaon  1  Besides  all  this,  how  obvione  and  how  ter- 
riUe  are  the  evils  over  and  above,  which  the  very  attempt 
begeta,  and  which  car  after  progress  mast  neoessarily  make 
permanent  if  that  attempt  sncceeds.  First,  we  have  already 
incurred  tiie  perils  of  nniversal  bankmptoy  bdbre  the  fimt 
act  is  adiieved  by  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  thirty- 
three  States.  Secondly,  we  have  already  seen  constitotiobal 
govemmeot  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  form  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  the  convention  of  that  State ;  and  all  the  powcn 
of  sovereignty  itself,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as- 
smned  by  it  in  each  a  manner  that  life,  liberty  and  proper^ 
have  no  more  secnrity  in  Sonth  Carolina  than  anywhere  an- 
der  Heaven  where  ahsolate  deepotism  or  absolate  anarchy 
prevails,  except  in  the  personal  characters  of  the  gentlemen 
who  hold  the  power.  Thirdly,  we  have  already  seen  that 
■mall  community  preparing  to  treat  with  foreign  nations, 
and  if  need  be  introdnoe  f(H«ign  armies  into  this  conntry: 
headlong  in  the  career  in  which  she  disdains  all  counsel, 
looms  all  consultation  and  all  entreaty,  and  treats  all  ties,  all 
leoc^eetions,  all  existing  engagements  and  oblif^ti<Mis  as  if 
her  wdinanoe  of  secession  had  not  only  denationalized  that 
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eominaiufy,  bat  had  eztingntBhed  all  its  past  ezistoMM. 
Fonrdtlj',  we  aee  the  glorious  flag  of  this  UnioD  torn  down 
and  a  cdonial  flag  floating  in  its  place;  jn,  we  see  titat 
eonunnnity  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  and  the  Cabin«t 
at  Washington  thrown  into  eonfnskin  becanse  in  the  harbor 
of  CharieetOD  onr  national  flag  instead  of  being  still  fiirtlier 
dishonored,  yet  floats  over  a  single  tower  I  What  then  did 
they  expect,  who  sent  to  the  harbor  of  ChsrlestoQ,  to  occupy 
Ae  national  fertrees  tttere,  the  eon  of  a  companion  of  Wash- 
ington, a  hero  whoee  veins  are  fall  of  revolotionary  Mood, 
and  whose  body  is  covered  with  honoraMe  scars  won  in  tlra 
service  of  bis  oonntry  t  Why  did  ihey  send  that  Sentaoky 
hero  there  if  they  did  not  intend  the  place  tb^  pat  into  h^ 
hands  to  be  kept,  to  the  last  extrunity  t  Bot  I  need  not  en- 
large npon  this  terrible  aspect  of  wbst  is  conung  to  as  all  if 
the  TJoion  is  destroyed,  l^ese  are  bnt  tiie  be^nnings  of  sor- 
rows. The  men  and  the  partiee  who  Initiate  the  reign  of 
lawless  passion,  rarely  escape  deatrnetion  amid  the  storma 
they  create,  bnt  are  nnable  to  ccotrol.  I«w  comes  from  the 
depth  of  eternity,  and  in  its  snblimo  sway  is  the  warns  of  the 
nnrreree.  Institntioos  grow  ;  they  are  not  maeU.  Desolated 
empires  are  never  restored.  All  history  fomtshee  no  anch  oz- 
unple.  If  we  desire  to  perish,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  leap  into 
diis  vertex  of  disunion.  If  we  have  any  jnst  coneeption  of 
Uie  solemnity  of  this  day,  let  as  beseech  Ood  that  onr  coan- 
by  shall  not  be  torn  to  pieces ;  and  nnder  the  power  of  these 
solemnities  let  us  quit  oarHelvea  like  men  in  order  to  avert 
that  most  horrible  of  all  national  calamities. 

Let  ns  consider,  in  the  next  place,  those  rights,  as  they  ore 
called,  by  means  c^  which,  and  in  theit  extreme  e^ucise,  all  the 
calamities  that  threaten  as  are  to  be  brongfat  npon  as  at  any 
moment :  nay,  are  to  be  so  bronght  npon  as  that  oar  deBtm» 
tion  shall  be  perfectiy  r^nlar,  perfectly  legal,  perfectly  con- 
stitntioDal  1  In  which  case  a  system  like  onn — a  system  th« 
moat  eodnring  of  all  others,  whether  we  consider  the  history 
of  the  paat  or  the  laws  which  enter  into  its  eorapOBitfen-'Hl 
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l^tav  tb«  bardeat  of  idl  otti«n  to  be  dcvsnged,  ««d  ttw 
eHi«at  of  all  to  be  rw^wted  when  deranged  i  ancb  a  sjBtem 
w  all^^  to  baye  a,  secret  in  it,  designed  exprewly  to  kiU  it, 
at  tb«  optaoQ  (^  tbe  Bmalleat  fivgioent  of  it.  I  allada  to  die 
claim  <^  the  right  of  NoUiScatioo  sod  tb«  olaim  of  the  lig^ 
of  SeaeseioD  m  being  Constitqtitnial  lighto ;  and  I  imn  to 
explain  myaelf  briefly  in  r^[ard  to  them. 

A,ccordiiig  to  my  ctxQpr^eoaicm  tbere  is  a  tboroogb  and 
fimdamwtal  di^erwice  between  the  two>  Tbe  power  of  Sul- 
Ufication,  Btq>poeing  it  to  eziat,  voold  be  an  estr«me  rigbt 
-  within  tbe  Union,  and  is  neeeaaarily  temp(»wy  in  its  eSe^i, 
Md  proipptly  tends  to  tbe  ternunatioa  of  tbe  dilBoolty  upaa 
wbicli  it  arissa.  And  this  settlemeot  w^y  occur  by  tbe  actitm 
of  our  eomplsz  system  of  governmeat  in  varioos  ways.  Ik 
way  be  in  the  way  of  soote  compromiae  of  existing  diffionit 
ties ;  or  in  the  way  of  lepaal,  by  one  party  or  tbe  other,  or  i« 
the  modiScation  of  the  obnoxious  lavs ;  or  in  tjje  way  of 
tome  judicial  decision  settling  the  difficotty ;  or — whici)  ia 
tb«  tme  remedy — iiwtead  of  Knllification,  by  an  appeal  to  tba 
people  at  tbe  polls,  who  are  tbe  soorce  of  all  power  in  fro* 
goremments,  and  by  obedieooe  to  their  doQisiona  when  roor 
dered— by  voting,  uistead  of  £ghting ;  or,  at  the  wonrt,  by 
an  appeal  to  arms ;  but  even  in  that  case  the  result  neceaaarily 
aeom««  tbe  oontinnanoe  of  the  preexisting  system  of  goverO' 
ment  on  the  reetoiation  of  pesce ;  let  that  peace  be  by  rictoij 
QQ  wbich  side  you  please.  Tbe  doctrine  of  Kullific^m 
atandK  related  to  tbe  doctrine  of  State  Bights — precisely  as  tha 
doctrine  of  consolidation  stands  related  to  the  old  federal 
doctrine  of  a  strong  central  Oovermeot.  In  both  cases,  the 
titMory  of  a  great  par^  has  been  pushed  to  a  logical  absurdity, 
which  aabverted  our  political  system.  That  the  will  of  tbe 
greater  part  shoaU  prevail — and  that  the  smaUer  parts  should 
have  die  power  of  appeal  to  this  will,  at  tbe  polls — and  in 
jndj^ant  upon  eveiy  principle  of  civil  and  political  Ub^qty 
>^wsa  tbe  ultimate  form  in  which  this  gteat  doctrine  entered 
iflto  tba  poUtieal  v^  of  that  old  Bepabliean  party  wbiob 
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Mme  into  power  with  Jb.  JeS^rson  in  1801,  and  was  ex^ 
pottnded  88  they  held  it  in  thoae  &moaB  reaolntJonB  of  Kdn- 
tncky  and  Virginia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laet  eentarjr.  Iti 
conneotioii  with  the  whcJe  theory  of  every  mixed  poHt»!iU 
BjBteio,  is  DOt  only  abeolnte  bnt  is  vital.  More  edpecially  tt 
it  eo  with  oar  complex  eystem.  It  haa  been  earried,  as  it 
gtands  (!(»neoted  with  the  constitntional,  and  much  more 
with  the  reserved  ri^ta  of  tii«  States,  to  an  extreme  on  ^at 
Bide,  oppoaite  to  the  extreme  of  Consolidation.  Bnt  even 
in  ItB  extrenuBt  Ibrm  it  beare  no  proportion  lb  mischief 
to  the  doctrine  of  Seoeseion.  Oonaidered  fn  its  trne  and 
afiglnal  form,  I  Jadge  It  to  he  indiapensable  to  the  ptw- 
ervation  of  our  political  flystem;  and  that  the  opposite 
mode  of  interpreting  oar  politioal  dttti«e,  and  rightii  an^l 
iwnediaB,  terminates  in  subjagating  thd  States  to  the  Genera) 
Government,  nod  in  Anbjngating  both  the  Goberol  Govern- 
aent  and  the  ezpotition  of  every  polideal  principle  to  the 
Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States.  The  former  Byfitem  U 
aaboral  and  permanent — Che  Utter  is  abstird  and  invites  rfr' 
bellitm.  This  great  jAenomenoo  has  oocnred  in  liila  eoontry, 
tLat,  hy  reuoD  of  the  extraordinary  ablli^  of  some  of  the 
advocates  of  ttte  system  which  passed  away  it)  1801,  it  has 
asenmed  a  new  form  and  a  new  Ufe  is  general  opinion ;  and 
seconded  by  the  peenliar  constatntioii  of  the  Bnpreme  Coart 
of  the  United  States,  the  old  Bepnhliean  or  Democratic  no- 
ttons  upon  this  great  sabjeot,  though  constantly  trinmphant 
in  the  conntry,  have  been  eonstantly  disallowed  in  the  inter- 
pretations  of  that  conrt  I  jndge  that  the  doctrine  of  Seoeasion 
is  an  extreme  reaetioQ  against;  this  Federal  loterpretatiOD  of 
the  relations  of  the  States  to  each  other  and  to  the  nation. 
For  when  yon  arrive  at  an  interpretation  which  is  final  and 
hatefal  to  immense  parties  and  interests ;  and  there  is  no  rem- 
edy but  anns,  secesBlon  or  absolote  sobmiSBion ;  the  expreft- 
aion  of  the  popniar  will  against  the  Interpretation  yon  have 
made,  brings  society  to  a  condition  that  in  an  excitable  race 
and  smoD^t  a  free  people  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  aife 
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or  eaBj  to  be  managed.  Yon  hare  llierefore  this  perUoos  and 
extraordinary  claim  of  the  right  of  secesBion  under  tlus  ex- 
treme reaction ;  difiering  absolutely  from  the  idea  of  the  old 
States  Bights'  party,  and  differing  abeolntely  eren  from  nulli- 
fication itself. 

Seceseicm  ia  a  proceeding  whioii  begins  by  tearing  to  piecea 
the  wbcde  fabric  of  goTemment,  botii  social  and  p(^tical.  It 
begins  by  rendering  all  redress  of  all  possible  evils  ntterly 
impossible  under  the  system  that  exists,  for  its  vexj  object  ia 
to  destroy  its  exietenee.  It  begins  by  provoking  war,  and 
rendering  its  occarrence  apparently  inevitable,  and  its  term- 
ination well-ni^  impossible.  Its  vMy  design  ia  not  to  reform 
the  administratioD  of  existing  lava,  not  to  obtain  their  r^>eal 
or  modification,  bnt  to  uinthilate  the  institntions  of  the 
conntry,  and  to  make  many  nations  ont  of  one.  If  it  is  th« 
eonatitntional  right  of  any  State  to  do  this,  then  we  have  no 
Kational  Government,  and  never  had  any.  Then,  also,  it  ia 
perfectly  idle  to  speak  of  new  Gonatitntiona,  since  the  new 
Gonatitntions  can  have  no  more  force  than  the  OonstitntioD 
already  despised  and  disobeyed.  Then,  also,  the  poesibiUty 
is  ended — ended  in  the  very  theory  of  the  case,  and  illnstrated 
in  the  utter  fiulnre  of  its  practice — of  uniting  republican  free- 
dom with  national  strength  in  any  conntry,  or  under  any  form 
of  government  Bnt  according  to  my  belief,  and  according 
to  the  universal  belief  of  the  American  people  bnt  a  little 
while  ago,  no  ^ch  right,  legal  or  eonatitntional,  as  that  of 
seceeeioD,  does  or  can  exist  under  uiy  form  of  government^ 
and  least  of  all  under  such  insUtntioDS  as  oars. 

And,  first  of  all,  no  State  in  this  Union  ever  had  any 
sovereign^  at  all  independent  of  and  except  as  they  were 
United  States.  When  they  speak  of  recovering  their  sover. 
^gnty,  when  they  speak  of  returning  to  their  condition  as 
sovereigns  in  which  they  were  before  they  were  members  of 
the  confederacy,  called  at  first  the  United  Colonies,  and  then 
the  United  States,  they  speak  of  a  thing  that  ia  historically 
vithout  any  foundation.    They  viem  not  States;  they  weia 
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otdoiiieB  of  the  Srltub,  tlie  Bpaniah,  the  French,  and  the. 
Datch  govemmeiits;  the;  were  oolonies  granted  hj  rajal 
ohorterB  to  partioalar  individBalB,  or  p&rtieular  ooiapameg. 
Peanflylvania  was  the  eetate,  the  property  of  William  Fea& ; 
Georgia,  the  laif;eE  part,  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  of  Glenegcal. 
Oglethorp&  They  were  settled  under  chortera  to  iadividnaU 
and  to  compaoiee — settled  as  colonies  of  foreign  kings  and 
Statee  1^  thair  anbjects.  As  aoeh  they  revolted;  as  soch, 
before  their  revolt,  they  onited  in  a  continental  govemmeat, 
more  or  lees  complete;  as  such  united  colonies,  they  pro- 
Boonced  that  &moQB  Declaration  of  Independence,  which, 
after  a  heroic  slmggle  <^  sevoi  yeara,  bUU  aa  united  colonies, 
tbey  made  good.  That  gfeat  Washington,  who  led  that  great 
war,  was  the  commander-in-chief  for  and  in  behalf  of  these 
united  coloniee.  As  ssch  they  were  bom  States.  The  treaty 
of  peace  that  made  them  independent .  States,  was  concluded 
with  them  altogether — as  United  States.  What  soTweigntrr 
did  Kentucky  ever  have  eieept  the  sovereignty  that  she  haa 
as  a  State  of  these  United  States,  bom  at  the  same  moment  a 
State  of  the  American  Union  and  a  separate  sovereign  State  1 
We  were  a  district  of  Virginia.  We  became  a  State  and 
we  became  one  of  the  United  States  at  tiie  same  moment,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  for  good  and  alL  What  I  mean  by 
this,  is  to  point  out  tiie  &ct  that  the  complex  system  of 
government  which  we  have  in  this  conntry  did  always,  does 
now,  and,  in  the  natnre  of  the  case,  most  contemplate  these 
States  as  united  into  a  common  government,  and  that  oonmuHi 
government  as  really  a  part  of  oar  politicaJ  Bystem,  as  the 
particular  institutions  of  the  separate  sovereigntiee  are  a  part 
of  our  political  system.  And  while,  as  yon  will  observe, 
I  have  attempted,  while  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  nnlliS- 
eation,  to  vindicate  that  doctrine  of  State  Bights,  which,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  is  aa  integral  and  iadispeosable  part  <^  oar 
political  system;  yet,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  a  nation,  and  that  we  have  a  national  govemment,  is  and 
always  was  jost  as  truly  a  part  of  oar  system  as  the  other. 
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And  OBI  political  ^tem  klmiTa  stood  u  moch  npoa  tha 
bang  tliat  we  are  s  natioo,  tm  it  stood  upon  the  basis  diat 
tluit  nation  ia  compoeed  of  Boreaclgii  Statee.  Tbey  were 
bom  ioto  both  rolaticHw;  bo  bom  that  eaeli  State  is  equally 
and  torertr,  hj  force  of  ite  very  oxistence  and  the  manner 
tliereof,  both  a  part  of  tiua  Amwieaii  nation,  and  also  a  bot 
c*e^  State  (^  itself  The  pe(^le,  therefore,  can  do  more 
legally  &IOW  off  their  uatioDal  all^iAsce  than  they  eao 
leg^y  tiirow  ctl  their  State  allegianoe;  nor  eta  any  State 
any  more  legally  absolve  the  allegiauoe  of  its  people  to  the 
nation,  than  the  natioo  can  l^^ly  absolre  the  allegi&nca  due 
by  the  people  to  the  State  they  live  in.  Either  ^tempt, 
considered  in  any  legal,  in  any  constitqtioiial,  in  any  historical 
tight,  is  pure  madness. 

Now  the  pretext  of  foonding  die  ti^t  of  seeeasioa  upon 
the  right  to  change  or  abf^ish  the  goreminent,  '^ueh  is 
constitutionally  secured  to  the  people  of  tiie  nation  and  the 
^ates,  seems  to  me,  and  I  say  it  with  all  the  respect  dno  to 
othos,  to  be  both  immoral  and  abenrd.  Absord,  since  they 
who  claim  to  exercise  it  are,  aeoording  to  the  very  statement 
of  the  case,  bat  an  insignificant  minoti^  of  those  in  whom 
the  real  right  resides.  It  is  a  rif^t  vested  by  God,  and 
recognised  by  onr  constitntione  as  residiug  in  the  greater 
port  of  those  who  are  citisems  nnder  the  constitution,  wbidi 
they  change  or  abolish.  Bnt  what,  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
aH  the  possible  and  all  the  imaginable  arrogance  of  Sontfa 
Oarolina,  coold  lead  her  to  believe  that  she  is  the  m^or  part 
of  all  the  people  that  profess  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  oi 
the  United  States  t  And  it  is  iAmoral,  because  it  is  trifling 
with  tlie  sacred  ri^ts  of  others,  with  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions on  onr  own  part,  and  the  most  vital  interests  of  all  oon- 
oeraed.  And  it  is  both  immcnttl  and  abenrd  in  one,  because, 
as  a  political  pretext,  its  nse  in  this  manner  invalidates  and 
renders  perilous  and  odions  the  grandest  oootributitHt  of 
modem  times  to  the  science  of  government,  and  therein  to 
t^  peace  of  society,  the  secnri^  of  liberty,  and  the  progress 
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of  ciTJliaition ;  namely,  the  giving  constitutional  ralidity  to 
fiuB  nataral  right  of  men  to  change  or  to  abolish  the  goTero- 
ment  mider  which  they  lire,  by  voting,  when  the  major  part 
see  fit  to  do  BO.  It  is  trifling  with  tiiis  great  natnral  right, 
legalized  in  all  onr  American  constitntions,  fatally  carica- 
taring  and  reckleesly  converting  it  into  liie  most  terrible 
eogine  of  oiganized  legal  destraction.  More  flian  that:  it  iB 
impoeeible,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  caae,  and  in  the  vety 
natmre  of  government,  that  any  Bnch  legal  power,  or  any 
Boch  constitntional  right,  conld  exist;  because  its  existence 
prefloppoaes  law  to  have  changed  its  nature ;  to  have  become 
mere  advice ;  and  pie^upposee  government  to  have  changed 
its  nature,  and  ceasing  to  be  a  permanent  ordinance  of  6od, 
to  become  a  temporary  instrument  of  evil  in  the  hands  of 
frotions,  as  they  succeBslvely  arise.  Above  all  places  under 
beaveu,  no  snch  right  of  destruction  can  exist  under  onr 
American  conBtttntions,  since  it  is  they  that  have  devised 
this  very  remedy  of  voting  instead  of  fighting;  they  tliat 
have  made  this  natnral  right  a  constitntional  right;  they  that 
have  done  it  fbr  the  preservation  and  not  for  the  min  of 
society.  And  it  has  preserved,  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  the  noblest  form  of  human  society,  in  constant  secnrity, 
and  it  could,  if  justly  exercised,  preserve  it  forever. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  deeper  still.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  right  of  self-preservation,  both  in  men  and  States,  is 
a  supreme  right  In  private  persons,  it  is  a  right  r^ulated 
by  law,  in  all  communities  that  have  laws.  Among  nations, 
fliere  is  ho  common  supreme  authority,  and  it  must  be  regu- 
lated in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  by  the  discretion  of 
each  ;  and  anns  are  the  final  appeal.  In  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  ample  provision  made.  In  all  disputee 
between  any  Btate  and  a  foreign  nation,  the  General  Oovem- 
ment  will  protect  and  redress  the  State.  In  disputes  between 
two  States,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  constitntional  arbiter. 
It  IB  only  in  dispates  that  may  arise  between  the  General 
Government  and  a  particular  State  fliat  any  serious  differenoe 
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of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  hae  mamfested  itself  in  thu 
Goantrj ;  and  on  th&t  Bnbject  it  is  the  leee  aeceflsary  that  I 
add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  Bald  when  speakioj;  uf  nulli- 
fication, as  the  grounds  of  our  existing  difficutties  are  not 
between  disaffected  States  and  the  General  GoYemment 
chiefly,  if  at  all ;  but  they  are  difficaitiea  rather  founded  od 
opposite  states  of  public  opinion  touching  the  institution  of 
negro  slavery,  in  the  Northern  and  in  the  Sonthem  States. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  if  tbe  power  of  nullifi- 
cation, or  the  power  of  secession,  or  both  of  them,  were  per- 
fectly constitutional  rights,  neither  of  them  should  be,  nnder 
any  circmnstancee,  wantonly  ezercised.  Nor  should  either 
of  Uiem,  most  especially  the  right  of  seceeaion,  ever  be  exer- 
oised  except  under  extreme  necessity.  But  if  these  powers* 
<ff  either  of  them,  is  a  mere  usurpation,  founded  on  no  right 
whatever,  then  no  State  may  resort  to  rebellion  or  revolution 
without,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  necessary  cause  as  may  not 
be  otherwise  maintained;  or,  ia  the  second  place,  without 
such  a  prospect  of  snccess  as  justifies  the  evil  of  rebellion  or 
revolntioD,  or  else  such  intolerable  evils  aa  justify  the  most 
desperate  attempts.  Now  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
nothing  has  occurred,  that  nothing  exists,  which  justifies  that 
revolution  which  baa  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  and  which 
seems  to  be  impending  in  other  Southern  States.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  nothing  has  occurred  of  this  description,  connected  vrith 
any  other  interest  or  topic,  except  that  of  uegro  slavery ;  and 
connected  with  that,  my  deep  assurance  is,  that  the  just  and 
neceesary  cause  of  the  slave  States,  may  be  otherwise  main 
tained  than  by  secession,  revolution,  or  rebellion ;  nay,  thai 
it  may  be  incomparably  better  maintained  otherwise ;  nay, 
that  it  can  not  be  maintained  in  that  way  at  all,  and  that  the 
attempt  to  do  so  will  be  fatal  as  regards  tbe  avowed  object, 
and  pregnant  with  incalculable  evils  besides. 

In  ench  discussions  as  these,  the  nature  of  tbe  institutioa 
of  slavery  ie  perfectly  immaterial.  So  long  as  the  Union  of 
the  States  survives,  the  constitutional  guaranty  and  the  fed- 
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«ral  power,  wbioh  haT©  proved  adequate  for  more  than  sev- 
ebtj  yean,  are  that  much  added  to  wbatever  other  form 
States  at  sectioBB  may  poeseea  to  protect  their  rights.  Nor  ii 
there,  in  die  nature  of  the  caae,  any  reason  why  States  wiUi 
bUtcs  aad  States  vithoot  slaves,  shoald  sot  abide  togetlier  in 
peace,  aa  portiODS  of  the  aaine  great  nation,  as  they  have 
done  &om  the  beginoiag.  The  nnhaUowed  paaslons  of  men ; 
the  fanatidam  of  the  timea;  the  matual  injnriee  and  insoltH 
vhich  portions  of  the  people  have  inflicted  on  each  other; 
the  cmel  ose  whioh  political  parties  hare  made  of  unnatural 
and  transient  popular  excitements;  and,  I  most  add,  the 
onjuBt,  ofifensive,  and  onoonstitntioual  enactments  by  TsriooB 
State  Legislatures  at  the  North ;  the  repeal  of  the  MiHsouti 
Compromise  by  Congress ;  the  attempt  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  settle  political  principles  deemed  to  be  of  vast  importanoa 
by  all  parties,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which  principles  were 
not  in  the  case  at  all ;  the  subsequent  condnct  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  people  in  Kansas ;  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Whig  and  American  parties,  the  division  and  defeat 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  triumph  of  the  BepuUican 
party ;  the  ordinance  of  secession  of  Sontb  Can^ina ;  the 
agitation  pervading  the  whole  nation,  especially  ttie  greater 
part  of  the  Sontheni  States ;  and  to  crown  all,  and  if  poesihle 
to  make  all  desperate,  the  amazing  condnct  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  amidst  these  great  disorders :  this  is  the 
sad  outline  of  this  slavery  agitation,  the  poetnre  of  which  for 
a  moment  is  thus  exhibited,  no  one  knowing  how  soon  new 
and  fatal  steps  may  hurry  us  still  ihrther.  What  I  assert  in 
the  &ce  of  so  much  that  is  painful  and  full  of  pent,  and  what 
I  confidently  rely  will  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  is  that  all 
this,  terrible  as  it  is,  a0brds  no  jnstificatioa  for  the  secession 
<^  any  single  State  of  Uie  Union — none  fur  the  disruption  of 
the  American  Unttm.  They  who  make  the  attempt,  will  find 
in  it  no  remedy  for  tJie  evils  from  which  they  flee.  They 
who  good  others  to  this  fatal  step,  will  flnd  that  they  have 
themaelTes  erred  ezoeedingliy.    Tbey  who  have  bad  the  lead 
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In  bofli  acta  of  tnadnees,  have  no  hope  for  good  from  ooming 
sgee,  balf  eo  great,  as  that  they  ma;  be  utterly  fcvgotteo. 
Posterity  will  receive  with  6com  every  plea  tiiat  can  be  made 
for  thirty  loillioiis  of  free  people,  professing  to  be  ChristiBD, 
in  estennatioB  of  the  onpuvlleled  folly  of  their  self-destroc- 
lion,  by  reason  that  they  could  not  deal  sticces&fiilly  wift 
three  or  foor  millions  of  African  slaves,  scattered  amcmgst 
fiiem.  Oh  I  everlasting  infamy,  that  the  children  of  Wash- 
ington did  not  know  how  to  be  free  1  Oh  I  degradation  still 
deeper,  that  children  of  God  did  not  know  how  to  be  just  and 
to  forbear  with  one  another  I 

It  is  said,  however,  it  is  now  too  late. — ^He  evil  is  already 
done.  8oath  Carolina  has  already  gone.  Florida,  it  is  moet 
Kkely  went  yesterday,  or  will  go  to-day,  even  while  wo  are 
pleading  with  one  another  and  with  God  to  put  a  better  mind 
in  her.  Soon,  It  may  be  possible  within  the  present  month, 
an  the  Cotton  States  vrill  go.  We,  it  is  added,  by  reason  of 
being  a  slave  State,  mnst  also  go.  Our  destiny,  they  say, 
our  interests,  oar  dnty,  onr  all,  is  boimd  up  with  theirs,  and 
wo  mnst  go  together.  If  this  be  yonr  miud,  distinctly  made 
np,  then  the  whole  services  of  this  day  are  a  national  mock- 
ery of  God ;  a  national  attempt  to  make  onr  passionate  im- 
pTiIsee  asBDme  the  dignity  of  divine  suggestions,  and  thus 
eednco  the  Bnler  of  the  Universe  into  complicity  with  oar 
rins  and  follies,  throngh  which  all  onr  miaeriea  areinJ3icted 
npon  ns.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  a  certain  nnmber  of  Btates, 
and  that  considerable,  will  attempt  to  form  a  Sonthem  Con* 
fedenicy,  or  to  form  as  many  new  sovereignties  as  there  are 
seceding  States.  Let  it  be  aseomed  that  either  of  these  results 
is  achieved,  and  that  either  by  way  of  peace  or  by  war.  Let  all 
be  admitted. — What  then  1  Thirteen  States  by  their  delegates 
formed  the  present  Coostitntion,  more  than  seventy  years  ago. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself,  it  was  to  be  enforced 
when  any  nine  of  these  thirteen  States  adopted  it — whether 
hy  convention  of  their  people  or  otherwise  is  immaterial  to 
ti^  present  matter.    Utrteen  States  made  the  ConstitDtloD 
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ij  their  del^ateg.  A  eUue  is  insffted  in  it  that  it  tth&H  gp 
into  edbct  when  anj  nine  of  the  thirteen  Statea  adopt  it,  let 
•Dj  fonr  refiiBe  as  tfa^  might.  If  they  had  refaaed  Trhat 
would  hare  happened  would  have  been,  that  these  ibnr  States, 
born  Statea,  and  boni  United  States,  b;  liie  DeolarstioD  of  lo- 
deptoidfiuoe,  bj  the  war  oS  the  fierolntiOQ,  hj  the  peace  wiA 
Qmi  Britain,  and  b;  the  artielee  of  confederation,  would,  bjr 
ft  common  agreemaat  among  the  whole  tiurteea,  have  refdaed 
to  go  Inrther  or  to  make  any  Btrooger  oatioiial  goTenuoent; 
vhile  the  other  sine  would  have  gone  ftirtber  and  made  that 
•troogw  national  govemm^t.  But  aoch  waa  the  desire  of  all 
partiea  that  there  ahoold  be  do  eepaiation  of  the  States  at  all, 
Aat  the  whole  thirteen  ananimoiuly  adopted  the  new  Conata- 
tntion,  pntting  a  clause  into  it  that  it  shaold  not  go  into  efiiM 
ankes  a  m^ority  so  great  aa  nine  to  foiu  would  sign  it.  I  say 
if  a  miaority  of  States  had  not  adopted  tiie  new  Oonstitatioo, 
it  would  have  ocouned,  that  they  iroald  have  paseed  by  oomr 
mon  conseut  into  a  new  condition,  and  for  the  first  time  hare 
becMoe  separate  sorereign  Btatea.  Aa  you  well  know,  none  of 
ttiem  refbsed  permanently.  What  I  make  this  statement  for, 
is  to  show  that,  taking  ^t  principle  as  just  and  permanent, 
aa  dearly  laid  down  in  the  Oonstitatioo,  it  requires  at  least 
eleren  States  oat  of  the  exieting  thirty-three  Stttfee  to  destroy, 
or  ^ect  in  the  slightest  d^p«e,  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  remaining  States  are  the  United  States  of  America, 
noder  the  same  Oonstitntion.  Twent^'^wo  States,  aooording  tp 
ttiat  principle,  left  aiter  rieren  had  seceded,  would  be  aa  really 
the  United  States  of  Amerioa  under  that  Federal  Conetitit* 
tun,  as  they  were  before,  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple invfdved  in  the  original  mode  of  giving  validity  to  the 
Oonstitntion.  Eentuoky  would  still  be  as  really  one  of  these 
United  States  of  America,  as  she  was  at  first  when,  as  a  dia< 
trict  of  Virginia,  who  was  one  of  the  nine  adopting  StatflSy 
die  beoame,  as  such  district,  a  part  thereof  And  by  conaa* 
^oence,  a  eeeeesion  of  less  than  eleven  States,  can  in  no  event, 
•Bd  uptHk  no  hypothesis,  evoa  so  nmob  as  efflbamas  Kaft' 
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tncky  in  determiDing  for  beredf,  wlutt  her  doQr,  ber  luHKtr, 
sod  her  safety  require  her  to  do. 

This  fact  IB  BO  perfectly  obvious,  that  I  presmne  if  the  rix 
Kew  England  States  were  to  revolt,  and  to  eetabUsh  a  new 
confederacy,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  State  of  Kentneky  vlio 
wonld  be  led  thereby  to  snppoBe,  that  onr  relations  with  the 
Union  and  the  ConBtitution  were  in  the  aligheat  decree  af- 
fected ;  or  that  we  were  on  that  account  onder  the  al^teflk 
obligation  to  revolt  abo.  It  ma;  aonnd  hanh,  bnt  I  am  very 
mnch  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  many  tiionBands  of  man 
in  Kentucky  who  might  be  apt  to  Bnppose  that  the  Beoeaaioo 
<^  the  New  England  States  would  be  a  capital  reason  wbj 
nobody  else  shonld  secede.  It  a  the  principle  however, 
which  I  am  attempting  to  explain. 

Hie  answer  to  this  view,  I  am  aware  is,  that  we  are  a  alave 
State,  and  that  oar  relations  are  therefore  neceesarily  diflerent 
with  respect  to  other  slave  States,  as  compared  with  the  free 
States,  or  with  the  nation  at  Is^.  The  reply  to  which  is 
various :  First.  The  Inatitntion  of  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  this 
conntiy,  presents  a  threefold,  and  very  distinct  aspect.  First, 
the  aspect  of  it  in  those  States  whose  great  staples  are  riCe^ 
sii^ar  and  cotton,  commonly  and  well  enongh  expressed  by 
calling  them  the  Ootton  States.  Then  the  aspect  of  it  pre- 
sented by  those  States  in  portions  of  which  these  staples  are 
nrised,  and  in  other  portions  of  whiidt  &ey  are  not ;  which 
we  may  well  ^longh  oall  the  mixed  portion  of  the  slave  States. 
And  then  its  aspect  in  those  slave  States  which  are  not  pro- 
Aacen  of  those  great  staples,  in  the  midst  of  which,  and  ont 
of  which  these  great  commotiMia  come.  What  I  assert  is, 
that  the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  c<nnmanity,  and  the  relation 
of  the  coounnnity  by  reason  of  slavery  to  the  General  tiov 
eminent  and  the  world,  is  widely  diSereut  in  all  three  of  theea 
claaoco  of  States.  Hie  relaticai  of  slavery  to  the  oommonitj, 
to  the  government  and  to  oar  fntnre,  in  Missonri,  in  Kentucky, 
IB  YiiffHiB,  in  Maryland,  in  DeUrwwe,  is  evidently  diffareat 
fiOBi  the  ralfttiM)  of  davory  in  all  these  respects  in  LonJaiana, 
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in  Sooth  Osrolina  and  in  all  the  other  Gotton  Statee.  In  the 
meantime  also,  the  relation  is  different  from  both  of  those, 
-frherein  it  ezista  in  what  I  have  called  the  mixed  States ;  in 
Arkansas,  part  of  which  is  a  ferming  country  and  a  part  of 
which  is  thoroughly  planting ;  in  Tennessee,  part  cotton,  and 
tiie  eaatem  part  a  monatainons  &rming  conntry;  in  Texas 
and  North  Oarolina,  where  similar  facte  exist ;  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  States.  What  I  desire  is  that  yon  get  the  idea 
I  have  of  the  matter ;  that  while  it  is  tme  that  all  the  slave 
States  hare  certain  ties  and  sympathiee  between  them  which 
are  real,  and  onght  not  to  he  broken ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  extremely  easy  t©  carry  this  idea  to  a  fatal  and  a  false 
extent,  and  to  min  onrselves  forever  nnder  the  illnslon  begot- 
ten thereby.  In  Kentucky,  the  institntion  of  slavery  exists 
abont  in  the  proportion  of  one  slave  to  four  white  people,  and 
the  gap  between  the  two  races  is  widening  at  every  census, 
fn  Sonth  Carolina  there  are  abont  five  slavee  to  three  white 
persons,  and  the  increment  is  on  the  slave  side.  In  the 
Cotton  States,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  institntion  of 
slavery  can  be  dealt  vrith  at  all,  except  by  keeping  the  relation 
as  it  stands,  as  an  intregal  portion  of  die  body  politic,  nnman- 
ageable  except  in  the  present  relation  of  tbe  negro  to  the 
white  man :  and,  in  this  postnre,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  nation 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Cotton  States.  In  regard  to  Ken- 
tucky, the  institntion  of  slavery  is  in  snch  a  position  that  the 
people  can  do  with  it  whatever  they  may  see  fit,  both  now, 
and  at  any  future  period,  without  being  obBged,  by  reason 
of  it,  to  resort  to  any  desperate  expedient,  in  any  direction. 

The  state  of  things  I  hare  sketched  necessarily  produces  a 
general  resemblance,  indeed,  because  slavery  is  general — bnt, 
at  the  same  time  innumerable  diversities,  responsive  to  the 
very  condition  of  slavery,  of  its  proepects,aBdofitBinflii)ence 
in  the  body  politic,  in  the  di^rent  stave  States.  And  yon 
never  committed  a  greater  foUy  than  yon  will  commit  if,  dii- 
r^iarding  these  things,  yon  allow  this  sin^e  consideration — 
that  yon  are  a  slave  State — to  swallow  np  every  other  eoa 
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sidomtioD,  aDd  oontrol  your  whole  aotjoa  in  this  peai  criaiB. 
We  la  Eentocky  are  tolcnnt  of  opisioo.  lofonn  yonnelTeB 
of  what  ia  paaging,  of  an  oppoiita  oharaoter,  tbronghont 
South  OaroUna:  and  reflect  on  the  change  that  must  pass  cm 
yon,  before  yon  wonld  be  pr^>az«d  to  tnr  (town  the  moat 
vmerable  inBtitntionB,  to  insult  iha  proudest  emblems  of  yonr 
conntry'a  glory,  and  bo  treat  conetitntionB  and  larwB  aa  if  they 
were  play-thinge  for  children;  befijre  yon  are  prepared  to 
descend  from  yonr  present  noUe  postnra,  and  snnrender  yoii» 
■elf  to  the  guidance  and  dictation  of  aoch  counsels  and  audi 
•tatesmen  as  rule  this  dlannio^i  movement  Nothing  seems 
to  me  more  obvious,  and  nothing  is  more  in^tortant  to  be 
pressed  on  your  attention  at  tliis  momeot,  tJian  that  the  non- 
ootton  States  stand  in  a  position  radically  different  in  all 
respects  from  the  position  in  which  the  Cotton  States  stand, 
both  with  r^ard  to  theinstitation  of  slavery,  and  with  re^rd 
to  the  balance  of  the  nation.  The  result  is  that  all  these 
States,  the  Ootton  States,  and  the  mixed  Btatas,  and  the  non- 
oottcm  slave  States,  and  the  &ee  States,  may  enjoy  peace  ait4 
may  enjoy  prosperity  under  a  oommoa  government,  and  in  a 
common  Union,  as  they  have  done  from  the  beginning ;  where 
the  ri^ts  of  all,  and  the  interests  of  all  may  be  respected  and 
protected,  and  yet  where  the  interests  of  every  portion  must 
be  regulated  by  some  general  consideration  of  the  interests 
which  are  common  to  every  body.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
confederacy  where  cotton  is  the  great  idea  and  end,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  mixed,  mu^  more  for  the  non-cotton  States, 
to  protect  adequately  any  of  their  righte,  except  the  right  of 
slavery,  to  cany  out  any  of  tlieir  pnrpoaes  except  pnrpoees 
connected  with  slavery,  to  inaugurate  any  ^tem  of  policy 
or  even  to  be  &ee,  otherwise  than  as  they  servildy  .follow  the 
lead,  and  bow  to  the  rule  of  lite  Cotton  States.  The  very 
instant  you  enter  a  confedmwiy  in  which  all  ia  regulated  and 
created  b;  the  supreme  interest  of  cotton,  every  thing  precious 
and  distinctive  of  you,  ia  jeoparded  t  Bo  you  want  the  slave 
trade  re-opened  t    Do  yon  want  free  trade  and  direct  taxation  I 
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Do  joa  want  some  millions  more  of  African  cannibals  thrown 
amongst  yon  broadcast  thronghont  die  vhole  slave  States! 
Do  yoa  want  to  begin  a  war  which  shall  end  when  joa  hare 
taken  posBeesion  of  the  whole  SoDthero  part  of  this  continent 
dowD  to  the  isthmm  of  Darient  If  yoar  design  is  to  acoept 
the  principleB,  parpoees  and  policy,  which  are  (^>enly  avowed 
in  the  interest  of  secesaion,  and  whidi  yon  see  exhibited  on 
a  Bmall  scale,  bnt  in  their  essence,  in  Sonth  Oarolina ;  if  that 
is  yonr  notion  of  regulated  fireedom  and  the  perfect  secmi^ 
of  life  and  property ;  if  that  is  yonr  nuderstaQding  of  high 
national  prosperity,  whero  the  great  idea  is  more  negroes, 
more  cotton,  direct  taxes,  free  imports  from  all  nations,  and 
the  conqneet  of  all  ontlaying  land  that  will  bring  cotton ;  thra, 
andonbt«dIy,  Kentnoby  is  no  longer  what  she  haa  been,  and 
her  new  career,  beginning  with  secession,  leads  her  &r  away 
from  her  strength  and  her  renown. 

The  seoond  soggestion  I  have  to  make  to  yoa  ie,  that  if  the 
fliave  line  is  made  the  line  of  division,  all  the  slave  States 
seceding  from  the  ITnion,  and  all  the  free  States  standing 
unitedly  by  the  Union ;  what  I  assert  in  that  case  is,  tliat  the 
poesibility  of  the  perpetnity  of  negro  slavery  in  any  border 
State  terminates  at  once.  In  oar  affected  zeal  for  slavery,  we 
will  have  taken  the  most  effectual  meens  of  exdngaiBhing  it; 
and  thdt  in  the  most  disafitroos  of  all  possiUe  ways.  On  the 
contrary,  if  tills  Union  -is  to  be  saved,  it  is  by  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  the  border  States  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  slave  fine  that  it  mast  be  saved.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  the  extreme  States  on  either  side;  nothing 
from  the  psesiooate  violence  of  the  extreme  Sontli — soothing 
from  the  torbolent  faoaticiBm  of  the  extreme  North.  It  is 
aioDg  that  slave  line— and  in  the  spirit  of  mntoal  oonfidence, 
and  the  aensectfa  common  interest  of  the  people  on  the  north 
and  on  the  aooth  of  that  line,  tlutt  the  nation  must  seek  the 
ioetniments  of  its  saf^.  It  is  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kew  Jersey,  on  the  one  side;  and  Maryland,  Delft- 
ware,  Yii^^inia,  Kentaofcy,  Missouri — GK>d  Bccad  that  I  might 
VOL.  r. — NO.  2.  11 
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add  wiHi  confidence  Tenneesee  and  Korth  Carolina — od  Hie 
other  side;  theee  are  the  Statea  that  are  competent  to  aaye 
this  Union.  Notltiiig,  therefore,  can  be  nwre  Boiadal,  than 
for  the  bonier  slave  States  to  adopt  any  line  of  conduct 
which  can  jostly  deprive  them  of  the  B^pathy  and  con@- 
dence  of  the  border  free  State»— now  largely  poeeeaeed  by 
them.  Aod  nothing  ia  more  certain  (ban  that  a  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  TTmon,  and  a  wiUingneea  to  do  all  that  booor- 
ablfl  men  efaoold  do,  or  moderate  men  ask,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it — ^ifl  as  strongly  prevalent  at  this  momeiit,  ami^ig  tbd 
people  of  the  border  free  States,  as  amongst  Uiose  of  the 
border  slave  States.  The  great  central  States  I  have  enumer- 
ated— mnst  neocBBarily  control  the  &te  both  of  tbe  nation 
and  of  the  continent — whenever  they  act  in  ctmcert;  and  the 
&te,  both  of  the  nation  and  tbe  continent,  is  utterly  inscru- 
table after  the  division  of  them  on  the  slave  line — eicept  that 
We  know  that  when  Sumon  is  shorn  of  his  strength,  the 
enemies  of  Israel  and  of  God  will  nia>ke  tiie  land  desolate. 
Fronting  on  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  through  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, ruDniog  back  across  the  continent  so  as  to  include  an 
area  larger  than  all  Western  Europe,  and  finer  than  any  of 
equal  extent  upon  the  globe,  embracing  a  population  inferior 
to  none  on  earth,  and  sufficiently  nnmerooa  at  preaent  to  cou- 
fltitate  a  great  nation ;  it  is  tjiis  unmense  power,  free,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  the  opposite  and  intractable  fonaticiams  of 
ibs  extreme  States  on  b<^h  sides  of  it,  that  is  charged  with 
the  preeervatioo  of  oar  national  inatitationa,  and  with  them 
onr  national  power  and  f^ory.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the 
case  thus  put — in  either  of  which  bucccsb  by  peac^ul  means, 
is  impossible :  Hist,  if  these  great  central  States  liul  to  appre- 
hend this  part  of  the  great  mission  committed  to  them; 
secondly,  if  the  Cotton  States,  following  the  example  of  South 
Oarolina — or  the  Kortherrn  States  adheo^g  to  extreme  pur- 
poses in  the  opposite  direction-— by  eillier  means  render  all 
peacefiil  adjustment  impoasible. 
But  area  in  that  ease,  Um  misaioB  of  these  great  ^tatss  is 
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Dot  ended.  If  under  the  cane  of  God,  a&d  the  madnesB  of 
the  extreme  Northern  and  Southern  States,  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  ehoold  be  impoBsiUe ;  tfaeo  tt  belongs  to  thk 
immense  central  power,  to  re^onstnict  tiie  nation,  upon  the 
Blare  line  m  its  central  idea;  and  ttnu  perpetuate  onr  insti- 
tutions, oar  principlee,  and  oar  hopes,  -mtb  an  anchanged 
nationality.  For  even  the;  who  act  ip  tiiB  mere  interests  of 
slavery,  ought  to  see,  that  after  the  seoessioa  of  t^e  OottoB 
States,  the  bwder  slave  States  are  obliged,  even  for  tlie  sake 
of  slavery,  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  adfawe  to  die  Union  as  long 
aa  any  Union  existB ;  and  that  if  the  Union  were  ntterly  de- 
stroyed, its  rfrconstrnctioo  npon  the  dave  Une,  is  the  solitary 
condition  on  wluch  slaTOry  can  eziat  in  fiecority  anywhere^ 
or  con  exist  at  all  in  any  border  State. 

I  have  considered  three  possible  »^Btiens  of  the  existing 
state  al  things :  Hie  pree^vatioD  of  the  Union  as  it  is ;  Hm 
^bable  sece8Bi<»i  of  the  cotton  slave  States,  and  the  effect 
thereof  npon  the  Union,  and  npon  tiie  eonrse  Eentncky  onght 
to  tale ;  the  total  deetmction  of  the  Union,  and  its  re-con- 
etmction  npon  the  slave  line.  I  have  considered  the  whole 
matter,  from  the  point  of  view  nnderstood  to  be  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  namely :  that  he  jndgee 
there  is  no  power  in  the  General  Government  to  prevent,  by 
force,  its  own  disst^ntion  by  means  of  the  secession  of  the 
States ;  end  I  have  done  diis,  becaaeebowever  rninous  or  absord 
any  one  may  sappose  the  views  c^  the  President  to  be,  it  is 
nevertheless  under  their  sway  that  the  first  acts  of  oar  impend- 
ing revolntionBU«  progressing.  Underthesamehelplesaaspect 
of  the  General  Qovemment,  diere  remain  two  more  possible 
Bolntions  <^  the  poetnre  and  dnty  of  Eentncky,  and  othex 
States  similarly  sitaated.  Hie  first  of  these  is,  that  in  the 
progress  of  events,  it  may  well  become  the  border  slave  States 
to  anite  themselves  into  a  separate  confederacy ;  the  second 
is,  that  it  may  well  beconm  KmtDcky,  nnder  verions  contin- 
gwioieB,  to  assnme  a  separate  sovereign  position,  and  act  by 
herself.    Having  clearly  stated  my  own  eonelnsions,  I  vrill 
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onlj  say  that  &e  first  of  these  two  reanlta  is  not  one  to  be 
sought  as  desinble  in  itself,  bat  oalj  as  an  altematiTe  to  be 
preferred  to  more  dangeFons  arraogemente.  For  mj  unal- 
terable conviction  is,  that  the  slave  line  is  the  only  permanent 
and  secure  basis  of  a  confederacy  for  the  slave  States,  and 
eapeciallj  for  the  border  slave  States,  and  that  the  union  of 
free  and  slave  States,  m  the  same  confederacy,  is  the  indis* 
pensable  condition  of  the  peaceful  and  secure  existence  of 
slavery.  As  to  the  possible  isolation  of  Kentucky,  this  also,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  a  result  to  be  sought  If  it  should  occur  as 
the  alternative  to  evils  still  greater,  Kentucky  ought  to  embrace 
it  with  PAlminwa  and  dignity,  and,  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  show  by  her  wisdom,  her  course,  her  moderation, 
her  invincible  rectitade,  both  'to  this  tif^  and  to  all  that  are 
jo  come,  how  fully  she  nnderstood  in  the  midst  of  a  gain- 
saying and  backsliding  generation,  that  no  people  ever  per- 
formed anything  glorious  who  did  not  trust  God,  who  did 
Qot  love  their  country,  and  who  were  not  fiiithful  to  their 
oaths. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  duty  of  Kon- 
tacky  may  be  clearly  stated  in  very  few  words. 

J<Hr8t.  To  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  &e 
country,  to  the  last  extremity. 

Second.  To  prevent,  as  for  the  momoit  the  impending 
and  immediate  danger,  all  attempts  to  seduce  her,  ^all 
attempts  to  terrify  her,  into  the  taking  of  any  stc^  incon- 
sistent with  her  own  constitution  and  laws — any  step  disre- 
gardfbl  of  the  constitation  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
step  which  can  poeaibiy  compromise  her  position,  or  draw  her 
on  otherwise  than  by  her  own  fi-ee  choice  deliberately  ex- 
pressed at  the  polls,  according  to  her  existing  laws  and  con- 
stitution, whereby  she  will  choose  her  own  destiny. 

Third.  To  settle  in  her  heart  that  the  rending  of  this 
Union  on  the  slave  line  is,  for  her,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
others,  the  most  &tal  issne  that  the  times  can  have;  and  the 
doing  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  subject  her  to  the  dominion  of 
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the  Cotton  States  for  all  time  to  coDie,  ie  the  reiy  worst  form 
of  that  most  fatal  issue. 

After  all,  my  friends,  after  all, — we  hare  the  great  promise 
of  God  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  lore  him.  I  do  not  know  bat  that  it  may  be  the  mind 
of  God  and  his  divine  pnrpose  to  hreak  this  Union  np,  and 
to  make  of  it  other  nations,  that  shall  at  last  be  more 
poweriiil  than  it,  nnitedly,  woold  have  been.  I  do  not  know, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  how  the  Lord  wiU  use  the  passions 
of  men  to  glorify  nis  name.  He  restrains  the  remainder  of 
wrath  and  will  canse  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  We 
have  his  divine  osBorance  that  all  nations  that  have  gone 
before  as,  and  all  that  will  follow  db,  and  we  onreelves,  by 
our  rise,  by  onr  progress,  and  alas  I  by  oar  decay  and  min, 
are  hut  instraments  of  his  infinite  porpose,  and  mesng  in  his 
adorable  providence,  whereby  the  everlasting  reign  of  Mes- 
siah, the  Christ  of  God,  is  to  be  made  absolote  and  aniversal. 

Great  then,  is  oor  consolation,  as  we  tremble  for  onr 
conntry,  to  be  confident  in' oar  Lord  t  Great  is  oor  comfort, 
as  we  bewail  the  miseries  which  have  befallen  onr  glorions 
inheritance,  to  know  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  1 
Infinitely  precioos  is  the  assnrance,  amidst  the  trials  now 
impending,  and  the  woes  which  threaten  as,  that  the  heroic 
self-devotion  with  which  our  personal  daty  is  discharged,  is 
one  part  of  oor  fitness  to  become  partakers  of  the  inheritanee 
of  the  saints  in  light  I 
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AHBEICA. 

The  "  BostOB  Reviev  "  u  tha  tide  of  a  oew  Theological  uct 
literary  Journal,  intended  to  represent  witat  is  known  in  New 
£ii^and  ae  the  Old  Divinity  or  the  Puritaa  Theology,  aa  this 
ie  exhibited  in  CiUviD>  the  Weatminater  Divines,  and  Edwards. 
The  work  is  to  be  published  once  ia  two  monobs,  and  it  pronuses 
to  be  an  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  the  truth.  The  March 
number  contains  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  modern  heresy  that 
fature  punishment  will  be  merely  the  results  of  naturiJ  laws ; 
showing  that  God  superadds  to  these  results  special,  positive 
visitations  for  un.  The  articles  are  anonymous,  but  among  the 
persons  engaged  as  contributors  are  Drs.  Nathan  Lord,  Parsons 
Cooke,  Nehemiah  Adams,  S.  M.  Worcester,  and  Joseph  Tracy. 

Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  will  shortly  issue  an  American  edi- 
tion of  the  "Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Brook 
Fosa  Westcott,  with  an  Introductioix  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Hackett ;  also 
the  "  Life  of  Christ  historically  considered,"  by  0.  J.  Ellicott  — 
both  valuable  works. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  Hagenbach's 
"  Hifttor;  of  Dootrinra."  The  Edinburgh  translation  has  been  re- 
viled, wi^  large  addition  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  and 
from  Geia^w,  Neaoder  utd  Baner.  References  are  also  given  to 
late  Engli^  American  and  German  works  on  the  subject. 

Robert  Carter  &  Bros,  publish  "  The  Gold  Thread :  a  story  for 
the  Young,"  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  of  Glasgow ;  "  The  Haven 
and  Prise,"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Memorials  of  Captain 
Vicare ; "  "  The  Sailor's  Tezt  Book  "  and  "  The  Soldier's  Text 
Book,"  by  Rev.  J.  R,  McDuff. 

A  new  work  is  announced  with  the  title,  "  The  Presbyterian's 
Hand  Book  of  the  Church,  for  the  use  of  Members,  Deacons, 
Elders  and  Ministers."  By  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  T. 
Ralston  Smith.    12mo. 

M.  W.  Dodd  issues  "Discourses  on  Sacramental  Occasions," 
by  the  late  Dr.  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring. 
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Gould  &  Itino^B,  BogtoB,  will  soon  pablisb  Ute  "Life  »ad 
Times  of  John  Hdm  ;  or  the  Boheauian  Befbniutioa  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Gentnr;." 

The  Rev.  William  £.  Uootti,  of  West  Chester,  Fa.,  hae  paln- 
Ikhed  a  "  New  Digest  of  the  Aets  of  ^e  General  ABsembly  of 
tbe  Preabf  terian  Church,"  compiled  bj  order  of  the  New  Sohoot 
Assembly.  Since  the  Division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1887,  this  work  records  the  aote  and  deliverances  of  the  Assem- 
bly jtut  indicated.  £.  F.  H. 

■KOLAKD. 

A  Tolnme  is  in  press  containing  Replies  to  tbe  notorloos 
"  Essays  and  Reviews."  3'be  names  of  the  ooatributoro,  u  far  as 
wnoanced,  are  Dr.  Goulbnm,  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr.  Irons,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Rose,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  will 
prepare  tbe  pre&ce. 

Archbishop  Sumner  will  publish  a  new  edilioii  of  hii  "  Evi- 
denoes  ef  Christianity,"  revised  with  reference  to  recent  objec- 
tions. 

Dr.  Smithf  Ct^onial  Kshop  of  Victoria,  bis  pablished  a  book 
of  travels  styled  "  Ten  Weeks  in  Japan,"  with  many  illuatrattons 
of  the  manners  and  enstome  of  the  singular  race  inhabiting 
that  Island. 

Lord  BroD^iam  pnbliehes  the  second  edition  of  his  "  History 
of  England  nudcr  the  House  of  Lancaster,  with  on  Introductory 
view  of  the  Early  Reformation." 

"  The  Conquest  of  England ;  Letters  to  the  Frince  Consort  on 
Popery,  Foseyism,  Neology,  Infidelity,  and  the  Aggressive  Pol- 
icy of  the  Oharch  of  Rome."     By  John  Campbell. 

Two  contribntions  to  Church  History  are  announced.  One  it 
•  new  edition  of  "Clem«ns  Bomani  Becogoitiones  Syriaoie. " 
I%e  other  is  "  Syriae  Misc^anies :  or  Ezb^ots  relating  to  the 
First  and  Second  General  Councils,  and  various  other  Quotations, 
Theological,  Historical  and  Classical "  —  translated  &om  the 
Syriac  MS3.  in  the  British  Mnsetun,  and  Imperial  Library, 
Paris ;  by  B.  H.  Cowper. 

"  Intaitionaliem :  or  the  Insnffiniency  of  the  pure  Reason  in 
matters  of  Religion:  a  Critique  and  a  Protest;"  by  3-  Frank- 
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Among  the  Replies  to  the  Ese&yB  and  Reviews  is  Chftrlea  Her- 
bert's "  Neology  not  True,  and  Truth  not  New." 

Alexander  Keith  publishes  "  The  History  and  Destiny  of  the 
World  and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture." 

From  the  fruitful  pen  of  A.  F.  Stanley  we  have  "  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Study  of  Gcclesiastioal  History. 

The  third  edition  of  "  Jelf 's  Greek  Grammar  "  is  issued.  The 
work  in  this  edition  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  considerable 
portions  have  been  re-written,  with  reference  to  the  latest  re- 
searches of  Hellenic  Philology.  It  coDtaioB  an  Index  to  the 
grammatical  constructions  of  the  New  Testament.  Published  ia 
two  volumes  :  Vol.  I.  Accidence.  Vol.  II.  Syntax.  Price  in 
New  York,  J7.50. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  published  Fart  11. — Joel  ^  Amos,  of  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Minor  Prophets. 

Bohn's Classical  Library  contains  a  "Library  Atlas  of  Classical 
Geography,"  with  au  Index  of  latitude  and  longitude  of  many 
places  named  in  the  maps.     Twenty-two  maps,  colored. 

A  letter  from  Jerusalem,  published  in  the  London  Athensenm, 
states  that  Dr.  Basil  Levisohn,  of  the  Russian  Episcopal  estab- 
lishment, has  recently  discovered  and  purchased  a  MS.  vellum 
copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  he  believes  to  have  been 
written  during  the  time  of  the  First  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  by  many  centuries  the  oldest  extant  MS.  of  the 
Pentateuch,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Part  IV.  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  "Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment," completing  the  work,  has  beea  issued.  The  whole  work 
costs  about  $26,  ia  this  country. 

Among  the  new  works  announced  in  London  are  the  2nd  vol. 
of  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible;"  J.  F.  Jouea  on 
"Egypt  in  its  Biblical  Relations ; "  "  An  EoclesiaBtioal  Dictionary 
of  Denominations,  Creeds,  Ac; "  by  John  Eadie  ;  an  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,"  by  F.  H.  Scrivener ;  "  A  Compamon 
to  the  New  Testament,"  by  A.  C.  Barret;  a  2nd  edition  of 
"Badie  on  the  EpheBians;"  and  "A  History  of  the  New  Jemsa- 
lem  Church,"  by  Heidmarsh. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinaon  is  pursuing,  with  his  well  known  indut- 
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try,  a  comparatiTe  study  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  As^rian 
Uatory,  as  unfolded  in  the  monumental  records  of  those  old 
kingdoms  bronght  to  light  by  reeent  discoveries.  The  Hieroglyph- 
ics are  fonnd  to  agree  with  the  Arrov-headecl  inscriptions,  and 
both  to  confirm  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  first  clear  account 
of  conflict  between  the  EgyptianB  and  the  Assyrians  occurs  in  the 
reif^  of  Sargon,  B.  C.  721-702,  the  king  who  carried  the  Jews 
captive  from  Samaria.  The  results  of  Sir  Henry's  inquiries  will 
appear  in  his  brother's  new  edition  of  Herodotus.  E.  P.  H. 
SCOTLATFD. 

Dr.  Williame  L.  Alexander  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
"  Eitto's  Biblical  Cyclopedia."  The  e^tor  is  aasisted  by  able 
Biblical  scholars,  and  the  edition  is  expected  to  contain  the  reanlta 
of  the  most  recent  learning  in  philology,  archeology,  and  exege- 
sis. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  purged  of  the  old 
leaven  of  rationalism  which  leavens  the  edition  now  in  use. 

The  Bev.  Donald  M'Donald  has  published,  in  two  volumes,  an 
"Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,"  vindicating  itii  genuineness  aa 
the  work  of  Moses,  and  its  inspiration;  and  pointing  out  the 
various  providential  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  Among 
tiiese  are,  the  eelf-revelation  of  God ;  a  description  of  man's  con- 
dition as  first  created,  ne:^  fallen,  and  then  redeemed;  the  die* 
covery  of  redemption  and  a  fntore  life ;  and  the  preparation  for 
the  iutroduotioD  of  the  Gospel  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  chosen 
people. 

Mr.  J.  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh,  has  issued  proposals  for  the  re- 
publication, in  uniform  style,  of  the  more  important  and  scarce 
productions  of  the  Puritan  Divines.  The  chief  authors  are 
Manton,  Goodwin,  Adams,  Bishop  Reynolds,  Gibbs,  Brooks, 
Glarkson,  and  Charnock.  Six  volumes  are  to  be  published  an- 
nually for  about  ten  years,  at  a  guinea  per  annum :  each  volume 
to  contMu  &om  500  to  600  pages.  The  present  cost  of  the 
works  selected  ia  about  $350;  and  they  are  to  be  afforded  at 
about  |5&  in  &e  new  edition.  Mr.  Nichol  will  make  airange- 
mests  for  their  distribution  in  this  country. 

"  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,  Cromwell,  Hilton,  Bax- 
ter, Bunyan,"  is  the  tide  of  a  new  work  by  Frofesior  Tolloob, 
ef  the  University  of  St.  Andrewa,  and  author  of  the  "L 
of  the  Beformation." 
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"Ebrard's  Commentu-y  on  the  Epistles  of  Jobo,  in  continue- 
lion  of  the  work  of  Olshauseo :  with  an  Appendix  on  ti* 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  an  Introductory  ese&y  on  th«  Life  and 
Writings  of  John, "  has  been  translated  and  published  as  a  part 
of  Clark's  Theological  Library.  His  docbrinal  aympathles  are 
Caiviniatic. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  of  Qlasgow, 
edited  by  his  son,  are  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  seriei 
will  comprise  the  following  separate  works  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  not 
'  heretofore  published :  "  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs/'  three  volumes;  "The  Prophecies  of  Zachari^;" 
"The  Epistle  to  the  Romans;"  "Xhe  Epistle  of  James;"  and 
"Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  AposUe  Paul." 

The  April  No.  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  contains  an  article 
on  the  Essay  and  Review  controversy,  with  a  decided  leaning 
towards  the  neological  side  of  the  debate.  The  course  of  the 
leading  quarterly  organs  of  the  religious  sentiment  io  Great 
Britain  is  characteristic.  First  comes  the  Westminster,  fianatic- 
slly  infidel;  then  the  Quarterly,  vigorously  orthodox;  thea  the 
British  Quarterly,  learned  and  sound :  now  the  Edinburgh,  demi- 
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bnrgb  —  luaa  a  non  lueendo.  S.  P.  H. 
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Art.  Vn.— critical  NOTICES. 

1.  —  Jfotet  o»  If  em  J^tamml  Literature  and  Ecclena$tical  Mitlofy. 
By  JoBMPH  Addison  Albxandib.   New  Tork :  0.  Soribner.    1861. 

This  volume  contMns  all  of  the  BibUcal  and  Historical  Leo- 
tores  vbioli  its  distinguiBhed  author  left  in  a  condition  to  bo 
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pnblislied.  The'roenlt  of  his  laboors  in  seeking  to  know  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptares,  in  their  in^ired 
Ungaages,  the  Church  has,  in  his  Comment&rieB  upon  Isaish, 
Psalms,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Tolnme  before  na,  though  fragmentary,  is,  neverthdese, 
valoable  to  the  student  on  this  account.  We  are  thus  introdaced 
into  the  method  by  which  so  remarkable  a  man  crystaltiiied  his 
thoughts,  npoD  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  book.  To  say  that 
it  is  a  soarce  of  regret  tiiat  his  labors  in  the  departments  treated 
of  in  this  volnme,  which  formed  the  specialities  of  his  Professor- 
ship, are  incomplete,  is  only  to  say  that  the  Church  still  mourns 
his  loss. 

The  first  146  pages  of  the  volnme  furnishes  ua  with  Tslnable 
fiotes  upon  New  Testament  Literature.  It  will  richly  compensate 
any  stndent  of  the  New  Testament  to  examine  his  notes,  from 
sections  75  to  182  inelaeive.  The  dialect  of  the  New  TestaaieDt 
Greek  is  a  dialect  peculiar  to  bnt  few  works  extant.  The  tedmi- 
eal  terms  and  phrases  thereof  are  to  be  interpreted  from  BiMioal 
usage,  and  from  such  aids  as  are  written  in  the  Hellenistio 
£alect  of  the  Greek  Language.  No  one  who  examines  t^eir  pre- 
lections can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  pretended  sdioi- 
ara  have  placed  too  much  stress  open  classical  usage  of  Greek 
terms,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language.  In  this  behalf  we  find  here  germs  which  studenta  of 
the  Bible  will  do  well  to  develope. 

From  pages  147-S17,  inolnsive,  we  find  his  notes  upon  Eccle- 
siaetical  History.  To  one  not  familiar  with  his  method  of  in- 
stmotion  in  Church  History  to  his  classes,  these  notes  do  not 
contain  mnch  that  is  of  special  interest.  They  seem  to  be  an  oat- 
line  of  directions  to  the  student  how  to  study  Church  History,  and 
what  to  study  —  rather  than  Church  History  itself.  These  notes 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Alexander,  doubtless,  were  made  to  possess 
a  life,  in  the  Lecture  room,  of  which  they  may  be  destitute  npon 
the  printed  page.  The  method  here  mapped  out,  was  mw  oiort 
ooDSOoaat  wi^  his  other  labors,  and  oongeoial  to  a  mind  oonati- 
tuted  like  his,  but  perhaps  not  the  most  profitable  to  the  student 
of  Chnrok  History.  The  true  idea  of  teaching  Church  History 
Mubta  move  in  funuahing  to  tbe  stadent  by  teotorea  the  ttapUt  «f 
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the  ChnroVa  Kfe  tbron^  the  ages,  in  its  orgttnitatUm,  doettinet, 
Mod  conlrweniet,  thao  in  designating  sourcee  for  iafonnation. 
Books  upon  Ecclesiastical  History  and  doctrines  may  be  used  as 
reference  books,  and  as  collateral  to  the  lectures.  But  the  profes- 
sor's investigations  as  embodied  in  his  lectures,  should  form  the 
staple  of  the  popil's  stndjea  in  his  department. 

The  blemishes  of  this  T(dume,  which  has  been  giTen  to  Uie  pnb- 
fie  and  to  a  Chnreh  whioh  loved  and  admired  Dr.  Alexander,  oan 
mtly  be  accounted  for  from  the  Autt,  that  the  notes  were  left  in 
au  nafiniahed  oonditioii  b;  the  author.  Ko  editor  conld  supply 
what  die  author's  head  and  hand  alone  would  have  done.  !Ihe 
gems  wfaic^  it  contains,  more  than  oompensate  for  any  defects. 

Or.  M. 


2.  —  T'Ae  Pii^nt  of  the  American  Revoltttion  ;  or  the  poHlioal  sermons 
of  the  period  vf  1776.  With  ■  historioal  iatrodoction,  notes,  and 
iUostratisBs.  Bj  J(hn  Winoate  Thobnioh,  A.  M.  Boaton : 
Chmld  A  Linoeki,     Cinainiiati :  Qeorge  S.  Blanohard.     pp.  'i37. 

There  ia  an  interval  of  more  titan  tlurty-three  years  between 
ft*  time  wbes  the  first  and  (he  last  of  the  sermons  in  this  vol- 
■ne  wwe  delivered.  It  is  only,  th«i,  in  a  very  indefinite  sense, 
if  i»operIy  in  any  sense,  that  they  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  1TT6.  Moreover,  there  would  have  been  less  preten- 
tioiUHMMB,  and  mors  tmth  in  the  title  page,  if  it  had  read  "  A 
foe  ef  the  politieal  senBons  <^  the  period,"  Ao.,  &c.  There  are 
in  all  just  nine  sermons  in  the  v<Jttme.  But,  bating  these  ex- 
eeptions,  the  book  is  in  many  respeots  adapted  to  conunaad 
•ttentian.  It  ia  interesting  now  to  know  what  theories  of  gov- 
•mmeiit  were  tben  prevalent  —  what  latitode  mkuMers  allowed 
to  themselves,  in  the  disoDssion  of  politioal  ri^its  and  duties  in 
the  potpit — lAst  the  hopes  snd  aniieipatkms  of  the  men  of  that 
gsneration  were,  respecting  the  ^timate  desttny  of  the  nation 
iriiose  birth  Ihey  had  witnessed.  Fmn  the  semMDS  tboaselvee, 
as  wdl  as  the  editorial  matter  eontainod  in  the  notes  and  intro- 
Aietiony  mnoh  informatiiKi  on  thess  points  nay  be  gained. 

t-t- 
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3.  —  SermoM  for  the  New  Life.    By  HoRAOK  BraHnLL.    Seventh 
Edition.     New  Tork :  Charles  Scribner.    1861. 

This  modest  title  page,  and  Uie  dedication,  "  To  my  dear  flock 
in  Hartford,  who  have  adhered  to  me  in  days  of  accusatdon," 
IB  all  the  information  to  be  gained  &om  the  volome  itself,  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  book,  or  ih6  design  of  the  author  in 
its  publication.  Prefaces  and  introdnotions  are  proverbially  very 
dull  reading,  and  by  very  many,  are  net  read  at  all;  bnt  we 
would  have  felt  very  much  obliged  to  the  aatbor,  had  he  been 
not  quite  so  reticent,  bnt  told  us  something  of  the  history  of 
Uiese  dJBCOUTSes,  the  end  aimed  at  in  their  original  preparation, 
and  the  principles  which  governed  the  selection  of  these  partic- 
ular ones,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  delivered  during  the  last 
"  quarter  of  a  century,"  to  the  flock  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

We  might,  possibly,  have  satisfied  our  curiosity  on  some  of 
these  points,  if  not  on  all,  by  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  book 
itself.  But  it  was  received  at  so  Late  an  hour,  and  the  pressure 
of  other  duties  has  been  so  great,  as  to  deprive  us  of  that  privi- 
lege and  pleasure.  Only  some  four  or  five,  of  die  diirty-three 
sermons  included  in  the  volume,  have  we  read  ^tire,  and  not 
even  these  with  the  care  and  attention  which  they  deserve.  We 
oan  give,  then,  only  impressions,  rather  than  a  settled  judgment 
respecting  its  contents.  That  it  has  reached  its  seventh  ediUon 
is  a  proof  of  popular  appreciation  which  not  many  books  oa 
serious  topics,  least  of  all  books  of  sermons,  can  boast. 

We  tliink  we  cui  see  in  the  character  of  the  book,  as  a  liberaty 
prodnction,  a  jostification  of  the  popular  approval.  It  is  inex- 
pressibly refreshing  to  a  jaded  reviewer — whose  very  temples 
ache  after  a  vain  attempt  to  &thom  the  mysteries  of  a  Qermaniced 
sentence,  or  to  obtain  some  glimpses  of  meaning  frnn  page  after 
page  of  the  horrid  jargon  in  whidi  so  many  profound  treatisea 
in  Philosophy  and  Theology  are  now  written  — to  open  a  volume 
the  very  first  page  of  which  gives  asssrance  that  die  author  baa 
a  meaning,  that  he  knows  what  that  meaning  is,  and  that  he  can 
express  it  in  the  EngUsh  idiom.  This  pruse  is  eminently  dne  to 
our  author.  The  principle  to  be  discussed  is  commonly  deduced 
from  the  language  of  the  text  by  exegesis ;  is  distinctly  and 
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plunl;  stated  in  good  Saxon  English ;  and  then  is  iUnstratod  and 
enforced  in  a  most  striking  and  ori^nsl  manner,  and  in  language 
of  great  beauty,  simplicity  and  power.  Not  even  hamor  is 
wholly  rejected,  but  is  employed  occasionally,  with  great  effect, 
to  give  a  rich  coloring  to  a  description.  Speaking  of  a  class 
who  hide  the  grace  of  God  in  their  heart,  instead  of  bearing  an 
open  testimony,  and  making  a  formal  profession  of  Christ  before 
men,  he  says: 

"  Thsy  are  not  simple ;  they  are  nnnstoral :  what  is  in  them,  in  their 
feeling,  their  eecret  hope,  their  joy  begun,  they  regulate  ind  aappreie. 
If  they  were  placed  in  heaven  iteelf,  they  wonld  not  sing  the  first 
month,  pretending  that  tliey  had  not  tried  their  Tolces,  or,  perchance, 
doabting  whether  it  is  quite  modest  in  them  to  thank  God  for  his 
mercy,  till  tliey  are  right  sure  whether  it  is  really  to  he  sufficient  in 
them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unbelief  in  their  baokwardiiesa ;  a 
great  deal  of  Mlf-consciouaneSB  in  their  modesty  ;  and  iometimee  a 
little  will  is  cnnuiogly  mixed  with  both."     pp.  384-6. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  work  is  ethical  and  practical 
rather  than  doctrinal.  His  doctrinal  views,  when  presented  at  all, 
are  commonly  brought  oat  rather  inddentally  than  professedly 
and  directly.  It  is  known  that  the  friends  of  evangelioal  truth 
were  much  alarmed  at  the  views  presented  in  former  works  of 
Dr.  Bashnell.  We  hare  found  no  passages,  in  the  portions  read 
of  the  present  work,  to  indicate  heretical  tendency.  Sometimes 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  want  of  fullness  in  setting  forth  a  doctrine, 
which  we  would  be  glad  to  see  more  boldly  and  definitely  pre- 
sented ;  but  this  may  be  the  result  of  local  habits  and  influences, 
rather  than  a  distaste  for  evangelical  truth.  We  have  happened, 
however,  to  light  on  other  passages,  with  which  we  were  agreea- 
bly surprised,  not  expecting  so  clear  a  testimony  to  important 
truth,  from  a  New  England  divine  of  the  "liberal"  school.  The 
sermon  entitled  "  Duty  not  mkaborbd  by  our  own  ability,"  in 
addition  to  the  sound  doctrine  contained  in  the  very  caption, 
abounds  in  passages  of  this  sort.  But  we  have  room  for  but  a 
single  citation,  which  we  take  from  the  sermon  on  Regeneration : 

"  Every  man  is  consoions  of  this ;  that  when  he  acts  in  any  particu- 
lar manner  of  wrong-doing,  or  sin,  or  neglect  of  Qod,  there  is  soan- 
Tot.  L — iro.  2.  ]2 
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Haag  in  the  nuiUer  besiAM  Afl  mere  cot  or  Ml*.  There  u  »  HmethiDg 
back  of  the  kotion  vhich  !■  the  reuoK  why  it  is  done.     In  the  men 

w>t  itself,  there  is,  in  faot,  no  eharaoter  kt  &1I The  wrong  is  beck 

ef  the  ect,  in  some  habit  of  soul,  some  disposition,  same  ttatui  of 
oharacter,  whence  the  action  comes.  Now  this  something,  whatever  it 
be,  is  the  wrong  of  all  wrong,  the  sin  of  all  sin,  and  this  must  be 
ohanged  —  which  change  is  the  condition  of  salvation."  p.  116. 

EvideDtly,  Dr.  Bashnell  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  all  sin 
oonsists  in  voluntary  acts,  or,  as  another  New  England  divine 
wittily  and  pithily  expresses  it,  all  sin  consists  in  sinning.  We 
ftre  glad  to  have  such  goodly  company.  May  not  Dr.  Bashnell, 
ae  well  as  divines  of  a  more  Southern  latitude,  be  puzzled  by  the 
Andover  riddle  —  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  sin,  in  the  pas- 
•ive  voice. 

We  were  surprised  to  find,  in  our  limited  examination  of  the 
Tolome,  the  solecism  "you  was,"  at  least  thrice.  "Deliver  ue 
of  the  bad  causes,"  p.  96,  in  this  region  would  be  regarded  u 
an  impropriety.  The  expression  to  "  mill  out  a  scheme,"  p.  100, 
is  new,  and  not  very  clear.  "Goos  a'prospecting,"  p.  25,  is  a 
provincialism,  taken  from  tlie  mines  of  California,  which,  though 
posseaaing  a  certain  racincss,  and  perhaps  excusable  in  an  oral 
address,  is  hardly  admissible  in  s  grave  and  Bcholar-like  pnbli* 
Mtioa.  t-  t- 


4.  —  The  ffiitoricat  Evidmeet  (ff  the  Truth  o/  the  Scripture  Record* 
ttated  aneu}.  By  QcoitaE  Bawlihson,  M.  A.  Boston  :  Gould  A 
Lincoln.    Cincinnati :  Geo.  S.  Blanchard.     1861. 

The  great  interest  awakened  in  the  religious  and  scientifie 
world  by  the  discovery  of  the  Zodiac  of  Dendcrah,  has  scarcely 
yet  ceased  to  be  felt.  Many  still  remember  what  a  shout  of  ex- 
altation infidelity  set  up  when  the  tavatu  at  Paris  declared  it  to 
be  an  unmistakable  refutation  of  the  Biblical  chronology.  Weak 
Christians  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God;  bat  others,  strong  in 
faitb,  set  about  a  moM  thorough  examination  of  this  astronomi- 
aal  monament ;  and  the  renlt  wu  a  eomplete  and  aokaowledged 
-MfatatiMi  «f  dw  hoHts  whiok  AeptioinH  had  w  untimety  ottered; 
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•nd  the  aodnc  b«o«ne,  by  tlie  i&terpreUti(nL  of  true  icienso,  » 
ooBfimUioD  of  the  Dirioe  record.  Snch  a  triwDpli  has  Bcarcdj 
erer  be«i  B«faieved  by  (me  hostile  party  wiUioot  the  annihilation 
of  the  other.  But  infidelity,  always  bold  in  proportioQ  to  the 
badness  of  its  cause,  and  vociferous  in  inr^rse  ratio  to  the 
strength  of  its  arguments,  will  not  be  silent.  True,  unbelievers 
have  been  lomewhat  oautione  in  heraldiDg  their  triumphs  derived 
from  monumental  inst^ptions,  since  their  memorable  defeat ;  for 
by  dieir  assertitms  OhristiaQ  men  have  been  stimulated  to  a 
■ealons  study  of  whatever  testimonies  the  ancient  world  delivers 
to  us  relative  to  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  results  have  been 
highly  Badsfactory  to  the  friends  of  Christianity ;  and  the  evi- 
dence lierived  from  the  Assyrian,  Phceaician  and  Egyptian  in- 
Boriptions,  are  assuming  a  real  importance  to  our  historical  faith. 
Still,  as  the  truths  of  revelation  are  more  explicitly  corroborated 
by  coacurring  heathen  testimonies,  in  order  to  support  a  falling 
eanse  skeptioB  have  recourse  to  confident  assertion  of  oft  refuted 
calumnies,  and  assume  arrant  falsehoods  as  acknowledged  truths. 
While  mere  traitors  in  our  camp  tnuier  the  garb  of  a  nommol 
Ghntiiaiaiig,  avd  fed  by  it»  emoluflutnte,  continue  to  retail  their 
abuse  from  Oxford  and  Tiibingen,  and  the  rationalistio  prophet 
of  Heilbronn  persists  in  coming  forth  from  his  deserved  ob- 
scurity, it  is  grateful  to  meet  with  a  candid,  veracious  bo<^ 
nice  the  Historical  ResearchoB,  from  a  true  boo  of  Oxford.  We 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  truth  and  sound  learning  while  read- 
ing this  timely  vindication  of  the  Scripture  record.  Stimulated 
by  the  reaearcheB  of  hie  distinguished  brother,  and  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task  by  his  own  labors  in  the  great  work  of  editing 
Herodotus,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  gives  a 
eontributioD  to  science  which  most  take  its  place  with  those  of 
Faley  and  Lsfdner. 

The  author  proposes  in  his  preface  not  to  meet  each  objection 
of  infidelity  teriatim,  and  show  the  falsity;  bat,  in  general,  to 
exhibit  the  agreement  between  Scripture  and  profane  history,  as 
far  as  the  latter  has  any  testimony  to  offer.  This,  in  the  ease 
of  the  Bible,  is  the  more  easy,  because  there  are, bo  many  facta 
narrated  whioh,  necessarily,  connect  its  system  with  the  history 
of  the  world.    There  is  a  olear  distinction  between  the  Biblioal 
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Barratire  and  those  of  &e  Korfin,  ib»  Zend  Areata,'  Ae  Yedae,  of 
die  Claseical  Mythology ;  for  Uie  latter  Mtber  ffl^a  no  referonoe* 
to  hiBtorical  erflnts,  or  to  snoh  only  as  beldng  rather  to  a  ay^-> 
oal  age ;  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  verifioation.  The  evanW 
of  Scripture  narrq^on  are  examined  aoDOrding  to  the  oBnal  and 
admitted  canons  of  historic^  oriticism ;  for  the  anthor  does  not 
aaanme  anything  more  in  his  inquiry  than  is  done  in  the  caaa 
of  any  composition.  The  canons  are,  1.  When  an  author  is  ooo-' 
temporary  and  veracioas,  and  also  has  the  meuie  of  obserring- 
the  fact  he  narrates,  his  testimony  is  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
that  of  witnesses  in  a  conrt.  2.  When  the  writer  reoeived  his 
knowledge  directly  from  those  who  knew  personally,  this  is  to  be 
accepted  as  probably  tme,  unlees  the  statements  made  <re  im- 
possible in  themaelves.  8.  When  the  writer  lived  some  time  after 
the  event,  and  depended  on  oral  tradition;  if  the  erent  be  im- 
portant, notorions,  and  affecting  the  national  character,  and  com- 
memorated by  some  rite,  his  testimony  may  be  accepted  in  the 
majn.  4.  When  the  traditions  of  one  people,  weak  in  their  in- 
diridnal  testimony,  are  corroborated  by  those  of  another  far 
removed,  different  in  character  and  hostile,  these  deserve  accept- 
ance ;  unless  preclnded  by  inherent  impossibility.  The  unfairness 
of  infidelity  is  adverted  to  because  it  postnlates  the  impossibility 
of  miracles,  which  precludes  any  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and 
stops  the  mouths  of  all  witnesses.  It  does  more  than  this;  it 
limits  the  power  of  God  to  the  operations  of  general  laws  and 
tbuB  subordinates  Omnipotence  to  the  fate  of  the  stoic.  This 
skepticism  is  absurd,  for  it  would,  as  shown  by  Chalmers  in  an- 
swer to  Hume,  involve  a  greater  miracle  in  requiring  all  testi- 
mony to  be  false  and  framed  by  oollusion. 

The  Bcripture  narrative  natorally  divides  itself  into  five  pe- 
riods :  —  First,  from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Moses ;  seeood, 
from  the  end  of  the  first  until  tbe  accession  of  Rehoboam ;  the 
third,  embracing  the  time  intervening  until  the  Captivity  of  Jndah ; 
the  fourtli,  from  the  Captivity  of  Judah  till  the  reform  of  Nehe- 
miah ;  and  the  last  is  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
The  treatment  of  the  first  of  these  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
Writing  is  shown  to  have  been  common  in  Egypt,  both  by  in- 
scription and  on  papynu,  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses;  so  that  he. 
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being  inatraeted  in  ill  the  wisdom  of  the  Bgyptiftns,  tonld  be  the 
writer  (^  the  Fent»teaaL  Heathen  irriters,  u  Manetho  and 
BeroBQS,  testify  to  the  geoer*!  &ctB  of  the  Pentateuch,  ench  as 
tike  Exodus;  while  the  monmaeDtB  give  eridence  of  Chedor- 
laomer'a  expedition.  In  the  other  periods  the  testimonies  become 
more  abundant  and  aefinite ;  making  a  perfect  agreement  between 
the  records  of  the  Tynans  and  Babylonians,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  David  and  Nebemiah.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  any 
of  the  inscriptions  yet  deciphered  have  clearly  contradicted  the 
&ct8  of  Soriptnre;  hot  are  all  corroboratiTe.  And  thns,  while 
the  monuments  whose  inscriptions  hare  been  read  are  but  few, 
the  evidence  hitherto  is  all  cumulative ;  and  since  so  mach  has 
been  done  by  a  aoienoe  still  in  its  in&ncy,  we  may  look  for  a 
rich  harvest  of  facta  verifying  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  men  con> 
tinae  to  excavate  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The  believer 
may  well  rejoice  in  beboMing  the  temples  of  heathenism  giving 
unintentional  testimony  to  the  Word  of  hia  taiih.  The  very  gods 
of  Philistia  testify  to  the  divinity  of  the  Qod  of  Israel;  and  even 
from  the  dust  of  buried  ages  a  voice  is  heard  rebuking  the  skeptic 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  * 


6.  —  ^    Oreek    Oramntar  /or   Sehoob  and    O^Ujfu.       By  Jamm 
Hadlit,  Professor  in  Tale  College.    B.  Appleton  &  Co.    1860. 

No  field  of  science  has  been  more  fully  cultivated  of  late  than 
that  of  Greek  Orammar.  Since  Hermann's  treatise  "  De  Bmen- 
dandd  ratume  Qraeae  Oramvidtuxe,"  this  department  has  made 
rapid  strides  towards  perfection.  The  works  of  Buttmann, 
Hatthise,  Bost,  Thiersch,  Kiihner,  Kriiger,  Jelf,  Donaldson,  Moor, 
Sophocles  and  Crosby,  have  each  their  ezcellencieB,  united  with 
some  errors,  and  many  defects  in  arrangement;  but  united  would 
seem  to  form  a  tbesaums  fi-om  which  may  be  obtained  a  solution 
of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  language.  Bnt  still,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  believe  that  entire  perfection  has  been,  or  ever  will  be, 
attained  in  this,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  investigation. 
And,  doubtless,  every  teacher  has  fUt  a  want,  not  met  in  any 
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of  the  ezc*Ueat  systems  mentioaed,  either  m  lisaplmiy  of  w* 
rangemeat,  aptness  of  illustriitioii,  or  aecuracy  of  diction.  W* 
therefore  weloome  another  publication  on  this  anbject ;  both  b*- 
oauea  of  its  intrinsic  ozccllence,  and  as  au  evidence  of  as 
awakened  zeal  in  our  country  for  independent  ioTestigatJou,  in  a 
sphere  where  we  have  hitherto  relied  too  much  on  the  labors  of 
foreign  scholars.  In  the  unostentatious  title  and  modest  preface 
we  recognize  the  evidences  of  conscious  power ;  and  this  is  verified 
in  the  pages  which  follow.  Ever;  portion  of  the  book  beora 
marks  of  patient  investigation,  fullness  of  learning,  and  clearnen 
of  statement,  for  which  Mr.  Hadley  is  known  by  those  who  have 
enjoyed  his  instructions.  Ihis  is  the  moat  accurate  and  complett 
work  of  the  kind  which  American  authorship  can  claim;  and 
from  the  cordial  manner  it  has  been  received  by  scholars,  the 
author  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  bis  labors ;  and  others  b« 
stimulated  to  produce  text  books  salted  to  tlie  advanced  step  of 
classical  learning  in  our  countjy. 


6..~PIato'»  Apology  and  Orito.  With  notes,  by  W.  8.  Tyler,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Anhent  College.     D.  Appleton  k  Co.     1860. 

^tfUt  Moratii  Flacci  opera  omnia :  ez  recensione  A.  J.  HACLKAin. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     I860. 

^Imshglttt :  ex  noviBsima  reoensione  F.  A.  Palbt.  New  York  :  Hu- 
per  &  Brothwa.    1860. 

Euripides :  ez  recensione  F.  A.  Palbt.  Aooedit  verbomm  et  oomi- 
nnm  index.     Vol.  I.     Now  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1860. 

Eerodouu.  Reoenauit  J.  W.  BLASBSLKYi  S.  T.  B.  Cantab.  Vol.  IL 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861. 

The  Appletons  have  brought  out  another  excellent  text  book, 
the  "Apology  and  Crito  of  Flato."  The  days  of  Collectanea 
have  passed;  uid  our  public  calls  for  whole  editions,  or  com- 
plete treatises,  of  the  Classics.  Prof.  Tyler  has  produced  & 
book  which  will  prove  grateful  to  students ;  being  gotten  up  in 
the  editor's  well  known  scholarly  style;  not  being  overbnrdened 
wiUi  unnecessary  exposition,  and  still  explaining  every  real  diffi- 
oolty.    He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  the  beat  Europeaa 
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firities,  bot  not  terriM^  followed  any ;  for  on  erery  page  w«  see 
OTidenceB  of  his  own  independent  ioreBtigfttion.  The  pro^^ss 
of  clasucal  learning  among  xte  cannot  be  discerned  more  clearly 
by  any  other  evidence,  than  by  the  large  editiona  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  now  called  for.  The  Leipsic  editions  of^Tauchnits 
and  Tiibner  have  found  an  immense  market  in  this  country ;  and 
are  held  in  deserved  estimation  for  their  accuracy,  convenience 
and  cheapness.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  enterpnsing 
publishers,  the  Harpers,  are  engaged  in  reprinting  the  best  of  the 
classics  in  a  etyle  and  at  a  price  which  will  render  them  even 
preferable  to  those  issued  in  Germany  or  England.  In  those  we 
have  examined,  viz.:  Horace,  ^schylua,  Euripides,  and  Herodo- 
tus, we  have  all  that  could  be  desired  in  editions  containing 
merely  the  teit.  Their  accuracy  ia  fully  equal  to  diat  of  the 
best  European  editions;  while  the  paper  and  binding  are  much 
better  than  the  cheap  foreign  specimens  wc  have  seen.  These 
will  prove  favorites  with  the  lovers  of  classical  learning;  and 
should  the  Messrs.  H.  continue  their  labors  in  this  department, 
we  will  soon  have  no  more  occasion  to  send  abroad  for  complete 
ttditions  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 


f. —  Tkt  Oharmeter  c/  Jtmu:  fbrbMdiog  Us  pOiriUe  dlaiatteatiM 
vitli  aan.  By  Hobaob  BvsBmLk  New  Tark :  (%arl«s  SorihoK. 
pp.  173.  24m. 

This  volume  contains  the  tenth  chapter  in  Dr.  Bnshnell's  trea- 
tise on  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  published  about  three 
years  since.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  wag  vitiated  by  the  author's 
conception  of  the  supematoral — taken  &om  Coleridge;  and  it 
neets  with  no  iavor  from  discerning  evangeUcal  crittcs.  But  the 
tenth  chapter  is  aa.  adwrable  deliaeation  of  the  character  of 
Jams  —  Bot  ori^sal,  indeed,  ia  its  primal  idea,  bat  unfolded 
with  rare  felicity  and  skill.  It  is  the  product  of  a  fine  genius, 
■ad  aboands  in  passages  of  touching  eloquence.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  pat  into  iJte  bands  of  skeptics  whose  edncation  and  taste  wSl 
enable  Aem  to  appreciate  a  Ugh  argument  stated  in  briHiuit 
Aetion,  waA  witb  wonderful  beau^  of  illutnttioa.      B.  P.  H. 
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8. —  The  SMVIjf  a/  Immtmmel.     B;  Lb  Bot  J.  Haust,  D.'D. 

Andior  of  "Life  Fiotares  from  the  Bible,"  "  Litenty  AttrMtioiw," 
&o.     FhUmdelphia:  Preabjtetiui  Bokrd  of  Pnbliofttion.  1861. 

We  are  glad  to  velcome  acother  volume  &om  the  amiable  and 
sccomplidNed  anthor  of  tliis  work.  The  themes  to  tlie  diacusaioa 
of  which  Dr.  Halsey  addreaaea  himself,  are  of  never-failing  in- 
terest to  the  child  of  God ;  and  the  graceful,  and  even  elegant, 
style  in  which  he  clothes  his  conceptions  would,  we  suppose, 
commend  his  works  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  discriminatioo, 
whatever  his  religious  character  might  be.  This  volume  is  a 
worth;  companion  of  the  preceding  works  from  the  same  accom- 
plished pen.  f.  f. 


9.  —  A  itolhar'i  Prt^/tn  Atmoared.  Philadelphia  :  FrMbyterian 
Board  of  Pnbliwtion.    1860. 

Mackertl  WHL  Philadelphia:  Preibylerian  Board  of  PnhUOation. 
1861. 

The  ChUd't  Miuion.  Philadelphia :  PresbTteriau  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.   1861. 

Three  very  interesting  little  works :  the  first  showing  the 
power  of  a  mother's  prayers  ;  the  second,  the  history  of  a  fisher 
boy,  aad  Ae  way  by  which  he  was  brought  to  the  Saviour ;  the 
third,  the  history  of  a  foundling,  showing  the  influeaee  of  a 
(dilld,  in  leading  those  of  more  mature  age  to  Berions  thongbt 

1. 1- 


10.  —  The  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Ijond  Drawage :  embraoing  a 
'  brief  history  of  Under -draintog  :  a  detailed  ezaminatioii  of  its  op- 
erations and  advantages;  a  description  of  variouH  kinds  of  drains, 
with  praotioal  direoUons  for  their  conatmotion  ;  the  manafHCtiiTe  of 
drain-tile,  ete.  Illustrated  by  nearly  100  engravings.  B;  John  H. 
Ei.n»PABT.  (Snoinnati:  Robert  UUike  A  Go.  1861.  12mo.  pp.  4&4. 

This  is  a  sncoessM  attempt  to  unfold  the  important  acienea 
or  art  of  Luid-drainage ;  a  subject  which  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  praotioal  farmers  in  the  Western  country.  The 
title,  given  above,  desoribea  the  soope  uid  purpose  ol  the  wotic 
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The  ftttentton  of  tii«  raader  tfill  he  arrested  by  tlie  desoriptiML 
of  the  mole-plow,  at  p.  281,  hj  which  draiiu  may  be  made  in 
the  Bab'B(»l  olajr,  without  tilea  or  pipe,  using  the  walls  of  the 
dnun  instead ;  and  at  an  expense  varying  from  one  cent  to  three 
OMita  a  yard.     The  book  deserves  a  wide  cirenlation.  G.  P.  H. 


U.  —  Logic  m  Theology,  and  ollter  Emagi,  By  laAAC  Tatlok.  Wi& 
a  Bketoh  of  the  Life  of  the  Aothoi,  and  a  Oatalogne  of  his  Writinga. 
New  York:  Williun  Oowaos.     1S60.    12idq.    pp.297. 

A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Taylor  prepared  an  Introductory  fissay 
to  an  edition  of  "Edwards  on  the  Will."  That  Essay  is  in  this 
Toinme,  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "Logic  in  Theology."  It 
it  followed  by  six  other  essays  upon  Tarious  topics  —  making  np 
»  pleasant  eollectioQ  of  miscellameB.  The  essay  which  furnishes 
the  title  to  the  work  is  inferior  to  some  of  those  that  accompany 
it.  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  an  accomplished  logician,  bnt  is  a  fine 
aeholar,  a  bold  defender  of  the  truth,  and  a  man  of  genius,  dis- 
eursive,  somewhat  obscure  in  style,  and  in  these  essays  diffuse  to 
a  degree,  yet  instructive  and  occasionally  brilliant.  Mr.  Gowans 
has  published  the  book  in  his  somptuous  style.  Such  type  and 
paper  and  binding  would  minister  positive  enjoyment  to  the 
reader,  even  if  the  matter  were  less  attractive.  E.  P.  H. 


J2.  —  Chamben'  Encyelopadia :  A  Uictiouary  of  Uuivenal  Knowl- 
edge for  the  People.  On  the  basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Conversatious-LezicoQ.  IIluBtrated  by  wood  engravinga  and 
maps.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 

The  title  of  this  work  gives  a  correct  notion  of  its  contents. 
Without  being  so  extensive  as  ^e  German  work  on  whioh  it  is 
baaed,  by  its  selection  of  matter  it  ia  better  adapted  for  English 
naders,  and  e^teciaUy  for  the  common  masses.  The  subjects  are 
treated  in  familiar  style,  yet  with  great  accuracy.  Sq^ntifio 
terms  are  avoided  where  this  can  be  done  conveniently;  and  the 
work  is  fully  up  wiUi  the  latest  results  of  science  and  art.  It  is 
ft  readable  work,  as  all  tiiose  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers  are,  and 
will  be  well  received  by  tho  public. 
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13.  —  Rhetorieal  PraxU  :  The  Principlea  of  Khetoric  exemplified 
and  applied  in  copions  ezerciees  for  systematic  practice,  chiefly  in 
the  development  of  Thought.  For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 
B;  Henry  N.  Dat,  author  of  tJie  "  filementa  of  Rhetoric,"  and 
"  Art  of  Elocution."  CinciDnati :  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Go.  1860. 

We  heartily  agree  vith  the  closing  sentence  of  the  preface  of 
this  book,  "  that  no  greater  desideratum  exists  in  the  supply  of 
educational  text  books,  than  precisely  in  this  field  of  instraction." 
And  ne  concur  in  the  judgment,  that  "exercises  in  compositios 
in  our  seminaries  of  learning  axe,  for  the  most  part,  repalsire  to 
teacher  and  pnpil,  and  attended,  comparatively,  with  little  profit." 

We  took  up  this  book,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  hoping 
that  the  "  desideratum  "  had,  at  last,  been  obtained.  No  one, 
vho  has  given  any  attcnUon  to  this  department  of  learning.  Trill 
say,  that  any  one,  of  all  die  text  books  before  the  public,  half- 
way meets  the  wants  either  of  pupils  or  teachers.  Those  teachers 
who  have  tried  most  faithfully  to  iustruot  in  this  department, 
will  admit  most  freely  that  their  efforts  hare,  in  large  part,  bUei 
for  the  want  of  a  suitable  text  book.  None  that  has  been  offered 
has  fiilly  met  the  approbation  of  teachers;  although  many  of 
them  have  been  extensively  naed  for  the  want  of  better  ones. 
The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Blair,  so  long  and  so  extensively  oaed,  are 
too  rhetorieal,  shallow,  arbitrary,  giving  rules  for  practice  with- 
out a  thorough  discussion  of  principles;  and  are  now  considered 
antiquated.  Campbell's  "Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  invaluable  as 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  whole  subject  of 
thought,  and  its  expression  in  language,  is  well  adapted  to  edu- 
cated men,  already  well  drilled  by  metaphysical  discussions ;  bnt, 
far  this  reason,  poorly  salts  &b  learner.  Whately's  Rhetoric  is 
a  brief  compound  of  Logic,  Metaphysics  ani  Elocution.  The 
Ziogic  he  has  himself  better  taught  elsewhere ;  the  Metaphysics 
others  have  better  taught;  the  Elocution  well  emanates  from  an 
aathoj^  who  condemns  all  practice  in  speaking.  Other  works  that 
we  hare  seen  are  inferior  to  tboee  mentioned. 

The  "  idea  "  in  this  book,  that  makes  it  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention, is  contained  in  the  saying  of  Daniel  Webster,  that,  "  all 
true  power  in  writing  is  in  the  idea ;  not  ia  the  style."  Agreeing 
with  this  view,  the  author  has  prepared  this  book  "at  a guida  to 
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the  unfaUKng  of  the  ihatighU"  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  the  art  of 
composition,  b;  first  teaching  to  think,  by  waking  the  dormant 
&cnlties  of  the  yosng,  stimnlating  them  to  mental  action,  aod 
gniding  them  to  isdependeat  efforte.  It  overtams,  completely, 
the  fatal  fallacy  of  the  young  writer,  (hat  good  writing  consists 
merely  of  "pretty  words  and  eonoroos  periods."  By  a  judicious 
selection  of  themes,  adapted  to  the  pupil's  progress,  on  which  b« 
is  required  to  think  patiently  and  write  methodically,  he  is  con- 
ducted along  &om  hie  earliest  efforts  in  composition,  to  the  high- 
est which  can  be  reached  by  a  mind  sdll  under  instruction.  The 
book  is  peculiarly  rich  in  themea,  containing  over  a  thousand  well 
selected,  supplying  freely  that  greatest  of  aU  wants,  to  a  young 
writer,  a  "  subjecL"  "  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  discourse."  "Dis- 
course is  the  expression  of  thought  in  language."  Each  and 
every  kind  of  discourse  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  pupil  taught, 
by  precept  and  example,  how  to  write  well  all  the  kinds  —  and 
ikus  is  taught  Rhetoiic  The  book  is  called  a  Praxis,  and  is  to 
English  what  the  "Latin  and  Greek  Compositions"  are  to  those 
classic  languages.  The  idea  of  teaching  onr  native  toogae  in 
this  scientific  form  is  new  with  this  author  and  a  few  others.  We 
welcome  it  with  pleasure  as  an  evidence  that  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  tium  at  last  to  the  study  of  our  own  rich  and  classic 
language.  We  are  persuaded  that,  if  composition  is  taught  on 
this  method,  it  will  prove  repulsive  neither  to  pupil  nor  teacher; 
on  the  contrary,  will  become  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject 
of  study  to  the  pupU,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  intell^ent  teacher^ 
may  become  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  of  mental  dis- 
cipline;—  for  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  so  teaching  Rhetoric,  he 
is  teaching  not  only  the  philosophy  of  language,  but  also  of  mind. 
Under  the  ordinary  acceptation,  this  is  not  a  complete  treatise  on 
Bhetoric,  ignoring  (wisely  in  view  of  the  purpose)  many  matters 
commonly  treated  in  snch  works.  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  it 
adapted  to  supply  the  place  of  more  extensive  works  for  the 
hi^er  College  Glasses  —  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  stadiod  in  the 
Grammar  School,  or  lower  College  Classes.  There  yet  remains, 
then,  the  desideratum  of  a  scientific  and  exhaostive  text  book  fat 
mature  minds  ^d  the  higher  classes  of  undergraduates.  "As 
die  object  of  this  work  is  purely  praolical,  only  a 
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mcnta  of  tli«  prinoipleg  of  Bhetorio  are  giYen."  **  Fw  mtre  ei- 
tanded  viewsr  with  fuller  npoeitions  ef  the  grouada  of  theM 
principles^"  the  author  lOftkeB  refetence  to  his  **BlemeBts  of 
BbetMic,"  a  wwh  dwigned  fbr  UM-e  advanced  misds.  This  lat- 
ter work  vet  hftve  not  seen,  bnt  earaestl;  hope  that  it  i«  tb«  macfa 
seeded  book.  The  paMidker»  haye  dooe  their  pwt  ia  ezcelleat 
•tyle.  MeK. 
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AST.  L  —  The  IfeiB  Qotpd.  of  Ratumalwn. 

IiuHtutiotM  Theologia  CkriitiawB  Dogmatica :    Soripsit  JlTL.  Ana. 

LuB.  Weobcheidkb.    Editio  OctaTft :  Lipsin,  1844. 
Jhu  Leben  Jeiu.      Kritucli  besrbeitet  Ton   Dr.  Datid  Fbikdbbioh 

Stbattss.    4te  Auflsge.    Ttibingen,  1840. 
Recent  laquiriti  w    Theology :     By   eminent   English   Clmrohmfln ; 

being  "  EsujB  and  Reri««B."    Second  American  Edition.    Edited, 

vitb  an  Introduction,  hj  Ber.  F.  H.  Hbdgk,  D.  D.    Boston,  1861. 

The  existence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gliriat  upon  earth  iaTolrefl  a 
conatant  strife  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  this  world.  For 
it  is  only  by  eDcroachments  of  the  former  upon  the  domain  of 
the  latter  that  a  Church  can  be  founded;  and  hence  ^e  verifi- 
cation of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  be  came  not  to  bring  peace, 
bat  a  sword.  The  principles  of  holiness  and  sin  being  in  direct 
antagonism,  thej  can  never  exist  in  harmony  side  by  side ;  but 
xnoBt  work  out  their  essential  natures  in  open  hostUity  to  each 
other.  This  is  eqaally  true  whether  contemplated  in  the  life  of 
ib»  believer  or  in  the  visible  Church  of  the  Redeemer ;  for  there 
IM  no  difference,  except  numerically,  between  the  two,  and  the 
nstare  of  the  foes  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  The  Chris- 
tisn  life  is  emphatically  a  warfare;  continnooa,  onyielding  and 
deadly,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  probation,  his  captain  enablef 
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him  to  sing  the  pseao  —  It  is  finished.  For  the  cornipt  nature 
we  inherit  maBt  be  subdued,  Kud  this  never  yields  vhUe  any 
Btrength  remaitiB;  and  a  wicked  world  aronnd,  incited  by  the 
spirit  of  all  evil,  continually  renews  the  attack  even  after  domes- 
tie  foei  are  vanquiaked.  So  in  the  life  of  the  C%iroh.  We  §m 
to  expect  that  same  spirit  of  enmity  and  intolerance ;  for  tbe 
adversary  of  Christ's  Kingdom  will  never  cease  his  machinations 
until  in  the  latter  day  glory  he  shall  be  put  under  the  mighty 
Conqueror's  feet,  and  the  Church  militant  becomes  triumphant. 
Hence,  we  are  not  taken  nnawarM  by  this  hostility ;  it  is  what 
the  Lord  foretold ;  it  is  what  we  must  expect  from  the  essential 
strife  between  hotineBS  and  sin ;  as  well  as  what  daily  experience 
oonfinns  in  fact. 

Nor  are  we  to  expect  any  consistent  line  of  attack  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  but  as  the  Ghnrch  foils  her  advuvaries  in  one  way  this 
will  be  abandoned,  and  &  new  method  resorted  to,  that  vulnerable 
points  may  be  discovered.  Accordingly  we  see  that  the  hostility 
of  the  devil  assumes  various  forms,  and  frequently  diametrically 
opposite.  At  one  time  it  is  persecution  from  the  temporal  power; 
at  another  the  meretricioas  seductions  of  earthly  glory,  when 
Babylon  sits  as  a  harlot  in  guilty  splendor  and  allores  the  nn- 
Inry  to  Iter  unholy  embraces.  For  example :  At  the  founding  of 
ibt  apOEtoGc  Church,  heathenism,  stirred  up  by  a  phuisalcal 
Judaism,  incited  the  Roman  Government  to  a  bloody  persecu- 
tion; but  soon  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  became  established  so 
firmly  tiiat  it  was  impossible  by  this  method  to  exterminate  or 
•Ten  to  weaken  it;  for  violence  only  strengtiiened  ^e  people  of 
-Ood  in  ^e  tkith.  Again  the  tactics  are  varied,  and  now  the 
kingdoms  of  the  eulfa  are  offered  by  Satan  to  the  Clwrob,  pro- 
vided she  will  abase  hersdf  before  her  enemy ;  and  ^is  tempba- 
taoQ  proved  far  mote  destructive  than  direct  opposition.  For  tb« 
flinplicity  4^  the  true  faitii  was  buried  under  the  pomp  oF  « 
goi^eoos  ritual,  ud  the  power  of  a  divine  {ffinoiple  exchanged 
^r  the  traditions  of  men ;  until  there  was  little  left  but  the  fonn, 
tince  tiie  power  of  godlinesB  was  denied.  But  when  the  mighty 
(piritA  of  the  BeformatioD  awoke  the  Church  by  the  clarion  notM 
lof  a  pure  gospel,  she  again  shook  herself  as  a  warrior,  and  pat- 
ting «a  tiie  beaattfol  garmeBta  of  juAtification  by  Cuth  in  a  per- 
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Koul  S*rio8r,  alie  stood  ttp  once  •gun  u  a  oonqaaror.  Still  sLe 
had  DO  rest,  beeaoM  her  votwtioa  is  strife  Ukd  toSl  irhile  o& 
earth.  The  same  spirit  of  enmity  diapUys  itself,  bow  within  and 
&0W  withont, — ever  rezing  and  peraecnting  the  followers  of 
Obiist.  Tfaos,  tbve  is  a  constant  reenrrenee  to  old  methods  of 
-atudc,  as  well  as  application  of  new  mms  ;  for  while  the  enemies 
ate  h^ed  oompletely  on  one  t&ok,  this  will  be  ditnsed  until  the 
iSiujch  is  nnprepared  from  its  omiision,  when  there  is  a  renewal, 
and  old  objectioua  are  brought  forward  with  all  the  confidence 
of  unanswered  arguments,  thouj^  they  had  before  been  satisfac- 
torily silenced.  So  that  while  Satan  donbdess  saggeata  new 
devices  to  hia  emissaries,  yet  Uie  chief  weaptms  of  attacic  are 
exhibited  in  a  kind  of  erer-rerolTiBg  circle ;  and  special  phases 
of  hostility  to  the  faith  of  Jeans  become  conspicooas  in  each  age, 
and  concentrate  the  powws  of  evil  in  their  a{iplicatton. 

The  point  of  attack  in  the  present  age  is  from  within.  The 
Ssfioor  says  the  enemies  of  a  men  are  of  hla  own  honaehold,  and 
aerer,  apparently,  was  this  more  applicable  than  at  the  present 
time.  Before,  there  bare  been  bold  blasphemen  who  openly 
attacked  the  truth  of  the  Chriatian  religion ;  bat  wlule  bad  enough 
they  had  at  least  this  recommendation  of  thnr  honesty,  ^t  Uiey 
did  not  jffetead  so  maxih  as  to  be  friends  or  apcdogists  for  the 
claims  of  roT^ation.  They  were  open  in  their  hostility,  and 
avowed  their  determloation  to  sap  its  fbundationa ;  so  Uiat  no  on* 
at  least  was  lured  by  their  arguments,  as  by  a  pretended  friend 
of  that  which  he  attacked.  Bat  daring  the  last  three  qaarters 
of  a  century,  the  Christiaa  world  has  eoutemplated  the  strange 
i^pectaole  of  men  helding  the  highest  pontions  of  honor  and  emol- 
ument in  the  boeom  of  the  Church,  eating  as  a  canker  into  the 
very  Titals  of  the  body  they  were  sworn  to  protect,  and  shame- 
leeely  snoking  the  breasts  of  that  mother  wbi<^  tuuiared  them, 
while  endsarorisg  with  parricidal  hand  to  deal  her  a  death  blow. 
We  hare  seen  this  exhibited  in  U>»  great  defectioa  of  Bational* 
iatt  in  Oermany,  Broad  Church  liberalism  in  Britain,  and  Aiiaa 
heresy  of  New  £nglaad.  This  movement  ia  charaoterised  by  a 
d«iial  of  aJl  that  is  essential  ia  Christian  faith,  veiled  under  th* 
spedons  g«i>  of  aj^al  to  human  Teae<m  as  a  criterion.  It  is  aft 
iSflHiioas  Bpeeies  of  tsnUing  in  the  domwi  of  mystioisBi,  tnm 
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tike  buis  of  a  nurow  philosophy.  As  it  hu  none  of  tha  lineft- 
ments  of  that  B^stem  of  &ith  onee  delivered  to  the  aaiate,  ft&d 
oonstantly  ftppeaJs  to  reason  and  soienoe,  it  maj  not  inaptly  be 
termed  the  New  Qo^pd  of  BaHonalitm.  In  the  pieaent  paper  it 
will  be  the  attempt  to  show  the  essential  iiature  of  this  species 
of  liifideli^;  answer  some  of  its  leading  argoments;  and  exhibit 
■the  monstrons  inconsistency  of  its  advocates,  whose  bare-faced 
efrontery  enables  them  still  to  hold  on  to  their  positions  in  die 
Church. 
We  muQtain  that  this  Gospel  is, 

Irrational  in  its  principles ; 

Impious  in  its  claims ; 

False  in  its  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ ; 

Abandoned  in  its  morality. 
These  charges  we  propose  to  prove  by  six  specifications,  which 
we  all  involved  in  the  claim  formally  or  tacitly  assumed  by  the 

champions  of  Rationalism.  The  first  of  these  specifications 
L  is,   A  positive   dental  of  miracalooB  power,   and  oonse- 

qnentiy  the  attempt  to  bound  the  operations  of  Omnipo- 
tence by  hnman  experience.  We  might  with  propriety  call  this 
■ystem  of  doctrine  the  Oospel  of  Human  Nature ;  for  it  pretends  to 
eman<»pate  man  from  all  the  shaoUes  of  intellectual  and  moral 
bondage,  so  as  to  leave  him  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason.  Biit,  whatever  be  its  true  character,  it  is  nnquestionably 
another  Gospel  than  that  which  Paul  preached ;  and  whether  true 
or  false,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  that  which  depends  for  its  support 
on  the  Revelation  of  God.  For  it  involves  a  denial  of  all  that  is 
essential  in  that  Revelation  as  comprehended  by  the  defenders 
•f  Ghristiuuty  and  exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  believer. 

One  of  the  prominent  dogmas  of  this  school  of  Infidels  is  the 
impossibility  of  miracles.  This  is  urged  with  the  more  vehem- 
ence, because  if  it  can  be  successfully  maintained,  it  renders  all 
the  subsequent  steps  for  invalidating  the  ChriBtian  faith  compara- 
tively easy.  Iildeed,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  miracles  are  im- 
possible, tiien  all  Revelation  is  false ;  for  its  very  condition  and 
existence  is  thueby  denied.  If  there  is  no  miraculous  interfer- 
ence, we  cannot  possibly  know  the  mind  of  God  touching  our 
nee;  nay  more,  we  have  no  reliable  knowledge  of  a  God  at  all; 
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Bouse  intliont  direct  comDiimic&tioa  from  Him  we  can  know 
notliing  more  tfian  is  revealed  in  external  phenomena;  which,  to 
say  the  least,  leavea  oat  all  testimony  tonching  onr  relations  to 
Him.  Nowhere  is  the  unfair  dealing  of  RationalietB  more  forci- 
bly exhibited  than  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject.  Instead  of 
following  the  dictation  of  their  boasted  principle  of  reason,  at  the 
first  step  they  embrace  the  absurdity  of  assuming  the  rery  point 
in  dispute.  In  every  argument  from  such  HOurces  which  it  has 
been  our  misfortune  to  see,"  the  operation  is  based  upon  the  a 
priori  grounds  that  »  miracle,  being  contrary  to  tlie  order  of 
Nature,  cannot  occur.  Here  let  ns  reflect  on  what  is  meant  by 
the  order  of  Nature.  Is  it  onr  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
manner  a  world  is  to  be  governed  physically  and  morally ;  or  is 
it  a  regimen  which  must  be  deduced  from  a  collation  of  all  the 
facta  of  oniversal  history?  Clearly  it  is  illogical  for  ns  to  say 
how  the  world  is  to  be  governed,  except  in  so  far  as  Uie  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  ages  enables  us  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  sys- 
tematic procedure.  This  result  must  rest  on  human  testimony; 
and  here  the  Rationalist  nnblosbingly  ignores  the  fact  that 
miracles  are  on  record,  well  attested  by  honest,  disinterested,  and, 
if  more  were  necessary,  by  hostile  witnesses.  So  that  this  po- 
rtion assumed  by  Hume  and  his  followers  is  ntterly  gronadless, 
because  directly  contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  Here  is  the 
argument :  Miracles  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature.  Bat 
the  order  of  Nature  is  uniform ;  ergo,  Miracles  are  impossible  1 
How  strange  diat  so  acnte  a  philosopher  did  not  at  once  see  the 
fiillacy  of  his  position  I  for  he  maintained  that  our  knowledge  of 
uniformity  in  the  physical  world  depended  on  human  testimony ; 
and  then  assumed  that  miracles  are  false  because  contradictory 
to  this :  that  is.  Human  testimony  is  false  because  it  attests 
miracles ;  the  course  of  Nature  is  uniform  becaase  it  is  attested 
to  be  so  by  human  experieaoe ;  so  that  what  proves  the  one  to 
be  true,  proves  die  other  to  be  false.  This  is  a  fallacy  so  glaring, 
and  is  reiterated  with  an  effrontery  so  scandalous,  that  nothing 
but  a  determination  to  shut  the  eyes  to  all  the  light  of  reason 
urged  on  by  a  depraved  heart,  can  account  for  in  any  manner. 

But  again :  We  utterly  deny  that  buman  testimony  is  against 
miracles,  even  pitting  oat  of  the  question  those  recorded  in 
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Dime  BtTelatioD.  Then  is  do  fa«t  mor*  evident  in  (he  frorlf  • 
history  than  that  the  Dirini^  is  believed  to  hare  held  interoonrM 
■iipen)stanll7  with  the  homan  race.  Deep  down  in  the  oon- 
Bciousneui  of  humanit;  ie  the  oonviotion  founded  upon  tradition 
unong  all  nations  that  (jod  Tisits  the  children  of  men  and  man- 
ifbts  himself  b;  the  suspenaioa  of  the  material  laws.  How  thii 
flonricdoo  aroae,  whether  by  a  oommon  muufestation  of  himsdf 
to  aU  the  tribes  of  earth ;  or  whether  only  through  the  ehuin^ 
mentioDed  in  the  revealed  Word,  it  is  not  onr  bosiness  now  to 
inqoire.  We  folly  believe  die  latter  view ;  but  what  we  wish  to 
flail  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  aaoh  oonviotion  exiats,  and  ever 
has  existed ;  so  that  if  the  voice  of  human  nature  when  uttered 
by  the  cooKionsness  of  the  species  is  worth  anything  in  attest- 
ing liie  course  of  the  natural  world,  then  no  fact  can  be  more 
Mnmphsotly  established  than  that  Divine  IVovidenoe  has  sub* 
pended  the  ordinary  workings  of  the  cosmical  system  to  prove 
his  interest  in  the  sons  of  men.  Much  is  said  about  the  oonetir' 
rent  testimony  of  the  hosian  race  as  being  sufSdent  to  establish 
any  truth ;  because  the  response  of  mankind  must  be  adequate 
to  prove  any  fkot  which  relates  to  the  moral  and  intelleotMl 
wants  of  those  who  thus  respond.  Whatever  value  may  be  at- 
tached to  this^  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  the  argument  addoiiMl 
by  infidels  in  support  of  their  system ;  and  is  at  least  fair  to  bfl 
used  in  reasoning  with  them. 

Another  fact  is  wholly  ignored  by  these  boasted  advocates  of 
reason,  to  wit:  If  a  Bevelation  be  made  at  all,  the  only  condi- 
tion of  its  possibility  is  by  the  intervention  of  miracles.  Hence, 
the  case  is  put  thus :  Thero  can  be  no  Bevelation  because  the 
miracles  which  attest  it  oannot  rationally  be  true ;  and  thwe 
cannot  be  a  revelation  without  miracles,  because  nothing  else  is 
competent  to  acoredit  it :  consequently  there  haa  be  no  Revela- 
tion, This  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  sssuming  <me  position  to 
prove  another,  and  then,  as  if  the  seqond  was  established,  return- 
ing to  make  good  the  first. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  From  the 
meaning  of  the  word  we  perceive  that  something  wondorfiil,  and 
tiierefbre  out  of  the  nsoal  order  of  things  as  known  to  us,  is  in- 
tended.   The  action  may  be  natural  enough,  quite  in  acoordjuioe 
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wea  by  us.  If  we  ww  the  suufl  tiling  i>k»  plac.9  oftonx 
ho*  Btrangfi  eoevep  it  first  appetred,"  it  woajd  oeaaeto  Meu 
minculoBB  to  HI,  ami  would  be  pl^oed  ia  the  eiktfigoTj  of  ordi? 
nary  pheBomena,  So  that  we  cannot  taifi  it  ap^ii'  oorselvM  -tq 
aaj  whedter  a  oertaio  action  is  Btrange  id  itaelf  or  qot;  it  if, 
merely  atruige  to  na,  and  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  normal, 
aod  only  one  lick  of  a  loag  ohaio  of  seqaenoea  of  whiob  the  r^t 
ii  hidden  from  our  sight.  Nor  does  a  niraole  istoIto  an  absnrdn 
ity  or  coQb^otion.  The  eame  power  whieh  carries  on  any  of 
the  simplest  operations  of  nature  is  qoita  adequate  to  the  pro- 
doction  of  those  tmnsueJ  effects,  wbieh  we  merely  froia  their  in- 
freqnwcy  denominate  miracles.  The  contrary  view  limits  tha 
power  of  (}od,  and  prescribes  the  method  of  Dirine  Goremm^nt 
by  the  dictates  of  a  reckless  philosophy.  Truly,  he  that  framed 
the  law  eau,  for  reasons  satisfactwy  to  himself,  suspend  its 
(qteradon,  were  that  neoessary  for  great  moral  interests ;  but,  in 
&ct,  miracles  are  more  rationally  conaderod  as  parts  of  that 
eompleta  Hystem,  onaeen,  perh^s,  to  us  in  all  ita  workings,  but 
consonant  with  the  final  purpose  of  creation. 

The  effort  to  rob  the  OhriatSan  Cutb  of  this  erideooe  is  also  a 
blow  at  particular  Divine  Providence,  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  th« 
operations  of  Natural  laws,  as  though  they  had  any  power  to 
act.  The  law  itself  effects  nothing,  but  Is  only  the  eipression  of 
the  modes  of  action  whioh  are  observable  in  the  worid.  Lawa 
effect  nothing  at  all  per  le,  beeaose  they  are  neither  aotive  nor 
regolative  potentially,  bat  the  norm  aooording  to  which  a  saoret 
power  displays  its  a«tivity.  The  grandiloqueat  language  res- 
pecting the  working  of  natural  laws  in  the  sense  they  are  referred 
to  by  rationalistic  philosophers,  is  sheer  nonsense.  As  well  say 
tfiat  the  statute  books  ruled  the  state,  or  that  common  law  di- 
rected the  polity  of  the  civilised  world.  There  are  forces  baok 
of  these  which  are  tiie  real  governors.  The  moral  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  represented  in  the  person  of  the  magistrate  aa  the 
head  of  a  people,  is  that  which  mles  the  state.  Without  this, 
what  could  statutes  do?  So  without  the  effieienay  of  Frovideooe 
what  could  Natural  law  do?  Rather  where  wonld  any  Such  reg- 
alatioBB  be  found  ?    ^e  effect  is  put  fi?r  the  cause,  and  thns  the 
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um  of  infidetity  to  eliminate  God  from  tha  onivene  b«oomet 
muiifeBk  The  abeurdity  of  perpetual  motion  in  meobanici  ia  no 
greater  than  the  assumption  that  the  pewera  of  natare  are  self- 
mstaining.  Every  movement  of  matter  reqaires  the  api^ication 
of  force,  and  the  moment  that  force  is  withdrawn  the  motion 
tends  to  cease.  So  the  generation  of  plants,  die  growth  of  veg- 
etation,  and  the  progress  of  animal  life,  involre  a  coilBtaiit  in- 
terrention  of  energy  to  carry  on  the  prooess.  It  is  the  nature 
of  matter  to  be  inert,  and  it  only  mores  as  it  is  moved :  mach 
less  has  it  a  tendency  to  generate  vitali^.  The  idea,  then,  of 
spontaneons  generation,  involves  snob  an  absurdity  that  if  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  praotioal  life  would  entitle  its  advocate 
to  the  straight  jacket  of  the  asylum.  For  if  we  assume  geologi- 
cal periods  of  any  length  whatever,  this  only  removes  the  diffi- 
culty to  a  greater  distance.  The  question  to  be  settied  is, 
whether  nothing  can  prodnce  something;  whether  effects  arise 
without  causes ;  life  and  activity  from  inanition ;  or  intelligenoe 
springs  up  Bpontaneously.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  all  our  sys- 
tems of  science  rest  on  a  false  basis,  and  tbne  is  nothing  tne 
either  in  their  theory  or  application :  so  that  all  the  resolts  of 
human  experience  are  unsettled.  Bat  it  is  only  by  relegating  that 
which  is  plain  to  the  domun  of  the  obscure,  that  tiie  inherent  folly 
of  this  procedure  escapes.  These  outtle  fishes  hide  behind  the  dark 
illimitable  periods  which  they  assume,  and  claim  as  conceded 
facts  those  monstrous  doctrines  which  are  abhorrent  to  common 
sense;  becanse,  forsooth,  the  times  are  so  long  that  almost  any- 
thing may  have  taken  place  in  them. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  God  the  creation  is  conceivable; 
but  if  not,  then  we  can  in  no  wise  account  for  the  so-called 
operations  of  nature.  Moreover,  the  being  of  a  First  Cause  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  independent  action,  both  in  the  beginning 
and  throngbont  all  the  snbsequent  developments  of  actualised 
power.  We  can  no  more  prescribe  the  manner  of  his  action 
than  control  our  own  creation.  Ndther  are  we  competent  to  say 
whether  this  or  that  course  of  action  is  agreeable  to  the  course 
of  Providence,  for  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  observe  facts  and  draw 
4  ptnterioH  conclusions  &om  them.  In  our  little  sphere  we  can 
write  a  history ;  but  if  we  go  beyond  the  records  of  revelation 
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and  «rpeiMDCfl  we  compose  roiiuuio«,  and  attribnt«  to  it  more 
importoBce  than  to  that  which  God  Iwb  written  in  the  book  of 
Nature  as  interpreted  by  the  Word  of  I4fe.  In  a  word,  we  place 
oni  own  judgment  higher  than  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  created  world  both  independent  and  more  efficient 

than  their  Creator. 
n.  In  an  J  reasonable  conception  of  a  rerelatton  from  God 

we  most  natarall;  expect  difficulties  beyond  our  nnderetand- 
ing.  For  did  nothing  exist  which  we  are  not  competent  to  attain 
by  oor  own  nnaided  effort,  then  the  need  of  revelation  would  not 
exist.  Faith,  then,  is  necessary  to  its  very  idea ;  so  that  if  we 
make  our  understandings  the  measure  thereof  we  at  once  supersede 
tt«  necessity.  The  only  consistent  position  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  distrust  revelation  because  of  its  difficulties,  is  that  the  thing  is 
impossible.  But  while  this  is,  doubtless,  the  ulterior  object  umed 
at,  there  are  few  skeptics  of  the  Batjonalistic  school  who  have 
(be  boldness  to  avow  openly  their  sentiments.  Hence,  while  pro- 
fessing a  certain  respect  for  the  Divine  Word,  they  are  perpetu- 
ally casting  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  its  record.  Says  I>r. 
Williams,  page  92 : 

"  Again :  on  the  side  of  eztertial  oritioiem,  we  find  the  eTideoces 
of  onr  canonical  books,  and  of  the  pstrUtio  sutliors  neaieat  to  tbem, 
are  sufficient  to  prove  iUnstration  in  ontward  act  of  principleB  perpetu- 
ally true,  bat  not  adequate  to  guarantee  narratJvee  inherently  incredi- 
ble or  precepts  evidently  wrong.  Hence,  we  eie  obliged  to  usnme  in 
ooreelves  a  verifying  faenlty,  not  unlike  the  diacretion  which  a  math- 
ematician would  uie  in  weighing  a  trestiee  on  geometry,  or  the  lib^y 
which  a  mosioian  would  reserve  in  reporting  a  law  of  harmony,  ...  It 
is  not  our  part  to  dictate  to  Almighty  Qod,  that  he  ought  to  have  spared 
na  this  strain  upon  oor  conscieDcee  ;  nor,  in  givbg  us  through  his  Son 
a  deeper  revelation  of  his  own  presence,  was  he  bound  to  oocompaoy 
his  gift  by  a  special  form  of  record." 

Forgetful  of  the  real  natnre  and  claim  of  a  book  bearing  the 
credentials  of  Divini^,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  tortures  of 
criticism  like  tay  other  book ;  which  is  no  more  than  begging  the 
question.  If  the  Bible  be  from  God,  it  is  more  than  human  com- 
position, and  most  be  treated  with  corresponding  respect.  If 
not,  thra  it  hM  no  claim  apon  ns  whatever,  and  should  not  be 
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treated  vith  u^  deference,  bec«se«  ita  dUums  we  in  tbftt  qu« 
fiUee,  utd  its  objaota  must  be  wrong.  Again,  Wtgwheider,  g  1% 
Uya  down  this  fimdamental  principle  fiir  his  lyBtem : 

«  Qaod  Tero  &d  Bummi  numnia  ideua  attinet  recte  informandftDi, 
persnaaio  de  tupemalurati  et  miracitloia  eademque  immtdiata  Dei 
reTelatioM  oonailiaTi  neqnit  cam  idea  Del  satenii,  semper  aibi  con- 
Btantis,  Dmnipotentia,  omruHcii  et  Bapientissimi,  cnjua  virtnte  per 
omnem  reternitatem  aotnosa  coDBiliisqaa  optimiB  optime  acoommodata 
fieri,  ut  et  Bit  et  eonservetar  tota  Terum  natora,  reote  docemoa." 

Bnt  the  effort  to  foosd  4  ajstem  of  religion  on  eueb  a  baaia  aa 
that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  ezcliuirelj  on  r&tionaliatic  prin- 
eiplee,  and  that  every  thing  contrary  to  our  preoonceiTdd  idea  of 
what  a  revelation  should  be,  is  anicidal  to  ita  own  attempts.  If  ra> 
tionalism  is  a  proeroBteao  bed,  and  every  thing  not  correaponding 
preoiaely  to  ita  dimensions  must  be  reduced  to  ita  meaaore  or  lop- 
ped off,  tlten  Revclatioa  is  not  the  standard  of  reason  in  regard  to 
divine  things,  but  reason  that  of  BevelatiiHi ;  which  at  once  outs  up 
by  the  roots  all  Hm  Cht-istiaa's  hope.  If  we  eUmiuate  the  miraoa- 
loos  &om  God'a  doings  in  the  world,  and  all  that  is  inex[dicable 
in  the  knowledge  he  gives  ua  of,  himself  in  the  plan  of  Grace, 
there  remains  no  room  for  the  i^splay  of  his  power  or  the  man- 
ifestations of  hia  wisdom.  Vain  ia  it  for  the  ratdonaliat  to  demur 
against  this  sweeping  coDcIosioo ;  for  no  other  one  is  legitimately 
possible  from  his  own  premiseB.  Yet  we  see  this  cropping  oat 
of  the  system  in  all  the  books  referred  to  at  die  head  of  this 
arUoIe.  Beripture  in&Uibillty  is  attacked  by  every  oonoeivaUe 
method;  bat  which  may  be  ohtefiy  for  oonvmience  referred  to 
the  following  three  heads.  In  &«  first  place,  the  eormpt  state 
of  the  text  is  a  favorite  ground  of  objection.  Bat  is  this  corrupt 
condition  of  the  written  Word  as  great  as  it  is  assumed?  What 
do  the  inaccuracies  which  are  heralded  in  triumph  before  the 
world  amount  to  f  Do  they  if  all  admitted  to  their  fuUeat  extent 
invalidate  a  single  article  of  &lth  ?  ThiB  has  never  been  shown 
by  any  objector ;  bat,  on  ^e  contrai?,  they  are  so  insignifiijfatt 
that  it  m^es  no  possible  difference  to  the  believer  whether  w« 
take^e  received  text,  or  tiiose  of  Laohmaan,  Scholt,  and  Theile. 
For  ^e  Tahatiftas  ar«  iostgBifioant»  eonsUting  ohiefl;  ia  differ* 
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esces  of  pointiDg,  orthography,  the  omission  of  &  word  occaaioa* 
ally ;  and  sometimes  tha  apparent  interpolation  of  a  short  8«it< 
tenoe.  He  labors  of  eritios  are  often  quite  unintentionally 
veiifying  the  general  aoooraoy  of  the  written  Word,  and  erery 
Bewrension  by  oompetent  scholars  does  bat  ooafirm  this  moro 
and  more.  The  publication  of  ancient  versions,  the  discorery 
of  old  manuscripts,  exhibit  Uie  same  oonourrenoe  in  all  that  ii 
neoessary  to  constitute  the  Dirine  Word  an  in&llible  code  of 
faith  and  morals,  so  fio-  as  this  depends  on  the  purity  of  the 
text.  The  efforts  made  by  the  enemies  of  oar  ftiith  would  be 
considered  contemptible  if  applied  to  any  other  book.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  doctrines  of  formal  logic  as  taught  by 
Aristotle,  or  the  statements  of  Tbucydides  were  to  be  impugned, 
because  some  Tuiations  had  crept  into  the  text,  who  is  liiere  of 
these  cavillers  that  would  not  exclaim  against  tiie  folly  and  falsi^ 
of  this  proceeding?  Yet  in  the  ease  of  these  ta'eatises,  or  any 
other  remains  of  uieient  literature,  there  are  far  greater  disorepati* 
cies  in  the  text  than  in  Holy  Writ — differences  which  frequently 
do  change  the  sense  in  important  matters.  No  one  thinks,  how* 
ever,  of  assailing  their  general  accuracy ;  bat  rather  aoooonts  fbt 
the  ^fferenees  on  obviona  principles,  whidb  leare  the  character  of 
the  book  and  its  author  unscathed. 

Another  favorite  objection  is  the  alleged  discrepanoy  between 
RereUtion  and  the  results  of  science.  This  objection  ought  to  be  . 
silenced  for  ever  by  the  obvious  truth,  tbat  the  purpose  of  a  8a> 
pematoral  commnnieation  to  man  was  not  intended  to  teach  him 
fliose  things  which  be  can  by  his  own  powers  discover ;  but  to 
Instruct  htm  in  his  moral  obligations  and  his  relations  as  a 
creature  dependent  on  God.  No  system  of  eeienoe  is  pretended 
to  be  taught ;  and  whatever  allusions  are  incidentally  made,  are 
suited  to  the  dmes  and  notions  of  the  people  addressed.  Thas  u 
necesfluy  for  two  reasons.  If  a  revelation  was  made  which  i&i 
not  refer  to  natural  phenomena  as  apparent  to  the  senses,  then 
it  must  be  either  Encomprebensible  to  those  addressed;  or  ehe 
rejected  as  false  because  denying  their  testimony.  And  if  science 
be  taagbt  at  all  formally,  then  it  mast  be  in  its  absolute  tmtb  j 
which  would  anticipate  all  discovery,  and  render  unnecessary  the 
exercise  of  haman  ingenuity  in  the  natural  progreM  of  scicntifia 
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FflBearch.  Bat  it  is  &  matter  well  worthj  the  attention  of  skep- 
tics and  r&tioQaliBts  that  the  farUier  progrese  of  science  does  not 
falsify  any  of  the  incidental  aUosions  of  Scripture,  ( and  this  ii 
tU  that  can  be  required,  oonsidering  the  domain  of  each, )  but 
rather  confirms  them.  Ko  scholar  deserring  the  name  can  pretend 
that  the  results  of  geological  inqniry  touching  the  age  of  the 
world  are  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  This  ooold  be 
done  only  by  showing  that  the  term  day  as  need  in  Genesis  cor- 
responds with  the  astronomical  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  But 
any  orientalist  knows  that  this  term,  both  in  Hebrew  and  all  its 
cognate  languages,  signifies  either  a  period  of  time  without  any 
reference  to  its  duration ;  a  particular  juncture  corrresponding 
with  the  Greek  xatpo^;  or  the  civil  day.  To  confine  this  word 
to  tiie  strict  sdentific  meaning  throughout  the  literature  of  these 
languages  would  be  to  render  their  statements  absurd  and  non- 
sensical in  multitudes  of  passages.  Why  then  fetter  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  by  this  signification?  Surely  a  witness  is 
not  to  be  found  to  utter  what  he  does  not  intend,  and  then  to  be 
condemned  because  his  testimony  is  fitlse;  or  because  bis  plain 
■tatements  are  chosen  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  which  he 
neither  warrants,  nor  is  consonant  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
deposition. 

But  agun :  It  is  altogether  unfair  to  try  the  Scripture  in  the 
crucible  of  science,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter  is  only 
reUtire,  while  the  former,  if  true,  is  absolute.  Of  what  period  of 
the  world,  for  example,  are  we  to  take  &e  deductions  of  science 
and  say  that  Scripture  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  true  f  Admitting  this  to  be  done  a  thousand  years 
ago,  the  comparison,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge,  must  needs  be  renewed  now ;  and  if  agreement  existed 
in  one  period  it  could  not  at  the  other.  Until,  therefore,  science 
has  come  to  perfection,  the  comparison  cannot  in  justice  be  made; 
and  the  triumphant  shout  of  infidelity  in  one  age  at  apparent 
discrepancies,  confutes  its  own  falsity  in  another. 

Still  ferther :  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  mistakes  in  history 
proven  to  be  such  by  contemporary  records.  Perhaps  no  field 
of  unbelief  has  been  scanned  more  closely  than  this ;  for  here 
seems  an  opportunity  for  tangible  arguments  to  disprove  the 
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Soripton  records.  Heooe  andaut  insoriptioiu,  While  iifiperfeotiy 
OBilerstood,  were  iq)peKled  to,  and  apparent  discrepanciea  carefully 
Mlleoted  and  employed  wlthont  stint  bj  Moffers  and  semi-inft- 
dek ;  bnt  tbie  stured  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  defenders 
of  tiie  faith.  Tfaia  ted  to  the  triumphant  refntations  of  Lardner 
and  Faley ;  the  former  of  whom  collected  the  hiatorioal  evidence, 
and  the  bttor  stated  the  resnlts  in  logical  form,  which  arrested 
for  ft  time  the  andacity  of  all  opponents.  But  again  in  oar  own 
day,  we  have  seen  the  attack  renewed  by  reference  to  the  mon- 
mnents  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  has  been  met  by  the  labors 
of  Bawlinaon,  putting  to  rilenoe  for  a  time  the  uneompnloBS 
naligners  of  oor  futh.  The  whole  prooedtire  of  those  who  deny 
the  historic  tanth  of  the  Bible  is  characterized  by  Uieir  osnal  on- 
^niese ;  for  we  are  repaired  to  doubt  or  disbeliere  every  thing 
not  confirmed  by  contemporary  evidence ;  a  process  which,  from 
the  pancity  of  reeords  yet  discovered,  is  utterly  impossible.  All 
that  can  in  fairness  be  expected  in  the  present  advancement  of 
monnmental  deeyphering,  is  that  there  be  no  contradicttoo  be- 
tween the  Divine  record  and  those  historic  testimonies  which  are 
known  to  be  true ;  for  where  there  is  a  difference  of  statement  we 
must  determine  the  monoment  to  be  true  before  we  can  aJErm  the 
Bible  to  be  false.  Henoe,  then,  even  granting  no  preeminence  to 
the  statements  of  Bevelation,  all  must  admit  a  balancing  of  prob- 
abilities before  we  ean  say  anthoritatively  that  it  is  nntmstwor- 
thy.  Yet  tjie  moment  an  apparent  discord  is  obserrec^  it  is  at 
once  asserted  that  the  monnment  overthrows  the  testimony  of 
Revelation,  though  subsequent  investigations  have  proved  the 
entir^  harmony  in  all  oases  where  the  opportunity  has  been  had 

for  verification. 
IZL  In  the  efibrts  of  Rationalists  it  is  everywhere  mani£B6t 

that  they  do  not  hesitato  to  go  contrary  to  the  obvious 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  sacred  writers.  KoUidng  is  inore  clear 
than  that  tlie  prophets  and  apostles  intended  their  statements 
where  matters  of  fact  are  narrated,  as  the  plun  literal  truth.  For 
example,  when  J^ah  predicts  the  captivity ;  or  when  the  Eran- 
gelistfl  mentioa  the  murder  of  the  children  by  Herod,  or  Christ's 
walking  on  Uie  wator ;  the  statements  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
ohvioua  import,  nnlesB  we  oan  prove  them,  to  be  &Ise.    So  that 
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tun  »g«in  RatioDfelism  is  U  direct  oppontion.  to  the  iphit  kad 
claimi  of  BersUtioa.  The  Utter  sppe&ls  to  the  sap^matiml 
-poTflr  of  prophecy  or  the  working  of  tnirftcloB  ia  tttestfttioii  of 
Hu  trathB  it  affimu ;  while  the  former  sajb  all  mist  be  explained 
OS  history  of  fiubeeqnent  crents,  Or  ai  the  resutts  of  the  ordinaty 
workings  of  Kktore.  Whiofa  then  rnsBt  we  Hdniit  J  for  both  Caa* 
not  be  tnle ;  and  there  is  no  middle  eoone,  no  higher  onity  in 
whid)  both  eui  be  comprehended.  The  special  pleading  <iS 
Stntuis  by  which  he  eliminates  well  nigh  all  the  life  of  Cbri^ 
if  adopted  as  tnie,  exhibits  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as 
the  most  ooampt  aad  false  chroniclers  of  all  time ;  for  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  muiner  of  ifaoae 
who  b^ered  what  they  Mserted.  I^  however,  we  take  refuge 
-bdiind  the  snppoaitaon  that  the  Gotpelsand  epistles  ore  Dot  ^ 
foitiine  prodoctionB  of  those  whose  saoue  tiiey  bear,  A»  diffienb' 
ty  yet  rwnuns  in  fiill  force.  These  wridags  h*d  some  antfaois, 
irtiethcor  they  appewed  contemporaaeonsly  with  the  recorded 
events,  or  were  the  slow  growth  of  oeotnries ;  ukI  whoerer  their 
oomposers  were,  they  wrote  in  the  nsttM  or  by  Ae  pretettded 
■atfaoritj'  of  the  persons  whose  credentials  they  have ;  and  heaoe, 
if  not  the  real  persons,  thoy  hare  this  donUe  giilt  of  assuming 
an  ontme  character,  and  uttering  as  trie  that  which  they  knew 
-to  be  f^se.  There  ia  a  still  fiirther  oonsideration.  Howerer 
much  the  writers  of  ^  "BiiHa  Vere,  en  rationalistic  ground^ 
nther  false  or  deoeired ;  if  this  were  $3i,  then  might  we  consider 
the  ooaaaqMnces  as  being  less  iignrieos,  and  the  errors,  if  widced 
to  intent,  yet  not  pcraidoas.  Bat  the  writers  knew  that  they 
would  be  believed,  and  therefore  deceived  conseiowly.  What 
consequences  does  this  monstrous  view  lead  to?  WKea  Christ 
raised  the  widow's  son,  he  praetioed  juggles^  before  the  eyes  of 
a  simple-minded,  believing  crowd.  In  their  ainceri^  Ihey  ac- 
tually believed  tiiaC  he  did  luso  Ao  yotog  nan ;  but  aoeording 
to  oar  rationalistic  guides  he  did  net.  His  dedaration  to  the 
aorrowing  mother,  Weep  not,  and  his  aathoritatiTe  oommand  te 
^  dead  to  arise,  are  solemn  mockery.  At  the  resoirei^on  of 
IdwaruB,  the  ^sconrie  with  the  sistara  Ooaceming  his  own  divtaa 
power,  and  oorrobcrsted  by  the  mtraolc,  are  ooasaooBly  deoep- 
irra.    The  mind  revolt!  in  bmror  &»m  saoh  a  view;  for  it  makM 
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the  Sarioor  of  rinnen  t.  oouMnoas  ft&d  vrilfnl  dteeiVer  toaohmg 
natteni  of  tbe  greatest  potaiUe  interest  to  those  who  eonSded  im- 
plioidy  in  him.  Bat  how  cab  we  expect  Jesns  Christ  to  he  ftn; 
other  than  a  deceiver,  if  we  acoept  the  aooonnt  whioh  9tnQBa 
gives  of  the  miracaltnu  birth  ?    Life  of  Jesus,  Bag.  Trans.  §  28 : 

"  tf,  Mjs  Oabler  in  his  review  of  the  Commentary  of  Paulus,  W6 
mBt  relinquish  the  superaatnral  origin  of  Jeaos,  in  order  to  eecape 
-the  ridicule  of  onr  contemporaries,  and  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  nat- 
-wal  explanation  }eads  to  eonelosionB  not  only  extravagant  bat  revolt- 
ing ;  the  adoptiM  of  the  nytlins,  by  whieh  all  their  difliealties  are  ob- 
viated, 1b  to  be  prsfbrred.  In  the  world  of  mythology  nnny  gVMt 
men  had  extraordinary  births,  and  were  bobs  o[th»  gods.  Jeens  him- 
•elf  spoke  of  his  heavenly  origin,  and  called  6od  hn  &th«r ;  besides, 
ikis  title  afl  Hesiiah  was  —  Son  of  God.  From  Matthew  i ;  22,  it  is 
ftirther  evident  diat  tlie  pasnags  of  laaiah  vii :  14  was  reftned  to  Jeans 
by  the  early  Christian  Chnreh.  In  conformity  with  this  piasage  the 
belief  prevailed  that  Jeans  aa  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin 
by  means  of  divine  agency;  it  was  therefore  taken  for  granted  that 
what  was  to  be,  aotoally  did  occur ;  and  thiia  originated  a  philosophi- 
cal (  dogmaUcal  )  mythus  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Bat  accotd- 
fng  to  historical  truth  Jeans  was  the  offspring  of  an  ordinary  marriage 
between  Joseph  and  Mary." 

TioB  mvst  have  been  known  b;  StranM  to  be  false,  since  a* 
bBstwortby  record  has  ever  asserted  it ;  bnt  ail,  bn  tiie  eontnuy, 
kare  held  that  the  Lord  was  not  the  offspring  of  Joseph,  and  all 
the  reTolting  conseqnences  most  MIoW  whioh  esa  Mi  any  blaa* 
demons  nppoution ;  how  mnch  soevw  the  antbor  tries  to  hide 
behind  his  mTtkical  elond.    Hetr  him  again,  in  the  same  seotitui  t 

"  This  natural  disposition  to  understand  tha  MesBianio  title  Son  of 
OW  more  and  more  literally,  was  fostered  by  the  expression  in  the 
pBalins  ii :  7,  TTwh  art  mtf  Son;  IhCt  day  Jiave  1  heffotten  thee,  inter- 
preted of  the  Messiah ;  words  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a 
physical  relation ;  it  was  also  nnrtnred  by  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  res- 
pecting (he  virgin  who  should  be  with  child,  which  it  appears  was 
applied  to  the  Menriah  ;  aa  were  so  many  other  prophecies  of  which 
tbe  fanttedlaTe  rigniflsatioii  had  become  obsonre.  This  application 
anay  be  smq  in  Ae  6teek  word  ebesen  by  the  Septoagint,  Hofeirot  a  pw* 
mspotttd  virgin,  whareas  by  A^ila  aad  other  Gveek  tnuwlalass  At 
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word  *i«M|  in  nwd.  Thna  did  ike  notiom  Son  of  God  and  aiot^of  a 
virgin  Dompleto  one  ftoother,  till  at  lut  th«  dirine  iigeiio;  iras  iubsti- 
tuted  for  hanun  patenift]  putJoipAtion." 

This  extract  spe&ks  for  itaelf.  Under  the  corer  of  a  specioDS 
exterior,  tiiere  is  all  the  anfur  dealing  with  die  plain  intent  of 
Scriptore,  the  reckless  disregard  of  christian  sensibilitj,  and  the 
malignant  scoffing,  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  If  the  Christ  of  the 
Bible  can  be  shown  to  be  such  as  delineated  in  Strauss'  account 
of  hia  origin,  every  man  most  turn  &om  him  as  the  chief  of  im- 
postors. Nothing  could  equal  the  basenesB  of  each  a  deceiver, 
«xcept  the  effort  of  those  who  prosbate  their  lives  to  'the  task 

of  tf^iDg  away  all  the  Christian's  hope. 
IV.  Now  when  the  Bible  has  been  levelled  to  the  poution 

of  an  ordinary  book,  or  ratber,  we  should  say,  relegated 
to  the  domain  of  myth  and  conscious  falsehood,  it  is  not  strange 
that  little  confidence  is  placed  in  the  essentials  of  religion. 
Hence,  we  see  die  constant  tendency  to  ignore  all  the  positive 
and  characteristic  teachings  of  our  faith,  either  by  denying  their 
obvious  meaning,  or  by  obliterating  their  distinctive  features  until 
they  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  heathen  morality.  Of  course, 
according  to  these  teachers,  Christ  performed  no  miracles  and 
was  not  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and  therefore,  no  faith  can  be  placed 
in  him  as  a  personal  Saviour.  If  he  taught  conscious  falsehood 
or  was  deceived  in  matters  of  sense,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  his  moral  teachings.  The  same  also  follows  from  the  view 
that  his  doctrines  are  to  be  understood  wholly  in  a  rationalistie 
sense ;  for  the  evident  design  of  revelation  is  that  they  are  to  b6 
taken  in  a  special  spiritual  meaning  which  can  only  be  obttuned 
by  Divine  illumination.  The  natoral  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  To 
this,  the  pure  Rationalism  of  Wegscheider,  the  courtly  phraseol- 
ogy of  Oxford  free-thinkers,  and  the  bold  scoffing  and  universal 
doubt  of  Strauss,  are  all  directly  opposed.  Accordingly,  they 
fritter  the  Atonement  away  until  it  is  only  the  suffering  of  a 
mutyr  testifying  to  the  truths  of  universal  morality ;  but  which 
becomes,  if  the  prindples  assumed  he  true,  the  death  of  a  &lse 
prophet,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  deceiver  and  died  jiudy  nnder 
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tk«  Jewiih  law.  For  ^e'ntioiwlist  and  Fil&t«  u«  »t  om ;  be- 
flMue,  tbongh  tiiey  OMi  find  no  &nlt  in  his  manl  life,  yet  tbej 
both  muBt  yield  to  the  Jewt ;  einee  Uie  Lord  claimed  to  be  dimer 
who,  unleBB  he  wu,  deceived  the  pe<^,  and  deserved  the  pnit- 
ishment.  It  is  vain  to  deny  this  GODaeqnence ;  for  certainly  th« 
liOrd  and  his  apostles  well  knew  the  impreseions  they  made  oB 
their  hearers  and  followers,  whieb  ia  nnpardonaUe  nnleas  thej 
were  the  very  cfaaractere  and  endowed  with  the  gifts  th^ 
daimed.  The  attempt  to  call  theae  daimi  and  the  aoceptaiiM 
of  the  homage  rendered  by  the  people,  a  harmless  deoeptaoo,  tbt 
end  justifying  the  means,  is  nothing  bnt  the  shameless  morality 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  when  aisumed  even  in  the  mildest  form  must 
.destroy  all  ooofideaoe  in  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah. 

Again,  the  work  of  Begen»«tion  is  so  mutilated,  that  it  can- 
oot  be  reeognited  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  is  held  to  b« 
merely  a  subjective  determination,  to  amend  the  life,  followed  by 
the  forsaking  of  outward  acts  of  immorality,  but  having  no  foun- 
dation in  the  work  of  Ood'e  Spirit.  The  advocates  of  the  New 
Ooapel  wax  eloquent  in  dissertations  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
.tfte  moral  fitness  of  things.  One  would  think  Uiat  they  were  ia 
natures  over  Seneca  or  Zerdusht;  for  certainly  their  views  of 
holiness  have  not  the  sUghtest  resemblance  to  the  new  birth  so 
dearly  and  repeatedly  taught  in  the  Word  of  Qod.  The  millen- 
nium holiness  is  merely  the  combined  result  of  the  world's  edn- 
oation  in  saooessive  ages ;  to  which  Qreek,  Roman,  Hindoo,  and 
Farsee  morality  have  contributed,  alike  with  the  doctrines  and 
.example  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  Man  never  is  bom  again,  be- 
cause he  has  never  become  dead  in  sin.  There  is  no  need  for 
ftQ  entire  change  to  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  since  man 
possesses  still  enough  of  inward  goodness  to  save  himself  without 
tia  help  of  a  new-creating  spirit  Justification  by  Faith  is  thus 
nnuuHily  disposed  of:  "  Why  may  not  justification  by  futh  have 
meant  the  peace  of  mind,  or  sense  of  Divine  approval,  whidi 
.comes  to  trust  in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit 
by  transfer  I "  p.  90.  So  we  might  go  on  with  tiie  doctrine  of 
^  Kesnrreetion,  and  show  that  authors  of  the  New  Gospel  doubt 
tiie  rising  of  our  Lati;  and  consequently,  if  tlus  truth  be  iar^ 
idtted,  we  have  do  auonmce  of  qniokeoing  &om  the  dMd  aod 
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«f  fittor*  Kfe  ftt  all,  Biaoe  our  hopes  of  diu  rut  upon  the  ump- 
tioM  of  the  Lord  Jesni  and  his  own  triompfi  over  Hm  powers  of 
tiib  graT«.  Tm«,  we  have  mgae  generalitiea  eboat  wH,  both 
^ood  ud  bad,  "  being  broagbt  b&ck  to  the  bosom  of  tiie  Uoiver- 
wl  Father,"  K&d  there  to  enjo^  eternal  bliss;  bat  this  dogma  aS 
•taeed  by  the  BssayistH  might  eqnally  well  be  dednoed  from  ^ 
Shaetera  by  the  Brahmin  who  adopts  the  orudest  Pantheism.  So 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  this  deatractive  process  wonM 
vease,  and  what  wt  woold  hare  left  as  the  residuam  after  Scrip* 
tore  iff  trioA  ia  ih%  omoible  of  scientific  theology  anoh  as  ration* 

alietic  din&ce  adrocate  and  Muploy. 
-V.  There  is  something  eqt^ly  characterietio  uid  unfair  ia 

the  attacks  of  skeptios  in  l^e  constant  reiteration  of  stide 
fliteehooda,  and  the  vamping  of  objections  as  new,  whioh  hare 
been  silenced  for  the  hundredth  time.  Direct  falsehoods  or  rea^ 
mnangB  derotd  of  any  logioal  eridence,  after  having  been  ex> 
posed  and  pvt  to  silencG,  will  lie  in  obBonrity  for  centuries  until 
Ihey  ue  fin-gotten  by  the  GhanJL  Then  these  will  be  paraded 
again,  the  same  in  snbstanee  bnt  changed  a  little  in  shape  to 
•onoeal  their  snaky  fonns,  with  a  great  flonrith  of  tnunpets ;  and 
In  prematore  trinmph  the  Christian  religion  is  declared  to  be  de- 
molished. It  is  onrions  to  obserre  how  this  prooese  has  been 
going  on  continnally  since  the  Church  had  an  existeace.  Philo, 
'Porphyry,  and  Celsua  broaght  to  bear  all  that  leamiag  and  in>- 
gennity,  urged  mi  by  the  rirulenoe  of  infidelity,  eoold  do ;  and 
is  poiKleroaB  treatises  odlected  erery  species  of  objection.  Cma- 
plete  uiawan  were  given  byOrigen,  Augustine,  and  other  FatiiMt, 
and  for  ages  the  refutations  were  deemed  satiifiuitory.  Even  the 
works  of  the  skeptics  were  well  nigh  forgotten,  and  would  hav« 
been  quite  so  in  many  instances,  bat  for  the  aa^r  of  Christiaa 
ti^th  wherewith  the  Apologists  surrounded  them.  Then,  nfter 
the  Beformation,  when  Christisnity  began  to  shake  henelf  froa 
die  dust  and  rubbish  of  a  corrupt  formality,  infidelity  appeared 
agaiti.  When  the  Church  ia  corrupt,  infidelity  sleeps ;  but  when 
pure  religion  shines  in  her  beautiful  garments,  her  enemies  awaka 
to  beqmtter  her  with  their  slime  and  spit  upon  her  with  their 
venom.  So  we  find  Chubb,  Woolston,  and  Btjingbroke  renewing 
-the  attacks  vUeh  tbmr  tn«dureB  of  dw  early  ages  had  began. 
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,&JI  titty  bftd  to  dd  ma  to  raoss^  Um  ToImnaB  eonUiung  tlw 
(^  refnted  elaudera  Kgaiast  evlj  Ckhatiuiit;,  to  find  pleaty  of 
ot^«ctioss  ready  famiahfid.  It  is  alwaje  mwe  eaey  to  mako  as 
otijMtiw  tlutD  to  auBver  it  satufaotorily,  eopecuUy  to  thoM 
irho  do  not  wish  to  ba  oonnoced ;  »Bd  falMhood  can  oatam  tli* 
trath,  whe&  it  bw  evoi;  ooimpt  heart  ks  a  rehiy  to  gi7«  it  ftuk 
vigor.  When  thew  BngUBh  infidelB  b^ui  dteir  irork,  it  paBeod 
lor  originality  vntil  man  of  erudition  hnnted  the  failaehoods 
4owB,  when  it  wu  found  thftt  the  procesi  had  been  comploted 
before ;  bat  still  trroT  waa  just  sa  unblushing  as  thon^  her  naked 
n^ineas  had  nerer  been  exposed.  France  and  Germany  now 
borrowed  from  England,  (ready  to  pay  back  &t  a  convenient  sea- 
MB  ) ;  and  by  the  change  of  tranaUtiog,  the  same  objectionB  re* 
appealed  as  new  on  the  Continent,  there  to  be  asserted  as  thon^ 
never  yet  answered,  «id  to  expand  into  coUoasal  {aoportioni  by 
the  aid  of  a  mystifying  metaphysics.  By  dint  of  alliance  wttk 
a  faloe  philosophy,  piety  was  made  to  decay  and  a  frigid  formalr 
i^  intivdaced,  ontil  irreligion  grew  and  extended  its  tboosand 
annB,  till,  like  a  monster  outtle-fiah,  it  oauj^t  bold  of  every  in* 
terest  in  the  Church,  and  threatened  to  swallow  up  even  the  fimn 
of  region.  But  there  is  little,  if  anything,  original  in  A»  Ke- 
ology  of  Germany.  In  Strauss  we  Iwve  a  oarefiil  collection  and 
exceedini^y  skillful  disposition  of  the  materials  fbmisbed  him  by 
jweTious  writers ;  but  scarcely  a  single  objection  which  bad  not 
been  met,  or  a  theory  which  bad  not  been  e^loded.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  lesser  iif^ts  of  this  system.  And  now  «• 
have  this  new  book  purporting  to  be  "Recent  inquiries  in  Tbeo> 
logy  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England ; "  bat  we  appeal  to 
any  candid  reader  to  show  us  what  there  is  reowt  in  it.  W« 
Terily  believe  that  we  can  punt  got  every  leading  idea  thereaa 
oontained,  in  the  writings  of  the  German  rationalista  of  the  finrt 
four  decades  of  the  present  centn:^.  Yet  here  is  the  speotade 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguiabed  scholars  and  dij^taries  of  the 
English  Church,  who  in  a  manner  seemingly  unaccountable,  have 
lent  their  aid  for  the  destruction  of  that  &ith  they  ore  solemnly 
bound  to  maintain,  coming  forwacd  with  a  joint  publication  pr9> 
tending  to  be  recent  inquiries,  when  their  authors  do  know  that 
their  vety  argnments  bate  been  naed  by  their  brediran  acroM  At 
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flhuutel,  ftod  bwe  bm&  saoceuinUy  Euuwered  hj  Kaindfr,  !nio> 
lock  ib&d  Hengstenberg,  meo  Urisg  in  their  own  day,  and  irhose 
writingB  are  lull  uigli  eyery  where.  Never  waa  there  %  more 
RodacUtoA  exliibitioa  of  efirontery  than  by  the  pablicationB  of 
Straosft  and  these  Saiayiflts;  yet  they  ooutiiuie  to  issoe  editton 
after  edition,  olaiming  originality  for  that  which  is  as  ohl  ai 
skepticiua,  and  which  has  been  and  now  is  still  answered  ano- 
oessfolly  wherever  and  whenever  preseoted.  We  may  specify  a 
lew  instances.  The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  has  been  espe- 
cially subject  to  assault,  and  the  att^spt  made  to  show  tliat 
this  refers  to  almost  anything  rather  than  to  that  which  it  ob- 
vionfily  does.  Yet  this  kind  of  objeetion  ought  to  be  forever  pot 
to  silence  by  the  clear  application  which  Philip  the  £vangeliat 
makes  of  it,  when  expooncUng  the  passage  to  the  eunuch.  The 
very  difficulty  raised  as  to  whom  it  does  refer,  is  obviated  by  the 
use  which  Philip  made  of  it ;  and  this  should  be  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  any  regard  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Tet  we  find  it  objected  again  and  again  that  this  cannot 
allude  to  the  suffering  Saviour ;  but  while  often  met  snccessfiilly^ 
Uid  especially  in  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  still,  after  ^ 
Bunsen  and  his  spproviog  reviewer  Dr.  Williams,  r^ffirm  the 
stale  error  with  all  the  boldness  of  new  discovery  and  the  triumph 
of  pretended  truth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm.  There  is  an  unmistakable  reference  of  this,  io  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  oruoifixion ;  and  the  circnm- 
Btanoes,  even  though  described  in  the  language  of  poetry,  are  so 
accordant  with  the  fact,  that  no  plain  man  could  read  the  account 
in  the  Evai^eltsts  and  this  Fsabn  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  they  allude  to  one  and  the  same  scene.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  general,  this  veracious  and 
candid  Dr.  Williams  complacently  says : 

"  When  HO  vast  an  induction  on  the  destructive  aide  has  been  gone 
throngh,  it  avails  little  that  aome  passages  may  be  doubtful  —  one  per- 
haps in  Zechariah,  and  one  in  Isaiah,  capable  of  being  made  directly 
Uessianio  ;  and  a  chapter,  possibly,  in  Benteronomy  foreshadowing 
the  final  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Even  these  few  cases,  the  Temnaot  of  bo 
Bueh  Donfident  rhetorio,  t«nd  to  melt,  if  tbey  are  not  already  melted, 
in  the  czneible  of  searching,  inquiry."    p.  78. 
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Vt.  There  is  Btill  one  upect  in  which  we  view  these  defiunnv 

of  Christianity  witli,  if  possible,  BtiU  greater  astoniBhment 
and  indignation  —  that  ie  the  fact  that  while,  both  by  the  subr 
stance  and  spirit  of  their  writings  and  the  applaube  they  receive 
from  avowed  infidels,  they  are  proren  to  be  hostile  to  the  Cbria- 
tian  faitih,  they  still  hold  positions  of  honor  and  profit  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Chnrch.  There  is  something  peculiarly  dtshonora^ 
ble  and  hateful  in  the  position  of  a  traitor.  An  open  enemy 
may  be  tolerated;  for  he  has  at  least  the  position,  and  may  have 
the  reality,  of  honesty  in  his  opposition.  At  least  he  has  not  the 
donble  dishonor  of  being  an  enemy  while  acting  the  pretended 
friend.  Kor  ie  the  outrageous  nature  of  this  corruption  lessened 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  hide  the  real  purpose  by  vague  expres- 
sions, or  atone  for  seeming  enmity  by  occasional  declarations  of 
fidelity.  Hence  it  matters  little  what  such  authors  say  they  meui 
when  all  the  world  besides  nnderstaods  them  to  be  enemies  ta 
the  Christian  faith.  ISot  does  an  assertion  of  belief  howevw 
strong  counteract  the  poison  of  systematic  doubt  diffiised  tbroogh 
a  whole  book.  Bo  that  there  is  in  such  cases  no  palliation  what- 
ever. Let  us  consider  the  case  of  some  of  tiiese  writeis.  Weg- 
Bcheider  died  a  few  years  since,  and  until  his  death  was  a  salaried 
professor  of  Theology  in  the  Lutheran  University  of  Halle.  He 
uras  required  by  the  oath  of  office  to  teach  in  accordance  with 
tlie  doctrines  of  that  Church  whose  servant  he  was}  to  defend 
those  doctrines  against  all  aesaults;  and  to  maintaJn  them  in 
their  parity.  Did  he  do  this  T  Let  his  book,  which  consists  of 
tile  loctnres  he  delivered  during  many  years  to  classes  of  theo- 
logical students,  testify.  There  is  the  subversion  of  the  fUnda* 
mental  truths  of  all  Qiristian  doctrine,  or  the  ignoring  of  every 
distinctive  tenet  of  our  faith ;  —  and  this  by  whom !  A  maa 
under  oath  to  teach  according  to  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Bible  »■ 
onderstood  by  the  Lutheran  Church  and  expounded  in  her  stand- 
ards ;  a  man  who  lived  by  &6  emolomenta  of  his  office,  and  honoi^ 
ed  because  ocoupying  a  position  whidi  he,  in  fact,  was  laboring 
to  render  »  nullity ;  a  man  who  was  under  the  most  solemn  vowa 
to  teach  in  conformity  with  the  &)spel  of  Christ,  Ukd  yet  who 
£d  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  this  Gospel  into  contempt, 
Ebre  ie  D.  F.  Stratiss,  wh?  held  office  in  the  ChariA  until  tlia 
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people  of  Baale  uose  in'  Uieir  indigaation,  and  doolmred  that  hb 
ihould  not  act  as  professor  to  teach  hit  abominable  infidelity  in 
their  vniverBltj;  bat  who,  we  nnderetand,  by  tbe  peouliar  1»W  of 
that  corporation  contanaed  to  draw  hii  salary,  and  perhaps  doei 
yet,  though  welcomed  the  world  orer  by  the  coarsest  infidels  as 
a  oo-laborer  in  their  cauae.  There  are  the  seven  Sssayists  aptly 
called  "  8«ptem  contra  Chrittmn,"  all,  except  one,  ulnistere  of  tlu 
Church  of  England  —  most  of  them  enjoying  very  honorable  and 
richly  endowed  offices  therein,  and  yet  preying  apoa  her  T«ry 
Titals.  Can  there  be  anything  more  ahameM  than  this  I  Oan 
any  man  of  honor  among  worldly  men,  not  to  say  of  Christiaii 
Integrity,  occupy  such  a  position  ?  Let  UB  briefiy  consider  wh»t 
that  position  involves.  The  incambent  is  sworn  to  sapport  the 
doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  teach  nothing  con- 
trary to  them.  He  is  the  accredited  minister  of  a  Church  of 
•Tangelioal  faith,  having  a  commission  to  proselyte  men  there- 
unto. He  is  looked  ap  to  as  the  proper  standard  of  faith  and 
practice  by  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  He  is  nndor 
solemn  vows  to  preach  Christ  and  him  cracified;  while  in  tnitk 
the  doctrines  of  these  Essayists  deprive  the  Lord  of  his  dirin- 
ity  and  his  cross  of  its  glory.  These  authors  receive  their  snb- 
aistencfl  under  the.  sanction  of  the  rule  that  the  laborer  ii 
worthy  <^  his  hire.  Now  how  do  they  fulfill  these  dutiee  7  They 
wound  the  Lord  in  the  house  of  his  friends.  They  lead  men  into 
darkness  when  it  ia  their  ofGce  to  hold  up  before  them  the  lamp 
of  life.  Can  these  things  be  true  !  Is  it  possible  that  any  man 
ean,  consistently  with  his  own  self  respect,  continue  to  hold  euob 
»  position  ?  Even  the  Westminster  Review,  which  heartily  em- 
braces their  doctrines  and  utters  a  loud  wdoome  of  such  material 
to  the  ranks  of  "  Liberal "  Christianity,  is  consctoos  of  the  fals« 
pesition  they  occupy,  and  calls  upon  them  to  ^ake  off  their 
Bonnal  allegiance.  There  ministerial  brethren  are  soandalised  at 
their  teaching,  and  demand  of  them  the  vacation  of  situfttiooA 
diey  dishonor,  that  they  may  stand  forth  before  the  world  in  the 
true  colors  which  their  avowed  opinions  make  evident.  What 
hoots  it,  though  they  in  "  eamesUy  re^eotM  letters  "  to  biahops 
ta  their  friends  in  hair'Splitting  distinctions,  or  the  Edinbarji^ 
Bttview  by  »  loose  sophietieal  morali^,  «ndeftviNr  to  uphold  tha 
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Masiateaoy  of  wying  0A«  lURg'fi)ni^7  Yldle  tlu  B&  A(4  iaitl-' 
ei)c«  ue  dero^  t«  th«  dsoiftl  tb««of  ?  U«D  tf  ctedM  IriU  oaH 
tida  by  its  right  name,  faltehood,  however  it  be  disgoieefl,  Mtd 
•asi^  the  priaoi]^  ftnd  their  abettovs  th^  tnd  poaifSou  of 
ia&mj.  Bat  ^  past  in  the  oeodwt  of  thesQ  Nrriten  m«$  wdll 
prqwre  as  for  anything  in  the  fotar*-  Heoee,  we  tire  not  pwr* 
prised  at  the  jeHuitical  Hioralitj  vhich  attempt*  »  joatifieation  of 
their  poshion  and  a  defence  «f  their  oath  of  eiihecriptivu,  hec^HM 
the;  exhibit  a  de^e«  of  shamelesaneas  and  aomiptioQ  whiob 
would  heiitatfl  at  nothing  irhile  temporalitiea  are  in  danger.  Tm, 
ikiy  are  gneci^  doga  ttrong  of  appetite^  and  ihty  asrt  skefhtrds  Uut^ 
eannot  underUand:  they  aU  look  to  ihar  «w»  v>ay,  everg  owfor  M» 
jfam,  from  kii  quarto:  The  inflneaoe  of  aiieh  mw  in  a  Chnroh 
muat  be  truly  deidwable,  for  it  leaves,  it  op«i  to  attach  fnaa 
without  and  widiin.  They  giro  a  free  invitation  —  aU  ye  hetuU 
of  the  Jidd,  eome  to  devour,  yea,  aU  ye  beatia  in  the  forett.  The 
G«naaa  Churoh  while  oader  the  guidance  of  such  leaders  was 
rapidly  ^diog  into  open  unbelief.  Many  of  the  theological 
ScbooU  where  diey  held  sway  bad  not  a  single  member,  either 
MBOBg  the  &oul^  or  atudenta,  that  was  evaiigelicid.  The  moat 
distinguiahed  dootors  of  tiieology  ridiouled  the  Bible,  aad  their 
atudenta  lived  Urea  of  dmnhenness  and  profligacy.  But  tbi«  ez- 
oesa  wag  its  own  correoUve ;  for  it  raised  np  »  party  from  die 
few  in  the  Church  fibo  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  and 
now  ibs  prophets  of  the  Xew  Gospel  are  fidling  into  merited 
contempt,  being  acarcely  permitted  longer  to  wear  the  hairy  gar- 
ment to  deoeive.  Paulus,  the  great  oommeutator  of  Uua  system, 
lived  to  see  ^1  his  famed  iuterpretatious  of  Holy  Writ  abandoned, 
M  outraging  bo^  connnMi  sense  and  deoenoy;  white  he,  a 
wretched  foolish  old  man,  fell  into  merited  oontempt.  So  we  trast 
it  will  be  in  the  En^ih  CUiuroh ;  but  for  &e  present,  tba  i&Aa- 
CDce  of  tiie  Essayists  is  of  ih»  most  insidiova  oharaoter.  Not 
that  tiiere  is  anythmg  profound  or  eapeeially  shrewd  in  their 
writings,  but  their  pontion  commands  a  certain  inftnence  and 
exposes  the  Church  to  the  soofik  of  the  unbelieving  rabble  withr 
out.  But  doubtless  the  whole  will  be  overruled  for  good.  Saefa 
a  oommotaon  has  been  raised  by  the  evangelical  party  that  the 
matters  of  this  booh  will  be  thoroughly  sifted;  and  doubtleM 
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other  nfiitetiong  will  folloir,  and  wiili  them  also  more  complete 
tzpodtioiui  of  the  GhriBfiaa  grosnds  of  faith  which  hare  been  at- 
taoked. 

We  hare  Uras  endeavored  to  show  something  of  the  character 
6f  this  Kew  Faith  which  men  have  tried  to  substitute  tor  &e 
Bimplicity  of  tiie  Gospel.  It  makes  the  bout  of  being  agreeable 
to  homan  reason  and  better  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
world  than  the  antiquated  creeds  and  doetrines  of  the  Bible. 
DonbtlesB  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  coimpt  haman  nature  than 
the  strict  requirements  of  Evangelical  doctrine ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  its  excellency.  All  over  the  world  those 
of  loose  belief  or  donbtfnl  morality  have  huled  the  appearance 
of  these  Essays  with  delight.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  Ameri- 
can Editor's  joy  in  the  supplication  :  "May  this  spirit  which  il 
now  leavening  the  Church  of  England  find  abundant  entranoe 
into  the  churches  of  our  land." 

But  is  the  system  of  the  New  Oospel  of  such  a  (^raster  as 
to  commend  itself  to  enlightened  reason  T  Does  it  not,  by  beg- 
ging the  very  question  at  issue,  outrage  the  fundamental  dictates 
of  reason  ?  Is  it  not  impious  in  pretending  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner  that  Ood  must  make  himself  known,  and  oonstitadng  reason 
a  criterion  of  Revelation,  when  by  its  nature  the  latter  must  illn- 
mine  and  guide  the  former  ?  Does  it  not  take  away  »U  confi- 
dence in  Holy  Writ,  by  impugning  the  genuineness  and  question- 
ing the  integrity  of  its  narrators  1  Does  it  not  take  from  them 
all  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  leave  ihem  on  a  par  with 
other  erring  mortals  I  Nay  more: — Does  it  not  accuse  them 
of  pandering  to  the  corrupt  views  of  men,  and  even  of  willfully 
deceiving  those  who  put  their  trust  in  them  ?  Verily  it  makes 
him  whom  the  Christiau  recognises  as  his  Lord  and  Ood,  no 
more  than  a  juggler  and  an  enthusiast,  an  impostor  and  a  cheat. 
f acUit  diacaitut  Avemi; ~~lt  tetxheB  men  that  they  can  swear 
solemnly  and  yet  be  free  from  the  binding  consequences  of  snob 
oath ;  that  they  can  be  traitors  and  yet  honorably  remain  in  ib» 
camp  of  Israel.  Ilese  censures  may  seem  harsh,  bit  the  subject 
demands  them.  Good  men  have  been  outraged  long  enough  by 
the  abandoned  morality  of  those  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  The 
conscience  of  evangelical  Christendom  calls  upon  fteu  to  leave 
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positiona  Uiej  likve  duhoBored ;  and  we  hope  th&t  the  spirit  of 
the  English  Church  will  be  roused,  and,  not  deterred  b;  the  faJse 
cry  of  perseontlon  which  these  writers  now  that  they  are  attacked 
attempt  to  raise,  interpose  with  a  strong  arm  to  horl  them  from 
fitt  ben^ces  whieh  they  an  taming  into  kennels  from  which  to 
inarl  with  inqianity  at  the  simplieity  of  the  OhristiaQ  Beligton. 
JWAtt  el  m  euU,  is  the  motto  wiA  iriiioh  to  piwce  the  flimsy 
garb  wherewith  they  cotot  the  naked  shame  of  that  casoistiy 
which  defends  ^e  consistency  of  their  present  position. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  new  form  of 
doctrioe  adrooated  by  those  who  extol  human  reason  to  the  dis* 
pamgement  of  die  Divine  Word — a  species  of  doctrine  old  as 
the  Church,  but  ever  appearing  under  some  of  the  protean  diapee 
which  lead  astray  while  endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  sight  their 
radicd  errors.  We  ask,  Is  this  iht  Gospel  of  Christ  whidl 
teaches  ds  that  we  are  helpless  sinners  and  must  have  an  »i' 
mighty  Saviour  or  perish }  Is  this  the  doctrine  to  abase  man 
and  exalt  and  gleriff  God  ?  The  two  systems  have  Do&isg  ia 
common,  and  therefore  one  of  them  must  be  abutdoned.  Jt 
matters  not  then  by  whom  this  New  Gospel  be  adroeated.  Ge- 
■UOB,  learning  and  position  cannot  commend  that  which  the  oon> 
scienoe  of  eidightened  Ohristiaa  fiuth  rejects;  nor  eecape  the 
fwnsure  of  good  men  and  the  anathema  of  inspiration — Though 
we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preatA  uiy  other  gospel  unto  yon 
dun  that  wfaidi  we  have  [wwuihed  utto  yon,  let  him  be  aocnrBed. 
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Notbiog  eaa  be  pluoor  ena  from  the  diaeuasioBB  to  whie&  V* 
h»Te  referred  in  tlie  margin,  th&a  that  the  intereeta  of  ibeolo^ 
ud  reUgiott  require  in  this  age  a  tlwron^  reiaTestigation  of  tbe 
vhole  snbjeet  of  Impntstion ;  for  vhile  die  troth  of  the  doctriiM 
appears  to  be  moBt  ^eerfiiUy  oonceded,  there  eeema  to  be  bnt 
lltUe  agreement  ae  to  what  the  doctrine  really  ia ;  or  whafe  are  the 
principles  involred  in  its  mainteoance.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Ohriatian  Ghorch,  and  before  any  apeofio  error  ok  the  edtjeot 
had  developed  itself  into  form  and  effieintey,  the  siinple  and  oh* 
Tions  &cta  involTed  in  the  doctrine  were  reoeired  and  aeknowU 
edged  by  her  membera  — joat  aa  all  the  othw  distingaishiug  dae* 
bines  of  the  Gospel  had  been — without  any  attempt  at  logical 
refinement,  or  acientific  preciaitm  of  atatemaot.  Bnt  when  variovi 
fonni  of  error  had  aonght  to  obsonre  and  even  to  ignore  the 
trntha  aaserted  in  the  doctrine ;  and  the  aOetidon  of  the  Chwrah 
of  Chriat  waa  tltna  apeoifically  called  to  Ibe  anbjeot ;  it  was  not 
long  ere  the  teacbings  of  the  Word  of  God  in  relation  to  thif 
doctrine,  ae  dao  in  relation  to  the  kindred  doctrine  of  Juatifi* 
cation  by  Faith  alone,  were  folly  evolTed  and  received  a  oUav 
and  definite  statoment.  In  what  we  propoae  now  to  ofier,  onr 
wish  is,  if  possible,  to  prepare  tlte  way  fbr  a  tlmrongh  r«iinTeB> 
tigation  of  the  sabject;  regarding  tho  neceasity  which  calls  for  it 
aa  imperative,  from  tho  fact  that  grave  misapproheDUona  are  atill 
entertained  concerning  it.  The  facta  connected  with  the  history 
of  the   doctrine   iteelf,   or  its  development  and  maintenance  aa 

*  PublUlied  with  gome  refirenoe  to  ths  fallowing  traetatM  : 

ArtidtB  o«  Impulafion  and  Oriffinal  Sin,  in  tba  Blblioiil  RepertoTy  &nd  FrinoatoB 
Bsriew  for  1880  and  1838.     Repabliihed  in  Prineat«n  Etuys,  toI.  1 .     1M6. 

Arlicla  oa  Impalalioa  in  th«  Qakrterlj'  Chrictiati  Speotator  ( New  Hi>T«n  ]  for 
1680,  18S1. 

Tfu  Elolm  BmaUd,  bj  ReT.  Suanel  J.  Bkird,  D.  D.     1980. 

Jttmauqftlu  EteJum  Bevealtdln  Prinoeton  Rrrlew  for  April,  I860;  »ndlntfc* 
Southern  PreibTterian  RctIow  for  April,  1860. 

Dr.  BainCi  S^oiader  to  the  Prinoeton  Berlew.     I860. 

JI^oMar  of  tha  PriuMton  Beriew,  Oel.  18W. 
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prMMtted  in  ibQ  ibwAogy  of  ike  Befonned  or  CalriiuttiQ  Chimdif 
are  elewl;  not  undnttood,  evec  bj  man;  whoM  tttteruuees  411 
tbd  mbject  are  aoti  dogmRtio  and  deoid^. 

The  tq)eiuiig  of  the  gnuid  dnuaa  of  the  KefomutioB  evinced 
that  nearlj  all  of  its  prominent  actors  on  the  side  of  the  Froteafc- 
ants  vere  not  onl;  imbaed  vitb  the  aptrit  of  deep  and  earnest 
pie^,  bnt  of  learning  likewiiM ;  uid  that  tlie^  had  eTtnced  tlieir 
high  and  jnst  appreciatioQ  of  its  importance,  by  a  thoroagh 
literary  training.  *■  They  studied  witJi  intense  interest  the  wig- 
mal  langnagea  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  were  thoroughly  conrer- 
aant  with  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  and  titeobgy  whi<A 
dirided  the  Latin  Ghnrdi ;  and,  of  course,  their  views  -of  mental 
philosophy  and  of  ethics,  and  their  modes  of  dioaght,.of  iorea* 
ligation,  and  of  argnment,  had  bemi,  at  least  to  a  rery  consider- 
able extent,  directsd  and  shaped  by  tiie  maeters  of  tftose  aebooli. 
Aqoinas,  Dnns  Scotos,  Hales,  and  other  renowned  doctors  stiU 
retained  all  their  honors  and  authority ;  and  were  often  referred 
to  ae  anthoritatiTe  in  Fhilosophy  and  Sthica,  and  ( until  LsAsr 
dissolved  lite  charm,)  even  in  matters  of  f^th,  aa  is  evinced, 
more  or  less,  even  by  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Beformwa 
themBelves.  They  could  not,  and  did  not,  nor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  ehoald  snoceed  at  the  outset  to  free  themeelvM 
wholly  from  the  8ha(^e8  thus  imposed.  And  their  gl<«y  was  not 
M  much  in  defining  and  adjmBting  the  principles  of  specalatira 
theology  ( though  even  here  they  have  borne  away  the  palm  from 
all  competitors  )  as  is  unfolding  and  exhibiting  the  loog-conceaiad 
Masures  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  Nor  is  any  thing  haiarded  l^ 
the  assertion  that  as  inte^retws  of  the  heavenly  oraclee  they 

'  Ths  pioftauiid  Iheologian  who  ftffeeta  to  ipealc  ilightingl/  af  the  leading 
mind*  of  tke  In  t  (enerfttlNi  of  the  Btfarmorf,  eriiMM  <m\j  U>  own  Ij^aorsaM  er 
innpMiit/.  Among  th*  men  whom  Qod  then  rused  up  ( ta  ■pMdi  onlj  of  Urn 
thtologiwu,)  ma;  be  nuned  Lntber,  Capito,  Melanoihon,  Jonu,  CaUin,  C«r- 
loaladt,  Zuinglias,  Farell,  Bnoer,  Fagina  or  Reachlin,  Uartjr,  Bnllinger,  Hj- 
perius,  Hnsetilns,  Pellioatia*,  StapnlenalB,  Knox,  Tttdlej,  Beta,  Bertram  of 
Oeneva,  T.  Btkliaader,  B*n-kaat,  Chup«BUer,  A.  Ihmr,  Hyeomlu,  (B«alm>i 
pnlina,  StansuHi,  TIret,  Xjlmaitr,  (hjamta,  ^vntina,  the  leaned  btU  abneed 
PistoriuB,  the  enatio  Oiiaitder,  J.  Agrioola,  fto,,  either  of  whom  might  have 
(Itsd  ohanct«r  l«  •  lattr  ag*.  Nor  wa«  the  leoond  age  mnoh  InfeTior,  Inchid- 
Ug  ntoh  men  aa  tTrsinm,  Zanefaloa,  P.  JdhIu,  aomarBi,>PoUuiu^  B.  Orjiuena, 
EMkevman,  KneUia,  Fuaus,  PUnalir,  «a4«then. 
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mn  not  oiAj  innneosarably  in  adnnce  of  all  that  preceded 
ttem,  bat  that  tfaey  have  bad  few  equals  and  no  saperiora  since  ; 
as  ie  now  admitted  in  the  intelligent  echools  of  eritioiem.  It  was 
to  the  cnltiTation  of  Utis  great  province  that  their  mun  attention 
ms  directed. 

Suefa  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  were  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  there  diould  be  no  dirersily  or  disagreement  amongst 
tbem,  in  the  terms  irherein  they  expressed  their  views  of  those 
doctrines  which  &om  dirorse  stand-points  tliey  were  called  upon 
to  assert  and  to  defend.  Bat  the;  praotioallj  recognised  the 
jHrinoiple  that  substantial  agreement  may  exist  ander  dirersitj  of' 
stat«nent:  and  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to  onrselTes  to  recognise 
the  same  principle  in  interpreting  their  writings.  They,  for  ex- 
ample, agreed  folly  and  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  jutl^eatum 
ig  faith  (d&ne ;  diat  is,  as  distinct  from  all  personal  or  snbjectiTe 
merit  or  desert  on  the  part  of  the  justified ;  and  hold  that  this 
justification  was  by,  through,  or  on  account  of  the  impntation 
of  tiie  merits  or  rightoouaness  of  Christ ;  though  there  may  be 
found  slight  and  unimportant  variations  in  the  fonns  of  their  state- 
ment of  this  truth,  (  as  in  the  oelebrated  passage  in  Bncer,  over 
wliich  Grotins  and  Rivetns  had  their  fbolish  controversy.)  But 
Ae  great  fact  itself  was  avowed;  and  none  doubted  it  of  all  the 
early  reformed  Church.  But  when  the  later  among  them,  along 
with  their  Buccessors,  attempted  in  more  peaceful  times  to  define 
tbe  exact  import  of  some  of  the  terms  employed  in  stating  the 
doctrine,  they  difiered  somewhat;  and  the  result  was,  a  multitude 
of  (piestions  were  started  in  relation  to  them :  as  for  example, 
Does  faith  pertun  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  will  t  Is  the  passive 
or  active  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  both,  imputed  in  justifica- 
tion ?  ( a  question  started  by  Karg  of  Wittemberg,  about  1564.) 
And  in  laboring  after  a  punctilious  exactness  of  definition,  the 
influence  of  their  early  mental  training  was  manifested.  Bat  the 
question,  whether  AcUuu's  guilt  was  imputed  for  condemnation; 
and  whetJier  Christ's  righteoosnees  was  imputed  for  justification ; 
mu  never  liHgeUed  hy  them.  The  man  who  would  hare  denied  or 
disputed  either  the  one  or  the  other,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  an  enemy  to  tiv  reformed  fiuth.  In  all  their  presentations  of 
Christian  doctrine  these  great  truths  are  fonnd  in  dieir  length 
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.and  bnadtfi  aod  folliMU ;  ki^  nothing  bnt  ignanniM  iroold  t«ii- 
toro  to  cftll  it  in  qoestton.  But  vi^  all  tbur  efforts  to  fctn 
themselTflB  from  Ut«  bvbifou  tecbniecdogy  «f  sebolMticinn, 
bodi  in  philosophy  and  theology,  they  could  not  change  at  onoe 
their  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression ;  as  may  be  seen 
abundantly  exemplified  in  all  their  attempted  refinements  on  the 
great  and  admitted  facts  of  their  own  recognized  theology.  The 
sovereignly  of  God  in  the  whole  matter  of  human  salration  was 
asserted  fblly  and  oniTeisally,  just  as  it  had  been  asserted  by 
Augustine ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  refine  diereon  the  diverse 
philoaopbies  of  the  contending  sects  of  Scholasticism  were  at 
length  called  in  to  assist.  They  indeed  quoted  Plato  and  Aris* 
totle ;  but  often  reasoned  and  refined  witb  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, 
Ockham,  &c.  The  W^  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, was  made  the  key-note  of  some ;  while  tJte  Immutable 
Juriice  of  God  became  the  key-note  of  others :  the  former  rea- 
soning themselres  into  what  has  since  been  called  Supralapiori' 
anism ;  and  the  latter  into  Infralapaananum.  *  And  hereupon  an 
embittered  controversy  began;  which  continued  until  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Socinian  and  Remonstrant  schools  apprized  them 
of  the  &ct  that  matters  of  direct  practical  importance  demanded 
iihdr  attention.  A  large  volume  might  be  properly  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  several  points  here  referred  to. 

The  iact  of  Adam's  headship  of  the  human  family ;  and  that 
all  the  race  were  federally  represented  by  him ;  to  the  extent,  too, 
that  had  he  obeyed  the  l^ivioe  mandate  all  his  descendants  would 
have  been  as  a  consequence  or  certain  result  made  partakers  with 
him  of  the  happy  effecto  of  his  obedience ;  as  all  have  been  madd 
partakers  of  Uie  anhappy  effects  of  his  disobedience ;  is  a  fact 
which  was  universally  regarded  by  them  as  fundamental  in  theol- 
ogy ;  and  the  pretense  of  the  Bociniana,  and  of  some  of  the  earlier 
Bemonstrants,  that  they  also  recognised  the  whole  of  the  truth 
involved  therein,  by  the  admisBion  that  Adam  represented  his 
natural  descendants  as  a  parent  represents  his  children ;  and  that 
CSiriBt  is  truly  the  head  of  his  redeemed  inasmuch  as  he  prepared 
the  way  for  their  salvation  and  acceptance  with  God ;  was  nni- 
•  Afilaptanan  h  Uw  kstiUiMu  of  MtpralqpMHun,  !•  inuworat*  and  onainij 
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■vvnaSj  deBooneed  bj  the  B«fi>nBed  Cbnrdi  hi  an  alter  denial 
«f  the  Heftdah^}  bodi  of  Adam  and  of  (SaiaL  Tluk  onifem 
doctrine  «i  the  sabjeet  is  thui  bnnAj  and  correctly  stated  by 
Wwkdeline: 

TJt  eeenndi  Adami,  hoc  est  Chrud,  juBtitia  nobis  impatatnr  ad 
ritam :  uo  primi  Adami  injastltu  nobis  imputata  ad  mortem  est 
Hino  Theologi  monent,  Adamum  non  peocasse  ut  personam  BingnUrem ; 
■ed  genus  bnmannm  tanqnam  in  stirpe  et  origins  representasae ;  ideo- 
qne  peocatom  qua  imputari  oniTerao  generi  bnmano.  * 

Aaannung  the  troth  of  the  great  ecriptnral  doctrine  of  Divine 
predeatJnation,  aa  all  both  Lntheraa  and  reformed  substantially 
did  at  the  outset,  the  difficulty  arose  to  Keconcile  the  doctrine 
with  the  eijually  admitted  truth  of  the  reeponsihility  <^  the  crea- 
ture ;  and  of  his  conceded  aocountability  to  God  for  his  thoaghta, 
vords  and  actions.  And  the  grand  nodus  was  (as  in  the  time 
ef  Augustine,)  how  to  explain  the  &1I  of  our  first  pweats,  or 
the  introduction  of  lin  into  the  world,  so  as  to  maintaia  predes- 
tination without  either  making  God  the  author  of  ein,  or  destroy- 
ing the  accountability  of  man.  Luther,  in  his  treatise  De  Servo 
Afbitrio,  took  the  highest  ground,  denying  utterly  that  the  crea- 
tnre  had  freedom  of  will ;  and  MeUncUion  acoepted  and  eadofsed 
faia  statements  hereon.  Both,  subsequently,  mocUfied  their  news ; 
tbongh  others  who  had  become  convinced  by  the  argument  still 
retained  the  doctrine  which  it  defended.  In  the  discoeaions  on 
Election  and  Reprobation,  the  same  qaestioB,  so  to  speak,  became 
intensified,  ( as  we  shall  hare  occasion  to  remark  more  fully  her^ 
aiter; )  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  the  reprobate  wer«  created 
in  order  that  they  might  be  damned,  and  to  show  forth  the  power 
and  severity  of  God.  By  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  Ghnrcb 
discarded  and  denounced  this  doctrine  aa  soon  as  a  thorough  dia- 
onssion  of  the  subject  had  evinced  its  true  character.  Otheiv, 
however,  retained  it;  and  some  who  admitted  the  premises  sought 
to  shelter  themselves  against  the  consequences  of  jan  open  avowal 
of  the  conolasioo,  by  taking  refuge  in  Uie  distinction  between  tht 
revealed  and  secret  purposes  of  God.  And  it  was  in  immediall 
connection  with  these  speenlations  on  the  accountability  of  man 

•  Cluiit.  Theologia.    p.  348.    Aaa»  leU. 
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thfti  tlw  doetiiae  of  impotetioB  was  hn>«g]it  forth  again  tm  h 
uore  putiealu  oonudention,  u  will  b«  Men  precently.  And 
m  &Md  hardly  add  that  ia  Has  eonneotion  ire  find  no  little 
eonloaion  in  the  discaaiion  itself.  It  w&s  nnirwsally  admitted 
that  the  race  wai  condemned  to  death  for  Adam's  transgression ; 
bat  those  vbo  maintained  that  creatioa  itself  was  <«ily  »  means 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ont  the  decree  of  election ;  and  who 
held  that  sin  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  the  lost  were  rep- 
robated ;  *  excogitated  in  the  same  connection,  and  as  an  ont- 
gtowth  and  ntteranee  of  the  same  principle,  the  idea  that  the 
imputatioB  of  sin  was  what  has  since  been  technioallj  called 
taUeeedent  and  immeditUs,  and  not  in  eotaequenea  of  inhgriied  or 
pariieipated  ffwilt  and  deprav^.  Moral  cormption  was  not  the 
gronnd  of  reprobation,  said  they ;  nor  was  it  the  ground  but  the 
resnlt  of  imputation.  The  argument  was  used  in  both  cases,  and 
is  equally  applicable  to  both.  And  hence  it  has  been  alleged  in 
our  own  day,  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  and 
of  the  federal  relation  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  that  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  as  originally  received  and  taught  by  the  Reformed 
Charch  involved  a  mysterious  identity  of  the  race  with  Adam,  so 
that  his  act  was  their  act ;  or,  at  least,  a  literal  transfer  from  him 
to  them  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  sin  by  which  he  fell.  But 
nothing  can  justify  such  a  representation  as  this ;  for  never  did 
the  Reformed  Church  entertain  the  idea  of  personal  identification 
with  Adam,  or  of  the  transfer  of  moral  character,  as  in  any  way 
Involved  in  tiie  doctrine  of  federal  headship  and  imputation. 

Afi  to  tiie  terms  impute  and  tmptttation,  the  meaning  attached 
to  them  by  the  Reformed  Church  from  the  very  beginning  until 
ttOTT  is  one  and  nniform,  even  though  there  has  been  a  diveruty 
in  the  statements  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  formally  ex- 
pressed. As  to  the  term  itself,  Oomar,  in  his  Analytical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epiade  to  the  Romans,  chap,  iv,  remarks  that : 

"  Neither  the  Hebrew  term  2^iJ  nor  the  Gteek  \i>yi^i99iu  by  which 
Pan}  iatarprota  it ;  nor  even  the  Latin  mtpalare,  (as  is  shown  by  the 

•  "  Cramtlo  wt  tU  bImUobIi."  Oemar.  >'  DMMti  raprobalienia  mum  effieieM 
non  eat  p«cc»tB«i."  "Nb^bc  MUrmk  pTBTiBio  peocati  sBt  IftBiB  dtorMi  npro- 
bationia ;  nt  argmMBta  MqvBBtU  BvliwaBt."    Ptlmna, 
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«iaga  of  (^d  luthon,)  hu  bj  ittalf  a  s|wm&I  aigiufti»tio»;  bat  tt 
mMns  ganentll;  to  rqatUe,  aieem,  adjvdtft,  owri&a  or  aHrf&ufc,  ic>h«(&«r 
it  be  done  Irvlj/  or  oihenoi$e :  Bor  hu  uy  pUee  been  cited  either  from 
the  Saored  Soriptniei  or  from  approved  aatbon  of  the  Ungnagef 
which  proTee  the  oontnry.  * 

TnrrettiQ  folly  sustaios  this : 

' '  Verbum  tmputattdi  quod  Heh.  est  ^V'J,  Gnocis  xoyi^mSiu  vel  ftt- 
xaytl*,  bifariam  posee  sumi,  vel  proprie  vel  inaproprie.  Impropric  aa- 
putari  dioitur  alicui,  id  quod  fecit  ipse,  vel  habet,  qunm  niminim  prop- 
terea  pnemium  vel  pmna  illi  deoernitur.  Ut  peccadm  impulari  dicituf 
impiit.  2  Sam.  zix :  19,  Ac.  Proprie  est  eum,  qui  aliquid  non  fecit, 
habere  ao  ii  feciaset;  et  vioisBcra  noQ  imputare,  est  eum  qui  aliquid 
fecit,  habere  ac  si  non  fecisaet ;  &c.  f 

Nothing  IB  more  false  than  the  assertion  tliat  these  terms  in  their 
scriptural  usage  never  mean  to  <ucr3>e  to  an  individu/d  that  vhiek 
is  not  by  hU  own  pergonal  act  or  demerit,  hi»  owtif  as  mj  inteUi* 
gent  examination  would  evince.  And  even  KnappX  avers  that 
theologians  "  for  the  most  part  vill  agree  that  the  phrase,  Chd 
imputet  the  nn  of  our  progenUor»  to  their  posterity,  means,  that /or 
the  sin  commuted  hy  our  progenUors  God  puntehes  their  de- 
aeendatUt." 

The  doctrine  as  held  by  the  ancient  Jews  expressed  merely  the 
fact  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  had  sinned  in  his  person, 
and  that  thus  man  was  deprived  of  the  immortal  happiness  fojr 
which  be  was  created,  and  became  the  heir  of  death.  (Compare 
Wisdom  ii ;  28,  24,  and  Sirach  zxt  :  32. )  And  this  seems  like- 
vise  to  have  been  the  earliest  view  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  was 
asserted  and  defended  by  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Aogustioe,  Aa. 
(See  the  texts  to  which  they  referred  in  support  of  it,  in  VostU 
Sittoria  Pdoffiana,  pp.  134-276. )  Bat  diat  this  emphatic  as- 
sertion of  the  natural  headship  of  Adam  did,  in  their  estimation, 
exclude  or  was  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  his  federal  head- 
ship, is  an  idle  dream. 

Since  the  Beformatioo  different  views  fakve  been  entertained 
of  the  doctrine ;  to  two  of  which  it  will  be  proper  here  to  refer 

•  Opera,  I,  p.  WT.  T  Op«r»,  n,  pp.  668,  6TO. 

t  OuisUan  TliMlogr.    fUet.  70,  p.  M8. 
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before  ire  proceed :  tiie  first  of  thwe  we  reject  as  BDBapp<«ted 
utd  erroneooB ;  irbile  we  regard  the  seooDd  as  tbe  view  eatar- 
tftioed  by  the  Reformed  Church,  and  u  preiented  for  our  sooep- 
tanee  ia  the  Word  of  God. 

The  former  of  these  views  is  thus  preeented  hj  Dr.  Ho4^,  of 
PriscetoD: 

"  Same  hold  that  in  virtue  of  a  coveuuit  entered  into  by  Ood  wiUi 
Adam,  not  only  for  himaelf  but  for  all  his  posterity,  he  was  constitu- 
ted their  head  and  representative.  And  in  aonsequeuoe  of  tbie  relation, 
his  act,  (as  every  other  of  a  public  persoa  acting  as  such,)  was  consid- 
ered Uie  act  of  all  those  whom  he  represented.  When  he-  sinoed, 
therefore,  they  sinned,  not  actually  bnt  virtually;  when  he  fbll,  tbej 
tM.  Henoe  the  penalty  be  incurred  comes  on  them.  Qod  legaida  and 
treats  them  as  oovenani-breakers,  withholds  from  them  thoee  oommuui- 
cationswbieh  produced  bis  image  on  the  soul  of  Adam  at  bis  first  crea- 
tion ;  so  that  tbe  result  is  destitution  of  righteousneea  and  oorrupticB 
of  nature.  Atcording  to  thi»  tneui,  hereditary  dtpravilj/  follow*  at  a 
penal  eeilfrom  Adam't  tin,  and  it  tuii  the  ground  of  itt  tmputation  to 
men.  Thit,  aecording  to  our  widerttanding  of  it,  it  atentiaUy  the  old 
Calvinittic  doctrine.  Thit  it  our  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
ttandardt  of  oitr  Chureh."  * 

The  other  view  to  which  we  refer  is  described  as  follows  by 
Dr.  Hodge,  though  not  accurately ;  and  it  is  the  main  design  of 
all  his  essays  on  impvtstion  to  refute  this  view  of  the  doobrine 
and  to  establiah  the  former.    His  words  are : 

'•  Otben  exclude  the  idea  of  imputalion  of  Adam't  tin,  hul  admit 
that  aU  Twen  derive  by  ordinary  generation  from  our  firtt  parent*  a 
eorrupf  nature,  tohiek  it  the  grovnd,  even  prior  to  actual  trantgrettumi, 
of  their  expoture  to  condemnation.  This  is  essentially  tbe  view  of 
Plaonna,  against  which,  u  we  endeavored  to  show,  tbe  C&lvinistio 
world  of  his  time  protested.  This  is  tbe  view,  in  tbe  main,  of  Stapfer, 
and  in  one  place  of  Edwards.  This  ia  Dr.  Dwigbt's  doctriua,  and  tiiat 
of  many  others.  Most  of  the  older  advocates  of  this  opinion  retained 
at  least  tbe  name  of  imputation,  but  made  the  inherent  corruption  of 
mm  the  ground  of  it."  f 

Without  pansing  here  to  point  out  the  iuaccuraciee  of  this 
whole  representation,  ( which  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 

■  Priooelon  Eukji,  toI.  L,  pp.  IST,  186.  t  Uem,  g.  166. 
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ODDrw  of  oar  disouHdon, )  we  ehall  preaendy  offer  »  Btatemeitf 
in  the  laagntge  of  titoee  irho  eatertain  it,  of  the  doctrine  here 
referred  to.  Aod  the  reader  will  be  able  ftoia  ow  SBbseqaeut 
citation  of  testimonleH  to  detennine  wbioh,  of  the  two  views  hen 
presented  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  Calvinistio  Ghorcb.  The  doctrine,  as  we  bold  it,  and  ae 
will  be  seen,  admits  both  the  natural  and  federal  headship  of 
Adam,  (the  caput  natuToie  and  the  caput  morale;)  and  ite  enp- 
porters,  inetead  of  making  the  distinction  between  mediate  and  im- 
mediate imputation ;  and  attempting  to  explicate  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  &om  either,  ( as  Dr.  Hodge  so  laboriously  essays  to 
do ; )  wryoirt  the  two  and  maintain  them  to  he  int^raUe. 

As  to  FlaonuB  —  through  whose  name  Dr.  Hodge  in  all  his 
esaays  above  referred  to,  endeavors  to  throw  the  od^un  of  faereay 
apon  all  who  dissent  from  his  doctrine  of  anteoedeDt  or  immediate 
imputation,  *  and  of  whom  he  apparently  knows  nothing  except 
wb&t  is  detailed  respecting  him  in  De  Moor  and  Turrettin — it 
may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  "  the  protest  of 
the  Galvinistic  world  "  against  his  views,  however  understood,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  endorsement  of  the  doctrine  of  imm^iate 
imputation.  Dr.  Hodge  has  strenuously  labored  to  make  the 
contrary  impression ;  bat  why  he  has  endeavored  to  do  this  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Flacnns  invented  the  formal  distinction 
between  mediate  and  immediate  imputation;  and  Dr.  Hodge 
has  adopted  it,  and  endeavors  to  explicate  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  from  the  stand-point  thus  assumed ;  but  "  the  protest  of  the 
Calvioistio  world  "  was  agaiiai  the  ditttaction  itielf  as  contrary  to 
the  approved  theology  of  theBeformed.  This  Dr.  Hodge  could 
have  learned  even  from  the  work  of  De  Moor.  A  single  instance, 
and  all  that  we  can  here  stop  to  adduce,  will  evince  this  to  be  so. 
The  celebrated  snd  learned  Walch,  as  cited  by  De  Moor,  f  after 
referring  to  FlaCKUS  and  explaining  the  import  of  imfoediate  u»- 
jnitation,  adds : 

"  Illam  rajecit  Plaotens ;  hano  verb,  uve  mediatMi,  admiait.     Jia 

•  8m  Prlneeton  Esujs,  toI.  I.,  pp.  146,  U7,  IGO,  168,  1TB,  182,  18S,  19fi  ud 
left  :  Md  PriQCttton  Kepertor;,  for  I860,  pp.  S48,  3U,  Sl$. 
tT<HD.iU.   Ci«.lft.   BMt.82.   ^888. 
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nee  iptvm  PecMlmt  Ori^JMlt,  ntejpvxad  Adamitiet  Imfrntatwntm  A 
H  wpedaiaM  ;  ud  tertmn  (atiAim  htgm  modum  ntgaeit ;  fitentitt  taiM% 
qni  ei  se  opponeient  .*. .  So*  wtntm^M  /mptilafumMn,  ipMn  dteinU,  «1 
WNWMdMtam  e(  tN«<iialaf»  eoiy'iM^irodam  «<  adiniaendam  ttat  aeuttfflo- 
Mw.  Admmiu  cotieidenndiu  ort  non  UBtam  at  mpnt  HBtnnJa ;  «e4 
etUm  nt  oaput  monle  aire  fiBdenla.  Hino  et  posteri  q^n  dnpIiMm 
earn  eo  nexum  bkbent,  et  iuttii»l«iii  et  inont«in.  Pro  hoe  dvpllol 
nezn  dnpUeem  qnoqae  Impotfttioiua  rfttion«u  Adamoa  in  se  eontinel^ 
quod  et  Pmnlas  Awmm.  r :  12,  18,  19,  oonfirmat.  Qwk  jwtm  Ha  iwd^ 
AimkI  iiftei^ium  etl  JPlaaaum  ffraviur  erroMe,  ac  momentum  otrnftwerfwa 


Let  tliis  mffice  for  tlie  present,  bo  Eur  u  Placseas  is  co&eerned. 

As  to  the  Tiew  which  Dr.  Hodge  assails  aa  uitaigonistifi  to  hif 
immediate  inpatation  aoheme,  uid  which  he  represents  nnder  the 
tide  of  tHsdiate  imputation,  we  shall  in  order  to  do  him  fbll  jvitioe 
^e  it  as  presented  by  bot^  Stapfer  and  Edwards,  to  whom  ha 
baa  refwred  as  incnieating  it.  Edwards,  in  Part  IV,  chap,  iii, 
of  his  work  on  Origindl  Sin,  ( the  "  one  place "  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Hodge, )  remarks  as  follows : 

"  The  fint  being  of  an  evil  disposiUon  ia  a  ohild  of  Adan,  wherabj 
he  is  disposed  to  approve  the  Bin  of  his  Sret  fiither,  so  fkr  as  to  imply  a 
ftill  and  perfeot  emuaU  of  heart  to  it,  I  Utiak,  w  not  to  6e  looked  vpom 
OM  a  eviuequeneeo/ the  imptUi^vm  of  that  first  tin,  taij  man  ibvaibe  tail 
consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  ia  the  aot  of  Binning ;  whioh  was  not 
eenseqnent  on  the  impntalion,  bnt  rather  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of 
natore.  Indeed  the  derivation  of  the  e'ril  disposition  to  Adam's  pos- 
terity, or  rather  the  oo-exitte»ee  of  the  evil  disposition  implied  in 
Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the  root  and  branckei,  u  a  ctmeequence  of  the 
•Mon  that  the  wim  AiUhor  of  the  world  hat  eetabUi^d  betteeen  Adam 
«md  hit  potleritji ;  bvt  not  properljf  a  eonteqitenee  of  the  impvlation  of 
Am  tin;  nay,  it  rather  antKtdetU  toil  a*  it  vsa*  in  Adam  Atmael^.  Tha 
firU  d^travity  of  heart,  and  the  impntation  of  that  tin,  are  both  the  eon- 
aequeneet  of  that  ettablithed  vnion  ;  butj/et,  in  nteh  order,  that  the  eoii 
Htpoiiiioa  itjint,  and  the  charge  of  gmU  eotmqitent,  a*  it  woi  m  lh» 
coae  of  Adam  himtdf" 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  passage,  and  in  iUnstration 
of  its  meaning,  he  qnotes  largely  from  the  Theologva  PoUmiea 
of  Stapfer;   and  among  other  eztracta  the  following  is  ginn 
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frcn  Tom.  ir.,  S«et.  78,  Utd  from  the  note  Bpp«id«d  thereto.  The 

translatiwi  ifl  that  of  Edwsrda : 

"  The  impaUtion  of  Adam's  fint  lin  oonsista  in  notbii^  else  tluB 
tkii,  that  his  posteritj  are  viewed  u  in  tlie  suae  place  with  their  father, 
and  are  like  him.  But  seeing,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  alnadj 
prored,  God  might,  according  to  his  own  rightaooi  judgment,  whiek 
was  founded  on  his  most  righteoos  law,  giro  Adam  a  posteritj  that 
were  like  himielf;  and  indeed  it  oould  not  be  otherwise,  aceording  to 
the  very  lawB  of  natore ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  rightaona  judg- 
ment impate  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inumuch  as  to  giro  Adam  a  poster- 
itj  like  himielf,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them,  is  one  and  the  aame 
thing.  And  therefore  if  the  tbrmer  be  not  contrary  to  the  difine  per- 
fbctiong,  so  neither  is  the  latter."  ...  . "  Oor  adtenariei  contend  with 
na  chiefly  on  dtia  acccnnt,  that  aocoidlng  to  onr  doctrine  of  original 
■in,  inoh  an  iw^vtation  of  the  Snt  sin  ie  muntained,  whereby  God, 
without  any  regard  to  nniversal  native  comipftbn,  esteenu  all  Adam'a 
posterity  ae  gttilig,  aad  holds  them  as  liable  to  condemnation,  jrare^ 
on  aoooont  of  that  sinfal  act  of  their  first  parent ;  so  that  they  without 
any  respect  had  to  to  their  own  tin,  and  bo,  as  iiMooent  in  themMlvea, 
are  destined  to  eternal  punishment . . . .  /  have  therefore  ever  been  earefvi 
to  sAtne,  OuU  they  do  iNJCRlonSLY  fig>poie  thete  thingt  to  be  leparaUd 
jn  omr  doctrine  vohich  art  by  no  meant  to  be  wparated.  The  whole  of 
the  controversy  they  have  with  na  abont  this  matter,  evidentiy  arises 
from  this,  that  they  snppoee  the  mediate  and  the  imTnediate  impatation 
are  distiogaisbed  one  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ception, bat  in  reality.  And  so  indeed  they  consider  imputation  only 
aa  immediate  and  abstractedly  from  the  mediate;  when  yet  ow  divine* 
tt^ppote,  that  neither  ought  to  be  coniidered  igmrately  from  the  other  : 
( cam  tamen  Theologi  nostri  neittram  ab  altera  separandam  velint ) 
There/ore  I  choie  not  kiute  amy  tueh  diilinetitm,  or  to  tiippote  amy  meh 
tking,  in  what  I  have  taid  on  the  tid^eet;  bat  only  have  endeavored  to 
explain  the  thing  itself,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  divine  attribntes. 
And  there/ore  I  hone  every  where  conjoined  both  thete  coacepOone  am- 
Mming  the  imputation  of  thefnt  tin  at  inteparable  ;  and  judged  that 
one  ovght  never  to  be  eonndered  without  the  other  :  [  at  licet  et  hie  ab 
bac  distinotione  abstinnerim,  utramqne  tamen  impntationem  verbis 
meis  invotveiim,  nee  reipsa  k  Theolcgomm  noetrorum,  vel  ipains  etiam 
Apostoli  Fauli,  sententia  disoeaserim.  *  ]      While  I  have  been  writing 

*  Ike  eUoa*  between  the  bn>ok«U  raaden  Ui«  qootatlon  contiauoua. 
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thif  DOto,  TammiUed  alt  ike  ij/iUnu  of  divinity  wJiich  I  have  by  me,  that 
I  might  lee  what  uku  the  true  and  geKtiine  opinion  of  our  chief  dtuwiet 
in  Oiit  affair  ;  and  I  fou»d  they  were  of  the  mune  mind  with  me  ;namefy, 
that  theK  two  kindt  of  imputation  are  by  w>  meant  to  be  loparated,  or  to 
be  eonndertd  ahitraeiedly  oae  from  the  other,  but  that  one  do«s  (  neoM- 
ntilj)  inTolve  tlie  other." 

la  support  of  tbifl  Btatenwat  he  then  cites  lurgely  from  both 
VUrifiga  ud  Lan^ut,  vho  folly  snstuD  the  representatiwi, 
though  Dr.  Hodge  attempts  to  deny  it  in  respect  to  Lunpiiu, 

If  ^ese  things  are  so,  ( and  tliat  they  are  will  be  fully  shown 
in  the  eeqtiel, )  then  Dr.  Hodge  has  committed  sereral  grievous 
errors  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  1.  He  errs  with  Flacffins 
against  the  whole  reformed  theology,  by  allowing  the  distinction 
at  all.  For  down  to  the  time  of  Flacteua  it  never  bad  been 
formally  made  or  allowed,  except  impliedly  by  the  Sapralapsa- 
rians;  and  when  made  by  him  it  was  almost  asiversally  dis- 
allowed by  the  Calvinistic  Church.  2.  He  errs  against  the  whole 
of  the  approved  theology  of  the  Reformed  by  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plicate &e  doctrine  of  original  sin,  on  the  ground  of  that  dis- 
tinctioD,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  immediate  imputation.  And 
8.  He  errs  against  the  same  true  Calvinistio  theology;  and  against 
plun  matter  of  fact;  and  against  his  brethren  of  the  present  age ; 
by  maintaining  that  all  who  do  not  recognize  this  distinction,  but 
refuse  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation  as  presented 
by  himself,  do  not  really  hold  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  it 
was  entertained  by  the  Reformed  Church ;  but  are  mediate  im- 
potationiste  and  followers  of  Flaceeus.  But  of  these  thiogs  more 
hereafter. 

Before  passing  on,  we  a^k  attention  in  this  connection,  and  as 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  present 
time,  whose  doctrine  on  this  subject  has  been  arraigned  aa  a 
departore  from  the  approved  theology  of  Calvinism,  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  In  speaking  of  the  nature  of  original  sin  be 
remarks  that : 

"  Its  first  element  is  the  gnilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.  By  which  it  meant 
that  on  aeeount  ofovr  natural  and  covenanted  relaliont  with  Adam,  we 
are  eonatdertd  and  treated  predtely  at  we  would  have  been,  ifeaeh  ^f  vm 
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had -ptnonaOf  dime  tohat  Adam  did.  The  gvilt  of  Adun's  firtt  nn  U 
Impaled  to  lus  posterity.  There  is  doabtleas  a.  wide  difereaoe  between 
impoted  sin,  and  inherent  sin.  We,  howarer,  hsTC  both  —  uid  tliat 
aatarall^ ;  and  it  tend*  only  to  error  to  attempt  to  explicate  either  of 
(hem  tn  diareyard  of  the  other,  or  to  Kparaie  what  Ood  hat  wuIucoM^ 
united,  namely,  our  double  relation  to  Adam.  It  a  inflnitelj  eertuB, 
thftt  Qod  vonld  never  make  a  legnl  fiction  a  pretext  to  punish  as  sin- 
nen,  dependent  and  helpless  creatures  vho  were  aotuallj  innocent. 
The  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  affords  no  pretext  for  meh  k 
statement ;  because  tlut  was  done  by  the  ezpraas  consent  of  Christ,  and 
was,  in  every  respect,  the  most  atupendoua  proof  of  divine  grace. .  Nor 
is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ever  imputed  for  justification,  except  tO 
the  elect :  nor  ever  reoeired  except  by  faith,  which  is  a  grace  of  Hu 
Spirit  peculiar  to  the  renewed  soul.  In  like  manner  the  tin  of  Adam 
it  imputed  to  vt,  but  Tteoer  trretpeetive  of  our  nature  and  itt  inherent 
ttn.  That  it,  tM  mutt  not  attempt  to  separate  Adam,'t  federal  from  hii 
itaiaral  headthip  —  hy  the  union  of  Aokich  he  ii  the  ROOT  of  the  human 
race  ;  tince  vie  have  not  a  particle  of  reaton  to  believe  that  the  former 
wovld  ever  have  existed  viithout  the  latter.  Nay,  Christ  to  become  our 
federaJ  head,  had  to  take  our  nature."* 

What  any  intelligent  man  can  mean  by  deaonncing  audi  a 
representation  of  the  subject  as  Placeea/M»m;  or  aa  a  departilte 
from  the  approved  theology  of  Cal?mtem ;  is  truly  hard  to  de- 
termine. And  that  our  readers  may  perceive  the  precise  nature 
of  our  difBculty  herein,  we  ehall  now  lay  before  them  the  decision 
of  the  National  Synod  of  the  French  Reformed  Churches,  at 
Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  164f>,  before  which  the  doctrioe  of 
FlacseoB  was  arraigned ;  and  which,  after  examining,  condonned 
it  in  these  words :  f  * 

"  Whereas,  a  report  has  been  made  to  the  Synod  of  certain  writ- 
ings, (i.e.  those  of  Placsens, )  printed  and  msnuBoript,  by  wMch 
the  nature  of  original  ein  is  made  to  consist  solely  in  the  hereditary 
eorrnption,  originally  residing  in  all  men,  but  the  imputation  of  the  firtt 
nn  of  Adam  u  denied;  the  Synod  condemns  the  aforesaid  doctrine,  ao 

*  Tie  EhouUdj/i  0/  Q»d  OhjtetiBelg  ton^dertd,  bj  Dr.  BrMklnridge.  pp.  498 
409. 

t  Th«  decision  I>  giian  in  De  Moor,  ul  lupro.  We  cite  It  •*  presented  bj  Dr. 
Hodp  tn  Pilooeton  Euayi,  toI.  l,  p.  1S5.  Tha  itslica  are  our  awn  here,  and 
la  all  the  otbtr  qnolatlens. 
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fiH'  at  U  reOriett  tkt  nation  «f  original  «wt  (o  (%<  mfre  Tuni^arjf  em'- 
wiifiiot^v/ Adam' tpotl»nlf,  excluding  the  ia^iUatUm  of  Ole  fint  ra  (y 
which  he  fell;  and,  andn  tha  ponalty  of  ociuares  of  «U  kindB,  forbidi 
sll  paaton,  profeuon,  ud  othen,  who  may  treat  Uua  iiU^joot,  to  depart 
from  the  OViDinon  opuoion  of  att  ProUMtant  churchet,  which,  betide* 
eom^tum,  Aove  alwaj/i  achtotoledged  the  aforetaid  in^putation  to  -lAc 
whole poilerity  of  Adam.  And  [tb«  National  Synod]  oommandB  all 
synods  and  claMoa,  in  taking  itepe  for  the  reception  of  Btudenta  into 
the  ucted  ministry,  to  require  of  them  sobBoripdon  to  this  BtatatA." 

Here,  then,  is  the  oondemnatioo  of  the  doctrine  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Plaosens ;  and  we  only  aak  of  the  intelligent  reader 
to  decide  for  himself  irhetfaer  there  is  the  remotest  oonneotloQ 
between  the  doctrine  thne  condemned,  and  the  doctrine  preBented 
above  from  Edwards,  Stapfer  and  Breckinridge ;  and  which  Dr. 
Hodge  has  so  stadioasl/  and  so  freqnentlj  represented  as  esseo- 
tiall;  the  same  with  it.  That  Placieus  was  misunderBtood,  will, 
we  presume,  appear  in  the  sequel.  Bat  between  the  doctrine 
here  attributed  to  him,  and  the  doctrine  presented  above,  ( and 
which  Dr.  Hodge  has  labored  to  confound  with  it, )  there  is  as 
plain  and  radical  a  difference  as  that  existing  between  the  doc- 
trine advocated  \>j  Dr.  Hodge,  and  that  which  we  hare  cited 
from  the  writers  above  referred  to.  For  while  he  condemns 
Plaoseus,  he  adopts  Iiia  diBtinctioQ ;  but  they,  while  they  reject  the 
doctrines  of  Flaosens,  reject  also  his  distinctioD.  * 

The  claim  of  Dr.  Hotjge  that  our  standards  sustain  the  view 
which  he  advocates,  must  be  taken  <mm  grano  lalit.  He  is  him- 
Be)f  very  far  from  being  uniformly  consistent  in  t^e  statement 
of  his  views ;  and  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped  his  observation 

*  And  jit  Dr.  Hodgi  doe«  not  hc«it»t«  to  ftffirm  In  the  followlnf  nost  eiplioit 
tarma,  the  identitj  of  tlie  two :  "  Tht  doelriM  0/ ^fiiaardi  U  prtcMg  UM  vhteh 
wattoformtilgTiftetedichtnpftitiHtd^  Ptaeait."  P.  IbMya,  I.,  p.  160.  It  mi^- 
tainly  IB  amniing  to  Mulder  tttU  inMOurat*  and  dofmatloal  UHTBration  tlong- 
■ida  of  the  following  staWment,  in  which  a  Jonathan  Edwarda  is  repreaentad 
aa  writing  agauut  the  Tiewa  of  Plaoana:  "  Cnn  Dan.  VUMw,  Anglua,  an.  1711., 
In  Tractaln  qnodam  erroFen  Jotaa  Ptaeai  de  pteealo  Adami,  potteru  fjia  Ron 
tagmtaia,  reMxjueret,  Jonatk.  Skardmt,  tt  ex  Garmanla  Joe,  OmptiAtm,  naetu 
eit  BdTeraarioo."  JoK  Alphont.  TumiUni,  CbatpmA  SitU  Hcclet.,  evm  ookImh- 
■ationt,  &a.  p.  S36.  EalH,  1750.  The  refereaoo,  ol  coune,  is  not  t«  the  treatiu 
ef  Edwards  en  Original  81b. 
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that  oxa  stMkdanls  sostain  m  fiiUj  and  m  inieqiitToe^y  the  doc- 
trine which  he  opposes,  as  they  do  the  doctrine  which  he  adro- 
eates;  which  can  only  be  «zpluned  on  the  ground  that  the 
assembly  of  dirines  did  not  recogniEe,  as  he  does,  the  distinction 
between  mediate  uid  immediate  imputation,  *  but  took  the  riew 
of  the  matter  which  the  Church  had  ever  taken,  and  which  is 
illastrated  by  the  extract  from  Walch  on  a  preceding  page.  Yet 
Dr.  Hodge,  after  carefully  defining  the  view  which  he  entertains, 
(and  as  exhibited  by  us  on  a  previous  page,)  adds: 

"  This,  according  to  oar  aaderatandiDg  of  it,  is  esseiitiaUy  the  old 
GsMniatio  doctriae.  Thit  u  our  doe&^ne,  and  the  dQctrint  of  the 
$landardt  of  our  Church.  For  they  make  original  sin  to  oontUt,  IM, 
is  Uie  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin ;  2adlj,  the  want  of  original  righteons- 
nesB ;  and  Sdly,  the  oorrnptiou  of  our  whole  natuie." 

And  he  repeats  this  asBeveration  Bubstantially  a  number  of 
times. 

Now  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  effort  to  explicate  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal Bin  from  the  stand-point  of  immediate  or  antecedent  impu- 
tation, declares  (and  he  repeats  tt  in  every  form  of  expression,) 
that  "  the  want  of  original  righteouBueBB,"  and  "  the  cormption 
of  our  whole  nature,"  are  iJie  punishment  of  imputed  sin.  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  utterly  diBcarda,  as  erroneous,  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  mediate 
and  immediate  imputation,  and  who  contend  that  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  should  be  explained  without  reference  to  it.  But 
where,  within  the  whole  compass  of  our  standards,  does  he  find 
anything  to  justify  such  a  representation?  In  Chap.  VI.  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  it  is  stated,  that  our  first  parents  sinned 
and  "  fell  from  their  original  righteousness,  and  communion  with 
God,  and  to  became  dead  in  sin,  and  whoUy  defied  in  aU  the 
famdtia  and  parts  s^  sorul  and  body"  and  that  "  beitig  ih*  root  of 
oU  maTikind  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death 
in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  [that  is,  through  them  as  the 
root  of  all  mankind,  ]  to  oIZ  their  posterity  descending  from  them 
by  ordinary  generation;"  and  that  "from  this  original  eorruplion 
[that  is,  not  the  mere  imputed  guilt,  a«  Dr.  Hodge's  theory  would 

•  At  lh«  tim*  of  its  isHioa  (1048)  PImmui  hkd  not  luTMrted  Ms  AUImUob. 
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MRimfl,  bnt  the  Huae  deatk  in  dn  snd  ooimpted  SKtnre  thtu 
tfMivqwd,]  whenby  w«  are  utterly  indispoBed,  disabled,  utd  made 
opposite  to  ill  good,  and  wholly  indiDed  to  all  evil,  do  proceed 
all  actual  transgreniona."  The  same  truth  is  eqaally  mamfest 
from  the  coQolading  paragraph  of  the  chapter : 

"  Svery  nn,  both  ongiTial  and  acfuol,  being  a  tratugresuOD  of  the 
law  of  God  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth  in  Ut  own  nature  briTig  guilt 
HKpon  the  nnn«r,  wbereb;  be  ie  bound  over  to  the  wrath  of  Qod,  and 
eorw  of  the  law,  and  bo  made  Bubject  to  death,  with  all  nuBeries, 
spiritual,  temporal,  and  etemkl." 

Here,  likewise,  the  aforesaid  distinction  of  Dr.  Hodge  and 
PlacenB  is  clearly  ignored;  and  any  attempt  to  illoBtrate  and 
carry  it  oat  by  s  refe;«nce  to  this  passage  would  result  id  inde- 
scribable confn^on :  for  Dr.  Hodge  does  concede  that  none  of  tiie 
descendants  of  Adam  either  will  be,  or  conld  jnstly  be,  coDsigned 
to  the  eternal  wrath  of  Qod,  simply  on  account  of  Adam's  first 
siD,  though  his  logic  Bustains  not  the  conclusion. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Cateohism,  ve  find  the  very  same  disregard 
of  aniformit^  in  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  touching  this  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  in  the  answer  to  qneBtion  18,  we  hare  the 
order  to  which  Dr.  Hodge  refers  above,  to-wit:  guilt  of  Adam's 
first  sis ;  want  of  original  righteousness ;  corruption  of  our  whole 
natare.  But  the  answers  to  questions  16,  and  17,  explicitly 
declare  that  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam  "  tinned  in  him, 
and  feR  with  him  in  his  first  transgresuon ; "  and  that  "  the  FaU 
hroughi  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery."  Dr.  Hodge 
may  say  that  we  sinned  by  mputoHon,  and  that  the  guttt  thus 
imputed  brought  the  race  into  its  present  condition  as  a  penij 
consequence.  But  the  Catechism  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
the  simple  and  obvious  fact,  which  Dr.  Hodge  has  fuled  to  oV 
serve,  and  which  yet  is  patent  upon  the  whole  statement  of  the 
doctrine  aa  presented  in  our  standards,  ts  thai  they  attach  no  tm- 
portanee  ai  all  to  the  order  obterved  in  the  ttatement  of  the  topvst; 
(that  is,  whether  it  be  stated  aa  1.  guilt,  2.  depravity,  3.  death; 
or  1.  depravity,  2.  guilt,  8.  death; )  and  are  content  if  only  the 
topics  are  clearly  stated  in  the  connection ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Hodge  inopoaes  to  mat»  erery  thing  depend  upon  the  order 
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is  irhidi  tlie  topiet  we  Bteted.  Si&ee  the  time  of  PImkbiu  mon 
tttontion  has  been  girflo  to  the  order ;  and  the  hij^est  impw* 
tanoe  is  attsehed  to  it  by  tbeologiuis  who  synpatbiie  irith  the 
peouUar  TiewB  of  Dr.  Hodge.  Bat  an;  attempt  to  aathenticat* 
and  Terifj  BDoh  an  idea  by  appealing  to  the  earlier  Calviniatia 
divinoB  ( except  trhere  they  were  SupralapBarian, )  can  result  in 
nothing  bnt  confasion  and  perplexing  diBappointment  — so  tar  is 
it  ilrom  being  the  fact  that  the  Reformed  (%urch  hsa  ever  sanc- 
tioned the  viowa  of  Dr.  Hodge  ! 

Before  we  pass  on,  it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  be  presented 
with  an  illnstration  confirmatory  of  thia  representation ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  here  briefly  adrert  to  one  or  two  plun  and  obvious 
instances,  which  can  be  easily  Terified.  The  Calriniatio  sound- 
ness of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England  has  ever 
been  admitted  by  the  Reformed  Chorch ;  siid  yet  by  referring  to 
the  IXth  of  those  articles,  we  read  that — 

"  Uriginsl  sin  is  the  fault  and  oomiptlon  of  the  uatnre  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  la  engendered  ef  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby 
man  is  very  tu  gone  from  original  righteouanesa,  and  ia  of  bis  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  Inateth  always  contrary  to  the 
spirit ;  and  thereftire  in  every  person  horn  into  this  world,  it  deserreth 
Ood's  wrath  and  damnation." 

Here,  then,  all  the  topics  are  fonnd  clearly  and  most  forcibly 
expressed ;  bnt  the  order  of  their  statement  (which,  according  to 
Dr.  Hodge,  is  every  thing,)  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  given 
in  /Shorter  Cateohi»m,  Quest.  18.  (above  quoted.)  Instead  of 
being  as  there,  guUt,  depravity,  death ;  it  is  depramiy,  guUt,  dtaih. 

Another  instance  easy  of  verification,  is  that  of  Calvin.  In  his 
InttU.,  lih.  II.,  cap.  i.,  he  says : 

"  This  IB  that  hereditary  corraption  which  the  fathers  called  arufwaJ 
tin;  meaning,  by  win,  Ihe  depravation  of  a  nature  previoutly  good  an<2 
pure."  Sect.  5.  ....  "  We  ahall  not  find  Ae  origin  of  this  pollution, 
unless  we  asceod  to  the  first  parent  of  ub  all,  aa  to  the  fountain  which 
sends  forth  all  the  atreama."  .  .  .  .  "  And  therefore,  between  these  two 
persons  (  Adam  and  Christ)  there  is  thts  relation,  that  the  one  mined 
as  by  involving  us  in  his  destmotion,  the  other  by  tus  graee  has  re> 

stored  us  to  salvation." "  Our  nature  is  there  (  Bphea.  U :  3,) 

oharaoterised,  not  as  it  was  created  by  God,  bnt  as  it  was  vitiated  Is 
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Adam ;  becaose  it  wonld  be  anrauonkbla  to  make  God  t^o  xaOkoi  trf 
d«»th.  Adam  thetefore  oonaptad  bimaelf  in  aaolt  a  maaiwr,  tbat  Aft 
vmtayionbM  b«en  oommnniaated  from  bim  to  all  bis  oftpring."  Seot.  8, 

"To  remove  all  nnoertainty  and  mianadentaudiiig  od  this  anb- 

ject,  l«t  OB  define  original  sin.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  diBoius  all  tbe 
deflnitiona  given  by  writers  ;  I  aball  only  produce  one  wliicb  I  tbink 
perfeotlj  oonaiatent  vith  tbe  trath.  Original  aio,  tberefbre,  appean  to 
be  a  bemditary  pravity  and  oormptioa  of  our  nature,  diffoaed  tbrough 
all  the  parte  of  the  aonl :  readerinji  vt  obTUxnout  to  Ae  Divine  virath, 
tmd  producing  in  tu  thote  work*  vhieK  <A«  Scr^^lurt  calk  'workiq/ 
the  Jkth:  "   Sect.  8. 

Her«,  likewise,  the  order  of  Dr.  Hodge  ia  reTeraed ;  and  instead 
of  it  we  hare,  1.  depravity,  2.  gailt,  3.  death.  Id  other  words, 
no  sach  diBtioction  as  that  wMch  ia  made  by  both  Placiens  and 
Dr.  Hodge  is  attempted ;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  explicate  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  from  the  Btand-point  of  immediate  impu< 
tation ;  but,  while  a  clear  and  wide  distinction  is  observed  between 
imputed  sin  and  inherent  eormptjon,  the  iact  that  we  hare  both, 
And  that  nataraUj,  is  In  the  fiillcst  manner  recognised. 

The  importance  which  Dr.  Hodge,  and  those  who  sympathiie 
with  him  in  bis  views,  attach  to  the  order  of  these  tppics  which 
he  has  adopted,  and  abont  which  the  Reformed  Churob  (except 
the  Supralapaariana )  was  ao  utterly  indifierent,  may  be  learned 
from  one  of  his  latest  discussions  of  the  subject;  *  from  whieh 
we  offer  the  following  citation : 

"  We  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Dr.  Tbomwell  in  saying  that  this 
(t,  e.  Dr.  Baird'a  mediate  imputation  theory,)  is  snbstitating  absurdity 
for  obscurity.  Still  there  is  no  sin  in  abaurdity.  Bat  the  ease  is  very 
different  when  we  are  told  we  must  believe  this  dootriue,  because  other- 
wise Ch>d  would  be  nnjnst ;  or,  when  it  is  asserted  in  support  of  this 
Uieory,  tbat  the  judgments  of  Ood  must  be  founded  on  the  perstual 
merits  or  demerits  of  those  whom  they  affect ;  that  it  ia  a  denial  of  his 
moral  nature,  and  even  atheistic,  to  say  that  he  can  pronounce  the  just 
ni^ust,  or  the  unjust  just ;  that  the  onfy  Uffitimat«  ^ound  of  judgment 
are  characUr  and  tooribt ;  f  and  when  still  Airther  it  is  asserted,  that 

•  8m  PrioMton  BeTlew  for  1860.   pp.  768,  764  ;  and  alM  th*  Tieirs  of  Dr. 
Tbomwell,  in  the  aenUtem  Praibjtarian  ReTiew  for  1660.    pp.  198-202. 
tBee  on  this  point  an  estraot  ttom  Dr.  Wlthenpoon'i  works,  on  our  oonclnd- 
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oomnniiiify  in  a  propigatod  nfttora  invalvM  ail  those  to  Thou  tlut 
nature  belongi  in  the  oriminality  &ad  polEatioB  of  their  progenitor. 
Then  we  toy  Ae  v\oU  yotpel  v  iktlroyed,  atid  eoerjf  teriptutal  gmmd 
of  taloaticm  of  iwinert  u  mwnmcMl." 

Then,  after  expatiating  largely  on  these  points,  he  adds : 

"  We  hold,  in  oommon  vith  oar  own  standards  and  the  fiuth  of  the 
Befonnation,  that  Adam'i  ain  as  the  ein  of  onr  head  and  repiesentatiTe, 
was  the  gronnd  of  the  condemnatioD  of  his  race,  oad  MA«r«nJ  jMnonoJ 
comtpfum  tb  penal  cvnte^iettee" 

In  like  mumer  Dr.  Thorn  veil,  ( as  referred  to  abore,  p.  202,) 
»»yB: 

"  We  insisted  then,  and  insist  now,  that  the  immediate  formal 
ground  of  guilt  is  the  corenant  headship  of  Adam  \  that  our  depranitg 
of  nature  it  ttie  penal  contequence  of  ovr  ffuUtm  him,  and  that  we  are 
made  parties  to  the  ooTenant  by  the  oironmstsnce  of  birth,  or  the 
natural  relation  to  Adam." 

And  he  adds  that  after  ft  thorongh  examinaUon  he  is  convinced 
that,  on  this  subject,  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  is  the  same  aa  his 
own :  though  Cidvin  uses  no  such  langaage,  but>  on  the  contraryt 
expressly  avers  that — 

"  We  are  not  condemned  by  imputation  alone  [non  per  solam  impu- 
tationem  damnamur,}  ae  though  the  puniehment  of  the  sin  of  snother 
were  exacted  of  us ;  [that  is,  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  condemnation  ; } 
hut  tut  therefore  endure  Ht  pUMthtaerU  becavae  vie  also  are  gviltg  to  far 
a*  ihitf  that  our  ftature  having  become  vilialed  i*  him  it  regarded  at 
guilty  of  Ote  iniguitg  before  God ; "  sed  ideo  ptenam  ejus  austinemus, 
quia  et  culpie  sumua  rei,  quatenufl  BcUicet  natura  nostra  in  ipse 
vitiata,  iniquitatis  reata  obstringitur  apud  Deum.  Bom.  v :  17. 

To  represent  these  views  as  the  same,  is,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  to 
trifle  with  the  meaning  of  language. 

We  have  remarked  that  Dr.  Hodge  and  those  who  now,  along 
with  him,  make  the  distinction  aforesaid,  and  insist  that  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  should  be  explicated  from  the  stand-point  of 
immediate  or  antecedent  imputation,  making  "  natural  corrup- 
tion" (he  penaUjf  or  penal  contequencea  *  of  Adam's   sin,   are 

*  Dr.  Hodg*  in  reftrring  to  this  natter  says  diiUnotlf,  "If  think  Out  y«i- 
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grefttiy  iocoiuisteDt  ia  their  statem«nt8  of  the  doctrine.  For  wfaile 
th»j  make  Dati?e  moni  oomption  the  penalty  of  impated  sin, 
they  insist  that  no  oae  is  ever  oondemned  to  hell  for  imputed  sin 
alone;  bat  that  moral  oorraptioa  ia  necessary  in  order  to  seeore 
such  condemnation ;  tehich,  in  other  wordt,  meant  that  no  one  u 
eondemTied  to  hell  uaieu  the  penalty  of  imputed  tin  itfrtt  ir^ieted 
on  Mm  —  which  to  ns  seems  to  be  a  mere  eTasion  of  the  point  or 
issue  raised ;  since,  if  moral  corruption  is  the  panishment  of  im- 
pated sin,  and  die  enhject  of  moral  corraption  is  condemned  to 
hell  for  the  panishment  of  impnted  nn,  it  is  plainly  an  evasioo 
and  absurd  to  say  that  he  is  not  thus  condemned  for  imputed  sin. 
Bat  passing  this  and  other  points  in  which  the  incoDsistency  of 
their  stateraente  is  apparent ;  and  in  view  of  the  high  importance 
iriiieh,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  they  attach  to  .their 
doctrine  of  immediate  imputation ;  we  purpose  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  the  theory  itself,  and  to  subject  it  to  a  thorough 
criticism  ;  after  which  we  shall  take  up  and  consider  the  doctrine 
which  they  hare  assailed.  And  at  the  outset  we  affirm  that  this 
principle  of  immediate  imputation  is  bat  a  relic  of  the  old  Supra- 
Ufaarian,  seAeme,  wkieh  newr  rteeived  the  tanaiion  of  the  Stformed 
Of  Calviniatie  Ohureh.  We  know  not  whether  the  statement  will 
be  controverted ;  but  if  it  should  be,  any  nnmber  of  bets  shall 
be  given  in  its  illustration  and  confirmation,  in  addition  to  the 
few  which  we  here  present,  and  which  we  claim  do  erinoe  th« 
inseparable  connection  of  the  two. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Supralapearian  edMme  we 
•hall  have  ocoaaion  to  consider  hereafter;  but  its  prominent  prin- 
ciples were  fully  developed  daring  the  time  of  the  second  and 
tbird  generation  of  the  Beformed  divines,  in  their  disoossion  of 
predestination  and  reprobation.  And  here  it  was  that  &e  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  doctrine  of  immediate  or  antecedent  impu- 
tation were  evolved,  and  bronght  to  apply  in  the  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  originid  sin.  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  jdenti^  of 
the  two,  first  &om  snch  facts  as  the  following :  The  celebrated 
Molinteos  in  his  Anatome  Arminiatutmi,  ot^t.  13,  thus  announces 

tioa  of  Btorr  u  ptr/tcltf  eomct,  l/tal  tht  tautpmea  qf  pumiihmmt  m*  tkantOau 
MM  mtAMt  Uu  *Mp«  V*  *^  dmitK."    Bm  PriBottoa  Bmji,  toL  L,  p,  lt& 
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tlM  rnl'  faith  of  tiie  Refonned  Chnroli  oa  Uie  genenl  sal^«ot; 
md  the  reader  can  aee  the  bearing  of  the  remark  not  only  upon 
tlte  point  to  whidi  Molinmu  directs  it,  bat  iikemce  on  the  point 
now  before  as : 

"Dens  non  potuit  Integra  jnatida  nia  poenis  (tc.  damn&tioiuB) 
affioera  homiDeB  qnos  coDRiderawet  sine  peccato.  Deus  enim  non  panit 
insoDtoi.  [That  ie,  ha  oonld  not  thtu  punuA  the  Innocent.]  Ettgve 
damnalio  aetta  dioma  jviHHee,  g»as  nbi  cmatart  mm  poi$et,  n  homo 
MWioeeM  et  HwSun  ob  eu^m  dttttnaretur  ad  dttrtwuem,  ex  qua  aterna 
ferditio  neeenario  tofaefuerttttr." 


Thus  far,  Dr.  Hodge  may  say,  the  statement  ib  consistent  with 
his  own  views ;  but  how  with  the  following  ? 

"  Qaod  si  DeoB  inaoDtem  oreaturain  destiotvit  ad  peTdi(i<wem,  iim  \\mt 
t*t  tandem  dettmaverit  ad  ptccatum,  (Me  ^w>  non  foteit  ens  jvtUt  jmt* 
dMo,  tl  tie  DeoM  erit  tavta  tntpulnwi  ptecati.  Net  homo  potent  jmIb 
jwnm  ob  ptecatiun,  ad  quod  at  out  pracite  deilinatia,  mU  Dei  volan- 
tate  comptilne." 

In  the  following  passage,  the  bearing  of  the  remarks  upon  thf 
general  subject  will  be  seen  by  nibstitating  imputaium  for  repro> 
iaium: 

"  Hac  reprobatione  creatnra  innocens  non  modo  fit  misenima,  sed 
elum  peuima.  Nam  qnod  Dens  odit,  necesse  est  Deiun  oderit  ant 
odio  habitanui  sh.  NegatJonem  enim  Spiritu  Dei  seqnitur  neeeaario 
avenio  Tolantatia  creatane.  Comqne  jnzta  hoo  dogma  Dens  prins 
oderit  haminem  k  se  &ct<un,  qnam  homo  Denm  oderit,  fieri  non  potest, 
.{MM  DH  odimm  guo  hommem  odit,  par  idem  dogma  /Uu  eauta  odii  qM 
homo  Vmim  odit,  et  tic  Ihutpeeeati  avikor," 

And  he  adds  — 

"  They  cannot  avoid  this  conclusion  who  dionld  say  thtt  by  repro- 
bation men  are  not  destined  to  damnation,  hot  are  only  passed  by  or 
not  elected:  (  as  the  Supralapsarianti  pleaded : )  for  this  is  only  express- 
ing the  sane  thing  in  milder  terms,  For  it  amounU  to  tlie  mum 
voheGter  Ood  ihould  deiHne  ma»  to  damtialioit,  or  ihould  do  thai  from 
which  damnation  necetaarify /ollovu.  * 

•  Malinnaa  wm  bun  16U,  and  died  ItK.  It  ia  of  him  tha  Bygod  of  Dsrt 
i»ji  tkkt  pr«  aoonratiHimo  Jndltio  Bita  at  MUMain  in  doMrinm  gratlu  •fwii 
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Here,  tlus,  is  tlw  grMt  point  wliich  hu  «Ter  bsea  In  Utiga- 
tioa  b«tweem  th«  Snpn  wd  Infralftpsariuia.  ItB  identitry  with  the 
principle  which  nnderlios  the  doctrine  of  immedikte  imputation 
will  hardly  be  qaestioned ;  and  the  argamenti  b;  which  the  6u- 
imlapsaiiana  endMvor  to  eastain  it,  are  preeiuly  those  emplojed 
to  RUtain  the  latter  doctrine  b;  Dn.  Eodge,  Thomirell,  to.,  as  will 
be  Bhown  more  bUj  hereafter. 

Another  iUoatratioB  in  point  ia  the  fidlowing :  When  I^iacopina 
(as  rdated  by  Halea,)  had  been  declaiming  in  the  Synod  of 
Dort  against  tlie  doctrine  of  Aeprobation,  that  it  made  God  the 
tM&m  of  Mn,  Dr.  Gomar  ( perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  consiB- 
tent  Snpralapaariau  that  ever  lived, )  feeling  himself  aimed  at  by 
die  remarks,  ndd  that  — 

Episoopioa  had  slandered  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  by  repre- 
senting it  u  merely  deBigned  to  exhibit  the  severity  and  power  of 
Ood  ;  since  no  msn  believed  that  God  absolutely  deoreed  to  reprobate 
man  without  respect  to  ein.  For  as  Gkid  decreed  the  end,  so  also  did 
he  decree  the  means  to  the  end  ;  ss  he  predestinated  men  to  death,  eo 
he  predestinated  them  to  sin  as  the  only  way  to  death." 

Hales  remarks  that  Gomar  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  thos  reifloTed  all  ground  of  exception  against 
the  doctrine ;  but  that  for  himself  he  thought  he  **  was  merely 
playing  the  part  of  a  tinker,  who  in  attempting  to  mend  a  kettle, 
makes  it  worse  than  it  was  before."  And  it  was  tor  merely 
denying  this  same  principle  in  his  tractate  on  "  the  Preteienet  of 
Ood"  that  Dr.  John  Howe  was  denounced  by  the  Supralapsarians 
of  his  day  as  an  ArminisA.  In  faot,  it  has  long  bees  the  fiuhion 
of  die  Supralapsarians  to  denounce  the  InfralapsariaiiB  as  Ar- 
minians ;  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  of  the  immediate  impatationista 
to  represent  those  who  reject  tiieit  theory,  as  rejecting  the  true 
doctrine  of  imputation.  But  to  conclude ;  Capellus  firankly  owns 
that  the  two  parties,  titat  is,  the  Supra  and  Infralapearians,  could 
not  agree  in  defining  the  oh^  of  predestination  and  reprobation ; 
fbr,  while  Molinsns  and  his  friends  maintun  that  they  make  God 
the  aathor  of  sin  triio  take  the  ground  that  the  object  was  man  in 
bis  Uftfalten  state,  Besa,  and  Zanchins,  and  Gomar,  and  others, 
affno  that  they  make  God  uawisa  ju*  (Atttuta  rferfMiu*  otfjeOum 
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faaxaii  iomman  lapmtm;  whieh  ie,  aobttaatUlj,  Uw  Ytstj  arga- 
ment  cited  from  Dr.  Hodge  above,  in  faror  of  th*  thewy  of 
immediate  impataticm. 

If  Qod  can,  as  this  Uieory  cUima,  fint  iiapnte  moral  oorrap- 
tion  to  an  otherwiae  innocent  creatiire  —  that  ia,  if  he  can  find  aaoh 
»  creature  goil^  of  moral  corruption  ae  ^e  penalty  of  merolj 
imputed  sin  —  what  is  to  hinder  his  pnniBhing  that  creature  witb 
eternal  death  as  the  penalty  of  that  m(»al  corruption?  Dr. 
Hodge  baa  nerer  answered  this  qnestion,  and  we  opine  that  he 
never  vill.  On  die  view  which  he  opposn,  the  difficulty  liaa  no 
ezisteuoe ;  but  on  his  own  view  it  is  insnperalle.  And  here,  too, 
we  find  the  perfect  identity  between  the  schemes  of  immediate 
imputation  and  eupralapsarioniam.  And  hence  the  Supralapsa- 
riass  have  ever  boldly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  infant  damna- 
tion, which  SB  logically  follows  from  the  one  scheme  as  from  the 
other.  Ferklns,  for  instance,  who  had  fallen  somewhat  into  Bn> 
pralapsarianism,  says,  "  There  are  many  infanta  of  pious  parents, 
who,  dying  before  they  have  the  use  of  reason  but  are  yet  affected 
by  the  stun  of  original  sin,  will  be  damned."  ArmU.,  cap.  52. 
The  same  is  repeated  by  Gomar,  Folanus,  Scharp,  and  other  su- 
pralapsariana ;  and  hence,  igaoranoe  or  malignity,  or  both,  have 
charged  the  doctrine  upon  Calvinislu  itaelf.  But  Supralap- 
sarianism  and  Calvinism  have  ever  been  distinct  systems,  ( as  we 
•hall  show  hereafter,)  ^ough  many  CUvmit/i  adopted  the  sn- 
pralapsanan  scheme,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
I>ort  and  later,  whose  emphatic  decisions  on  the  subject,  however, 
gave  an  effectual  quietus  to  the  system.  And  it  certainly  is  lugh 
time  for  Galvinistic  theology  to  disburden  itself  of  die  whole 
scheme;  and  to  cease  to  recognise  either  the  earlier  or  later 
advocates  of  Supralapsarianism  as  true  representatives  either  of 
its  spirit  or  of  its  teachings,  so  far  as  its  distiuotive  prindples 
are  concerned. 

Moral  oormption  of  course  deserves  endless  condemoalion, 
and  justly  deserves  it ;  and  any  thing  that  does  not  justly  de- 
serve it  cannot  be  named  moral  corruption.  If,  therefore,  moral 
eorruption  be  the  penalty  of  auteoedently  imputed  sin,  ihea  all 
to  whom  such  sin  is  imputed  justly  deserve  etomal  death.  And 
it  is  well  yi(xt)yj  of  note  that  the  metjiod  adopted  by  Dr.  Hodge 
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Jbr  r«eoQmHiig  the  inimediiite  impittatioa  Bch«me  iridi  the  tif^U 
«oiu  adttinistration  of  Qod,  ia  precisely  the  method  by  whidk 
the  Snpralapsariftns  eodeavOT  to  nconoUe  therewith  the  doctrine 
of  reprobation  as  held  b;  themaelves.  Aa  Ae  resnlt  or  con- 
•eqaeiMw  of  impatation,  saya  Dr.  Hodge,  we  have,  1.  desertion, 
2.  moral  corruption,  or  sin,  S.  the  penalty  of  sin,  or  eternal 
death.  Aa  the  reanlt  or  oonseqaence  of  reprob&tion,  saye  Dr. 
Qoaur,  m  have,  1.  desertion,  2.  sin^  3.  the  poniehment  of  sin. 
S^arobaiioti£m  Iria  conaequurUur,  privatio  gratia,  peceata,  paerue 
feeeatorum.  Ditput.  de  Prcedett,  Festna  Hommina,  alao,  in  hia 
Thetauna  Ot^eehdieiu,  thns  repeats  the  same  creabilitarian 
notion ;  and  if  in  the  first  sentence  imjmtatio  were  snbstitnted  for 
reprobatio,  the  sentence  might  be  regarded  aa  taken  from  Dr. 
Hodge's  tractatea  on  immediate  imputation : 

"  Impellenfl  aive  moTeas  oanu  reprobatiooiB  nulla  etiam  alia  eat 

qaam  solum  beneplftcitum  Dei  at  propoBitum." «  Frootns  rqeo- 

tionia,  ant  ea  qme  ez  Tejeclione  coDseqauntnT,  aunt  pn'mo,  creatio  rep- 
Toborum.  Secttudo,  Desertio,  sive  aubduotio  gratia  Dei  et  mediomm. 
Tertio,  Gxcvcatio  et  induratio.     Quarto,  PerseTerantia  ia  pecoatia." 

And  Buoh  was  the  uniform  representation  whenever  the  wtZI, 
inatead  of  the  immutaHe  juttice,  of  God  was  adopted  as  the  atand- 
point  from  which  to  explicate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the- 
ology. Some  who  adopted  the  theory,  aa  Beta,  and  Gomar,  and 
Twisse,  carried  it  ont  fearlessly  and  eonsiatently.  Many,  however, 
only  adopted  it  in  part,  and  we  may  find  the  same  inconustency 
in  their  writings,  as  Dr.  Hodge  abundantly  exhibits  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  Beza,  for  instance,  in  his  book  against  G&stalio, 
meets  his  exception  in  the  following  intrepid  style : 

"  Qnod  isbjiciB  Deum  noa  tantum  ad  damoatiiHiein,  sed  etiam  ad 
eausas   damnatioiua  prtedestinaase  qaoKonque  libnit,  vemm  ate  ay 


See  also  his  annotations  on  Rom.  iz :  21.  Bat  in  a  paasage  d- 
ted  by  De  Moor,  III.,  266,  and  Tarrettin,  I.,  667,  he  states  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  in  the  usual  language  of  the  Reformed. 
Dr.  Hodge  quotes  a  single  line  of  it  (P.  Esaaya,  L,  1S8,)  and  mis- 
represents the  whole  by  making  it  say  tliat  oomcpMm  is  the  fvior 
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WiHtfrf  of  Adam's  tin ;  tiwogh  Bem  r«flm  it  direoUj  to  the  &et 
Ahforrinapeeeavimut  at  Fntajiiatito."  His  words  are  mSdUcwb: 
'' Tria  sout,  que  hominun  Donititnunt  ream  ooram  Deo;  1.  Calpa 
{nonanani  ex  eo,  qaod  omnM  pecoanmna  in  protopluto,  Bom.  t  :  IS. 
3.  OrmipHo,  9«w  *it  pcena  ittius  aUpce,  tmpMita  tam  Adamo  qmaa 
poat«ne,  Heb.  ix:  27.  3.  Pecoata,  qui  parpetiant  bomiiMB  ainlli, 
iwUgite /ruetM  "  etc 

.  In  reqwoi  to  Turrettiii,  boirerer,  it  is  in  point  here  to  rattark, 
(aad  the  remark  is  partly  applicable  to  Parens,  and  MTend  other 
«Biiaent  atwl  leorBed  theologiaoa,)  *  that  —  though  he  proieBsaB  to 
nject,  and  technicallir  does  reject,  the  principles  of  tiie  snpra- 
i^aarias  systom  and  to  reasoD  from  infralapaarian  ground  —  he 
it  not  anfreqiteatly  ioconeiBtMit  with  this  his  profeesion ;  and  the 
reader  oan  scarcely  avoid  the  impression  that  the  rejectitHi  iB 
merely  technical.  The  Synod  of  Dort  ( tiiongh  some  of  its  most 
learned  members  wwe  Sapralapsarians, )  dealt  withoot  remorse 
-and  vithout  compromise  the  death-blow  to  &at  system ;  f  but  yet 
Gomar  and  Twiase  X  '^'^  others  regarded  not  this  rejection  aa  a 
refiitation;  and  it  was  long  ere  the  Reformed  theology  was 
entirely  deliTered  from  its  entanglements,  and  the  Justice  of 
God,  instoad  of  his  Will  recognized  aa  the  true  foaodation  of 
moral  ofaUgati<m.  Bess,  (tl60&,)  Ursinas,  (tl&SS,)  Zaaehius, 
and  Fifloator,  (tl625,)  taught  that  *' pecoandi  ntcmiUUmn  i 
yrima  cauta  pmtdere;"  and  sought  to  joatify  the  sentiment  by  a 
refieorenoe  to  the  will  of  God.  And  when  Armtnioa  (  f  1609, )  in 
his  di^nte  with  Gomar  asserted  the  principle  which  was  after- 
wards BO  iully  recognifled  aB  tme  by  tike  Synod  of  Dort,  (to- wit, 

n  In  IMS,  uid  diad  in  I62B.     Tvritlin,  ( Frsnois ) 

tTo  ttj  nothing  of  ita  deciBioa  In  the  m»tt«r  betVMn  Lubbartiu  and  Maooo- 
Iha,  (  Id  vliloh  we  iliall  nhr  hereaftcT,  ]  fn  wliieli  the  aame  alatementa  u« 
nllsntod  ;  iti  de«ltlai>  ia  relUioB  to  tlw  prlnolpl*  HtlgtUd  batwaea  tfa*  Bapi* 
Bad  lafraltpaATian  aofaoola  condemn*,  -without  ilint,  tboa«  wbo  afflrm  that  Oad 
undo  purofuc  mlmfatu  arbitrio,  ab*fue^<imm  itSiv*  pttvaU  re^tctu  vet  intidtii,  maaimam 
nmiji  prnlm  lid  9t*r»mt  damMtimim  mate  tl  pntdntipnM*  ; "  and  fOrthar  Ihat 
.*  Mctluiai  Befatmatm  luee  mm  aoiuat  mm  ^fnoaetn,  tad  ttiam  Iota  paelort  d^attariJ' 
U  {■  not  aarpriaing  that  the  Iheologlaal  reputation  of  Oomar  and  of  Ma«coTiai 
Mold  not  anrtiTC  this.  Thaj  aoon  theraafUr  lank  oat  of  Tiair,  though  Qantr 
■Hwl  tlU  lUl,  and  Haoooiini  till  1644. 
.  t  Owar  wa»  Wn  i»  IfiflS,  aa4  Tvim  la  1604 
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Ami  it  WW  an  eov  to  rappose  tbrt  the  DiviiM^QW  vuty  iaafSait 
vpOA  tbtt  IHiina  JtaAbt,)  numj  r^arded  tbs  iflutia^t  u  mt- 
nmtova  becatm  ArmiaiM  had  u»ert«d  it :  tho&gk  Oalno  (  f  1664,) 
«nd  ntultitQdat  of  othan  of  the  Befonocd  had  moat  fall;  aa4 
«zpliaitly  awcrted  it  bcrfove.  It  is  joat  here  that  ^I^ettia 
appear!  to  TaodUte,  aonetiinei  nNoming  the  tm  prinopla  aad 
lometimM  ths  other;  md  hflnce  on  this  one  inil>}Mt  his  vork 
afaoald  not  be,  sad  cannot  properly  be,  rc^ardad  at  repraaeatiug 
tiia  theology  of  the  Reformed  Chnroh.  We  oaanot  go  into  t^ 
'  matt«  faUj  here,  b«t  it  rnnat  naoesBarily  come  wp  in  th»  oodtm 
of  our  argnaent  in  the  way  of  illtntratioii.  Bnt  it  is  highly 
ii^rtant,  in  order  that  the  lubjeot  nnder  disomnoa  nay  b« 
IwoB^t  fhUy  to  Tiew  in  all  its  bearings,  to  go  into  a  thoroagh 
diaoaasion  of  the  laat&g  principle  of  ^0  sopr^psariaD  «eh«iM^ 
whioh'we  shall  attempt  to  do  in  another  essay ;  after  whieh  wa 
abaU.  be  pr^ared  to  coaeider  the  qaeeti(»  as  to  die  doctrine  of 
impatation  as  entertained  and  tau^t  by  the  Refiutned  (^tmhi 
For  to  08  the  qoaatioa  as  jnesented  by  Dr.  Hodge— whether  iH> 
potation  be  antecedent  and  tmme^ate,  wad  is  itself  throagb  • 
penal  infliefioa  the  proeoriag  cause  of  the  native  moral  eot^ 
mption  of  the  race  —  i^pears  to  be  only  the  qoesticm,  in  aacthe]^ 
fbnn,  whether  the  system  of  Snpralapsarlanism  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  trae  exponent  of  Um  Beformed  or  Carbimatic  thaolc^. 

The  Supralapaarians  or  GreabilitariKie  taoght  that  God  in  Hu 
deorae  of  reprobataon  eontemplated  mas  as  yet  anfallen;  aix) 
dukt  without  any  regard  to  his  fall,  w  to  hie  native  oorruptioa  or 
aotaal  traasgressioa,  be  adjadged  the-  reprobate  to  igntwuny  watt 
eternal  death.  They  perpetually  deceived  thems^ves  wi^  th«> 
lOploMi  that  if  sin  was  the  procoring  cause  of  rcprobatioo,  then 
good  works  were  the  |Ht>canng  caase  of  election.  *  And  in  at-* 
tempting  to  carry  out  their  views  they  make  a  distinction  between 
tbe  decree  of  reprobation  and  the  decree  of  condemnation ;  and 
assert  that  sin  Is  the  procoring  cause  of  the  latter  but  not  of  the 
fmmer ;  since  the  vera  atqtm  wniea  ««tua  tmpstteiH  yropttt  fuam 

*  Ttm*,  &r  «xutpU ;  "  SI  pa<ert«  cHnt  muM  eAciMH  rajwobMioBti,  bam' 
bona  op«r»  CHeni  okoM  uKt/Ltm  fUmMtnU.  At  hM  b«b  Mt :  erf*  bm  ilhid."- 
And  tke;  Mtrllnta  tka  wgoMut  t«  AagnitiM.  iat  Ftlaaw'  l7>laga»  tMsfc 
Uk  iv,  Mjp.  10,  p.  eO(L 
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dMrdwtn  npnAatioint/aetum  Mf  cetemum  ben^aeitum  mu  wJtm- 
itu  Dei  libera :  precisely  the  reaaoiuDg  of  Dr.  ThonrnM  ia  6»' 
fence  of  the  doctrine  of  immediftte  impntatioo,  and  which  le«di 
him  to  the  concloaien  thftt  "  if  it  were  wrong  to  create  man  under 
guilt,  it  18  wrong  to  permit  him  to  be  generated  under  guilt :"  * 
wad  thus,  along  with  the  whole  supral^watiaii  school  who  hare 
always  employed  this  language,  affirms  on  this  grand  subjeot 
what  he  has  no  means  either  of  knowing  to  be  true  or  of  making 
his  assertion  good.  The  distinction  thus  attempted  to  be  made 
between  the  cause  of  reprobation  and  the  canse  of  condemnation, 
^ough  backed  by  the  reiterated  assertion  that  "  eternal  repro- 
bation is  not  the  eause  of  sin,  for  if  so  then  God  would  be  the 
oause  of  sin,"  ( turn  et  Deus  erit  eausa  pecoati.  Quod  enim  «if 
catua  eauace,  eat  etiam  causa  cautati, )  had  no  weight  with  the  In- 
fralapsarians,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  extract  above  giren  firom 
MoIinsBus.  They  denied  the  distinction,  and  the  whole  theory 
connected  with  it ;  and  denied  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  Cwi* 
rinistio  system,  so  called.  And  as  early  as  July  17,  1637,  An* 
tonius  Walseus  (professor  in  Leyden,)  uttered  the  following 
decisive  language  on  the  subject,  in  a  discussion  of  Arminiaoism : 
"  They  [the  Reformed  Churches,]  offree  also  in  this,  that  emotion 
is  the  work  of  divine  grace :  but  that  reprobation  ia  the  vwk  of 
dimne  jv^tee  and  power."  f  This  is  truly  a  remarkable  declara- 
tion, all  things  considered,  as  evincing  how  the  Snpral^sarian 
element  had  dwindled  into  ntter  insignifioanoe  within  nine  years 
after  the  session  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  And,  to  adduce  a  single 
iUnstaration  more,  we  find  Jurieu,  (la  1688,)  in  a  work  designed 
to  present  tiie  leading  points  of  agreement  in  the  Befonned 
Church  X  (and  wMoh  so  bitterly  provoked  the  wrkth  of  Boseoet,  j|) 
expressing  the  sMue  sentiment  as  follows : 

"  Nemiaem  ergo  Dens  deatinavit  ad  mortem  leUmam  aisi  pnsrisa 
Tel   ipflios   impcBoiteutift  et  iuciedulitate,   vel   in  jna  et  leges  natune 

•  BoDtltBni  PrMbjterikn  lUriew  for  April,  18Sa    p.  181. 

t  "  Id  M  qaoque  oDiiwniiii  Mt,  •leotioDtu  MM  opiM  diTliuB  gratfw  t  npr»- 
batlonam  ytto  mh  opua  JuBtiti*  bo  potMUtia  diTins.    Di^ui.   n»ol^  Tiu.  fi. 
Bm  alio  IhMM  11  ftnd  IS,  in  niiek  tha  iftme  ii  r«pmMd. 
.   1 1>«  PkM  inlu' PntMUntM  iaaosdB  oooiDlUUo.    p.  378.     ITlrtftcti,  lt». 

I  Sm  Ut  "  TarUtioM,"  B.  14,  nl  II.  pp.  886-847. 
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nbellioiM  piokerrft  perricui  et  perpf  ta&,  NequtetiamdeortvU  glorias 
mom  tt  fratiam  denegare  nui  vndignU  et  juilA  de  eaioA  reprohaitdit, 

deoretk  ioqaun  rwpMta  bcwi  vert  operstlTa,  r«epectn  mali  ttts- 

tum  poimiuiTft." 

Tbjia  the  whole  priociple  which  nnderlies  the  BpecalatioQi  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  immedlat«  imputation  is  now  Boaght  to  be 
justified,  wsb  utterly  repadiated  by  ^e  Reformed  Ghnrch  as  a 
body ;  and  fonod  no  adrocacy  except  among  the  Supralapeariana. 
And  the  distinction  made  by  Placseas  (thongh  we  do  not  employ 
it  in  the  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, )  merely 
placed  the  question  where  it  should  have  been  placed,  bo  &r  as 
concerned  the  doctrine  entertained  on  the  subject  by  that  class 
of  divines.  For  if  imputation  be  antecedent  and  immediate  in 
Uie  sense  contended  for  by  Gomar,  a  predecessor  of  Plaoseos  in 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Sanmur,  then  it  is  obvious  that  sentence 
comes  npon  man  not  for  sin,  nor  cormption,  nor  person^  goilt ; 
but  that  these,  as  Dr.  Hodge  avers,  are  the  penal  infliction  which 
eomes  immediately  and  antecedently,  and  of  the  mere  good  plea- 
sore  of  God,  as  tbe  Supralapsariana  so  fiilly  maintain.  The 
qneBtion,  therefore,  ie  one  relating  not  to  a  point  of  theology, 
but  to  a  system.  And  we  do  most  emphatically  deny  the  identity 
of  Calvinism  with  Supralapsarianism.  It  has  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  mere  theory  —  a  philosophical  theory,  sought  to  be 
engrafted  on  that  system ;  but  repudiated  by  its  best  exponndera 
ever  since  the  tme  character  of  that  theory  has  been  developed 
and  understood. 

As  to  Plaoseus,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  question  how  he 
ezpluned  the  distinction  which  he  had  made ;  or  what  were  hit 
views  of  imputation  itself.  At  any  rate,  those  who  reject  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  imputation,  are  not  required  either  to 
adopt  or  to  defend  Ub  views.  And  we  do  neither,  for  we  care 
nothing  about  them.  Yet  the  objection  of  De  Moor  (in  Marok,) 
bo  often  repeated  and  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Hodge  —  that  impuiaiion 
wkUih  it  not  antecedent  and  immediate  w  no  imputation  at  all,  and 
that  therefore,  if  God  antecedently  regards  the  posterity  of  Adam 
ai  guUty,  he  does  not  impute  guilt  to  them  —  is  a  pure  sophism ; 
though  Torrettan  himself,  in  ntter  tDoonrietency  with  hie  own  re- 
peated asseverations  on  the  eubject,  has  not  aempled  to  advance 
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it ;  and  erery  erealiilitftri&n  impntationist  einw  A»  dsjB  of  Dfl 
Moor  has  done  tiie  same.  Bat  in  view  of  it  we  ask,  That  is  the 
nsnal  and  literal  import  of  3{^n  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
jLOfl^ofiae  and  iXJioj-4a>  in  the  Kew  7  We  have  already  de£ned 
their  import,  and  have  adduced  the  learned  tfiBtimony  of  both 
Tflrrettio  and  (Jomar  on  the  snbject  The  term,  in  general,  as  ihsn 
ahoTn,  flignifies  to  reckon,  aaeribe  or  dttr^ute  to,  charge  upon,  Ac, 
vithont  ODj  reference  to  the  question  whether  what  is  so  efaarged, 
or  reckoned,  or  ascribed,  was  or  was  not  done  in  propria  pattma 
hy  him  who  is  thus  charged.  If  it  be  a  crime,  be  maj  hare  beoi 
guilty  thereof,  or  he  may  hare  been  innocent,  bat  this  affeota 
not  the  question.  It  may  be  imputed  to  him  in  either  ease ;  and 
int  either  case  the  word  impute  is  properly  and  classiotlly  en- 
ployed.  This  was  acknowledged  by  Gomar  and  Tarrettin,  and 
known  to  De  Moor  and  to  the  Princeton  Review,  ^en  what  is 
meant  by  the  aseertion  that  if  guilt  be  pretuppotei  th^re  it  no 
imputation  f  That  the  nsnal,  and  by  far  the  most  frequent,  me 
of  the  term  is  the  Scriptures  is  to  ascribe  to  a  man  that  lelueh  it 
really  and  properly  hit,  will  not  be  questioned ;  at  least,  we  afiSrm, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  candid  and  competent  miod 
will  era  think  of  calling  it  in  question.  Whait  then  is  meant  by 
this  reiteration  of  the  assertion  of  De  Moor  and  Tarrettin  ?  Is  it 
that  in  the  case  supposed  by  them  there  can  be  no  impatation, 
in  ^6  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  employ  the  word  impute  f 
This  cannot  be  the  mesjung,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  knew 
this  assertion  to  be  utterly  unfounded  in  fact.  The  ezivessioo, 
therefore,  can  only  mean,  that  in  the  case  of  presupposed  gtiilt 
and  moral  corruption,  there  can  be  no  antecoAtnt  or  immediai* 
imputation ;  which  would  be  to  say  in  other  wordfl,  and  on  the 
authority  of  De  Moor  and  Turrettin,  and  those  who  repeat  after 
them,  that  PlacienB'  doctrine  of  imputation  is  really  not  the  sante 
as  the  doctrine  which  he  rejected.  Bat  while  we  are  doly  gratefal 
for  this  piece  of  singular  information,  it  wonld  be  really  grati- 
fying to  oar  cariosity  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  why  sucJi  an 
announcement  was  deemed  important  and  needful.  Placmos  never 
claimed  nor  supposed  ^t  his  view  was  the  same  with  the  view 
whieh  he  rejected;  nor  did  the  Synod  which  condemned  his  doc- 
trine; nor  did  Bivetos;  nor  aay  one  that  we  liare  h«ard  of 
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ifaim.  And  iih.jt  &*»,.ta9  veto  be  to  do^matitaUj  aMwcMtUtt 
nAdiate  ami  immediftte  impntotioa  ue'rMUy  aoH  tbe  mim  V  AiH 
wli»t  is  meut,  noreoTflr,  hy  tiw  erar  rtpeafed  sMorUon  thM 
dioee  vho  deny  tbat  impiitatiOQ  ii  «Qt<i<ied«nt  a&d  iiaiiM(liftt«t 
dsn;  both  th«  GalviaiBtia  aad  tke  Bibi«'  dootriae  of  impbtbtioii  I 
Are  lack  chargea  to  be  tolerttod'io  our  i»y,  wioA  is'tiew'ttf  ftU 
the  fact*  referred  to  abore ;  and  of  tbe  nmltitude  of  orfhera  ne 
lees  explicit  to  vhioh  re&renoe  will  be  made  in  the  ebnrae  «f 
this  diBcnsaioa  1  Is  the  Supral^tsarian  Mhetae,  with  ifa  philottf* 
phy,  destraotire  as  it  ia  to  the  foiuidatiiHi  of  both  religioii  and 
■wrali^,  to  be  revived  and  palmed  off  upon  the  Church  of  Qod 
M  the  ezponeat  of  true  OalYinistio  theology  ?  and  aH  our  bre^ea 
to  be  heretioated  Irho  will  not  consent  to  adopt  it  ?  Sueh  an 
idea  iras  nerer  daimed  on  its  behalf  eron  in  its  palmieet  daysi 
And  now  when  it  has  been  oondemned  by  the  Synod  of  Dort : 
and  rejected  by  the  WeBtminster  Ajsembly;  and  by  aU  the  lead* 
ing  divines  ainoe,  except  Crisp  aad  Gill  and  a  few  others ;  are  w« 
to  be  told  that  its  fundamental  principles  are  identical  with  those 
•f  the  Reformed  Church  ?  and  that  aU  who  receive  them  not  are 
no  true  CalTinistaf    Time  will  determine  whether  tliis  is  to  be 

■0.* 

The  mumer  in  whioh  the  Princeton  Review  vaa  led  into  this 
great  error,  is  perfectly  apparent  to  ns,  tuid  may  be  made  the 
aubjeot  of  ezplieation  hereafter.    But  we  repeat  it,  tiie  Reformed 

■  In  illDitration  of  th«  reallj  indefinite  or  uniettled  Tiewe  of  Dr.  Hodge,  on 
the  ytrj  point  racpeatlng  whloh  be  !■  to  dognutie,  we  m»y  nfer  to  the  fMt 
thmt  elthouKk  he,  a*  Kbove  lt*t«d,  h  eupb&UaaUj  reiterates  the  ueeTeratJenof 
DeHoorandTiirrettin,  (Aa(  iapulatuin  vhUhii  not  a>lecedent  and  immediaU  it  no  im- 
putation ataU;  ire  jet  fladhim  in  toI.  I.,  p.  IS9,  of  "Frinceton  Ecsajs,"  employ- 
Ing  on  the  lami  lul^eot  the  folloiriBg  language  :  "Ai^  mot  irbo  holds  (hat  there 
la  Bueh  tin  KMrlpUon  of  the  ein  of  Adam  to  bf  a  peatArltj,  u  to  he  the  gnrand  of 
tbair  bearing  the  pnniahment  of  that  iiii,icUi  lAcdbelraUii/'wqniMK)*;  wiblAtr  ht 
tmJertaktt  tajatlifg  thit  ti^nUoHen  nertiy  o»  thi  ground  that  vt  org  lAc  cMldrm  qf 
Adan,  t/r  on  tht  prineiplt  qf  nprttenUOion,  pr  of  tdmtia  media;  or  lehttier  lu 
fAooMf  lo  pJalatapliitt  »n  the  natun  nf  vml^  until  ha  exu^oiKnit  aiX  notiMU  iifpertoital 
UtmSlg  at  F^tmdtnt  Edvardt  ^tpt^t  (e  JkaM  done."  And  then,  aj  If  to  make  Uie 
■latter  ttUl  iroru,  he  a«««rU  in  Miotherplao*  that  "the  doctrine  of  Kdirardtii 
fTtviulg  that  whioh  wae  so  fonnallj  rejeotid  when  preaented  i>j  PUoieu*."  p. 
ISO;  If  preatds  tht  tarn,  how  aomei  it  that  Edward*  "  holdi "  file  dootrine  of 
lmpnt»tion,  while  FUomhi  rqJeoU  It  T 
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Ohareh  nerer  Mknovledged  tike  diBtuotive  prbeipleB  npon  wbiofa 
tiuB  doctrine  is  based ;  and  Dr.  Hodge  never  Toald  bare  thongbt 
to  the  oontraiy,  bad  he  not  been  led  to  regard  as  representative 
men,  several  divines  who  never  have  been  by  the  Charch  itself 
regarded  as  representative.  Bat  in  oor  next  essay  we  shall 
oonsidar  this  snbject  fdlly,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  make  ap- 
parent  its  besring  on  the  vhote  qoestion  of  impatation.  And 
-we  idiall  now  conclude  with  an  additional  remark  or  two  on  Ha 
theory  advocated  by  Dr.  Hodge. 

If  a  creature  free  from  sin  and  guilt  becomes  a  sabjeot  of 
moral  corruption  by  impntation,  then,  ( and  the  assertioa  will  not 
admit  of  doabt, )  he  makes  him  a  sinner  who  is  the  an^or  of  tfae 
impatation ;  tor,  as  ab-eady  remarked,  and  the  principle  is  ad- 
mitted aniversally,  quid  etl  eatua  oautce,  at  €iuan  ixmta  eautaU. 
If,  for  example,  it  could  be  supposed  that  Adam  in  bis  state  of 
primitive  rectitude,  had  become  a  unner  by  antecedent  impata- 
tioQ,  aad  had  in  consequence  been  punished  by  an  infliction  of 
moral  corruption ;  or  that  Qod  shoatd  thus  immediately  impute 
sn  to  the  holy  angela  who  have  never  sinned ;  then  he  who  wonld 
impute  sin  and  punish  it  by  an  infliction  of  moral  corruption  in 
these  cases,  would,  of  course,  make  or  constitute  the  creatures, 
referred  to  ainaers.  The  authorship  of  the  sin  in  such  a  case 
would  be  bis  alone,  and  could  in  no  sense  of  the  term  which  is 
regarded  as  just  and  proper,  be  said  to  be  theirs.  The  guilt  and 
moral  corruption  itself  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  theirs  puta- 
tively;  but  this  would  be  a  mere  legal  fiction,  (for  it  came  upon 
th«Q  anteoedently  or  immediately ; )  but  he  made  it  theirs  who 
imputed  it  to  them.  In  aueh  a  eaae,  Ood  would  be,  beyond  all 
question,  the  author  of  moral  corruption.  Now  the  old  creabill ' 
tarian  hypothesis,  which  was  so  decidedly  asserted  by  Gomar, 
and  so  expressly  rejected  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  claims  that  as 
a  meaDS  to  secure  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate,  all  men  are 
bom  in  inherent  sin  or  moral  corruptioii  at  a  jmniahment  for 
imptUed  tin;  and  that  imputed  sin  thus  becomes,  and  penally,  the 
eauaa  eauian*  of  inherent  ( sometimes  vagaely  called  by  them 
oriffinal )  nn ;  and  of  all  subsequent  actual  transgressions.  Thus 
guilt  is  first  charged  irrespective  of  the  moral  status  of  those  on 
whom  it  is  charged ;  then  follows  moral  corruption  as  the  punish- 
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BKnt  of  HoM  gaiH;  tlieo  feUowa,  finally,  ezolonon  from  the  holl* 
Beqs  uid  happiness  of  heaven,  as  the  panishment  of  this  moral 
Mimption.  Or  as  Hommins  ajid  Gomar,  aa  cited  above,  have, 
inth  all  the  old  SnpralapBariaiiB,  stated  it:  Firtl,  the  de«ee  of 
xaprobation ;  then  the  creatioQ  of  tbe  reprobate ;  then  their  deser- 
tim  and  hardening;  thm  their  persiatence  in  sin;  and  then, 
finally,  their  damnation  :  a  regular  obain  of  oaoaation  and  eonse- 
qnenoes  until  the  end  ia  seoured  —  Beprobfttion,  oreation,  deser- 
tion, hardening,  persistenoe  in  sin,  damnation,  Nov  set  alongside 
of  this  the  immediate  imputation  scheme  as  advooated  by  Dr.  Hodge 
«sd  others ;  utd  yoa  have  fint,  the  goilUess  oreature ;  then  the 
impoted  guilt ;  th*a  desertion ;  that  moral  corruption,  and  aotual 
■in ;  Hen  the  ponishment  of  that  moral  oorruption  and  sin. 

Sorely  it  was  to  be  rationally  expected  that  sentiments  snoh 
as  these  wonld  be  objected  to  by  most  men,  (be  their  theologioal 
•ehool  irhat  it  may,  )who  had  any  adequate  idea  of  the  equity 
and  righteonsnesB  of  God  as  taught  in  the  Soriptores,  And  for 
Dr.  Baird's  reviewers  to  metftt  to  the  argumerUum  ad  invidiam, 
emd  to  charge  that  he  assails  the  notion  with  argument  employed 
1^  Boeinians  and  ArminiaDS,  is  a  eonrse  of  procedure  not  likely 
to  be  referred  to  as  evincing  a  very  high  degree  of  either  candor 
or  magnanimity.  For  the  (}nesti<Hi  ia  as  to  the  conclDsiveness 
or  inconolusiveaess  of  the  argttments;  and  not  as  to  who  has 
employed  them.  The  day  when  such  argnmentation  would  be 
regarded  aa  forcible,  is  so  far  past,  that  any  attempt  to  enkindle 
the  odium  thMloffieum  on  such  gronnds  cannot  &il  to  awaken 
tile  conviction  in  all  intelligent  readers,  that  resort  wonld  not  be 
lud  to  any  such  prooednre  exoept  in  the  case  of  a  oonecions 
deficiency  of  strength  and  resources.  K  Dr.  B&ird  aaaails  » 
manifest  absurdity  as  every  other  man  assails  it,  are  all  the  sins 
sod  errors  of  those  who  have  employed  or  who  do  employ  the 
arguments  he  uses,  to  be  impnted  to  him ;  and  he  be  thus  con- 
stitnted  guilty  of  errors  tiith  which  he  faaa  no  more  sympathy 
than  his  reviewers  have ;  and  then  be  punished  for  being  guilty  ? 
We  protest  agunat  any  each  attempt  at  a  praodcsl  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation. 

And  then  fiirther :  That  the  aforesaid  inherent  moral  oorruption 
In  erekturea  no  otiierwiM  eompt.  thM  by  imputation,  shoaU  be, 
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M  Tonrettin  arers,  tbe  penkltj  of  imputed  goOt  or  ftFittiin*Kty, 
utd  yet  be  at  iha  nm«  tirae  a  just  gnnmd  of  their  pniuahnieB^ 
is  certftinlj  aa  idea  nhiofa  ie  at  irar  alike  irith  tlie  dietatsi  «f 
Scripture  and  of  right  reason.  Hot  eaa  moral  cormption  he 
both  the  punishment  of  impated  ion  and  at  the  same  time  the 
^ect  of  that  sm,  in  a  oreatnie  otherwise  iimooent?  Or  how  en 
a  creature  not  otberwiBe  gailtj,  deserve  pmushment  aimply  6a 
being  ponished  ?  If  inherent  or  moral  oomption,  therefore,  ba 
the  ptiniehmeDt  of  impated  sin,  then  God  has  inflicted  that  ptDi> 
iahment  as  die  punuhment  of  imputed  sin :  and  it  is,  of  ooute,  a 
just  and  ri^teooB  pHoidimeBt.  And  this  being  so,  how,  or  ea 
what  grounds  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  will  likewise  ptmiah  tiiose 
whom  he  has  already  thus  panished,  simply  beoause  he  hsa  thai 
punished  thesn?  that  is,  that  he  should  consign  them  to  hall  on 
account  of  that  very  punishment  wtnoh  he  had  already  inflicted? 
If  snob  a  procedure  ean  be  established  from  the  Ward  of  Qoi,  w 
ean  be  justified  od  any  primnples  <^  Soriptnre  or  of  reason,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  those  prinoiples  are.  It  may  be  con<- 
Bistent  with  the  Supralapsarian  theory,  but  it  is  in  utter  antagon- 
ism to  Calrinism.  Punishment  being  in  a  certain  sense  oompensa- 
tory  though  retributory,  it  is  obvioaa  that  if  sin,  or  moral  e<»n:^- 
tion,  may  be  the  punisluaeBt  of  imputed  sin,  the  oomp^uatioB  ^ 
sin  may  itself  deserre  «  new  compensation ;  and  «9  on  ta  it\fiih 
Hum, 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  reply  that  imputed  guilt  learee  the 
Mai  io  that  state,  that  it  shall  by  its  own  aot  acquire  personal 
guilt.  For  the  guittinees  supposed  in  immediate  imputation,  is  a 
guiltiness  ttiat  wiUiout  the  grace  of  Qod  must  consign  the  sohI 
to  everiasting  death,  without  aay  possible  remedy.  So  that  Uts 
nsere  ponishment  of  sin  aeeorcUng  to  this  idea,  may  be  of  itsell 
tbe  ground  fi>r  a  further,  and  even  an  everlastiog  punishment. 
We  only  ask  here,  whether  it  can  be  possible  in  any  intelliguit 
sense  to  attribute  such  an  arrangement  to  a  just  and  holy  OodT 

We  arc  aware  that  efforts  bare  been  made  in  this  oonnectiwi 
to  blunt  the  point  of  such  enquiries,  and  we  shall  adrert  to  them 
presently.  And  we  ask  the  reader  to  obserre  that  the  question 
is  not,  whether  the  inSictioQ  of  punishment  for  mm  may  lead  to 
.the  perpetration  of  other  sina ;.  tor  no  one  wiU  either  Hxmhi  «r 
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4nj  tltb.    Bat  tiia  point  k,  whethn'  the  mere  ft«t  of  ptuutbtMot 

EaTing  beMi  iaSicted  upon  one  who  wm  only  guilt;  b;  impofat- 
tion  OMi,  hj  virtue  of  that  pnuishment  alone,  fnruiBb  groaad  for 
regarding  him  u  an  object  deserving  of  farther  puoi^nentZ 
Does  the  pnnishmmt  0/  itte^f  of  his  imputed  guilt,  impart  to  him 
of  itself,  a  desert  of  eternal  punishment  ?  If  it  does,  then  our 
ezoeptioQB  lie  against  ^e  doctrine  that  it  is  subversive  of  boUl 
Scripture  and  reamn ;  and  if  it  doee  not,  then  the  doctrine  itself 
which  aaserts  it  is  blasphemous  and  &lse. 

There  are  admitted  instances  in  which  timtert  have  been  judi- 
eiallj  pnuiefaed  in  a  way  irfaioh  has  tended  dreadfiiUy  to  enhuuw 
their  guilt.  See  2  Thess.  ii :  11;  and  likewise  the  inAtanoes  al- 
eged  in  De  Moor,  in.,  882,  838 ;  wd  in  Inrrettin,  L,  669-598., 
They  present  and  Mj  diaooss  the  question,  an  pteeaiian  pe$»it 
tue  pema  peooati  t  but  any  attempt  to  apply  their  instances  and 
their  rrosonings  to  the  support  of  Uie  doctrine  before  us  would 
be  sheer  absurdity.  None  of  them  are  applicable  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  though  oft^i  alleged  to  meet  the  case ;  for  they  all  sup- 
pose the  individuals  referred  to  to  be  alrea<ly  miwally  oomipt » 
f^ropria  pertona ;  and  already  under  the  just  judgment  of  God 
on  aoconnt  of  their  guilt.  But  the  case  before  as  is  not  of  this 
character.  It  euj^oses  that  the  creature  ia  firat  made  guilty  by 
imputation,  and  punished  for  this  his  goilt ;  and  that  then  this 
panishment  itself  logically  fumiahea  just  ground  for  his  furdier 
punishment,  even  for  his  endless  condemnation  in  hell,  And  the 
question  is  whether  Scripture  or  reason  flimishes  any  ground  to 
justify  the  assertion  of  sueh  a  principle  ?  We  emphatically  deny 
that  they  do.  And  yet  this  principle  underlies  the  whole  scheme 
of  immediate  imputaticai,  which,  without  it,  most  faU  to  the 
ground.  It  is  aubstuitially,  as  already  remarked,  the  principle 
which  anderlies  the  whole  oreabilitariaa  hypothesis — ^at  Qod 
created  the  reprobate  to  be  damned,  and  predestinated  the  re* 
quisite  means  to  secure  their  damnation. 

KoUiiDg  is  more  common  with  all  C^vinists,  in  defending  the 
doctrine  of  imputation  as  tau^t  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  standuda 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  than  to  claim  that  the  principle  involved 
is  soseeptible  of  illuBlntion  &om  the  course  of  nature  and  prov- 
idence ;  and  tiiat  tke  prooeeding  itself  ie  analogous  to  the  pro- 
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oeediDgs  of  God  ia  bis  goTOmment  of  tbe  world.  And  this  Bimlj 
w  BO.  The  tiDtilogoaB  illnBtrfttiODs,  fonnd  bodt  in  Scripture  and 
in  the  operations  of  God  amongst  men,  are  almost  innumerable. 
Bat  we  ask,  can  a  single  instance  be  found  in  either,  illustrating 
■salo^cally  tbe  doctrine  of  Immediate  imputation?  —  the  doc- 
trine that  God  first  imputes  guilt  to  the  innocent;  then  pun- 
ishes it  by  imparting  moral  corruption ;  which  moral  corruption 
is  afterwards  paniehed  with  eternal  death.  For  if  moral  corrup- 
tion is  the  penalty  of  imputed  guilt,  then  such  is  indeed  the  foct 
And  if  it  is,  then  we  affirm  that  the  procedure  is  without  a  sol* 
Itary  analogy  in  either  tbe  word  or  the  works  of  God.  If,  on 
die  contrary,  it  is  not  the  penalty  of  imputed  guilt,  then  the  doc- 
trine of  immediate  imputation  is  false. 

The  attempts  to  perplex  this  question  by  involving  it  with  the 
work  of  onr  blessed  Redeemer — which  appear  in  the  two  reviews 
of  Dr.  Burd  above  referred  to  —  do  not  really  ascend  to  the  dig- 
nity of  argument.  They  are  the  merest  sophisms.  Christ  vol- 
nntarily  undertook  the  office  of  oar  legal  subetitate ;  and  our  sins 
in  all  their  guilt  and  enormity  were  imputed  to  him.  But  is  this 
Mialogons  to  an  imputation  of  guilt  which  is  not  voluntarily  ac- 
c^ted?  Then,  moreover,  the  punishment  of  the  guilt  imputed 
to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  te,  by  the  immediate  imputationiBts, 
assorted  to  be  moral  corruption.  Did  then  the  imputation  of  our 
gnilt  to  Christ  bring  with  it  moral  corruption  f  Where  then  ia 
the  analogy  ?  Then  further :  the  punishment  of  imputed  guilt 
in  the  scheme  of  immediate  imputation,  is  the  infliction,  in  some 
way  or  otfier,  of  moral  corruption;  but  Christ  fully  bore  the 
penidty  of  onr  imputed  guilt ;  and  was  that  penalty  moral  cor- 
rnptioD,  in  any  sense  of  the  term  f  Then  still  farther :  the 
punishment,  that  is,  the  penat  infliction  npon  us  of  moral  corrup- 
tion for  imputed  guilt,  on  the  immediate  imputation  scheme,  of 
itself  involves  the  desert  of  eternal  punishment,  ae  above  shown ; 
that  is,  we,  by  being  punished  for  imputed  guilt,  thereby  acquire 
tlte  desert  of  eternal  punishment.  But  did  the  &ct  that  Christ 
was  punished  for  our  gnilt  imputed  to  him,  render  him  in  like 
manner,  Btill  farther  guilty  ?  and  deserving  of  still  further  pun- 
irimient  t  If  not,  why  pretend,  as  these  reviewers  do,  that  there 
is  aiiy  Bach  parallel  as  tiiey  assert,  between  the  divine  proceed- 
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ings  therein?  Thn«  ii  no  aatih  puallel;  and  the  fttteni{tt  to 
reuon  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  do,  is  therefore  an  absurditf. 

The  attempt  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation, 
hj  pleading,  as  its  advocatea  do,  that  "our  natural  corrup- 
tion does  not  precede  but  follows  the  imputation  of  the  Adamic 
sin,"  *  is  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose.  TSo  one  known  to  us 
supposes  that  our  natural  corruption  occurred,  or  had  an  existence 
before  Adam  fell ;  and  no  Calvinist  denies  that  Adam  was  the 
federal  head  and  representatiTe  of  his  posterity,  or  that  his  sin 
was  imputed  to  his  posterity.  There  is  no  controrersy  between 
the  school  of  immediate  imputationists  and  their  antagonists  on 
any  of  these  points.  The  question  is  whether  the  posterity  of 
Adam  were  aoemmted  corrupt  because  they  are  eormpt;  or 
l^ether  they  were  made  corrupt  because  they  were  accounted 
guilty  by  imputation,  and  as  the  penalty  of  this  imputed  gtiilt  f 
Is  moral  corruption,  however  derived,  the  ground  on  which  guilt 
b  imputed  to  os ;  or  is  it  the  penalty  of  imputed  guilt  ?  This  is 
the  point.  And  it  would  famish  no  proof  in  favor  of  immediate 
imputation  to  repeat,  even  a  thousand  times,  that  "  our  natural 
oormptioa  does  not  precede  bat  follows  the  impntation  of  Adam's 
«n."  It  may  fbllow  it,  wi^out  being  any  thing  more  than  the 
natural  result  of  it,  (aa  some  have  charged  Flaoteus  with  main- 
taining,) under  the  righteous  government  of  God.  And  at  all 
events,  its  following  the  Adamic  an  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a 
penal  inJUctum  on  acconnt  of  an  antecedent  imputation  of  that 
sin.  AJid  yet  this  is  the  point  to  be  proved ;  and  which  most  be 
proved  before  the  doctrine  of  immediate  impntation  can  be  sus- 
tatned. 

Bat  we  have  already  extended  this  essay  beyond  our  pre- 
scribed limits ;  and  will  conclude  with  the  following  citations 
from  Dr.  John  Witherapoon,  the  true  f<wenimier  and  father  of 
Princeton  Theology.  The  bearing  of  the  quotations  upon  the 
issues  raised  in  the  coarse  of  this  essay,  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent withoat  specification. 

In  the.  Fourth  Yolume  of  his  works,  pp.  81,  82,  this  great 


*  CvmipUa  HMtia  natnrilli  mb  prMoedat  avd  laqutiir  impntaUenem  pMUlt 
Adaaiei.    Bm  P<  Maw,  flwwinf.  JPttyOw^  Toini,  >.  272. 
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-(KTiBc,  tfter  ^eakmg  of  the  ordtr  tf  the  tUitbu  demtt,  nmaAa 

JM  fbllewi : 

"  There  is  oerUinly  «  difference  between  the  erdination  of  things 
natnnl,  and  liiOBe  which  are  ainftil  or  holj.  The  verj  ainfnl  (Uspoei- 
tion,  considered  bb  becomiDg  a  part  of  the  geoeral  plan,  is  certainly  as 
bol;  an  ordination  ae  aoy  other,  ^t  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  con- 
sider this  aa  a  thing  quite  different  from  God's  determining  to  send  h^ 
Sen  into  the  world  to  save  siBDers.  It  teenu  to  he  a  matter  tnntfed 
09»  M  tA«  Mlron^at  moNNer  in  Scripture,  that  THK  IVIL  OK  seiLT  or 
■TUT  casAtnui  tt  to  BC  jjcbibxd  to  thx  cbxatcrb,  as  to  ne 
laonu  AMD  AJDKQUATC  CAun ;  at  tb«  same  time  it  mou  AjIIj  as  pfana 
l^t  what«fer  coancatiaD  there  ma;  be  between  one  eril  asid  aaothn^ 
the  choice  of  the  veaseis  of  meroj  is  free  and  anooaditioBal,  and  that 
the  rejeoticn  of  otheis  is  impnt«d  to  the  aovsreignt;  of  Qiid.  Luke  x : 
SI,  John  :iil :  39.  That  the  choice  of  the  Teasels  of  moroy  is  fr«e  aad 
■OTereiga,  appears  from  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  from  their  onivenal 
state  —  dead  in  trespasses  and  un ;  from  their  risible  character,  and 
from  the  means  of  their  recovery  —  I  mean  the  oninijpotencfl  of  divine 
grace." 

Then  cm  page  96,  aftM-  referring  to  Rom.  t  :  12-19  (in  speak- 
of  the  effeeti  and  penal^  of  AdMn's  am  opon  hia  poateri^, )  be 


"  And  indeed  when  we  considn  the  usiTcrsality  of  the  effects  of  the 
fall,  it  u  not  to  be  aeeovnted /or  ang  other  tcay,  thati/rom  Adam'i  being 
thit  federal  head  of  the  huvuin  riKe,  ani,  they  nnniw/in  Kim  and  falling 
V)tih  him.  in  hi*Jirtt  traTugregtUM." 

Tho8  he  utterly  condemns  tbe  attempt  to  explain  the  dootoiM 
b^ore  na  evMft  on  ti»  c^  Cahinistio  grouoA  of  ow  thutU  n- 
lation  to  Adan. 

Iha  &lIo«ing  ia  frtna  pp.  97,  88,  of  the  aame  Tohuna : 

"  As  to  the  nature  of  original  tin  and  the  transmission  of  it,  I  think 
a  fbv  remarks  maj  suffice.  We  certainly  discover  in  mankind,  not 
only  a  disposition  withont  restraint  to  commit  errors  of  a  gross  3Datu«i 
but  in  general  an  attachment  to,  and  love  of  the  creatnre,  more  than 
the  Creator.  It  nay  not  be  improper  here  to  consider  the  qnestieD, 
vlutJier  tke  i^ola  nator*  H  eorrapt,  "  Ae. .  ...  "  As  to  the  tntaands- 
non  of  original  siajthB^sealiOB  is  ta  bean*  dlflevft)  aadTeevgkita 
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1w  ntwfei  ttpam  tke  »aljfl«t  St  Asgutias  Mid  it  wia  of  more  eoo- 
wqnenoe  to  lutor  how  ««  are  deUT*r«d  from  nd  bj  CluMt,  than  how 
w«  deriT«  it  from  Adam.  Tet  WB  ahall  mj  a  few  word*  od  this  topic. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  bj  the  greatest  part  that  the  soul  is  aot  derived 
from  our  parmta  by  natoial  generatioK,  and  yet  it  seems  not  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  the  soul  is  created  impore.  Therefore  it  shoold 
follow  that  a  general  ccmipfion  u  communicaled  hy  the  body,  and  that 
there  is  so  close  a  nnion  between  the  soul  and  body  that  the  impressions 
eonToyed  to  ns  through  the  bodily  organs,  do  tend  to  attaeh  the  aSec- 
Uons  of  the  soul  to  things  earthly  and  sensaal.  If  it  should  he  mid, 
that  the  loul,  on  ihit  vtppotition,  mccit  ht  vnittd  to  Ike  body,  at  an  act  of 
jMRuAment  or  teverily ;  I  toould  cmnoer,  Otat  the  tmd  it  mtttd  to  th* 
hoAf,  tn  emuegnAce  «/  an  act  of  gowmmmit,  ftjr  wAtcA  Ae  Ortalot 
decreed,  tAalmeM  ihould  bepropoffoiad  fy  gay  of  natural  generation." 

L. 


Art.  m.  —  Ths  Oomhtotif^  «f  PiOik  and  SocUU  Prmger. 

The  ordinary  worship  of  Almighty  God,  nnder  the  New  Tes* 
tSBieDt  dispensation,  eonsists  of  pnjvr,  prdse,  t^  reading  «ad 
expOBition  of  Soriptare,  the  acbiiitistntion  of  th«  Sawaments, 
and  ^ras-giving.  The  mo«t  solemn  Mid  oomfbrting  vf  tLese  ordi- 
Baaeee,  sod  indeed  that  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  so- 
lemmty,  impressiveneM  and  profit,  of  all  the  othws  depend,  is 
prayer.  For  it  is  in  its  helivring  osc,  we  make  onr  nearest 
■l^roadb  anto  Ood,  hy  that  new  and  living  way,  whiob  is  Ohrist; 
nd  bring  up  in  remembrance,  u  it  were  by  a  memorial  ofiering, 
Ifcat  blessed  work  which  He  did  on  earth,  vicarioosly  for  m,  and 
ttrough  the  boimdleaB  sierits  of  wbitA  we  sue  for  forgrreness  asd 
hope  to  obtain  jostificatioB.  It  is  fravgfat  with  rich  Ueuinge  ;  for 
irbeo  rightly  employed,  with  enlarged  deares  and  an  elevated  faith, 
H  is  the  appointed  meaas  of  our  secaring  those  prioeleaa  benefit! 
wtt<di  we  erave  in  otv  poorness  of  spirit ;  aad  which  oar  Heaven-* 
1^  Fatber  engages  to  beetow  cm  his  kamble  and  aontrite  obildren, 
is  ^wpieoB  abvBdaaee,  wheo  tbay  devoa^  ask  flim.    Ae  thii  !• 
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ft  service  of  great  oaefiilneu  to  the  people  of  Cbd,  the  eoadnot^ 
JDg  of  it  becomes  one  of  the  moet  difficult  and  delicate,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  delightful  duties  of  the  GhriBtiBlt 
paetor ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  may  become  such  to  any  and  aH 
of  God's  serrantB  who  are  called  on,  under  rariooe  circumstances, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  maintaining  the  obBervances  of  religion. 
We  trust,  therefore,  Uiat  the  conducting  of  public  and  social 
prayer  may  be  found  a  subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  our  readers 
to  warrant  us  in  asking  their  attenUon  to  it  for  a  brief  seaaiHi. 
We  cannot  attempt,  indeed,  in  the  space  allotted  to  an  article  in 
this  Quarterly,  to  gire  a  foil  and  exhaustive  dlsonssion  of  such  a 
theme;  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  some  Buggeetire  obser- 
vations,  whi<di  may  not  be  found  devoid  of  profit  to  others. 

'  The  nature  of  prayer  is  well  explained  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, where  it  is  said  :  "  Prayer  is  the  offering  up  of  our  desires 
onto  C^od,  for  things  agreeable  to  Ilis  will,  in  the  name  of  ChriBt, 
with  confession  of  our  ains  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  His 
mercies."  When  we  attempt,  in  the  public  or  socii^  assembly, 
to  lead,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ^rect  the  worship  of  others,  we 
must  remember  tiiat  alUiougfa  Hit  oiroomBtancee  which  sarreund 
OS  are  different,  the  nature  of  prayer  is  the  same  that  it  is  ia 
our  closets. 

1.  There  must  be  a  presentation  or  an  "  offering  up  of  our 
dearea  unto  God."  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  prayer,  until 
^e  soul  is  burdened  with  lamentable  distresses,  and,  with  wreat- 
liDgi  pours  forth  its  ardent  desires.  It  is  not  all  that  is  needed 
for  a  man  simply  to  know  that  he  is  a  lost  sinner ;  he  must  feel 
it  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  ascertain  onr  state  of  abject 
mretcbedness ;  we  most  hare  a  deep,  a  realising  sense  of  it.  !Ner 
will  it  suffice  for  us  to  leam  our  helplesBneas,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  convinced  of  God's  willingness  to  save,  in  order  to  make 
an  acceptable  approach  unto  Him.  Before  we  can  in  any  pr<qi«r 
or  scriptural  sense  be  said  to  pray,  we  most  lay  our  inly-felt 
wants  open  before  Qod,  as  well  as  the  conviotions  of  die  judg- 
ment ;  onr  beseechings  must  flow  from  the  inmost  soul ;  and  oitf 
suppliant  cry  must  arise  from  affectionate  faith  in  God's  com- 
passionate  promises.  Hence  in  giving  direction  to  the  orisoiu  of 
others,  onr  great  aiat  must  be  to  present  the  e(»BBion  and  e»r 
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jMciri  neoeselties  of  the  people,  tad'  in  geiienl  mob  petittonB  as 
mfty  be  presumed  to  express  their  anxiona  yearoings.  Bnt  ting 
ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner  aa,  vith  the  Divine  blessing, 
to  qoioken  the  piona  afFeetioBS,  aitd  to  awaken  into  aetiTity  the 
dormaat  foith  of  humble  Ohmtians.  For,  iJtbot^h  we  may  buo 
eeed  in  representing  their  instant  wishes,  unless  it  be  aooonk- 
plished  with  saoh  effect  as  to  lead  them  to  tiie  exercise,  not  only 
of  geBiiioe  devontness  bnt  also  of  an  ezpansire  &ith  and  a  holy 
confidence  in  God,  we  fail  to  become,  m  any  jnst  sense,  the 
leaders  of  the  devotions  of  the  Chnrdi. 

2.  Our  offerings  to  Qod,  besides  being  tiie  sincere  desires  of 
ow  hearts,  mnst  be  made  "  for  things  agreeable  to  His  will."  It 
would  indeed  he  impions  to  ask  anything  contrary  to  His  known 
will.  Kor  need  we  be  in  donbt  what  God's  will  is ;  tor  the  BiUe 
has  been  given  for  tiie  express  purpose  of  revealing  it.  When 
we  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteouaiess,  when  we  seek  the  hea- 
venly manna  in  Uie  Sa<n>ed  Grades,  when  our  aspirations  take 
their  scope  from  the  iiupired  word,  we  can  t^en,  indeed  and  in 
tmth,  make  *'  an  oflforing  upof  our  desires  unto  God,  for  things 
agreeable  to  His  will ;  "  wi^  coofidenoe  we  can  present  our  sap- 
I^cations,  ukd  with  hope  we  can  look  for  an  answer  to  them ;  and 
in  the  fitll  enjoyment  of  the  spirit  of  adoption,  we  can  feed  upon 
die  sincere  milk  of  the  word  until  onr  souls  are  satisGed.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  success  and  usefttlness,  we  must  give  expression 
to  the  requests  which  flow  from  our  lips  in  a  scriptural  fbrm,  if 
not  in  the  very  words  of  tlie  Bible.  We  have  no  other  source 
of  knowledge,  as  to  what  God's  will  is,  except  His  word;  and 
besides,  when  the  faithful  disciple,  in  his  deep  abasement,  finds 
the  very  cravings  of  Ms  spirit  ascending  to  the  merciftil  Throne, 
in  the  precise  words  of  the  Divine  pledges,  he  is  enabled  to  ob- 
tain an  assurance  of  acceptance  and  an  earnest  expectation  of  an 
answer,  which  he  cannot  realize  when  the  language  employed  fiuls 
to  remind  him  of  his  heavenly  Father's  covenanted  engagements. 

Acceptable  prayer  is  the  breatiting  out  of  onr  aonls  unto  God, 
ia  the  spirit  of  adopti<m,  and  hence  with  the  undoubting  tanet- 
folnesB  of  children.  In  coming  before  Him,  we  must  believe  ^t, 
Arongh  JesoB  Christ,  He  is  both  able  and  willing  to  help  ns ;  we 
mast  believe  ^t  He  is,  and  that  He  Is  the  rewuder  of  aU  them 
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iriio  diltgentfy  auk  Bha.  TfaU  enten  isto  tiie  very  esMiiiM  of 
caving  fftith,  and  ii  ewential  to  all  weloome  MCeat  iatQ  Hia  pra>- 
«noe.  And  jnst  here  lies  tke  difkolty  in  the  my  of  aniegm- 
wete  men.  They  are  afien  made  MnuUe,  tmder  the  preaehing 
■of  the  goapel,  Qiat  tiiey  are  einnen,  and  an  led  to  aee  and  ae- 
knowledge  the  wondroiu  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  His  son;  jea, 
•ad  even  to  eovet  salratiDn.  But  they  are  nnwilluig  to  give  ap 
mil  hope  in  thamaelreB,  and  to  Irnst  C^urist ;  they  do  not  believe 
in  Him  ae  thoir  Saviour ;  in  a  word,  ^ey  will  not  eome  tmt« 
Him,  tiiat  they  might  have  life ;  asd  hence  they  &il  to  obtait 
the  blesringa  which  they  long  after.  In  order,  then,  to  obtain 
bocess  at  die  door  of  mercy,  we  most  always  cherish  a  firm  be- 
lief in  diat  Almighty  Power  of  God  which  gives  Him  tiw  aluli^, 
and  in  the  tenderness  of  that  love  displayed  in  the  gift  of  Christ, 
whereby  He  has  exhibited  His  willingness  to  do  for  as  &r  abon- 
dantly  above  anything  we  are  able  to  ask  or  to  tiiink.  Kor  is  it  or- 
dinarily posnble  for  ns,  in  oondnctitig  services  of  nnited  worehip, 
to  profit  the  ciukhren  of  God  and  to  enoonrage  a  holy  boldneBS  in 
Aem,  when  we  have  no  fiuth  onrselves.  To  dbect  the  heavenward 
thonghts  of  others  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  whieh  can  only  be 
diaoha^ed  in  a  meet  manner,  by  those  whose  hearla  are  filled 
with  Divine  love,  and  who  repose  seonrely  on  the  promises. 

Prayer  is  £vided  by  theologians  into  the  fire  acts  of  adora> 
lion,  thanksgiving,  confession,  petition  and  intereeesion.  Adoro' 
ti>»  ia  the  heart-felt  aeknowkdgemeat  of  aU  the  great  and  ador- 
able  attribntes  and  offieee  belonging  to  the  Tri-nne  Jehovah,  aad 
&B  asoriptitHi  of  praise  to  His  great  name,  beoanse  of  all  His 
limitless  perfections  and  matchless  works,  and  espeoially  because 
of  his  amaaiog  cocdesoension  in  His  dealings  witii  lost  einnen, 
aa  the  basis  of  ow  hopes  in  presentiDg  onrselves  before  the 
Threne  of  Grace.  These  praises  are  as  varioos  aa  the  nomber* 
kaa  manifestations  of  His  glory  and  m^esty ;  they  are  as  famnd- 
less  as  His  works  of  creation,  [urovidence  and  grace ;  and  as  man* 
ilbld  aa  the  infinite  excdleades  of  His  being ;  and  thos  there  is 
fnmiBhed  the  opportnnity  of  introdudjag  great  and  refreshing 
variety  into  tius  part  of  religions  service.  The  nse  of  adorataoa 
is  to  impress  the  mind  with  awfnl  solemnity,  nnder  a  sense  .id 
&»  Oivine  preeeneef  and  in  eoatoUpli^tioB  of  ib*  Divine  dtv 
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-Mter;  ud  U  ought  to  be  briefty  c^qweued,  with  sit  «TMda&«s 
of  a  <Kdaotie  in»aer  and  theological  pfarueolc^.  FAonia^ 
jn^  is  the  eX}W8SBiOB  of  oar  depcadenee  on  Ood'a  prondwlial 
care,  from  whom  we  oonfesa  that  we  have  derived  all  the  good 
lUagt  which  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  from  whose  graciou  lore  fat- 
vaUoD  iB  ofered  to  as,  aad  by  whoH  losg-raffering  the  h<^ieB 
-trf  glory  ate  still  held  oat  befim  us.  The  effect  it  is  ezpeoted 
to  produce  is  to  elevate  the  sool  toward  CK>d  io  gratitade  and 
lore,  under  a  sense  of  a  Father's  goodness  in  Ae  constant  bestow- 
«Mit  of  OBDwrited  fiiTors ;  and  it  prepares  the  heart  for  ginog 
a  wider  range  to  its  ezpeotationa,  and  for  the  pi«sentBti«n  of 
renewed  demuds.  On^eiMon  is  the  spreading  of  the  sonl  epe» 
befbre  Qod  in  acknowledgment  <it  its  wretchedness,  oorraptie4 
and  need ;  and  in  it,  we  depl(»«  oar  sinflilness  and  deprayity, 
and  prostrate  ottrsdres  in  oontritiOB  before  the  Throne,  nnder  a 
deep  consdoosness  of  ill-desert.  It  not  only  enables  ns  to  gain 
a  clearer  pereeption  of  onr  misery  and  defilement,  but  it  brings 
as  widt  contrite  and  repentant  hearts  to  a  realisation  of  our  peiv 
vading  rain,  oar  helplessness,  and  indigence;  from  iriioice  our 
ardent  pleadings  and  mward  yearnings  talte  their  spring.  PetitioH 
ia  the  direct  appeal  made  to  God,  in  the  sune  of  C^irist,  for  this 
relief  of  oar  (Ustressee,  for  the  hdp  of  onr  infirmitiee,  fw  the 
Ibrgirenees  of  onr  sins  and  dejvarity,  for  the  renewal  oi  onr 
hearts  and  the  nlration  of  our  sools,  and  for  snob  personal  or 
general  blessings  as  we  orare  in  oar  weakness  and  poverty.  It 
ia  the  chief  end  of  every  invocation ;  when  urged  without  tamb^ 
tag,  we  have  hope,  as  We  wrestle  befove  Qod,  that  we  shall  ob- 
tain an  answer ;  and  wlule  the  other  aots  are  essential,  they  axe 
snbsidiary  to  it.  LUereemion  is  simply  the  prMentation  of  our 
si^pUoatioBS  on  behalf  of  onr  frioida,  our  country,  the  CSmrob 
(rf  Christ,  a  perishing  world;  oe  on  behalf  of  whonuoarer  we 
may  wish  thus  to  remember;  and  is,  heaee,  simply  petition  fw 
«tben. 

Some  of  the  old  divines  thoaght  it  lUisolatftly  inti^Kusable  that 
Aer*  sbonld  be  a  methodieal  and  ^stemntio  division  of  prayer, 
even  as  much  as  logic  should  be  observed  in  the  prepai»tifln  of  a 
sennoB.  Bnt  it  seems  to  ns  any  eonstrained  fcdlowing  of  audi  a 
Io^qU  pkn  81  Urn  wtmU  bring  as  into  (hat  fonaalisDi  from  nAidi 
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we  eDidMTor  to  wc»pe,  wheo  ir«  Mjeet  &  Ubirgj.  For  altboi^ 
in  DBiug  ft  liturgy,  we  may  mftke  »  ooiutaDt  and  oDvuyiBg  state- 
ment of  the  common  neoeaaities,  spiritoftl  or  odierwiBe,  of  wtv- 
■hipers  in  tiie  general,  we  bare  no  leonrity  tb&t  we  are  preunt- 
JDg  our  own  special  and  felt  wishes,  or  thoie  of  anybody  oUe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Uiose  aoholastio  and  elaborate  eieroises,  which 
•bound  more  in  logic  than  in  unction,  which  exhibit  more  dialec- 
tical skill  than  aoqaaintancfl  with  the  seoret  things  of  the  seal, 
degenerate  into  disquisitions  on  the  attfibateg  of  Clod,  the  deprar- 
i^  of  human  oatore,  the  plan  of  redemption,  Ao.,  &o^  very  gait- 
able  for  sermoss ;  but  they  do  not  rise  to  die  dignd^  of  eager  snp- 
plication,  nor  do  they  bare  the  effect  of  animating  the  dormant 
piety  of  othere.  Nor  do  we  mean  by  this  to  assert  that  a  ran- 
bling  uid  unpremeditated  manner  ought  eren  to  be  tolerated, 
•specially  in  the  stated  ministrations  of  the  Christian  pastor. 
Iiogic,  trnly,  is  a  good  thing,  even  in  prayer.  Bat  the  mediod 
of  logic  belonging  to  prayer  is  one  thing,  that  belonging  to  a 
disqoisition  is  quite  another.  In  prayer,  there  ought  to  be  a 
oomplete  avoidance  of  confusion ;  it  is  welt  to  have  just  enou^ 
of  logical  arrangement  to  secure  method  and  order ;  and  this,  not 
tiie  metbod  of  ^e  dialectician,  but  the  order  of  the  soul's  wants 
and  desires ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  sermon  or  a  disqai- 
sition,  a  truth  is  to  be  presented,  or  a  proposition  proved,  whioh 
belongs  wholly  to  the  processes  of  reflective  reasoning. 

While,  tlien,  every  true  prayer  either  contains  or  implies  thsse 
five  acta  into  which  theologians  divide  it,  and  all  oorreBponding 
eurslBes  of  the  spiritual  man,  it  la  neither  necessary  nor  profit- 
Ufl  for  us  to  make  a  logical  division  of  it ;  but  rather  we  should 
allow  each  of  these  acts  to  come  into  its  fit  place,  as  the  ^on- 
taneons  effusion  of  our  trustful  and  religions  feelings.  For  no 
man  oan  ask  God  to  bestow  a  favw  on  himself  or  on  others, 
without  adoration  of  that  mt^etty  and  that  graoe  which  give  him 
the  anticipation  of  an  answer ;  without  thanks^ving  for  ineniM 
already  experienced  ;  and  without  oonfession  of  ill-deaerts,  eren 
while  asking.  So  that  they  all  belong  to  every  petition ;  and  in 
•very  address  to  God  it  is  best  that  each  should  gosh  up,  unbid- 
den as  it  were,  excited  by  the  seal  and  the  engagedness  of  the 
loader  of  the  serviae.     l4et  os,  tberefiMre,  aim  at  mBking  the 
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Tuioos  enttettiee  in  an  appropriate  and  orderly  maimer,  bo  as  M 
eHiut,  with  the  best  effect,  the  mtereet,  the  deroatneaB,  and  tlie 
holy  confidence  of  the  people  of  God;  bnt  at  the  aame  time,  let 
nt  avoid  the  trammels  of  formal  logic  in  attempting  to  le&d  them 
to  poor  out  their  Honls,  aa  they  plead  at  the  mercy  seat.  Nor 
oan  any  rale  be  giren  a«  to  the  relative  proportion  which  each 
of  tfaeae  five  acts  ought  to  ocospy.  This  mast  be  spontaneously 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  offiu*ing8  made,  the  circumetancei 
i^the  OMigregation,  tite  subject  of  the  dlseourae,  and  the  peraonal 
exeroiaes  of  the  soul  of  the  officiating  minister,  who  will  doubt- 
leas  be  able  to  speak  unto  edifying,  if  he  keep  a  aensible  head 
and  a  pions  heart  in  proper  employ. 

It  is  tme,  die  leader  of  an  ordinance  ao  aolemn,  requires  qual- 
iSeations  which  are  very  important  but  very  simple.  They  are 
aaoh  tiiat  no  pious  man  need  despair  of  obtuniag  thtaa  in  an 
adequate  degree,  if  he  make  perBerering  effort  in  this  behalf; 
and  yet,  they  are  such  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  acquired  so 
great  ezoellence  therein  that  he  may  not,  by  the  diligent  use  of 
tbe  appointed  means,  secnre  a  still  higher  measure  of  the  need- 
ful ability  or  gift. 

1.  The  supreme  and  indispenaable  qualification  is  sincere  piety. 
Widioat  tioBy  all  other  qnalificationa,  however  eminent,  will  not 
ODDStitnte  a  fitness  for  the  dischai^e  of  a  du^  ao  solemn  and 
weighty.  But  when  it  is  manifest  that  the  leader  ia  a  eonaecra- 
ted  man,  whose  heart  is  overflowing  with  Divine  love,  many  de- 
feets  will  thereby  be  covered,  and  the  attentive  and  piosa  auditor 
will  overlook  minor  imperfections  or  ahort-cominga.  Earnestness, 
leaJ,  faith,  humility,  love ;  these  and  the  like  Christian  graces 
are  those  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  renewed  heart,  and  are 
worth  more  in  preparing  a  man  for  such  duties  as  thoae  belong- 
ing to  the  leader  of  the  people  in  calling  on  God  than  any  kind 
ef  attainments  merely  human.  Indeed,  the  most  excellent  prayers 
are  not  always  made  by  men  of  the  highest  culture  and  the 
greatest  intelligence.  We  have  never  listened  to  any  which  were 
idore  edifying  than  we  have  beard  uttered  in  lisping  and  broken 
aocmta  by  ontatored  and  unlettered  Afrioan  negroes,  brought 
from  tlie  nudst  of  dieir  native  savageism  and  degradation  in 
heatbenidi  vice  to  become  the  sons  of  toil  in  this  land,  and  at 
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the  isme  time,  throngh  &»  knowledge  of  tbe  gospel,  to  obtua 
tbe  liberty  wherewidt  Christ  hath  made  his  people  free.  The 
tnttb  JB^  liie  kind  of  learning  which  is  needed  is  not  of  the  echo* 
Iftstlc  order.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  aonl,  and  u 
meight  into  ita  orjing  necessities,  which  are  reqnidte ;  and  tbeae 
■re  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  pursuit  of  any  form  of  knoidedge, 
nre  Divine  knowledge.  The  man  who  has  uoertained  hia  own 
spiritoal  needs,  knows  those  of  others  Boffieiently  weD  to  he  dale 
to  edify  Uiem  by  his  inrocations,  provided  he  ^all  steadily  col* 
tirate  in  his  heart  longing  aspirations  after  salratiDD  and  fellow- 
ship with  God. 

2.  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  iht  Word  of  God,  with 
some  intelligent  appreheDn(ni  of  the  promises  and  beli^  in  them, 
it  ehall  snffioe  for  our  present  purpose  simply  to  mention  here, 
H  this  point  is  noticed  in  another  connection. 
.  8.  llie  attainment  of  classical  leaning  and  the  knowledge  of 
•cienoA  and  philosophy  are  desirable  to  man,  in  erery  relation 
which  he  is  called  to  occnpy ;  sad  they  are  undonbtedly  a  great 
comfort  to  their  possessor,  by  whom  they  may  be  made  a  means 
of  much  nsefiilness  as  well  ae  enjoyment.  To  the  Christian  min- 
ister, whose  duty  it  is  statedly  to  superintend  the  cwemonies  of 
worship,  their  acquisition  is  very  important ;  tor,  possessing  these 
ittainments,  he  may  aehiere  more  success  in  giving  varietf,  fUl- 
nesB,  and  adaptation  to  the  ordinance  in  question.  But  those  do 
not  constitute  an  indispensable  qualification.  Many  ChriatiaDa 
excuse  themselves  from  engaging  in  the  prayer  meeting,  and  even 
from  c<H)ducting  fiunily  worship,  because  they  are  not  men  of 
learning  or  of  eloqaenoe.  Bat  what  special  conneotlon  there  is 
between  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  the  thirstings  of  the  re- 
newed sodI,  is  something  they  are  not  able  to  explain.  Hnmililj 
ia  the  proper  spirit  of  the  devout  man;  but  it  is  too  often  pride 
which  induces  men  to  refuse  to  join  in  the  social  meeting.  Vheiy 
are  afraid  lest  they  should  not  be  aa  eloquent  as  some  others; 
they  become  frightened  from  their  profnHety,  lest  some  foolish  or 
wioked  person  shonld  laugh  at  their  embarrassment ;  in  a  vrord, 
they  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  cross  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Along  with  these  and  the  like  qu^ificafions  there  mnst  be  pre- 
Tiou  prflparatioD ;  bat  -diere  ia  nnttA  dinrn^  of  judgment  as  to 
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tte  Ahuaetor  asd  vitiot  <^  it  '  S61M  ;d«D(dBbirtioBfl  Br$  idivUt-' 
tng  to  tnut  the  nuttsr  in  iSte  haads  ena  of  their  nibfaterB,'  mA 
Iwnce  han  a  presoribed  litargy,  more  or  lea*  obUgstwy.  W6 
reject  the  Utoi^jlaal  irorsbip,  becaoBe  we  hare  neither' die  author- 
it;  nor  the  example  of  the  apostleB  and  the  priautire  Charofa  Hi 
hi  faror;  the  lue  of  it  is  onfaTorable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  dch-- 
Toti<Mwl  spirit;  and  s  litorgj  cannot  take  in  IHe  dtrersiiied  wants 
a&d  TaTTing  urcanataocee  of  the  wor^pers.  The  Bame  bb- 
jieotions,  as  it  seems  to  as»  lis  againet  writing  and  m^moriiing 
prayers,  whi^h  we  urge  against  a  liturgy,  bnt  with' additional 
feree;  for.  1st,  The  very  effort  of  composing  and  committing 
tiiem  to  memory  is  apt  to  eradicate  true  and  deep  oameBtness 
of  feeling:  and  henoe,  being  read  or  repeated  without  inbred 
fisrror,  they  must  fiul  rightly  to  engage  the  interest  of  tiie  at- 
teoding  throng.  2nd.  A  written  prayer  and  a  liturgy  aJilce  lack 
Ae  freeness  and  are  not  capable  of  tiie  expansion  of  spontaneoiui 
prayer ;  whilst  in  extemporaneooa  address,  the  minister  can  better 
g^vo  expressioD  to  the  known  and  ascertained  necessHieB  of  his 
oongregation,  as  he  and  they  stand  as  supplicants  at  the  metaj 
seat.  But  whilst  these  and  many  other  objectlonB  lie  agwost 
BtadyiDg  prayers,  until  Aey  beoome  forma  —  it  matters  not  how 
they  be  made  auoh  —  we  are  nererthelesa  of  the  opinion  that  no 
miniBter  oan  luocessfully  discharge  tins  duty  wi^oat  preriouB 
preparation,  in  Boveral  partioulara : — 

1.  The  Ghriatian  pastor  ought  to  make  the  religioos  coadltian 
of  the  people  of  his  charge  the  natter  of  earefbl  and  sealoBS  ob- 
serration.  The  better  he  knows  and  the  mole  deeply  he  sym- 
pathises with  tliem,  in  dieir  joys  and  aonowt,  in  their  confliots 
and  triomphs,  in  Aeir  growth  m  grace,  Mid  in  their  striTings 
after  divine  knowledge  and  ^iritnat  conuDonion,  the  better  is  he 
prepared  to  entreat  for  them,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  fountain 
of  never  failing  menjy,  where  their  sottowb  are  turned  into 
joy,  their  confliots  into  triumphs,  and  their  strivings  t^ter  knowU 
edge  into  the  attainment  of  tne  spiritual  oommonion. 

2.  In  order  to  aooeptability  and  eminent  Baefulness  in  the 
diBcharge  of  this  duty,  ha  must  be  a  devoted  stndsnt  of  die  Bible ; 
and  especially  must  he  treasure  up  all  its  comfortmg  hopes,  if 
not  m  their  exact  words,  at  all  events  in  th^  very  spirit    For 
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it  is  God's  own  promiMS  wU«h  it  ii  bis  im^  ud  privilege  to- 
plesd ;  ud  faenoe  he  mh  nrge  tliem  with  more  ardor,  vith  greater, 
importoni^,  and  wiUi  Btronger  asenrance  of  faith,  vheo  he  pn- 
sente  tiiem  in  the  rery  language  io  which  they  are  co&taiiied  in 
Hie  Saered  SeriptoreB ;  and  muah  mwe  caa  he  stir  ap  the  faith  of 
the  pious  to  implore  God,  when  their  very  supplicatiooa  are  the 
graetooB  irords  whidi  proG«ed  oat  of  the  mouth  of  their  Heaven- 
ly Father.  It  is,  therefore,  manifeBt  that  tiie  more  familiar  a 
man  is  irith  the  jvomisee,  in  difl  wonderful  and  refreshing  vari- 
ed of  their  statement  in  the  Divine  Record,  the  better  is  he 
prepared  to  be  a  help  to  God's  people  in  leading  them  to  bold 
converse  with  Him,  whether  at  the  family  altar,  in  the  chamber 
of  BioknoBS,  at  the  social  meeting,  or  in  the  great  congregation. 
And  80,  every  minister  of  our  knowledge,  who  has  become  emi- 
nent on  account  of  Mb  ability  in  prayer,  haa  been  baptised  in 
spirit  with  an  unction  out  of  the  Bible.  The  late  distinguiahed 
and  lamented  John  Todd  Sdgar  of  Nashville  was  muoh  spoken 
of,  wherever  he  went,  on  account  of  his  wonderful  power  in 
conducting  prayer;  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men 
we  have  ever  heard  raise  the  voice  of  euppUcation,  But  the 
great  secret  of  his  success  was  the  ardor  and  holy  courage  with 
which  he  plead  the  precious  sayings  of  God,  all  pregnant  with 
rich  oo&Bolstion  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  are  recorded 
in  the  revealed  volnme.  The  late  reverend  and  venerable  Thomas 
D.  Baird  of  Fittsburgh,  was  much  distinguiahed  for  his  gifts  in 
prayer,  and  was  greatly  blessed,  in  the  conducting  of  this  ser- 
vice, as  a  comforter  of  humble  Christians,  mourning  onder  heavy 
dispensations  of  Providence,  or  Borrowing  at  the  mishaps  of  tlieir 
ChriBtian  warCu-e.  But  from  hie  earliest  manhood  he  was  es- 
teemed mighty  in  the  Scriptures ;  he  took  great  delight  in  medi- 
tating in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  there  was  scarce  a  gracioue  as- 
surance which  be  could  not  repeat  verbatim,  even  in  his  venerable 
age,  giving  chapter  and  context :  hence,  as  we  have  often  heard 
Christians  say  of  him,  he  seemed  to  know  the  Bible  by  he&rt> 
and  to  have  it  at  his  tongoe's  end ;  and  bo  with  importunity, 
fervor  and  truatftdnese,  he  plead  the  very  promises.  The  person, 
tlieu,  who  would  aim  at  excellence  in  the  performance  of  this 
do^,  ought  to  memorize  tke  Scriptures  with  reference  to  using 
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th«m  for  the  pnt^wM  indioftted,  hy  wkioh  mesas  he  will  donhtleH 
gun  msoh  Ohrietiui  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  -will  fit  him- 
self for  great  uBefUlness  in  hie  pablic  miiuBtrationB,  as  well  as  ia 
performing  more  prirate  pastoral  daties. 

8.  He  should  stud^  his  own  heart.  The  most  difficult  and  yet 
(he  most  essentia  of  all  knowledge  is  self-knowledge.  The  re- 
ligious importanoe  of  it  arises  from  Ae  &ot  Aat  thereby  we  get 
ao  insigbt  into  oor  defwavi^,  and  asctt^ain  the  depth  of  oar 
spiritual  requirements.  When,  ther^bre,  the  minister  thus  stadies 
hie  heart,  and  is  construned  in  his  public  wrestlings  to  spread 
it  open  before  God,  with  its  natire  and  aaqaired  defilement,  and 
with  a  pervading  sense  of  abject  h^plessneefl,  the  eomplaints  and 
pleadings  of  his  soul  wiU  find  a  response  in  every  pious  heart, 
and  he  will  be  envied  the  better  to  give  expression  to  the  be- 
lieving hopes,  and  sad  bemoanings  of  the  humble  and  contrite 
ones. 

4.  The  cnltjvation  of  a  devotional  spirit  is  a  matter  of  great 
^portance,  espeeially  to  all  who  are  called  on  to  lead  in  con- 
ducting reli^ons  worship.  Besides  the  appointment  of  stated 
times  for  mecUtating  in  the  word  of  God,  and  for  secret  prayer, 
it  is  very  profitable  to  read  a  daily  portion  in  some  work  of  aa 
experimental  and  practical  character,  or  treating  of  personal  re- 
ligion in  some  of  its  aspects;  and  it  is  wise  for  eveiy  one  to 
have  each  a  book  always  at  hand.  It  will  be  found  a  great  aid 
to  the  Christian,  who  aims  at  the  attwnmeat  of  eminent  piety, 
or  seeks  to  become  nseftil. 

6.  It  may  be  advisable,  espetually  for  young  ministers,  to  write 
oat  prayers  in  iull,  not  so  much  to  be  committed  to  memory,  aa 
to  be  made  ^e  occasion  of  aocnstoming  them  to  the  mode  and 
langnage  of  invocation.  Devotional  oompoeitioQ  is  a  good  exer- 
eise  occasionally  both  for  tiie  head  and  heart ;  it  can  be  made 
tlie  means  of  saving  us  from  falling  into  a  sameness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty ;  and  as  all  have  not  equal  gifts,  some  per- 
sons find  it  absolntely  ueedAU.  If  not  relied  on  too  much,  it 
may  become  a  source  of  great  improvement  to  probationera. 

The  sabgeots  of  petitiou  are  co-extensive  with  the  personal  and 
general  promises  eontaioed  in  the  Bible.  All  these  subjects, 
htfwerer,  must  not  necessarily  be  dwelt  on,  or  even  alluded  to* 
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^Bribg  the  Berriees  oDBOft«ted  with  emy  oooMtMi  of  rdigjoai 
Mtemblj.  The  mfttten  pertftiaiug  to  the  gnani,  utd  e^wciaUj 
Uw  Biurito^  neousitieB  of  the  cattgregktum  are  the  ehiefest  in 
importanoe,  and  ought  to  be  presented  mora  or  Iom  folly,  Mowd- 
iag  to  time  utd  oireomitancefl.  Aftw  the  minds  of  the  snppU- 
cants  hare  been  ezeroiaed  in  pleading  for  the  svpply  of  their  on 
importanato  olaiau,  the;  are  prepared,  like  David  in  the  List 
Fsalm,  in  &  few  brief  worde,  to  make  interoeasion  for  Zion,  for 
their  ooontry,  for  their  friends,  and  for  all  |Hroper  saiyeots  ex- 
ternal to  tbemaelTef.  Nor  do  the  mnltitwto  of  words  add  to  tht 
eairthl;  or  heavenly  Tahie  of  prayer. 

Prayer,  howerer,  sbonld  be  appr^riato  to  the  oooasiflQ  ob 
which  it  ia  offered.  The  minds  of  the  aoditory  are  ready  to  fol- 
low their  leader,  jnat  so  long  aa  his  potions  are  fitting;  bat  they 
toon  beconM  weary^  whenever  he  introdaoes  in^propriate  topics 
and  nutimely  supplications.  As  his  aim  is  to  "beat  the  heavot- 
ward  flame "  in  the  breasts  of  olhers,  of  ooine  whmerer  he 
beging .  to  wander,  they  know  not  whither,  and  to  enlarge  on 
matters  foreign  to  the  objects  of  their  aasemblage,  be  atterly 
£uls  of  the  end  which  he  is  professedly  seeking.  Hence,  it  is 
Tery  important  for  the  requests.  In  large  part,  to  have  an  imme- 
diato  refevenoe  to  ihe  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Horeever :  it  gives 
ezpansiim,  and  adds  impredsiveneas,  and  is  every  way  very  be- 
eoming,  for  the  pastor,  in  Ins  stated  miniitratkons,  to  observe  the 
drcunstanoee  of  his  charge,  of  die  community,  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  world  —  so  as  to  make  the  mattors  which  have  alrea4y 
oeonpied  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  suhjeots  ot  their  pn^erfol 
meditationa.  In  this  way,remarkableeventsof  Frovidenee— such 
as  a  sudden  death,  the  prevalenee  of  an  epideaio,  nnumal 
dronght,  over-abnndant  runs,  plentiful  or  scant  crops,  th«  ex- 
istence of  war  or  of  fomiueat  heme  or  ^road,  anusoal  or  striking 
phenomena,  the  prevalence  of  revivals,  ftc  — dl  may  be  made  to 
produce  their  effect  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoi^e,  aa 
evidences  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  and  may  thns  give 
fresbneia  and  an  increased  stdemnity  to  the  service. 

Agun :  during  seasons  of  special  religions  interest,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  exerdsea  of  every  kind  sbonld  be  ^posite,  Mid 
eqteoislly  that  in  the  pnlpit  and  in  the  social  meeting  the  plaint- 
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iv»  app«ftb  oud«  to  God  ahosld  be  relevuit  tb  tiia  ezftct  atste  eP 
ike  ooBgregntaon,  sod  gire  expntBioa  to  the  deairel  whi«k  bardn 
the  beftrts  or  Ohristiabs.  Aa  the  aerriees  ere  numj  and  freqoent, 
it  IB  neoeeeary,  in  order  to  prerent  wearinesB,  that  the;  ahonld 
be  ^irited ;  and  that  mnoh  variety  dbonld  be  thrown  into  them; 
And,  more  partioailM'ly,  that  the  |veaahing  and  praying  should  be 
toA  ae  to  caose  the  people  gratefdUy  to  peroeire  and  realise  ite 
immediate  adaptednees  to  the  ooeaeion.  Nor  cas  anything  be 
BDch  more  nnmeet  than  one  of  those  long,  wordy  prayere,  wbidi 
•re  eometiine*  made  in  the  social  meeting  by  unwiae  bnt  exoellwt 
Ivethren,  who  seem  to  be  trying  to  o«t-do  the  preaoherB  in  lengA 
and  in  proeinetf .  At  snoh  times,  onr  pattenoe  is  reduoed  to  the 
lowest  point  short  of  exhaustion.  Heaoe,  while  we  can  say 
Dodiing  in  approbation  of  the  eondnot  of  the  minister  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  we  at^owledge  we  hare  more  than  onee  fdt 
Ae  same  lees  of  equanimity  whioh  be  exhibited.  I>nring  a  pro- 
trmoted  meetiDg  at  a  Methodist  Chnroh  in  East  Tennenee,  on  one 
eocasion,  when  some  "nonmera"  were  at  the  "rul,"  or  "altar," 
the  mtnister  in  dtai;ge  called  on  a  Presbyterian  eldffl*  who  wat 
I»eseat  to  pray  for  them.  The  Elder  began  one  of  those  long, 
pointless,  cbdactie  efirinona,  the  dispenaation  of  which  we  hare 
ofien  endtoedf  and  waa  engaged  in  a  very  fall  diaonsaion  of  die 
Divine  attributes  and  perfeotiona,  when  the  atook  of  endomioe 
poasessed  by  Uie  eeoentric  preacher  gave  oat,  and  he  stopped  him, 
saying  alond,  "  Never  mind  that.  Brother ;  never  ntisd  that.  The 
Itoti  knows  more  about  that  than  either  yon  or  I.  Pray  for  these 
ainnera."  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  reverence  of 
snoh  eondnct,  no  donbt  all  of  oar  readers  have  known  men,  both 
DHnistflrs  and  Isymm,  who  deserved  jnst  sach  a  rebuke  as  that 
man  reenved. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
vanity  is  often  mmgUd  mih  this  land  of  praying  to  a  fearfal 
extent.  An  example  of  this  in  point  we  can  relate,  from  our 
own  pBshmtl  e^teriesce.  We  were,  with  the  aid  of  a  ministerial 
brother,  oondnetjag  ft  very  interesting  and  hopelnl  probitoted 
meeting,  whidi  was  injuring  from  the  lengthy  and  inappri^riate 
style  of  praysr  indulged  in  by  some.  We  resolved  on  an  effort. 
to  break  up  the  nuisance;   and  hence,  when  calling  on  tbo' 
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fvetfaren,  ve  uked  thwn  ''to  lead  in  a  tAorf  pnjer."  Iliere 
~  ma  immediately  perceptiUe  an  evident  improvemeot  in  His  meet- 
ing. Bat  one  Elder,  who  iras  diBtiogniBhed  for  his  staid  and 
**miiiiEterial"  manner  in  tikis  serrioe,  came  to  ns  the  next  day, 
before  the  meeting  began,  and  in  a  petalant  tone,  showing  naob 
Texation,  said  he  did  not  wish  us  to  oall  on  him  any  more.  We 
enquired  what  was  the  matter,  when  we  learned  tliat  we  bad 
harried  him  bo  that  he  could  not  bring  his  prayer  to  a  comfortable 
close,  bnt  was  compelled  to  wind  it  np  too  abmptly;  tbat  we  had 
fhos  spoiled  it;  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  oatled  on  again, 
if  be  was  to  be  hurried  in  that  way.  Well,  it  was  maoifost  ttf 
Bs  that  something,  or  else  somebody,  was  spoiled ;  and  so,  we  con- 
oloded  tbat  he  had  better  be  let  alone,  for  tbe  then  present;  and 
so  we  aoted.  Bnt  observe  the  vanity  of  tbe  haman  heart  The 
eomplaint  waa  not  that  bis  soal  was  so  burdened  that  he  bad  not' 
time  to  make  his  complaints  known  unto  tbe  Lord,  and  thns  to 
discharge  tiie  weight;  but  his  performance  did  not  receive  thoee 
finishing  touches  with  which  he  designed  to  polish  it  off  I  And 
yet  tbat  was  a  good  man,  whom  we  loved  at  times  to  hear  pray. 
Bnch  praying  as  this  does  harm  in  two  ways.  It  injorea  the 
meeting,  because  it  never  becomes,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  lead- 
ing of  the  worship  of  the  people,  but  is  really  eradicative  of 
piouff  emotion,  because  annoying ;  and  ibea,  it  leads  modest  per- 
sons into  the  error  of  sapposing  tbat  they  hare  not  the  gifts  to 
join  in  social  servioeB,  because  they  know  that  tliey  cannot  make 
each  supplications  as  that,  which  tbey  are  thus  led  to  consider 
the  right  kind.  Now,  the  prayer  meeting  is  an  instatation,  so  to 
speak,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  choroh;  and  every 
mate  member  ought  to  strive  to  gain  tbe  ability  to  unite  in  sus- 
taining it.  Nor  is  this  so  difficult  to  accomplish  as  it  is  generally 
Aongbt.  Persons  form  their  ideas  on  (bis  anbjeot  from  tiie  min- 
ister; and  they  think  because  they  eannot  ennlate  the  palpit 
style,  that  they  cannot  pray  at  »\\.  Bnt  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it 
will  take  but  a  mommf  s  nrfleotion  to  convince  any  one.  Frayar 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  mirround  ns,  as 
we  have  already  shown.  The  minister  conducts  the  whole  of  tbe 
ordinary  church  service  himself;  and  bis  efforts  are  designed  to 
be  exhaustive,  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  publio  woralup  are 
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ganeemed.  He  begioa  witti  to  iavoo&tioii ;  Abo,  bdbM  ilie  HT- 
moa,  conei  wh»t  ia,  iritli  »  fewfnl  aptDeM  in  the  ease  of  Utb 
jiaay,  called  "the  long  prayer;"  and  finalljt  after  Benaon,  kh 
renders  thuUtB  and  imploree  a  blessiag  on  what  has  been  donat 
£ver;thmg  has  an  ezaot  fitnete.  Bat  sappose  aoioe  one  person^ 
whether  minUter  or  priTate  member,  should,  at  the  social  taeet- 
iDf,  make  that  "long  prayer,"  ia  imitation  of  the  example  of 
the  pnlpit,  aad  eqnalling  or  Burpaeoing  that  of  t^e  minister  both 
u  to  its  latitade  and  loagitade,  is  it  not  manifest  that  he  wAnld 
thereby  do  an  essential  injury  to  the  meeting?  Whoever  elaa 
should  be  called  m,  muet  needs  trarerse  the  same  gronnd ;  and  if 
he  should  do  it  a»  Lengthily  and  anreasc»utbly  as  his  predeoeiBor, 
die  whole  meeting  would  be  eSeatoally  and  irretrierably  ruined, 
by  the  time  he  had  wound  np  his  diBoourse,  erroneoady  osiled  a 
prayer.  Initead,  therefore,  of  ita  being  wiae  to  imitate  the  pul- 
pit nmnner,  when,  we  go  to  the  social  meeting  or  to  tlie  family 
■Itar,  it  ought  nther  to  be  carefully  shunned.  It  is,  howerer,  n 
lamentable  bet  thai  ministers  themaelTes  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  only  persons  who  adopt  a  different,  more  simple,  and  more 
direct  style,  when  they  are  at  meetanga  of  a  merely  devotional 
Und.  We  have  particularly  spoken  of  the  great  importance  of 
•Toiding  an  indulgence  in  q>iritle8a  and  stereotyped  soppUoataon, 
daring  eeasoss  of  protracted  services.  We  hmee  approve  the 
wisdom  with  which,  in  eonduoting  the  meetings  oonnected  with 
the  recent  revival  movement,  all  eaerciaea  have  been  limited  to 
five  minutes,  and  in  some  places  the  prayers  have  been  shorteoed 
to  three  minutes,  wlooh  is  sufficiently  long  for  a  sooial  meeting, 
if  the  porpose  be  to  make  it  an  oooaakm  of  real  interest.  Man- 
ifestly, it  is  no  more  nnreasonable  for  a  layman  to  thmst  on  a 
social  meeting  one  of  those  wordy  performances  to  whi^  we 
have  alluded,  than  it  wonld  be  ibr  a  mioiatn  oader  the  name  of 
an  exhortation  to  inflict  on  it  a  full  sermon.  It  was  to  the  habit 
(if  which  we  here  speak,  ihe  eecenlario  Larenco  Dow  alluded  in 
the  remark  atlribated  to  him,  when  h*  said,  if  Peter  had  made 
(Kie  of  our  modem  prayevs,  instead  »t  his  direct  one,  "  Lord  save 
me ! "  he  wonld  have  been  fifty  fathoms  under  water,  before  ha 
got  to  his  petition. 
.  Noir,  innoe  this  pvlpit  or  miaiBtenal  s^a  is  not  only  tuA  r»- 
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-qaisitc  «t  flwiily  wonhip,  or  in  dte  aodal  meeting,  bWt  is  «bB<r> 
luteh^  hBrtM;  the  fkct  that  &  mui  cannot  "pny  Uke  &  ^woher," 
ia  &o  excuse  for  his  fiuluve  Co  engage  in  Bueh  servioee.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  be  be  able  to  tell  his  wsiLt*  to  the  Lord— uid-M 
jDui  need  ea^  that  he  can&ot  do'this,  if  he  will — md  if  be  oan- 
-fiiUj  aroid  ^e  doll  and  dahorate  muiner  of  adcbvee  of  wbidt 
we  hare  epoken,  and  which  we  oftea  bear,  oar  efmuon  ie  dtat 
he  Ib  the  very  uaa  who  ii  qnalified  to  lead,  and  who  osglit  to 
be  tvooght  np  to  the  work.  Tbm  aosh  on  thie  poiat,  by  mvf 
nf  episode. 

It  is  our  daty  always  to  remember  oar  oomdty,  howero'  briefly, 
aa  vrerj  occasion  of  social  or  pablic  woahip ;  and  in  obt  jn^ 
mtat,  the  oEaiision  of  intercession  for  it  and  tot  onr  rolers^  al- 
thongh  this  error  is  often  eommitted,  is  inezons^le.  For  the 
great  interests  of  oar  eaaatry  pertain  to  the  indiTidad  and  pa* 
vm»i  ooneema  of  ereiy  wwshiper ;  die  goremmeBt  is  a  eooiM 
«f  bonndlesa  blessings  or  of  untold  evils  to  every  utiten ;  and 
Sod  is  the  Baler  of  Nations.  Hence,  we  ong^t,  in  oar  daily  and 
weekly  offerings,  to  make  constant  mention  of  our  rulers  uid 
our  cosntry.  Had  our  miiusters  uid  people  been  &ithfhl  in  past 
days,  in  imploring  God's  oontiaoed  &txm*  on  these  once  United 
States,  with  thti  rriiuiee  whieh  He  antkorises  as  to  plaoe  in  his 
FroTidentiai  care,  He  might,  in  answer  to  their  cry,  have  averted 
from  as  ihe  jodgmeats  with  which  He  is  now  afflicting  as  as  a 
people.  In  discharging  this  part  of  onr  dn^,  however,  we  rtioald 
most  care&illy  and  retigionaly  abstain  from  making  any  partisan 
aUoMons,  and  oight  so  to  measore  onr  words  that  no  one  could 
aaewtain  onr  politieal  seitttnents  firom  what  we  ^eak.  The  rea- 
■on  is  obvioos.  We  are  the  a^qtointed  leaders  of  the  Church ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  m^e  reqaests  in  whieh  the  dhildren  oi 
God  gMterally  are  unable  to  join.  It  woold  be  as  inappropriate 
and  impertinent  as  it  would  be  far  as  to  confess  oar  Moret  sins, 
Had  to  o&r  obktians  pertuning  to  oar  penonal  estate — dntiee 
whioh  belong  to  clcnet  devoiion.  Bat,  bendes,  to  make  oar  pt^ 
ieal  opuuons  c<mspi(»oaa  weald  be  vety  irreverent ;  fbr  thereby 
m  exhilnt  an  assuwace  on  onr  part,  that  we  are  tdMolnte^ 
right  in  our  principles  of  polity,  and  of  coarse  that  onr  oppo* 
nana  are  oertatnly  wr^g;  whowas,  in  oogting  before  Ood,  prep- 
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•r  luunSItf  dmnandi  thi^  ve  abonld  -dinflt  onnelTes  of  lelf-ooa* 
fideaoe,  aod  af  raQMiM  an  onr  frail  jadgments,  and  that  we  ehooU 
aabmit  ererytking  to  the  dispoaaJ  of  God.  We  have,  wT«rthe- 
ka,  tometimeB  heard  auniiten  oonmit  iadiMretioa  in  this  mattar, 
by  OktrMtiBg  fi>r  the  preraleoee  of  their  political  sentiineats^  or 
fcr  the  tnoo^di  of  dMtr  partj.  The  atter  offe&nTeneaB  and  iin>  ' 
fKtpmtf  of  this  ooffldaet  we  oan  iUnstrate  by  an  aneodote  «• 
behere  nerer  bifore  pafalidiad,  bat  which  we  learned  ia  Boch  a 
manner  as  to  miJte  na  oertain  of  its  aa^antioit^.  Politaoa  ran 
high,  in  1800  and  1801,  when  the  old  Bepnhlicaa  party  came 
iato  power,  at  the  deEsat  of  the  Federal  party,  which  had  held 
Hba  reins  of  the  guremment  from  the  adoption  of  the  ConAitntiaa 
ontil  that  time.  The  chagrin  of  tin  FederallBte  knew  no  boanda, 
and  their  inortiiflatio&  showed  itsdf  even  in  the  pulpit.  There 
was  a  venwable  miaistor  of  New  En^and,  who,  in  the  olden 
ttaie,  was  wont  to  be  sent  to  the  legislatoio  of  Maesaahnsetts  bj 
his  town,  and  who  belcoiged  to  the  Federal  par^,  and  of  coarse 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  the  S^hatii  after  the  man* 
garation  of  Hr.  Jefferson,  this  minister  nsed  the  ft^owing  Ian* 
go^e  in  Ids  leading  prayer ;  "  Ofa  Lord !  thou  hast  eonunanded 
ss  to  pray  for  our  enemies.  Accordingly  we  begin  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  fto.,  &e.  This  illnstralion  May,  indeed,  be  said  to  bis 
AD  ezb^me  case ;  bat  it  only  exhibits  in  the  more  striking  light 
die  evil  and  the  otter  onsoitaUeneBS  of  the  tntroduotion  of  po- 
litical matters  iato  such  an  exennse.  Assoredly  saoh  allusions 
to  partisan  riews  and  positions  are  improper  ia  the  aanetnary, 
bat  eapeoially  in  addressing  Qui,  Moreover,  they  are  calculated, 
if  not  intended,  to  arouse  the  very  worst  pasaiens  of  the  honaa 
heart,  in  all  those  present  who  may  happui  to  be  arrayed  on  the 
opposte  Mde  in  p<4itics ;  and,  beoee,  cannot  bat  debet  the  po^ 
poee  of  united  prayer. 

As  to  tfie  manner  of  tiie  miniiter  in  eondnotiug  diis  part  of 
pablie  worship,  we  hare  bat  little  to  say.  We  may  observe,  how* 
ever,  that  it  is  importuit  for  him  to  aim  at  natoralness  and  sim* 
pUcity.  There  owght  to  be  no  di^lay  of  location  or  declama- 
tion. Solemnity  of  tone  and  devotional  appearance  ore  neoee- 
sarj  to  true  digni^,  and  to  impresaivenese.  Hence,  in  prayer, 
pronouncing  the  benediction,  and  asking  the  blessing  at  the  table^ 
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th.e  eyes  ought  to  be  rererflDtly  dosed;  aad  espeeiaUy  ihoold 
ttie  opemng  &nd  eloBing  of  ti»m  dniingprayflr be  Avoided. 

A^d;  MaQneriam  is  imbeceaiiig,  and  ongltt  to  be  sluinned. 
We  ought  to  avoid  swaying  the  body,  morwnents  or  gestnres  with 
the  hfinds  or  body,  and  generally  all  physical  action  which  il 
calculated  to  draw  attention  from  God  himself,  whom  we  art 
professing  to  adore,  to  the  minister  viio  officiates.  The  bum 
objection  lies  against  free-and-^asy  positionB,  sncb  aa  leaning 
forward  bodily  on  Uie  pulpit,  swiagiag  on  one  foot,  and  redining 
on  the  elbow.     They  lack  dignity,  and  look  irreverent. 

The  beat  manner  is  for  the  minister  to  rise  deliberately  and 
solemnly,  and  to  wait  ontal  the  people  have  arisen  and  become 
quiet  and  composed,  before  beginning.  Let  him  stand  erect,  in 
sacred  adoration,  with  his  hands  devontly  daaped,  or  resting  on 
the  Bible  or  desk  before  him,  and  with  his  eyes  olosod ;  or  in 
some  aimilar  mannra*  e^iaally  reverential  and  free  from  just  ob- 
jection. Let  him  not  prepare  to  resume  his  seat,  nor  feel  for 
the  hymn  book,  nor  take  his  watch  out,  before  ending.  But  let 
him  stand  carefdlly  still,  as  in  the  presenoe  of  Qod,  until  he 
with  his  lips,  and  the  people  in  their  hearts,  have  said,  "  Amen." 

The  faults  of  prayer  are  many,  too  nnmeroas  indeed  to  be 
discnased  in  detail  in  a  single  B«view  article.  Some  have  already 
come  up  incidentally  for  animadversion,  in  oor  previous  remarks. 
At  this  time,  we  sludl  confine  ourselves,  in  our  addltitHial  ciitl*' 
cisms,  to  snch  as  we  have  ntost  commonly  met  with,  in  our  past 
ezperiuice  of  mioisters.  That  the  following  list  is  soaceptible 
of  much  enlargement,  we  doubt  not  will  be  evident  to  every  ob- 
servant reader : — 

1.  The  most  common  and  probably  the  most  unpardonable  of 
the  errors  of  ministers  and  others,  is  to  make  their  prayers  too 
long.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
portion  of  time  which  ought  to  be  occupied,  under  vttrions  cir- 
enmstanoes,  by  this  ordinance.  But  there  can  be  no  dispute 
that  the  object  to  be  sought  is  the  edification  of  the  devout 
Christian,  and  the  assisting  of  him  in  disburdening  his  soul ;  and 
that,  whenever  it  is  made  so  long  as  to  become  a  weariness  to 
him,  it  fikile  of  its  end.  Many  person^,  we  doubt  not,  would  be 
very  much  enrpriaed  at  their  own  leogthiness,  if  they  woold  only 
take  the  trouble  to  time  themselves  for  a  few  Sabbaths.    We 
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have  ofteb  h«*rd  imiuBt«n  oomplwn  of  tteit  brtthreb  fbr  tauking 
lidn  Hrrice  too  long,  who  -were  not  aa  liirble  b)  oriticisin  in  this 
.respect  u  the  very  pereoaa  wore  who  made  die  complaint. 
Onee,  eeveral  years  ago,  we  were  present  in  an  aadience  On 
irhich  the  minister  inSioted  a  prayer  three  <}aarters  of  an  hoar 
in  length.  It  is  but  little  over  a  year  sinco  a  licentiate,  whom 
ve  casually  took  into  the  pulpit  with  us,  made  a  prayer,  after 
ve  had  preached  a  sermon  of  forty  minntes,  jnat  twenty-aeven 
minntes  long  by  the  watch.  If  ministere  would  exhibit  some  re- 
gard for  the  circomstancfie  and  comfort  of  their  congregations, 
as  well  aa  for  the  cnltivation  of  tnie  piety,  in  this  respect,  we 
think  it  would  be  a  great  improrement  of  manner;  it  woold  add 
much  to  the  edification  of  their  people,  and  it  would  enable  old 
and  delicate  persons  to  attend  church  without  running  the  ride 
of  injury,  &om  the  fatigues  occanoned  by  the  services.  And, 
further :  it  would  accomplish  more,  twice  over,  toward  arresting 
the  indecent  but  growing  habit  of  sitting  during  prayer,  thao 
preaching  on  the  snbjeot,  or  the  passage  of  resolutions  about  it 
through  the  C^eneral  Assembly.  In  die  olden  time,  the  fathers 
made  long  prayers;  but  the  churches  were  built  with  reference 
(o  it,  with  pews  having  high  backs ;  so  that  the  people  had  a 
prop  or  support  at  band,  against  which  to  lean.  Bnt  with  the 
common  lov-backed  pews,  this  part  of  worship,  even  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  should  not  exceed  ten  minutes,  at  die  outside, 
and  our  ordinary  so-called  "  long  prayers,"  ought  to  range  from 
five  to  eight  miautea.  In  aoctd  assembHea,  the  range  should  be 
&om  three  to  five  minntea.  Had  this  matter  been  attended  to 
by  our  ministers  formerly,  we  doubt  not  it  would  have  had  its 
marked  effect  in  giving  our  branch  of  die  Church  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  public.  We  saw  it  stated  reoendy  in  some  of  the  secular 
jonrnals,  that  one  of  the  statesmen  of  Kentucky  of  the  genera- 
tion just  passed,  (  but  which  one  we  have  forgotten,)  had  said  that 
die  Presbyterian  Church  would  have  been  the  most  powerfal 
denomination  in  that  State,  long  sinee,  bat  for  Uie  lengthy 
prayers  of  her  ministers.  We  doubt  not  this  cause  has  had  Its 
influence  on  the  pnbJio  mind,  not  only  in  Kentucky,  but  else- 
where, in  determining  die  popnlarity  and  usefulness  of  our  branch 
of  the  Church. 
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8.  A  fiialt  wludt  to  sometimu  fteqaind  by  tlion  who  Mk.  to 
obviate  the  previooB  error,  is  to  indnlge  Id  a  r»pid  ftnd  homed 
ntterttwe.  An  unseemly  haste  is  utterly  destractive  of  devotion. 
A  manner  too  bIov  or  hentating  is  jast  at  objectiooable.  PnUio 
prayer  oaght  to  be  conducted  at  all  times,  whether  the  circam- 
ttanees  reqoira  it  to  be  brief  or  more  extended,  with  soffident 
deliberation  to  oharacterise  it  by  Kdsciaity ;  with  BottoieDt  ra- 
jridity  of  spee^  to  exhibit  that  eamestcen  and  warmth  whi^ 
ritotdd  always  perrade  it. 

8.  A  similar  objection  liea  against  the  practice  of  some  min- 
isters,  who  meh  to  the  pnlpit  desk  and  begin  speaking  before  tbe 
congregation  hare  had  time  to  rue  to  ^eir  feet  And  some- 
thaes  ^ey  ixo  done  before  the  people  have  beoome  sufficiently 
qmiet  to  brar  what  is  said,  or  have  had  time  to  oompose  then- 
B^vea  to  nnite  in  the  sup^eations.  In  snch  a  manner.  iJie  idea 
<^  leatUng  others  is  entirely  lost  sight  of--  indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  officiating  person  can  rightly  eierciae  penitent  and 
devont  feelings  or  a  lively  faith,  himself;  and,  at  all  events,  there 
is  in  it  an  apparent  absence  of  reverence  paiofbl  to  be  seen. 

4.  Sometimes  the  cnrrent  of  devotion  is  arrested  within  as, 
'WhMt  the  minister  begins  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  indulge  in 
what  the  Saviovr  oalls  '*  vain  repetition."  It  shows  at  Once  dear 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  proper  meditation,  befbre  undeaiaking  to 
present  himself  wi&  his  people  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  it 
Is  disgusting  to  hear  a  man  attempt  to  call  on  God,  who  mani- 
festiy  does  not  know  what  to  ask  Him  for;  and  it  is  proof  posi- 
tive of  a  WMit  of  proper  care  in  the  discharge  of  his  solemn  and 
responsible  daties. 

6.  We  often  hear  the  exclamations,  "Oh!  "  and  "Oh,  Lord!" 
or  **  Oh,  God  t "  ftc,  &c.  Some  persons  utter  one  or  another 
Hit  these  in  almost  «very  sentence.  This  vocative  style  is  in  very 
bad  taste ;  but,  what  is  a  worse  objection,  it  is  most  frequently 
used  by  those  who  show  cleaHy  they  are  not  certain  what  next 
to  beeeeoh  God  for ;  aad  that  these  exelamations  are  osed  am- 
ply to  give  Ae  mind  rest  in  order  to  consider  what  is  to  follow ; 
and  hence  Dr.  Miller  need  to  call  diem  the  "  setting  poles  "  of 
praytag  and  ptBBtMag.  The  same  objectiw  may  be  made  to  the 
firequent  recurrence  of  the  names  and  titles  of  €K>d.    We  have 
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{teard  penoBB  use  the  Lord's  name  in  almost  vntj  MDtenM. 
It  is  Teij  irrereroit,  t»  mj  Ha  leMt ;  and  it  is  dioc^g  to  Ba- 
lioot  pereons,  be(ni»e  it  savon  of  profanity.  BMJdes,  it  seenn 
-to  ezbilHt  an  s&otstioii  (^  eamesbiesB,  irliioh  is  very  objecti<Hi- 
aUe. 

6.  Quaint  exprewions,  nioe  ^eologioal  distinctions,  nngrata* 
matical  and  o«it  plvases,  and  baokneyed  forms  of  expression  are 
exceptionable.  These  last,  if  soriptaral  and  ^k^  In  the  proper 
eerqrtnral  sense,  are  «ndnrab}e,  Imt  othenrise  they  are  utterly 
intolerable.  TJnusnal  vords  and  oolloqaial  phrMes  ongfat  in  Kke 
uao&er  to  be  rimnned.  W«  shonld  always  aim  at  simplicity  and 
diroetness ;  and  nothing  irhieli  oan  divert  tbe  minds  of  oar  felloiK 
vorabipen  from  the  Bnbjeet^oatter  of  the  prayer  shoald  be  ai- 
lowed  to  enter  into  it  or  to  Bnnonad  it 

7-  Ministers  sometimes  &1I  into  a  formality  of  manner,  and 
HkeaT  -prtkyen  become  Btw«otyped,  insomnoh  that  their  regnlar 
hearers  learn  to  anticipate  their  inTocations  sentence  by  sentenee. 
This  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  great  blemish.  Wo  hare  claimed 
for  free  and  spontaneons  prayer  tbe  advantage  of  enabling  ns, 
-with  greater  fervor,  to  express  the  very  wishes  of  onr  hearts. 
But  rather  than  f^  into  this  distreswng  sameness,  we  haA  better 
at  onoe  resort  to  a  liturgy.  The  error  they  commit  is,  that  diey 
depend  on  the  ciroamstaaoes  which  snrroand  tfaem  to  bring  ani- 
Btation,  as  they  stand  up  with  their  people  to  call  on  Ood.  But 
the  excitement  does  not  come  and  bring  the  anticipated  inspira- 
ration;  and  nnoe  no  previous  preparation  has  been  made,  Hit 
<M  ideas  aatnraQy  come  back  to  them.  Hence,  they  fall  into 
the  old  forms  of  expression ;  they  lack  iresbiteBS  in  the  matter 
and  variety  in  tiie  language  employed ;  and  they  prononnce  the 
same  thoughts,  in  almost  idenlacally  tlie  same  phraseology,  witli 
no  refreriiing  earnestness,  ^e  result  is  &at  ike  mind  Sags; 
tiiey  forget  what  they  have  already  spoken ;  and  resort  to  a  con- 
fused r^>etition  of  tbe  same  hackneyed  sentenees.  This  same- 
ness is  both  wearymg  and  ^sgnsting,  and  exhibits  imything 
rather  dian  an  evidence  of  tne  engagedness.  We  doubt  not  the 
story  which  is  told  of  the  man  who  was  just  half  done  whm  he 
got  to  Noah  and  fte  flood,  at  fhmlly  prayer,  was  designed  to 
ImtweqaB  this  mode  of  addressing  Ood,  of  irtii<A  we  here  speak. 
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8.  Theolo^cal  disoQssi'ona  ftre  tiatirel;  <>ut  of  plftce,  whether 
.  the;  be  iutrodaced  imder  tbe  pretence  of  adorktiaii,  w  by  way 
of  the  eitUrgemeiit  of  a  dieeourse  just  delivered.  Nor  is  thie 
tiM  place  to  correct  the  errors,  nor  to  snppIemeDt  the  omissioDe 
of  ft  Berrnon  to  which  we  have  lieteaed.  To  discaas  theology 
w^  the  Lord  ia  impious ;  to  address  &a  s^oment  to  men,  while 
profeseing  to  iavoke  God,  is  codiiiig  short  of  hypocrisy.  If  we 
propose  to  giro  inslmotion,  preaehing  ia  the  appoioted  mode;  U 
■i»  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other.  But  when  we 
raise  our  cry  onto  God,  our  purposes  ar«  very  different 

9.  Prayer  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  ia  exhortation,  whethw 
to  the  pions  or  the  impenitent.  A  minister  is  frequently  tempted 
to  do  tiiia  after  preaching  a  sermon  himaelf,  or  aiW  bearing  one 
&om  a  ministerial  brother  which  has  made  a  deep  impreaaion  on 
itis  mind.  It  is  natural  for  him,  in  his  concern  for  the  flook 
committed  to  his  charge,  to  desire  Utat  they  should  receive  sim- 
ilar impressions.  Bat  this  course  if  adopted,  besides  being  an 
'«ntire  perrersioD  of  a  divine  ordinance,  is  calonlated  to  defeat 
the  end  in  view.  For  we  thweby  exhibit  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
Siurit  of  Ctod,  who  i^one  can  deepen  impressions.  This  very  im- 
pulse  by  which  we  are  prompted  is  wrong;  and,  moreover, 
when  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  pulpit,  it  becomes  contagious. 

10.  Personalities  onght  nevsr  to  be  indulged  in,  on  any  ooca- 
«oii  nor  to  any  extent,  whether  it  be  designed  to  convey  reproof 
or  to  give  infonnaUon  or  instruction  in  any  form;  nor  onght 
«ny  one  ever  to  bo  mentioned  by  name  in  prayer.  We  may  ask 
a  blesamg  on  Ae  President  or  the  Governor,  but  not  on  Abrahun 
Lincoln  or  Jefferson  Davis  or  Mr.  Magoffin,  It  is  nnusaal  to 
pronounce  the  nunc  of  one  for  whom  we  are  intorcediog,  and  of 
course  it  would  sound  oddly.  It  would,  theretbre,  be  calculated  to 
«zdte  irreverence,  and  to  create  tto&Torable  impressions  in  refer- 
«noe  to  the  motive.  We  have  never  heard  any  one  guilty  of  such 
A  breach  of  propriety,  but  it  has  been  oommitted.  Maine  was  a 
District  of  Maesachusetta,  before  becoming  a  State.  At  the  time 
of  its  erection  into  a  State,  there  was  some  dispute  as  to  when  the 
powers  of  the  old  government  terminated,  and  those  of  the  new 
began.  The  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  named  Allan, 
jKoA  the  fint  Governor  of  the  new  State  of  Maine  was  also  named 
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Allan.  Is  tha  interim,  &  vener&ble  ninistet  of  Mune,  wlio  t»^ 
equally  leaned  and  eccentric,  offered  the  following  petition,  daring 
a  ehnroh  serrloe :  —  "  Oh,  Lord !  we  pray  for  Thy  blessing  to  reet 
on  the  Ohief  Mi^ietrate  of  diis  Commonwealth ; "  certainly  a  very 
timely  and  proper  request,  bad  he  allowed  it  to  rest  at  liiat ;  bnt 
stopping  a  moment,  he  added  iy  way  of  parenthesiti,  **  Bllt  AUaii, 
I  mean ; "  apparently  fearfttl  lest  bis  audience  Bhoold  be  in  donbt 
which  ^dfl  of  the  dispute  he  had  taken.  It  happened  that  "Bill 
Allan "  was  present.  Of  course  the  effect  on  tiie  congregation 
was  the  inverse  of  that  which  solemn  worship  ought  to  produce. 
Whatever  militates  against  solemnity,  we  shoald  avoid. 

11.  Some  conduct  this  ordinance  apparently  wHh  an  entire 
reference  to  its  effects  on  the  attending  audience,  using  it  simply 
as  a  means  of  grace,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  preaching  is 
sncb  a  means.  Bnt  prayer  is  the  offering  np  of  holy  desires  unto 
God,  and  it  presumes  ■  faith  that  an  answer  is  to  be  obtained. 
Hence  nothing  belongs  to  it  but  the  presentation  of  felt  wants, 
which  we  expect  our  gracious  Father  to  supply.  An  observance 
of  this  manifest  principle  would  shorten  many  of  our  long 
prayers,  by  at  least  one  half. 

Other  faults  and  other  considerations  we  mnst  pass  by,  and  bring 
onr  remarks  to  a  close.  Did  time  and  room  permit,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  make  some  observations  on  excellenoies  in  prayer, 
and  on  its  adaptation  to  the  various  eircumstances  in  which  it  ia 
offered.  But  these  and  other  points  we  must  omit,  since  onr 
article  has  already  heoome  overgrown.  Hence,  with  a  single 
additional  suggestion,  we  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  present, 
on  a  subject  which  we  tntst  has  not  proved  itself  wholly  desti- 
tnte  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Let  those  of  us  who  are  called  to  maiptaia  the  ordinuices  of 
religion,  and  to  lead  the  public  devotions  of  others,  be  ourselves 
men  of  prayer.  Let  ns  aim  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
lineaments  and  likeness  of  Jesus,  by  frequenting  our  closets,  and 
there  holding  converse  and  enjoying  personal  commnnion  with 
him.  So  that,  when  we  rise  before  our  congregations  to  lead 
them  to  the  fbotrstool  of  mercy  and  the  gates  of  salvation,  they 
shall  discover,  from  &6  fervor  of  our  speech  and  the  courage  of 
our  demands,  ^t  we  have  been  with  Jesus.    Moretrver,  let  ns 
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hn^  for  aa  anBwer  to  our  pIuDtare  sppeals,  snd  lei  tu  teadi  our 
people  to  claim  and  to  expect  TVty  blewingB.  So  tbftt  our  ocm- 
gregfttiona  shall  learn,  when  they  approach  the  Throne  o(  Gbmee* 
^t  thej  are  presenting  themselTee  there  to  oast  off  hear;  bor- 
dena,  to  make  clamant  entreaties,  and  to  obtain  abundant  asp- 
plieB.  Yny  soon  the  saror  of  sach  an  infloenoe  wonld  be  widelj 
felt  in  the  midat  of  our  chnrohes ;  and  ire  should  cease  to  mown 
when  wo  assemble  at  oar  solemn  feasts.  For  so  soon  as  we,  b; 
the  wrestlings  of  faith,  shall  acoept  the  orertares  of  mwcy,  and 
embrace  tlie  sacred  promises,  oar  hearealy  Father,  wi^  hijg  di- 
Tine  benetSetioD,  will  poor  ap<in  ua  the  ri<dtes  of  hia  eoasidatMia 
■Btil  our  souls  are  satisfied.  £.  T.  B. 


Abt.  TV.—J>eath  artd  Svrial  ^  Moim. 

Hoses,  the  man  of  God,  having  delivered  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  l«id  of  Elgypt  and  ftom  the  honte  of  bondage,  and 
having  snffered  their  reproaches  and  discontent  daring  the  forty 
jearB  wandering,  brought  them  a  second  time  to  the  borders  (tf 
the  |»omised  land.  Their  Lawgiver,  Roler,  Prophet,  and  Priest — 
he  was  their  Mediatw,  too,  and  cm  iftore  than  one  occasion  did 
luB  intercessions  stay  the  avenging  ana  of  Jehovt^  A  man 
great  and  remarkable  not  only  in  the  namber  of  o^tacities  in 
i^ch  he  served,  bat  great  and  remarkable  in  each  —  the  g^^atest 
of  iawgiven,  the  wisest  of  rulers  —  he  was  a  prophet  whose  an- 
ti^pe  was  found  only  in  Christ.  With  a  firm  reliance  and  a 
oonstant  &ith  in  Ood,  be  led  his  pec^e,  munnuring  and  fret- 
fal,  tltfongh  all  their  jonrDeyinga.  He  a  second  time  neared 
tbe  land  of  his  fathers,  bat  none  of  the  former  generation  were 
there,  save  Joahva  and  Caleb.  Their  sin  at  Kadesh  Barnea  had 
lud  their  bones  to  whiten  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  himself  was 
ahoat  to  die  for  his  sin  at  Heribah.    He  wrote  oot  the  lawj  and 
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ordained  Jo^ua  to  be  hia  BuMewor  br  th«  Qomannd  (rf  ian«l; 
h*  wTotfl  hia  sabliaie  aong,  setttag  forth  Afr  BMr«y  aad  T«Itgeaao^ 
of  Jehovah,  sad  theft  read  all  the  vinds  thaieof  to  ^e.  OQngr^•^ 
tion  of  Israel;  he  g«va  bis.eharg^  to  tiifi  j^eplc^  and  once  wor^ 
tnrned  to  Joehaa  asd  said  m  tbe  miae  of  the  Itord,  *'  Be  starong^ 
•nd  of  good  oovrage,  for  thou  skalt  hring  the  ehUdren  of  lanM 
iato  the  land  which  I  aware  onto  them,  aad  I  viU  be  vith  thee ; " 
then,  bleeaiag  Israel,  he  asoraded  Moitot  N«bo,  viewed  the  prooH 
iaed  land  and  "  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  aooofding  to  ti» 
Tord  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  baried  him  m  a  vaUe;,  over  against 
B«th-peor,  bat  no  maa  kaoweth  of  his  s^uilehre  onto  this  day." 
This  historic  accoant  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  aa  re- 
corded in  DealeroKomy — taken  in  connection  with  the  passage  in 
Jnde,  referring  to  the  contest  over  his  bo<^;  and  his  appearance 
iritb  £lias  at  the  TraneSgnration  of  Christ — vonld  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  thore  vas  something  altogether  peenliar  in  his  death  and 
burial ;  and  Boggesta  at  least  the  thought  that  Qod  prepared  for 
Moses  a  different  door  into  the  future  stete,  from  that  through  which 
all  others  of  Adam's  childxen  pass.  We  purpose  briefly  to  con* 
sider  this  subject — not  with  any  hc^e  of  solring  the  difficulties, 
but  to  get  precisely  what  the  St^ptnrea  reveal  oonoeming  it,  and  to 
state  some  of  the  solutions  that  have  been  proposed.  And,  first, 
we  will  consider  critically  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deuteraoomy 
zxxiy :  5,  6. 

r^p\  »9-Sji  31*10  yj^^  <■^t"r^^  ^}^'o  ai^  fi?*i  (Ver.  &.) 

And  Motet,  the  tenant  ^  tht  Lord,  died  thert,  tn  tiu  land  of 
Moab,  aoeording  to  tlu  word  of  (he  Lard. 

riD^I,  f^ted,  is  the  future  KaL  <^  H^O,  with  the  1  oonveraive 
fbtore.  The  same  word,  wi&  bat  slight  modifications  in  sound, 
oecnrs  in  about  ten  diflflerent  languages  —  all  denoting  death,  sep- 
aration of  soul  and  body,  whether  from  causes  natural  or  violent 
In  Fiel  and  Hiphil  it  means,  to  put  to  death,  to  kill.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  word  and  its  usage,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Jew- 
isfa  Rabbins — who  have  been  followed  by  Josephos,  and  among 
Ac  Fathers,  by  Ambrose  and  Hilarf — who  maintain  that  Moses 
did  not  die,  twt  was  trandated  to  heaven  and  there  ministers 
before  God. 

Ot^,  Gme^—i.  e.  the  plaoe  spoken  of  in  T«m  1>  Mount  Nebo, . 
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Tnn\'^^,tih»»ervmUiifJ«kavak.  ThUi  plinw  is  oaed  in  ths 
Old  Testament,  tropieaUy,  in  Tariona  senses.  In  Nehemiah,  it  is 
applied  to  a  worshiper  of  God.  It  is  also  used  for  a  minister  or 
ambassador  of  God ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  Moses,  for 
in  the  Ist  cltaptcv  of  Joshua,  God  in  speaking  of  Moses  calls  hhn 
Sit  tervani,  as  the  most  eminent  minister  He  had  ever  employed 
in  Israel.  The  same  phrase  is  applied  to  Abraham,  Job,  Joshna, 
David,  and  Daniel ;  and  in  Zechariah  ire  find  it  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  Some  have  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  never  ap- 
plied  to  Moses  until  after  his  death,  and  argoe  from  it  tiliat  then 
MosCB  was  admitted  into  the  nearest  familiarity  with  the  Divine 
Majesty;  bat  an  equivalent  expression  is  used  in  Nam.  xii : 
7,  where  God  in  speaking  of  Moses  says.  My  aermm^ 

3K1D  Y'?t!t%  In  the  land  of  Moab.  It  was  ttiU  called  the 
luad  of  Moab,  thongh  it  had  been  oosquered  by  Sthon,  king  of 
'&»  Amoritea,  and  afterwards  oonqnered  and  now  held  by  Israel. 
So  Mosea  really  died  and  was  bnried  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

Wn'  *@"73?i  OMonKnj  (o  i\e  word  of  the  Lord,  or,  literally, 
upon  the  moiUh  of  Jehovah.  The  Jerusalem  Targnm  expounds 
this  phrase,  "  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  de<nee  of  Jeho- 
vah," t.  e.  as  the  Lord  had  before  determined  and  decreed,  as 
recorded  in  Dent,  xxiii :  49,  60,  and  Num.  xivii :  12, 18.  That 
tliis  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  manifest — let,  from 
the  facts  as  recorded.  God  had  before  declared  that  Moses,  on 
account  of  his  sin  at  Meribah,  should  not  bring  the  children  of 
Israel  into  the  promised  land.  Num.  xx :  12.'  Again,  in  Num. 
xxvii :  12,  IS,  we  find  God  expressly  commanding  Moses  to  go 
on  Nebo  and  die ;  the  reason  then  pven,  is  the  sin  at  Meribah. 
In  Dent  xxxii:  49,  the  same  command  oocnra  again,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  record  moreover  shows  that  Moses,  in  acaor- 
danoe  with  this  command,  aobially  did  go  on  Mount  Kebo,  and 
there  died — -not  from  disease,  nor  from  old  sge,  "fur  his  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated,"  but  n\n*.'fi'7£ 
aeeording  to  the  eommoHd  and  deeree  of  Jehovah.  2d.  ThaX  this 
is  the  tme  meaning  of  tiie  phrase  is  manifest  from  the  usage  of 
it  in  other  places.  In  Norn,  xxxiii :  88,  we  find  the  deaUi  of 
Aaron  spoken  of  as  being  JlViy$'7y_;  and  that,  too,  onder 
the  same  oiroumstuicei  as  the  deaA  of  Uoses.    It  also  oocura 
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in  Qen.  zh :  21,  Nan.  iii :  16,  and  zxxvi :  6,  Job  ixxiz :  27,  and 
tmaj  otlier  places — in  dH  of  which  it  mftnifesd;  means,  accord' 
i^  to  the  command,  m  hy  &e  w>nL  Bat  there  have  cot  been 
mating  man;  and  learned  Jem,  and  among  them  MalmoiudeB, 
irho  have  translated  these  words  DinVP^^)  "<>'  ''^  movih 
tf  Jehovah,  or  "upon  Hu  mouth  cf  Jehmdh;"  and  made  them  to 
mean,  that  the  Lord  drew  the  soul  of  Mosee  ont  of  hie  body, 
with  a  kisB.  They  oontend  that  Aaron  and  h^riam  died  in  the 
UEme  way,  t.  «.  -they  all  cGed  of  too  mnch  lore,  from  the  pleasure 
they  had  in  the  thonghts  of  Ood.  Their  desire  was,  "  Let  Him 
kias  me  with  the  kierns  of  His  month,"  i.  e.  kill  me  with  love. 
But  when-we  remember  the  proneness  of  the  Rabbins  to  glorify 
Hoses ;  and  then  extract  the  poetry  of  the  exposition,  as  express- 
ive  of  hie  sweet  and  happy  death ;  the  conceit  is  too  palpable  for 
refutation.  , 

T]tn  dl»n  13?  innSp-nS*  ,  Verse  e.  And  h  "ftwWei  Mm  In  a 
vaUetf,  in  the  land  of  Mbai,  over  agairat  Beth-peor,  and  no  man 
hwaeih  of  hig  tepiUchre  unto  IhU  day. 

I'ap*,  ftture  Kal  of  "IDl,  to  htry.  According  to  Gesenius, 
its  primary  meaning  is,  heaping  vp,  making  a  hUl.  Bnt  the 
question  which  here  arises,  and  the  moBt  important  question  con* 
nected  with  the  whole  passage,  is  —  who  is  the  snbject  of  13p^— 
who  buried  him?  Some  have  contended  that  the  verb  here  is 
nsed  impersonally;  and,  according  to  Nordheimer,  verbs  in  He- 
brew are  often  conetmed  impersonally,  to  denote  the  performance 
of  an  action  by  some  person  or  persons,  without  mentioning  by 
iriiom ;  for  which  the  8rd  Per.  Masc.  Sing,  is  nsed.  In  this  case, 
then,  it  would  be  rendered  "  theg  (man)  buried  Mm."  This  is 
tiie  LXX.  translation  (tSa^aai  aorov.)  But  this  rendering  ia 
set  aside  by  the  context  —  "no  man  knoweth  of  his  grave  unto 
this  day."  Roeenmiiller  takes  the  subject  &om  the  verb  itself, 
aud  makes  it  to  mean,  "  he  buried  him,"  viz.:  whoever  did  bury 
him ;  this  rendering  may  be  accepted,  if  we  allow  the  context  to 
mpplement  and  designate  Jehovah  as  the  one  burying  him. 
Others  still,  have  contended  for  a  paeeive  rendering  of  the  verb, 
and  translate  it,  "he  wa«  buried."  This  is  In  accordance  with  the 
■sage  of  the  langnage,  and  like  the  other  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
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•How  the  ooBteit  to  desigsftte  Jelwrah  is  &e  ooe  hvrjiug  him.. 
AdmittiDg  then  the  grammalifiBl  conreetnau  of  all  theae  different 
renderings,  tiie  oontext,  both  before  ud  after,  foreea  sa  to  ^ 
oondosion  that  Jehov&h  is  the  an^jeot  of  th*  verb;  and  thwefore, 
Jehovah  boried  him. 

*43i  -2)1  a  valU}/.  The  Talley  here  ^Ktk«k  of  snst  h«Te  been 
a  deprestioQ  on  Mount  Nebo,  ( see  vom  1, )  which  was  is  the 
land  of  Moab.  Nebo  was  the  highest  peak  of  the  moontainfl  of 
Abarim,  wbioh  stood  w«r  againtt  (7^0)  Bcitfi-peor,  a  plaee 
vhwe  once  stood  the  anoient  temple  of  Poor. 

The  next  sentence,  "and  no  man  huvmlk  (J^T'KSi  t^Vl) 
^  \it  Mpulehrt  unto  tkit  day,"  shows  that  this  passage  was  not 
written  b;  Moses,  by  the  spirit  of  propbee j  —  as  Josepbos  and 
Fhilo  la^ — but  was  added  at  some  latw  daj,  bj  sotne  other 
hand. 

in^pp,  hit  Hpviekn,  deriTod  tram  TJO,  to  htry,  like  the 
word  above  used  "l3p*,  is  decisire  of  the  fttot  that  Moses  was 
reall;  buried. 

This,  then,  is  precisely  what  we  Uarn  from  the  text;  Moses 
went  upon  Mount  Nebc,  for  two  reasons,  as  etated,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  —  lat,  to  view  the  promised  land;  2nd,  to  die. 
His  death  took  place,  not  from  disease  or  old  age,  or  any  other 
naturai  cause,  but  (niTT^  'Q'7J^)  ^  '^  exprsm  wmaand  and 
decree  <ff  Jehmahi  and  Jehovah  boried  him,  so  secretly  that  no 
man  hath  foand  his  grave,  onto  this  day. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  why  did  Jehovah  bury  Moses,, 
and  what  was  its  intent  and  signification  1  From  the  time  of  tlw 
Fathers,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  almost  invariable  answer 
to  this  question  has  been;  "To  prevent  a  superstitious  or  idola- 
troas  veneration  of  his  sepulchre  or  remains."  It  is  contended 
that  a  people  so  prone  to  idolatry  as  the  Jews,  and  so  fond  of 
glorifying  the  great  ones  of  their  own  raee,  would  have  been 
certain  to  have  worshiped  at  the  tomb  of  one  so  great  vA  so 
good ;  and  when  trial  and  affliction  came  upon  them,  they  would 
cry  to  him  to  intercede  for  them,  whose  intercessions  had  so  often 
beTore  proved  effectual.  The  fact  Aat  the  inhabitants  of  AraiMa 
Petrea,  hearing  of  the  wonderful  miracles  of  Moses,  and  think- 
ing him  a  god,  worshiped  hie  image;  and  th«  iaot  that  the  braien. 
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Mffpent  «Ueh  Moms  nwde,  ma  afberwarda  vonhiped  m  IbtmI  ; 
•n  both  alleged  m  prcK^  tkst  had  they  ksaini  irhera  the  bodj 
kod  gnve  of  Moses  wu,  thej  wonU  have  paid  it  idolatroos  T«n- 
•tatioB.  IThie  eif  laaatioB,  almost  withont  exception,  has  been' 
leeeiTed  and  accepted  bj  the  ^Fathers  and  Commeotaton,  aneient^ 
BMdiiBT^  and  modern ;  and  in  aocordanoe  with  it  the  pawage  in 
Jade  haa  been  interpreted.  It  is  alleged  that  Michael  wanted  to 
coDceal  the  body  of  Moaee  by  burying  h,  in  carder  that  the  chil- 
drai  of  Iirael  night  not  be  tenrpted  to  eonuuit  idolatry,  by  wor- 
ahiping  it.  The  devil,  on  the  other  hand,  desinnu  of  throwuig 
•rery  temptation  in  their  way  to  commit  sin,  ctwtested  the  right 
of  Siichad  to  bury  Uie  body ;  and  henoe  the  oontast,  spoten  of 
between  idieae  two  mi^ty  sinrit-prinoea. 

The  totally  onsatis&ctory  nature  of  this  atdntioa  ^peara,  the 
moment  we  remember  the  sotionB  whioh  the  Jews  entertained 
oonecmisg  the  defiling  infiaenee  of  dead  bodies  tmd  eepulotires. 
Sot  were  these  notions  introdnoed  by  the  lava  of  porifioataon  <». 
this  sobjeot,  wluoh  had  a  place  in  the  Jewish  code;  bnt  war* 
coeral  with  the  laca.  The  idea  that  death  and  its  eircBmstaooea 
exerted  a  defiling  infiueuoe,  manifestly  was  a  remit  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  sin  was  the  cause  of  death;  and  that,  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  what  obtains  to  the  cause,  obtains  to  the  effect.  Henc* 
we  find  these  notions  prevailing  to  some  extent  among  all  nations, 
tintil  the  time  of  oar  Sarionr  and  His  resurrection ;  when  dealli 
and  the  grave  were  conquered,  and  honor  instead  of  defilement 
wwe  placed  thereon.  Among  the  Romans  the  Fontifex  was  not 
iJlowed  to  look  upon  a  fimeral,  and  the  Flamen  Dialis  was  not 
permitted  even  to  go  into  a  place  where  a  coffin  was.  Among 
the  Oreeks,  too,  we  find  the  same  notions  prevailing.  Indeed, 
among  all  nations  tiiere  seems  to  be  a  natural  and  instinctive 
.  dread  and  shrinking  from  dead  bodies  and  graves.  Hence  wa 
may  well  oonolude  that  the  Jewish  laws  on  tliis  subject  did  not 
introduce  these  notions,  bnt  were  merely  expressive  of  them; 
and  like  all  expression  of  feeling,  tended  to  strengthen  and  in- 
oreaae  them.  It  is  hardly  eonoeivable,  then,  that  the  Jews,  with 
such  notions  as  they  entertained  on  the  defiling  inflnence  of 
deatii,  and  ita  eircumstaBces,  should  ever  be  tempted  to  wtffship 
at  a  grave — M  matter  what  their  affection  and  what  their  ad- 
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nirfttioQ  for  the  departed.  BendM  this,  we  knov  that  they  were 
Tell  Mqaainted  mih  the  Hpnlobre  of  Alwfthua,  snd  ths  boaet 
flf  Jaeob  ud  of  Joseph  they  bron^t  with  them  from  BgTpt  to 
bony  in  Caiiaui ;  jet  we  nerer  heir  of  their  pacing  any  tnper- 
ttitioiu  reTerenee  or  committing  aaj  idolatry  to  these  relics.  This 
solntioii,  then,  of  the  qnestioQ  why  Jehorah  bttried  Hoses?  we 
^ve  up  u  a&ten«ble — supported  by  nothing  aare  a  long  and 
brilliant  list  of  names,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  rested  in  it, 
more  for  the  want  of  sometliiqg  better,  than  any  satisfiM^on 
which  it  contained. 

^e  only  other  sohitioa  of  any  respect^iility  which  we  have 
seen,  is  dut  proposed  by  Kortx,  in  his  Biitory  tf  tht  Old  Cove- 
nant,  Vol.  m.,  §  61,  4.  Koiti  maintains  that  this  paeolifla-  death 
and  bnrial  of  Hoses,  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  was  intended  to 
open  a  difierent  dow  into  the  fhtore  state,  horn  that  through 
i^ch  all  other  men  pass ;  and  to  prepare  for  him  a  difierent  way 
to  eternal  life,  from  that  of  the  eormption  of  the  body.  If  Je> 
hovah  buried  Moses,  the  reason  mnst  have  been,  that  such  a 
bnrial  was  intended  ibr  him  as  no  man  oonld  have  given.  Now 
men  bnry  the  corpse,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  into  oorroption; 
if  Jshovah  then  wonld  not  permit  men  to  bury  Moses,  it  is 
nataral  to  seek  for  the  reason  in  the  iact,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  leave  his  body  to  corruption.  These  suggestions,  taken  in 
ooimection  with  the  appearance  of  Moses  with  Elijah,  (who  was 
translated  )  at  the  transfiguratioo  of  Christ,  conolnde  to  the  sup- 
potttion  that  God  intended  to  place  Moses  in  the  same  category 
with  Enoch  and  Elijah  —  to  deliver  him  from  going  down  to  tite 
grave  like  the  rest  of  Adam's  children,  and  prepare  for  lum  a 
condition,  both  of  soul  and  body,  resembling  that  of  these  two 
men  of  God.  Now  while  Moses  was  not  saved  from  deatii,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Enoch  and  Elija^  —  for  he  really  died,  (n!|>*) 
smd  his  body  was  buried  (*l3p*  )  —  yet  Knrts  assumes  that, 
like  them,  his  body  was  saved  from  corruption  by  some  virtue, 
communicated  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  at  his  bnrial  —  which 
prepared  for  him  an  entrance  into  the  same  state  of  eiistence 
with  these  two  men,  who  never  died  or  were  buried. 

Aoeording  to  this  tiieory,  the  death  of  Moses  was  a  peculiar 
and  distinguished  ottrance  into  the  iature  life ;  and,  on  the  part 
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of  God,  wa8  bnt  one  of  tha  many  insU&OM  in  irbioli  we  8W  Us 
mere;  going  hand  in  hand  with  His  joatioe.  The  jiutiee  of  Qod 
denunded  that  Moeea,  for  hii  sin  at  Meribah,  miut  die.  Again, 
biB  death  was  aeoesBary,  aa  an  examj^  to  the  children  of  Isnwl ; 
tauhii^  (hem  that  "  Hm  wagM  of  sin  is  death,"  althongh  the  ain 
be  slight,  and  the  anthor  of  it  an  intimate  friend  of  God.  Bat 
when  this  was  accomplished  and  the  jnstioe  of  God  was  vindica- 
ted, then  the  Divine  mercy  and  grace  boTBts  forth,  and  is  ren- 
cfered  all  the  more  glorioas  by  reason  of  the  previons  pnnish- 
ment.  So  in  the  death  of  Moses,  the  very  act  which  was  employed 
in  satisfying  the  jnstioe  of  God,  was  also  employed  in  showing 
forth  His  loving  kindness  and  tender  maroy.  As  an  example  of 
justice,  Jehovah  caosed  him  to  die  before  he  entered  the  prom- 
ised land ;  as  an  example  of  grace,  He  prepared  for  him  a  dis- 
tingvished  and  gloriooa  enta«no6  into  anotlMr  and  a  far  brighter 
land  of  promise  and  rest.  So  it  has  ever  been,  and  so  it  will 
ever  be,  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  This  lifla  is  both, 
*'the  day  of  His  vengeance  and  the  year  of  his  redeemed." 
Here  "mercy  and  tmth  have  met  together,  righteonsneas  and 
peace  have  kissed  eaoh  other." 

The  state  into  which  Moms  passed,  like  that  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  being  nnrevealed,  is  tons  unknown;  and  the  most  that 
we  can  do,  is  to  state  what  it  was  not  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
not  the  state  of  absolqte  gI<»ifie*tioa  and  perfection,  incid^t 
open  the  resnrreotion,  for  Christ  alone  ooold  be  the  first  fruits 
of  this ;  nor  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  separatioD  oC 
sool  and  body,  and  the  oonsetjaent  oormption  of  the  body,  into 
which  all  other  children  of  Ad&m  enter  by  their  death.  It  woald 
seem  then  to  be  a  state  intermediate  between  these  two  —  not, 
on  the  one  huid,  resulting  in  oorruption,  as  the  death  of  the 
first  Adam ;  nor,  on  the  o^r,  followed  by  a  resnrreotion,  as  in 
tiie  deatii  of  the  second  Adam.  The  deaJh  of  Moses,  then,  eor- 
teqwnded  with  his  life  and  mission  on  earth ;  be  was  the  medi- 
ator of  a  covenant,  which  stood  intermediate  between  the  cove- 
nant of  works  and  the  perfsct  covenant  of  graoe.  His  life  and 
position  was  one,  intermediate  between  the  head  of  sinfiil,  dying 
homanity,  and  the  head  of  humanity  redeemed  from  sin  and 
death.    His  whole  life  wu  ^ical ;  *'  it  was  tlte  shadow  of  good 
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tiiiogB  to  oome  utd  sot  the  Tfi^r  image  of  At  things."  Henoe 
*  liis  dMtk  —  iMt  like  the  nst  of  Adsm's  childraa,  for  liia  potition 
M  nedistor  of  »  covenant  placed  Um  in  a  diferent  relation  to 
..  Ood,  and,  oosaeqaontly,  to  deatJi ;  nor  like  ^at  of  Ginist,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reanireation,  for  Christ  was  perfect  and  the  covenant 
he  mediated  waa  perfieat,  wheveas  both  Moaea  and  the  coTeoant 
which  be  mediated  were  imperfect.  The  death  then  of  Moeee, 
like  his  life,  was  typical. 

This  solution  irf  the  death  and  burial  of  Mcaei  seems  to  he 
eoetained  by  tihe  apostolio  dcrium  in  die  Epistle  of  Jnde,  yeae  9 : 
"  Yet  Midhad  the  ardiBiigal,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  he 
dii^nted  aboat  &e  body  of  Moses,  dnnt  not  bring  against  lun 
a  railing  aoonsatioa,  bat  said,  Vhe  Lord  idmke  thee."  Here  a 
contest  is  spokea  of  between  Michael  and  the  devil,  over  the  body 
of  Uosei,  as  it  were  ineideiUally — not  eo  much  by  way  of  re- 
vealing the  iact,  as  illustrating  by  it  anodwr  point  which  the  writer 
wa«  enforang.  lior  is  it  necessary  here  to  enqaire  whore  Jude 
obtained  this  account ;  but  accepting  this  epistle  as  canonical,  the 
ftkot  at  stated  comes  to  ns  with  ail  the  weight  and  certainty  of 
divine  revelation.  Acoepting  this  aeooont  aa  a  histnoc  fiurt, 
there  is  is  it  a  manifest  allasion  to  the  peculiar  death  and  bnrial 
of  Moees,  as  recorded  in  Dent,  ixniv :  5,  6. 

1^6  fint  doe  to  die  reconciliation  of  tbew  two  passages,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  identity  of  the  Anhamgel  SBeiad  with  the  «7e- 
himah  A»g^  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  whole  solgeot  Kniti 
argues  at  length  in  his  Sutory  iff  the  <Xd  CorxnaHt,  vtd.  L,  S  50, 
2,  and  III.,  §61,  4.  Hera,  we  can  give  only  bis  reeolts.  Tlu 
MaUaA-Jthovahin\n*.']^7^)  at  the  Old  Testament,  ie  the 
.personal  repreaentatiTe  of  Jehovah,  and  through  him  God  did  all 
that  was  done  in  conneati«i  with  the  covenant  with  IscadL  He 
was  not,  as  Hen^teaberg  argues,  the  Tery  person  of  Jehovah,  and 
henoe  the  anercated  Logos;  bat  was  a  oreated  being  in  whmn 
Qod  made  His  personal  i»«senoe  known  to  man,  in  a  manner 
aoeesBtble  to  his  senses.  The  MtdtaeK-Jdumih  was  a  t^e  of  the 
more  ^tmans  and  perbct  Mssubstatien  of  (iled,  in  the  incainatttm 
of  His  son;  it  was  a  teatsmoBy  and  mt  eaaait  of  all  Hit  taltaat 
po-poees  tOTwhing  the  redemption  o^  man. 
This  MaUaehrJehamk  (n^il*  "^^^^ )  '»  someiimei  ipokrnt  of 
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^Bjply  w  JehMoA  (flirt*);  ud  in  Dma.  x:  18,  21,  Mid  lii:  1, 
ha  is  flailed  dw  Angel-prisoe  or  the  Arcbaagel  Sfichad  (7K3*Q) 
(wAo  It^  God.)  He  ia  the  buim  emioent  person  of  viKHn  we 
read  both  in  Daniel  and  tlie  Book  of  ReTelation,  ^'who  atandeth 
M  the  groat  Prince  of  larael  for  the  children  of  the  people." 
Hengetenberg  has  clearly  shown,  and  Hoffmana  bag  admitted,  Awt 
lite  Michael  (  7Jtp*P )  »poken  of  in  Du.  x :  IS,  21,  and  zii :  1. 
•nd  there  diBtiagaiehed  as  TnjrT  "lipn  ( the  gregt  prinae,)  u  the 
rnn»  "]l*7p,  of  Ae  WBtonc  bwka. 

Mosea  then  wm  bnried  by  JehoTah  (iTiri^)  t.  e.  Malearfi  Je- 
hovah (rtim^NTO)  i.  e.  Michael  (S^;i'!?)  the  Archangel 
spoken  of  in  Jnde  9,  that  contended  with  the  devil  concerning 
the  body  of  Moses.  Here  then  is  the  nexus,  at  least  in  part, 
Itetween  these  two  passages,  UmoU  :  the  identi^  of  the  one  bttiy- 
ing  Moses  (  niH*  I?*?'''' )'  *^  *''*  ^"^  ^^°  contended  with  the 
devil  over  Hb  body  (^fjjaiji  A  apj[d]jtioz.)  In  view  then  of  these 
&cts  —  ihat  Moses  died  and  was  buried  in  a  manner  altogether 
peculiar,  to-wit,  by  the  Jehovah  Angel',  that  there  was  a  dispute 
over  his  body,  between  Satan  and  Michael ;  and  diat  Miekad  and 
die  Jehovah  An^d  are  one  and  the  same  person  —  iihen  &e  con- 
clusion almost  irresistibly  follows,  that  the  time  and  oocasion  of 
the  dispute  mentioued  in  Jade  9,  was  the  death  and  burial  of 
Moses,  as  recorded  in  Dent,  zxziv :  6,  6. 

Now  if  the  death  of  Moses  (nilT  '9*7^),  and  his  burial  at 
ihe  hand  of  tiie  Jt^ovah  Angd,  was  intended  to  open  for  him  a 
different  door  into  die  fbture  state,  from  the  coimption  of  die 
body ;  and  if  it  was  intended  by  God  to  put  honor  upon  His 
servant  Moses,  by  delivering  him  fk>m  the  common  fate  of  sinfiil 
humanity,  (i  0.  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,)  and  plaoe  him 
in  a  state  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  a 
position  analogous  to  his  life  and  mission ;  then  it  was  a  natter 
of  some  interest  to  Satan,  *<  aho  hath  the  potetr  of  death  "  and  is 
its  aathor  and  controller.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Sa- 
tan—  seeing  Moses,  a  man  who  had  sinned,  about  to  be  deliv^ 
ered  from  the  full  penalty  of  that  siu,  to-wit,  the  separation  of 
Bonl  and  body,  snd  the  consequent  oorruption  of  the  body— > 
should  have  risen  up  and  contended  kr  his  prerogative.  Satan-— 
**  die  acctosw  of  our  brethren;  who  accneedi  diem  beforo  oar  Qod 
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dftj  tnd  night,"  wlio  knows  that  Ood  will  and'mwt  be  jnat,  erea 
to  tiie  Prince  of  deviU  —  woa  not  the  one  to  ttani  by,  onmoved 
aod  uninterested,  and  see  »  l&wfbl  subject  of  death  thoa  alip  from 
lus  grup.  Such  conduct  would  not  have  beau  in  scBordanoe  with 
his  chanicteriBtio  vigilaoce  and  malignity ;  he  most  contend  for 
the  body,  although  his  opponent  be  Michael  the  Archangel^  his 
old  enemy  and  ooaqueror.  The  worda  used  in  Jude  9,  to  ex- 
presB  this  eontegt,  iiaxpivaptmc  ( coatcadisg, )  and  3ttitj-fto 
(disputed,)  both  indicate  that  the  oootest  waa  one,  not  invol^ 
ing  physical  action  or  force,  but  disputation,  a  word  conffiot. 
Hence  the  issue  was  one  of  ri^t,  not  of  might  The  nature  then 
of  the  conflict,  as  faerean  indicated,  would  seem  to  favor  the  above 
interpretation :  —  Satan  feeling  that  his  prerogatives  were  en- 
croa<^ed  upon,  by  this  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  rose  up,  not 
in  might,  but  in  right,  to  contend  (diaxptmu)  —  i.  e.  disputed 
{ditityfzo) — for  the  body.  But,  as  before  menUoned,  Moaes 
really  died,  and  therein  the  law  was  vindicated ;  hence  the  Je- 
borah  Angel,  Michael,  the  exalted  Spirit-Frince,  "  who  standeth 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  in  every  conflict  that  arises,"  carries 
out  bis  woric  in  spite  of  Satan's  opposition,  and  silenceB  him,  not 
by  railing  and  abuse,  but  calmly  and  solemnly  says  "  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."  Such  in  substance  is  the  solution  of  this  subject 
proposed  by  Kurtz ;  the  merits  of  which  the  reader  will  decide 
for  himself.  This  raneh,  however,  all  will  concede  —its  marvel- 
lous ingenuity,  and  a  degree  of  plausibility  which  allows  the 
mind  to  rest  in  it,  at  least  until  a  more  satisfactory  solution  can 
be  proposed.  The  subject  is  rather  curious  than  important ;  and 
yet  a  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  might  be  the  means  of 
throwing  more  light  upon  the  mission  of  Mosea,  and  the  cove- 
nant which  he,  in  one  sense,  mediated.  If  Kurtz  has  done  any- 
thing towards  elucidating  the  aubjeot,  then  as  he  says,  "the  con- 
flict between  the  two  great  apirit^princes,  for  the  body  of  Moses, 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  so  strange,  acquires  the  greateat 
importuice  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
salvation ;  and  the  fact  itself,  that  in  spite  of  Satan's  protest 
Jehovah  rescued  the  body  of  Moses  from  the  common  fate  of  the 
wnfol  ehildren  of  men,  becomes  a  type  and  prelude  of  infinitely 
greater  and  more  gloriona  things  to  come."  J.  W.  N.  . 
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Art.  v.  — J)mgn  of  the  Saerammtt. 

HkjppUy,  sU  Protestant  Ohandws  are  agreed  i>  Iha  fMt  that 
Christ  hat  ^ven  bat  two  SaeraiaaDU  —  the  Lord's  fiomter  and 
Baptiam.  The  fumer  was  iaatitnted  just  before  bis  dmth ;  the 
latter  sifter  hia  resurrection,  and  JHst  before  his  ascensioiL 

These  tvo  ordiaaaoes— -while  thej  were  mainly  designed,  at 
we  propose  to  show,  to  embody  the  two  great  fdndamental  ideas 
which  aro  the  corner-stones  of  the  Christian  Religion  —  were  in- 
tended also  to  be  a  btmd  of  union  and  oommunion  between  the  t^ 
lions  members  of  hia  mTstioal  body.  Bat,  abs !  for  oontaries  tbej 
hare  been  the  bone  of  contention,  and  of  wdless  strife  and  need- 
less  divisions,  whereby  the  energies  of  the  Chnroh  have  been 
greatly  par^ysed. 

Perhi^  the  gravest  heresies  that  have  erer  cursed  the  Ohnreh 
luve  grown  oat  of  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments—  TransnbstaDtiatioD  and  Baptlsmal-Begeneration.  These 
sacraments  are  the  whole  gospel  in  symbol.  They  typically  em- 
body that  whioh  is  vital  to  the  whole  Christian  syvtem.  Henoe 
their  liability  to  abase  —  and,  when  abased,  the  mortality  of  tlte 
wound  thus  inflioted  upon  the  oanse  of  Christ.  The  te&dtnoy  of 
the  Chnreh'  in  all  ages  has  been  to  rest  in  wbward  forma ;  and  when 
these  ordinances  have  been  lifted  oat  of  their  appropriate  spheres 
as  symbols,  and  are  made  to  convey  to  the  souls  of  men  by  some 
mystical  power  the  grace  of  ^od,  then  the  Church  has  iMt  the 
^Hrituality  of  her  reUgion  and  rimplicity  of  her  ordinances,  in 
eadlesB  strife  about  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Hoch  evil  has  also  resulted  to  the  Church  from  the  manner  in 
whieh  these  controversies  hare  been  otmducted.  The  truth  has 
not  been  always  disoossed  in  the  spirit  of  tmth.  The  pen  is  too 
often  dipped  in  gall.  We  often  forget  that  conviction  is  dow  to 
reach  a  mind  that  is  rankling  with  religious  jealousy  and  hatred. 
To  attempt  to  convert  anothw  by  first  aroosiag  his  prejudices^ 
is  aboat  aa  wise  as  it  would  be  in  a  general  to  attempt  to  wtk 
a  nty  at  midnight — taking  care  that  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  go  all  aroaiKt  and  wake  sp  the  sentinds.  Besides,  "  it  is  a 
victory  for  trath  scarody  worth  obtaining,  if  ohari^  be  left 
bleeding  npon  the  field  of  battle." 

TOL.  L — KO.  8.  7 
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Ferity  no  Berrice  could  be  rendered  the  Choreh,  at  tbe  present 
time,  more  acceptable  than  to  settle  definitively  all  her  ooDtro- 
vetsies  touching  tiie  Sacnunenta.  And  ib  do«8  appear  to  us  that 
there  is  no  mj  in  which  this  can  be  done  bo  efiectoAlly,  and 
•t  the  same  time  in  a  manner  so  ezhaostiTe  of  the  whole  sob- 
ject,  as  hj  placing  the  two  togs&er,  and  nuuung  a  parrallel 
^tween  them,  showing  at  once  the  natnro  and  design  of  each. 

During  the  Old  Testament  economy  there  were  evidently  two 
very  distinct  classes  of  rites,  vii.:  sacrificial  or  bloody  rites,  and 
lutratitHU,  abludons  —  " dtafopot^  fiaXTtffpoK"  There  were  the 
yearly,  montfily,  weekly,  and  daily  sacrifices  —  morning  and 
evening.  Their  altars  were  perpetoally  amoking  with  the  eacrifioe 
of  slain  beaeta.  There  were  the  hnrnt-offeringt,  the  peace-offer- 
ings, sin-ofi'erings,  &c.  Bat  these  could  not  t^e  away  the  sins 
of  the  people.  And  they  were  not  withont  their  meaning.  3ley 
declared  in  a  maaner  for  more  expressive  than  words,  that 
"  wittkont  the  shedding  of  blood  thwe  was  no  remission."  They 
pointed  to  Christ,  the  "  Tme  Passover  "  —  "  The  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  Bins  of  the  world."  Then  there  were  Uieir 
"divers  washings" — the  pouring  ont  and  spriokling  of  water, 
blood  and  oiL  These  seemed  to  have  constitnted  as  nnmeroos 
Htd  important  part  of  worship  as  the  odier.  The  lafw  and  the 
altar  stood  aide  by  aide.  They  were  alike  indispensable;  the 
priest,  before  he  could  serve  at  the  altar,  most  first  be  cleansed 
at  the  laver.  "  These  were  onty  shadows  of  good  things  to 
eome."  These  good  things  ^ns  foreshadowed  having  now  al- 
ready come,  of  necessity  tliese  rites  and  ceremonies  most  cease, 
or  give  plaoe  to  others  more  appropriate  to  the  advanced  state 
of  the  Ohnrcfa.  Under  the  gospel  dispensation  "  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  change  of  the  law,"  in  regard  to  the  ordioanoea 
of  the  Church.  Beyond  all  doubt,  these  numerous  rites  pertain- 
ing to  the  Old,  have  been  simplified  and  reduced  to  only  two 
under  the  New  .  Testament  economy  —  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Snpper. 

The  qnestion  may  arise — why  did  Christ  give  two  and  only 
two  sacraments  to  his  Chnrch!  The  answer  is  most  obviooa. 
There  are  two  great  tmtha  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
work  of  redemption.    The  fall  of  man-  has  prodnoed  two  gnad 
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Afficnlb'efl  in  the  mj  of  oar  return  to  God ;  tbe  flrtt  d^eoltjr 
is  legal,  and  hw  respect  to  CFod ;  the  other  ia  moral,  and  has 
respect  to  man.  Since  the  foil,  God  has  been  brought  into  ab 
iJtered  relation  to  nan ;  and  man  has  been  brought  into  an  id- 
tered  relation  to  lus  Maker.  God  ia  angry  vith  the  sinner ;  the 
sinner  is  at  enmity  irith  God.  These  tiro  diffionllies  must  be 
met  Grace  must  conntervork  die  effects  of  sin.  God  must  be 
reconciled  to  man ;  and  man  must  be  recondled  to  God.  He 
must  be  restored  both  to  the  fkror  and  image  of  God,  wludi  he 
has  lost  He  is  perfectly  unable  of  himself  to  do  a^er.  He 
cannot  render  satisfaction  to  God's  violated  law,  and  so  make  an 
atonement  fbr  sin ;  neither  can  he  recover  himself  to  his  original 
state  of  normal  purity.  The  rock  loosened  from  tlie  precipioe 
can  roll  by  its  ovn  weight  to  the  foot  of  the  plane;  bnt  it  has 
no  powM-  to  lift  itself  to  its  place  again.  Man  is  the  offender — 
God  is  offended.  Sin  is  opposed  to  every  attribute  of  God ;  and 
every  attribute  of  God  is  opposed  to  sin.  The  transgressor  is 
held  down  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  sin. 

To  meet  these  two  difficulties,  God  sent  fbrth  both  his  Son  and 
his  Spirit  into  our  world.  The  first  difficulty  it  was  the  official 
work  of  Christ  to  meet  —  t.  e.  to  reconeUe  Qod  to  nan;  the  office 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  remove  the  second  difficulty — i.  e.  (a 
reeoneUe  man  to  God.  Christ  is  man's  advocato  at  the  bar  of 
God  in  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God's  advocate  at  the  bar  of 
nan's  heart  on  earth.  The  righteonsness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
to  us  fnr  our  justification,  while  that  of  the  Spirit  is  imparted  to 
us  for  our  sanctification.  [He  one  gives  us  a  title  to,  die  other 
a  fitness  for,  heaven.  The  one  pardons,  the  other  purifies.  The 
work  of  Christ  is  for  ut,  that  of  the  Spirit  is  in  ut.  The  one 
is  external  —  a  change  of  state;  the  other  internal  —  a  change 
of  oharacter.  The  one  is  instantaneous  and  compieto  —  having 
respect  to  the  past;  the  other  is  incomplete  and  progressive— 
and  having  respect  to  the  present  and  fnture.  The  one  prepares 
a  heaven  for  ns,  (be  other  prepares  us  for  heaven. 

It  ia  true  that  there  are  many  passages  in  the  word  of 
God  which  seem  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  this  double  work  to 
Christ  alone.  But  Christ  may  be  said  to  do  in  person  what  he 
does  by  his  sabstitute.    Indeed,  the  real  sphere  of  bit  latwn  it 
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iq  hwTeit  i  1m  wut  Moe^d  qp  ««  hjigb.  Tha  apb«rQ  of  Oiq  H0I7 
-Spirit'!  work  is  oa  earlli'^ChEiat  09,^  Iftid  tlbe  fQundatipn;  tfae 
S0I7  Spirit  bpD^  op  Ui9  raperatrvctiire.  "It  is  ezpedi&at  for 
yon,"  Btid  the  Safiour,  "  that  I  go  RVftf .  For  if  I  go  oot  amty 
ttie  Comfitrter  will  not  oom«,"'  Moses  ■w^6  cvnunaaded  to  ^^ 
die  bloo4,  aM  to  sprinkle  half  of  it  npmi  the  altar  and  half  spoc 
tlie  pepple  -»-  thus  itppresaiTely  showing  that  God  nwat  be  profo- 
tiated,  and  that  the  wonhiper  most  be  purified.  The  whole 
90omoQt7  of  redemption,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 

1.  3%at  which  is  Z^ol: 

2.  That  which  i«  apmtuai. 

■  AndalthoqghOhristiatheaatkorandfijuBheT  of  oar  futh,  ;et, 
we  think,  it  is  most  abondantlj  tai^ht  in  the  Scriptaue?,  that 
while  ho  has  reaerred  to  himeelf,  officially,  the  first  department 
of  this  great  work,  he  h«s  delected  to  the  H0I7  Spirit^  hi«  soh- 
'^tobe  and  vioe-gerent,  the  second  departqwit  of  it 

Henoe  it  is  that  he  hu  institiited  boA  sMraments,  the  Supper, 
uid  Baptism.  The  first  has  reference  to  Christ  and  him  aleie ; 
■wlule  the  other  has  ne  reference  to  Christ  at  aD,  only  so  far  as  it 
'roBpecta  the  official  wot4c  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  other  words : 
Christ,  «s  tlie  great  Hij^  Priest  of  onr  profesaion,  has  gene  into 
.the  holiest  of  all  with  his  own  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  i^n  the 
tiirpM  of  God,  to  make  reconciliation  before  God  for  the  aino 
pf  nco ;  while  upoq  earth,  ^e  Holy  Spirit  sprinkles  the  blood 
«f  Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  the  pe<^le,  to  pttril^  their  hearts 
from  sin.  The  aaorament  of  the  Supper,  then,  has  referenee  only 
to  the  le^,  offiaal  work  of  Christ;  while  that  of  Baptism- hM 
AxelnsiTe  reference  to  his  apiritnal  work  —  or  the  work  of  the 
Holy  %iirit  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  oheerfUly  admit  that  there  is  a  necesgaiy  connection  and 
iotimate  relation  between  the  sacerdotal  interoession  and  ng«l 
glory  of  Chriflt^  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  wd  the  mission  ud 
work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  evth.  The  ^^lication  of  Christ's 
work  in  the  flesh,  ia  aceomplished  in  every  one  of  hiq  peo^e, 
Irom  first  to  laat,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  oommnoicated 
through  his  continual  intercea^on.  The  actual  salvation  of  any 
wul,  as  it  ia  by  virtoe  of  his  meritorious  death,  which  his  inter- 
WBiiMi  plendsy  Bo  it  IB  duon^  the  ageni^  of  hi*  Spirit  which 
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ttttt  IttteraMsioa  procnrsi.  In  tltis  ibtereesBioa,  tbe  nKirit  of  his 
.  i«at^  and  the  mi^  of  hU  Spirit  find  thrir  legij  eonneetiotk,  simI 
by  meras  of  it  the  one  passes  into  the  other.  Q%ei«  is  a  con- 
tinnoos  preeeotation  of  hie  saerifice,  or  of  Himself  in  tke  Tirtti# 
of  it,  in  order  to  a  continuoas  acknoirledgment  of  his  right  t4 
receive  stnd  dispense  the  Spirit  to  «ach  of  his  redeemed  in  buc- 
oessioQ,  until  he  shall  "  appear  the  second  time  Vitiioiit  slo,  onto 

telTBtiOB."  * 

In  that  remarlcable  discourse  of  oar  SaTionr  irith  NioodemtiSj 
he  begkn  by  telling  bim  of  the  necesnty  of  regeneration  —  tha 
work  of  the  Spirit ;  "  of  earthlj  things,"  because  the  sphere  of 
his  labors  is  htm  upon  the  earth.  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him 
of  himself;  "of  heavenly  things"  —  becanse  he  came  £rom  hefr* 
ren  and  thither  he  must  retnm  again,  that  the  Spirit  might  be 
poured  out  upon  all  flrah,  and  abide  with  the  Church  in  every 
place  and  for  all  time,  "even  to  the  end  of  the  world."     John  iU. 

Jftyw  how  strikingly  appropriate  is  it,  that  there  should  be  two 
saCT-amentH  —  the  one  to  represent  the  work  of  Christ,  who  brought 
1)1  an  everlafiting  righteousness  Jl^  us  —  and  the  other,  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  who  hath  wrought  that  righteousness  in  as !  He 
end  and  draign  is  one;  the  work  Is  two-fold. 

I.  Now  that  the  Bread  and  Wine  do  refer  to  Christ  in  his  of- 
fieial  work  will  not  be  denied,  and  need  not  be  argaed  to  any 
length.  The  Supper  took  the  place  of  the  Passover,  which  ws9 
t^ical  of  Christ  "The  Lord  Jesus,  the  sftme  night  in  which  he 
was  betrayed,  took  bread;  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  ha 
brbke  it,  and  sud.  Take  eat;  this  is  my  body  wMch  was  broken 
for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  &c.  See  1  Cor.  zi: 
28-26.    Lake  rdi:  19,  20. 

Besides,  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  most  appropriate  emblems 
that  conid  have  been  selected  from  nature.  These  were  to  the 
Jews  the  very  staff  of  life.  Without  bread  the  body  must  die  — 
fit  type  of  that  "  true  bread  which  came  from  heaven,  whereof 
if  »  man  eat  he  shall  never  die."  The  bread  must  be  ground, 
baked  In  the  fire,  and  then  broken;  the  wine  be  pressed  from 
the  grape:  all  emblematical  of  the  sufferings  of  Chnst.  This 
solemn  rite,  instituted  between  the  first  and  second  advents,  must 

*  See  Browa's  8«ea&d  AdT«nl,  p.  121. 
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gtnid  as  a  perpetual  memorial;  loeldiig  backwarda  with  aa  eyv 
of  faith  to  a  Saviour  that  haa  already  "  appeared  to  put  airay 
un  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself^"  and  also,  with  au  eye  of  bopei 
looking  forward  to  a  Saviour  "  that  shall  appear  the  seoood  time 
without  sin  unto  aalvation." 

n.  Saptism  ie  also  an  equally  striking  repreaeatation  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  regenerating  and  purifying  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  sacrament  was  given  to 
the  Jews,  who  never  bad  any  other  conceptioni  conoeming  the 
am  of  water,  in  their  religions  ceremonies,  than  that  it  was  uo* 
blematic  of  porification.  In  all  their  ceremonial  purificatioDa, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  in  all  their  religious  washings 
with  water,  purification  was  evidently  the  idea  intended  to  be 
oonreyed.  To  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  this  would  be  al>- 
most  an  endless  task^  The  association  of  water  with  the  idea  of 
purification  had  grown  very  strong  la  the  Jewish  mind.  The  rep- 
resentation was  appro|«iate,  striking  and  beantifuL  Water  is 
tiie  purifying  and  regenerating  element  in  the  natural  wra^ld; 
with  it  we  wash  our  persons,  clothes,  dwellings.  In  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  it  ia  the  life-glring  and  life-restoring  element.  With- 
out the  re&eslnng  rain  all  nature  droops,  and  dies.  Hence  it  is 
a  type  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  gospel  is  set  forth  as  '*  tfie 
water  of  life" — "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters."  laa.  Iv:  1.  "The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  Oome, 
and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  &eely."  Her. 
zzii:  17. 

That  the  sacramental  use  of  water  in  Baptism  does  refer  to 
tlie  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  and  purifyiog  the 
hearts  of  men,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

(a)  It  was  given  after  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  just  h^ore  his  ascension ;  upon  which  event  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  be  poured  out  upon  sJl  flesh.  As  the  Supper  was 
iBstituted  just  before  the  event  it  was  intended  to  celebrate,  so 
the  ordinance  of  Bi^tism  was  given  just  previous  to  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  idea  of  using  water  religiously  to  rep- 
resent anything  but  purification,  to  a  spiritually-minded  Jew 
never  could  have  been  conceived  o^  unless  suggested  by  divine 
revelation.    If  there  were  going  to  be  any  change,  therefore,  in 
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its  nlif^OBB  BgniEqaHoo,  it  would  b(  iboat  'ofttflnlly  looked  fo^ 
in  the  original  iB8titatio&  of  the  ordibsaoe'  ia'tltd  Chrietiu^ 
Qhnroh.  When  the  Supper  vu  isstStuted  its  mAnit^  tm  dia-> 
tinotly  Bet  forth  — "  Do  thie  in  reniemb^uted  Of  me."  So  wh^ 
dtxiBt  gare  to  his  diacii^es  their  great  ^conmissloiii,  they  were 
OMomanded  to  do  Afee'  things — make,  U^Uze,  and  ttain  dud^ 
plea.  The  first  part  of  their  work  was  mimonaty  —  to  preach 
Ae  goapel  to  the  world.  The  laat  wu  to  be  p<atoral~~to  train 
■p  those  who  were  converted,  in  the  Church.  The  baptixing  of 
tfaem  was  that  act  of  transition  by  which  they  passed  out  from 
a  wicked  world  iuto  the  visible  Idngdom  of  God.  The  bsptiam 
of  a  true  believer  is  God's  outward  seal,  answering  to  the  iowwd 
"  seal  of  the  Spirit,"  whereby  He  olothes  him  with  a  soloun  in- 
Testitare  and  publto  eofeofiment  of  his  intenat  in  the  love  of  the 
Father,  the  grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  communion  of  the  Spirit. 
It  ia,  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  an  ezpresalon  of  hia  repentance 
towards  God,  and  fiuth  in  the  Lord  Jesus ;  of  bis  renunciatioQ 
of  the  world  for  the  service  of  ihe  Living  God.  The  formula  of 
bqitism  is  to  him  also  a  fbrmula  of  his  faith,  by  which  he  ac- 
knowledges  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  his 
SovN^gn,  Saviour  and  Sanctifier.  But  this  glorions  change  hu 
been  wrought  in  him  by  the  mighty  power  of  God's  Spirit,  whose 
it  is  "to  reprove  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment."  Kow 
where,  in  all  this,  is  there  the  slightest  faint  that  Christian  bap- 
tism was  instituted  to  eommemorate  the  death,  burial,  or  reeor- 
taction  of  Christ? 

(i)  Again:  B^tism  represents  our  ingrafting  into  Christ-— 
"  For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body."  1  Cor.  xii : 
IS.  "  I  am  the  vine,"  said  Christ,  *'  ye  are  the  branches."  '*  Sev- 
ered "  from  the  vine  the  branches  wither  and  die.  But  the  branch- 
es are  grafted  into  the  vine  but  onae,  where  they  ue  perpetually^ 
nourished  afterwards :  so  baptism  is  bat  once — the  type  of  oar 
esgn^ng  into  Christ.  The  saorament  of  the  bread  and  wine,  by 
which  that  new  life  in  the  Living  Vine  ii  nonnsbed,  is  repeated 
often.  Baptism  represents  a  private,  personal  matter  —  a  trans- 
action between  Christ  and  the  believer  aimply;  whereas,  the  sa- 
orament of  the  Supper  is  a  social  transaction  —  "a  communion." 
Henoe,  the  one  is  to  be  repeated,  and  the  other  not.    But  on  the 
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Mi^poeition  tfi«t  bnptifu  bad  r«r<ireDoe  to  the  bnrikl  ud  tmv^ 
nelioB  of  (%ristf  it  on^t  to  be  npested  u  often  m  tbe  otba* 
SMnmentffiff  dM  event  ByntboliMd  by  dMoae  took  plkoe  u  often 
H  that  nprefantAd  b  j  the  otbo*. 

(0)  Taking  tbe  Tiev  abore  [ureaented,  it  U  most  uatotal  A«t 
baptism  aboiild  eome  6nt  in  order.  It  ii  -rtrj  justly  regarded 
by  nearly  all  denominatims,  as  4e  door  to  ti>c  Cboreb,  and  is 
made  the  test  of  oommanion.  This  is  most  oertaialy  aa  it  sfaovld 
be.  Taking  biq>tiBm  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  onr  ingrafting  int» 
Ohrist  —  of  being  "bom  again"  —  how  natural  is  it  that  Ais 
afaonld  take  plaee  befbre  we  have  a  right  to  go  to  ^  table  of 
die  Lord,  or  "  hare  &ith  to  diseem  his  body ! "  Bat  take  the 
other  view—  and  bow  constrained  and  wmatoral  the  whole  traia- 
aetaon,  of  patting  the  ordinanoa  representing  the  Imrial  ami  r*- 
twmetion  before  that  typifjring  the  detUh  of  (^irist  I  .Bufytii^ 
&if»  Saviour  before  lu  i»  dtad  I  and  making  faith  in  that  ereiit  a 
test  of  oar  partaking  the  saorament  which  reprasents  the  meri- 
torioas  deatih  of  onr  Lord  and  Savionr  I 

Besides,  the  resnrreotion  of  Ohrist  was  a  part  of  his  judihM 
office-work.  He  was  raised  by  the  power  of  God,  acting  accord- 
ing to  law.  It  was  a  legal  transaotiMt,  as  well  as  an  expression 
of  omnipotence.  "He  was  rused  again  for  enr  jostififlation." 
Bom.  iv :  26.  John  xvi :  10.  Bnt  that  department  of  the  Sa- 
▼ionr'e  work,  as  has  been  abnndantly  shown,  is  already  represen- 
ted by  the  ftast  of  bread  and  wine. 

(d)  The  various  baptisms  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  had 
bU  a  direct  referenee  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  none  whatever 
to  the  burial  and  reenrreetion  of  Christ.  (1)  There  was  tiie  bap- 
tism of  John ;  and  (2)  the  baptism  of  Ohrist ;  and  (8)  Christian 
baptism.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tite  tatter  bi^tism  was  not 
iDBtituted  nntil  after  Ae  resurrection  of  Christ;  the  first  two 
forms  of  baptism  were  thwefore  Jewish.  Christ,  while  npon  earth, 
did  not  tear  down  the  old  stnictnre,  or  ratiier  break  down  its. 
middle  walls  and  extend  its  bonndaries  so  as  to  take  in  "  all  the 
nations."  He  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hoose  ot 
Israel.  His  labors  were  spent  in  explaining  the  spiritnal  nature 
1^  HxB  already  existing  economy,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  that  more  uiiversal  and  worid-wide  kingdom  whiiA 
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Us  'di«eipl«8  wwe  to  Bet  np,  in  kH  iti  p<nrar,  gnoe,  ud  glory, 
irikeB  be  Bhonld  bave  Meended  on  lu^>  than  to  be  oninied  u 
kMd  of  that  kingdom  utd  "  Lord  of  all." 

(1.)  First,  Hbsa,  we  have  tiie  baptism  of  John,  Hie  S3iM  ud  fi>re> 
mBner  of  tii*  Messiah.  It  wu  predioted  of  hint  that  he  should 
oome  baptising — (See  MaL  iii.)  He  iraa  a  terrible  reformer. 
He  opn^y  and  sternly  rebuked  the  people  f<M-  their  ains,  and 
preaohed  unto  ^em  **  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins."  Mat.  iii.  He  was  ^us  "  preparing  a  people  for 
the  Lwd"  ((%risl^)  '*who  shonld  baptise  them  vith  the  Hoty 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  This  baptism  Aea  had  reforenoe  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  whieh  Christ  would  baptise  the  people  on  the 
day  of  penteeost  (  Bee  Aets  i :  6,  and  iii  ohap. )  The  personal 
b^tism  of  Christ  in  Jordan  by  John,  had  no  relation  to  bis  bnrial 
or  resTirrection.  It  so,  no  doabt  it  would  have  been  deferred 
until  near  the  time  of  his  death.  But  he  was  baptised  at  the 
banning  cf  Mi  publie  mimtlry — "  that  he  might  he  made  man- 
ifnit  nDto  Israel,"  in  his  official  capacity.  John  i :  SI.  He  was 
baptised  "  after  all  the  people,"  ( Lnke  iii :  21 )  and  hence  not 
fbr  an  example  onto  them.  His  baptism  was  not  Christian  bap- 
tism, which  had  not  yet  been  instituted  — bat  was  performed  by  a 
Jewish  priest.  It  was  not  for  the  remission  of  sins,  nor  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  to  "  fulfill  ail  righteonsness  "  ( Mat 
fit:  15) — which  implies  the  existenoe  of  a  law  to  be  fdlfilled. 
This  mast  have  been  the  old  law  of  Leritical  baptism  —  which 
when  falfilled  is  then  abolished.  "  He  b^an  to  be  thirty  years 
of  t^."  Luke'  ui :  28.  He  must  now  be  made  a  Priest,  and  so 
jmblidy  *~~'* not  by  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  bat  aflw 
&e  power  of  an  endless  lifb."  Heb.  tU  :  16.  Here  was  the 
Only  tme  Priest  and  victim ;  all  others  were  bat  shadows  of  him. 
He  was  tbe  Priest  of  die  living  Ood,  tite  Priest  of  the  whole 
world  —  made  so  by  "the  oath  of  God" — a  Priest  forever  after 
lite  order  of  Mecbisedec  —  putting  an  end  to  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, for  it  was  all  falfilled  in  him,  and  he  is  the  abolishing  end 
of  the  ceremonial  law.  Heb.  vii.  John  understood  all  tble,  and 
after  he  had  baptised  turn,  be  said,  "Behold  the  Lami  fff  &wl 
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who  taketii  away  tha  una  of  i!ie  voHd."  John  i :  29.  (^Ut  him- 
Belf,  on  one  occaaion,  appealed  to  the  baptisu  of  John  for  hii 
authority  aa  a  priest  to  soonrgt  oat  from  the  temple  ( which  be- 
longed  to  the  prieete  )  those  who  sold  artioleB  for  sacrifice.  Mark 
xi :  28-88.  He  said  "  je  have  made  my  hAtu  a  dea  of  thiOTee ; " 
and  He  is  "  an  high  priest  over  the  hoofie  of  <jod."  Heb.  z :  21. 
Bat  this  LeTiUcal  law  ( ever;  jot  and  tittie  of  wbioh  he  maat 
fulfill,  before  It  oonld  be  aboUahed  )  repaired  that  the  Priests  of 
God  should  be  baptdsed ;  and  the  maimer  of  their  baptism  was 
prescribed,  (Num.  riii:  6-8)  —  which  was  b;  haTing  the  water 
of  porification  sprinkled  vjpoB  Ihem. 

The  literal  baptism  of  Jesas  at  the  hands  of  John  waa  only 
typical  of  that  trae  baptism  which  he  was  now  about  to  reoeire 
at  the  hands  of  God :  "  And  Jesus,  when  be  was  baptised,  went 
np  straightway  out  of  the  water;  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  onto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  desoending  like 
a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ;  and,  lo,  a  Toioe  from  heaven,  say* 
ing,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleated."  Mat. 
tii :  16, 17.  Thus  we  see  **  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nasareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power:"  —  preparing  bin  for  his 
ministerial  work — "who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  with  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him." 
Actsz:  88. 

(2.)  So,  also,  tiie  baptism  performed  by  Christ,  or  rather  by  his 
disciples,  had  no  reference  to  hia  burial  and  reaurrectioi],  bat  to 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  In  his  conTersation  with  Nioodemos, 
Christ  explained  to  him  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism— ~ al- 
though the  only  baptism  of  which  Micodamus  knew  any  thing 
waa  Jewish  baptism.  And  Christ  marvelled  that  one  who  was 
himself  a  teacher  of  the  law,  had  not  understood  this  before.  'Sq 
doabt  this  Jewish  teaoher  was  Cuniliar  with  (he  process  by  whit^ 
proselytes  were  lm>aght  into  his  ohnreh.  "  Proeelytic  baptism, 
or  washing,  was  in  the  presanoe  of  three  Jews,  in  the  day  time ; 
die  proselyte  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  his  paat  life,  and  that 
ao  aeontar  motive,  but  a  sincere  love  for  the  law  of  Moses,  had 
influenced  him  to  desire  baptism.  He  was  then  instructed  in  the 
essential  parts  of  the  law,"  &o.  *  The  man  was  then  said  to  be 
*  dorne,  tol.  IL,  p.  109, 
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"  bon."  Jesos  oUndes  to  this  and  says,  *'  Uarrel  aot  that  I  said^ 
joa  most  be  born  agmn —  of  thg Spirii"  of  whiob  tbo  water  ia 
bat  a  n^.    John  iii :  8—5. 

Kow  "  Christ  did  not  baptiae,  but  hie  diaoiplee  "  did  it  for  him ; 
and,  no  doabt,  aa  he  had  taoght  l^'icodemos,  he  did  more  fully 
instact  his  ovn  inspired  foUoweis,  those  eepeciall;  to  vhom  he 
gare  bis  special  oommisaion  to  baptise,  as  to  the  deeign  and  im- 
port of  that  saered  ordiuaoce.  Of  all  his  Apostles  no  tvo  were 
more  intimate  with  their  Lord,  and  no  two  of  them  were  bett«r 
instmcted  in  ever;  thing  pertuning  to  his  kingdom,  than  were 
Peter  and  John.  Bat  did  he  ever  tell  them  that  baptism  inta 
performed  with  reference  to  his  burial  and  resurreotion  t  Ho  thii 
it  may  be  answered,  that  Jeens  told  his  disciples  manj  diinj^ 
tbej  did  not  understand  at  the  first  ^nt  this  is  a  veiy  difier- 
eut  thing.  Had  he  told  them  onoe  or  twice  that  the  world,  for 
instance,  would  come  to  an  end  in  three  jeare  from  the  time  be 
b^an  his  miziietry.  they  might  not  have  comprehended  him  fullj', 
or  might  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  what  he  said.  Bnt  how 
different  would  it  hare  been,  had  they  themselves  become  Apos- 
ties  of  Uiis  doctrine,  and  gone  up  and  down  through  all  the  land, 
proclaiming  to  thossanda  that  such  an  event  would  soon  tean»- 
pire  ?  Now,  when  the  time  did  actually  come,  would  the  event 
have  taken  them  by  utter  surprise,  had  diey  believed  and  taught 
the  doctrine  ?  So  if  Christ  had  taught  his  disciples  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  he  would  be  buried  and  rise  again ;  and  that 
hiB  and  their  baptism,  and  that  of  all  hia  followers,  was  in- 
tended to  prefigure  that  event ;  and  now  supposing  that  Peter 
and  John  especially,  were  so  impressed  with  ^e  fact  that  they 
preached  it  everywhere,  and  baptized  hundreds  and  thousands — ' 
telling  them  why  they  were  thus  buried  in  a  "watery  grave" 
and  raised  sp  again :  that  it  was  to  signify  to  them  that  their 
Lord  was  soon  to  be  buried,  and  would  rise  again — is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Peter  and  John  would  have  been 
looking  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ  ?  But  when  the  event  did 
transpire,  they  were  taken  in  perfect  surprise.  It  was  to  them  aa 
"an  idle  tale."  No,  they  did  not  anticipate  the  event,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  oonclusive  than  that  they  had  never  been  taught 
it  themselves,  nor  did  they  ever  teach  it  to  others.    There  is  not, 
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is  »nj  of  the  four  goep^,  tbe  slightest  intiinatios  ttiat  Clirist 
•rer  tsngkt  bin  disciples  that  baptism  iras  designed  to  preflgar6 
his  death,  burial  and  resnrrectioii.  Bnt,  tipon  tlie  contrary,  ho 
repeatedly  explainsd  the  spiritual  import  of  the  religions  tue  of 
Water.  "  On  tiie  Isst,  the  great  day  of  the  feast  (of  tabernacles, ) 
Jmdb  stood  and  eried,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink."  John  ril ;  87.  "One  of  tiie  most  remarkable  cer- 
etnonies  at  this  feaat,  at  the  latter  period  of  the  Jevish  polity, 
iru  the  libation  or  ponring  out  of  water  drawn  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  npon  the  altar,  ae^  according  to  the  Jews  themselves, 
duB  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jeans  Christ  ap- 
plied the  ceremony,  and  the  intention  of  it,  to  himself"*  in  the 
on^onriag  of  his  Spirit^  '*  This  spake  he  of  (he  Spirit,  which 
tliey  that  believe  on  him  should  receive  :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
not  yet  given ;  because  that  Jesns  was  not  yet  glorified." 

On  <me  or  two  occasions  Clhrist  speaks  of  his  own  baptism. 
l!he  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  aeked  of  Jesaa  that  her  two 
sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his 
left,  in  his  kingdom.  Jeens  answered  her,  "Ye  know  not  what 
ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  tliat  I  shall  drink 
of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  t 
They  say  onto  him,  We  are  able.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Te 
riiall  drink  indeed  of  my  cnp,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  t  am  baptised  with,"  &c.  Mat.  xz ;  21-23.  Here  Jeans 
altndes  to  both  fais  sufferings,  which  were  fiitnre,  and  his  baptism, 
which  was  pott" — "the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with,** 
which  was  ^e  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  disciptea  were 
soon  to  endure  the  one,  and  enjoy  the  other. 

(8.)  It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  consider  the  import  of 
Christian  Baptism.  What  is  its  design  ?  What  does  it  represent  1 
The  first  recorded  instance  of  Christian  baptism  was  npon  the 
day  of  Pentecost  —  that  day  on  which  tiiree  thoosand  were  con- 
rerted  and  added  to  the  Ohorcb.    On  that  memorable  day  the 

*  "Tha  MnBe  of  Ihft  Jawi  la  tlila  maltar  Is  p'^nlj  shewii  hj  tha  fotlovlag 
pMNki*  of  til*  limalwa  TiJnad.  "  Whj  U  It  MU»d  &t  plM*  or  hciiM  «f 
dniriiLg  7  B«e*iia*  Iron  tbtcot  tltay  dr»«  the  Holj  Bptrit,  m  it  U  vrlUaa: 
"  And  71  ihiU  dnw  vmter  nilh  joy  froni  Ui«  ir«Ila  of  MfTktion."  Homo,  toL 
IL,  p.  127. 
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gift  of  the  F«tker  —  wm  full;  ijutagariit«d.  On  U»t  diy  "Um 
more  glorious  miniatration  ef  the  Spirit"  b^u.  2  Qor.  iii:  8. 
The  most  apleudid  propheuee  coaoeraing  im  adrent  irere  ww 
jUSUed.  The  Eolj  Spirit  ww  sow  given  to  the  CSttirch  b«  ft  pw- 
aument  legMj,  *'tD  abide  alvay."  All  that  is  infimte  in  vis- 
dom,  inefable  in  grace,  a&d  tiaoiofiiulaBt  in  paww,  wm  iochd^d 
in  that  gift.  Under  bJS  ^oriooe  reign  "  the  haevledge  of  the 
Lord  ah^  cover  the  whole  earth  at  the  waters  do  the  great 
daep."  LoDg  foreshadowed  b;  their  abltUiona  and  libatiooa-^ 
tiie  auointingH  with  oil,  the  spriakliagB  of  blood  and  water ;  now, 
in  the  Aillntfu  of  tiiBe,  he  haa  come-— is  shed  npon  them,  in  a 
wonderftd  manner  and  in  might;  power.  He  begins  his  offioe 
work ;  thousands  are  <*  reproTsd  of  uo,  and  of  rightKonsness,  and  ef 
jodgment."  And  so  Chri^an  Baptism  is  also  inaogaiated,  as  a 
peqrstoal  ordinance  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  commemoration 
of  the  oatponring  and  reign  of  the  Hel;  Spirit.    Acts  iL 

Of  Christ  it  was  expected  that  he  wo«ld  baptise,  ( John  i :  25,) 
becMUe  of  him  it  bad  been  predicted  tbat  he  should  pari^  the 
.hearts  of  men,  "by  judgment,  and  fire,  and  the  spirit  of  bunk- 
ing." Isa  ir :  4.  Mai.  iii :  1-3.  The  b^tiem  which  he  would  give 
woidd  bo  that  of  "Uie  Bfily  Ghost  and  of  fire:  whose  fto  is  i^ 
hia  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  ptHye  his  ioot,"  Sto.  Mat  iii : 
11,12.  Mark  i:  8.  Luke  iii:  16,  John  i:  26,  88.  AcU  i^ 
4h8;  u:  1-4, 16-18,  82,  88;  z:  44-48  ;»:!&,  16.  This  is  that 
**  one  baptism  "  of  which  the  Apoatle  iqieaks,  (  Bph.  iv :  6, )  per- 
formed hj  the  Spirit  of  God,  engrafting  as  into  the  iplritnal  body 
<tf  Christ  1  Cor.  zii :  13.  Gentile  oonverte  at  the  hooso  of 
OomeliuB  were  baptised  because  "  th^  had  received  the  Ho^ 
Ghost."    Acts  X  :  57. 

The  Apostle  Peter  elsewhere  oalU  the  Christian  ordinaooe  of 
biytism  a  figure  of  lalvation.  "  The  like  figure  whereanto,  erea 
baptism,  doth  now  save  as,  (not  tiie  patting  away  the  filth  of 
the  fiesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the 
resnnection  of  Jems  CSirist,  1  Peter  iii :  21.  Li  the  preceding 
verse  be  alludes  to  the  deluge,  and  the  ark  "herein  ^ght  soula 
were  saved  by  water,"  These  were  not  saved  from  the  water, 
b«t  iy  the  water.    These  waters  sw^  off  the  mighty  mass  .of 
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tbe  old  world's  corraptioii ;  while  at  the  same  time  bearing  aloft 
im  their  bomm,  in  safety,  tiie  u-k,  the  Ghnreh  of  fte  llTiag  Qod, 
"the  root  <^  &  new  order  of  life  not  to  be  destroyed  by  sncli  a 
pnditioD."  80  does  that  baptism  which  comes  to  as,  not  as  a 
^e  of  "  the  reenurecdon  of  Jesus  Christ,"  bat  by  nriue  of  it, 
**  wash  away  all  the  filthineSB  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  ami  gire 
OS  the  "  answer  of  a  good  oonseience  towards  God."  Immersion 
is  nowhere  a  type  of  salvation ;  baptism  is  ;  — ~  for  in  the  instance 
above  allnded  to,  and  at  the  baptism  of  the  Red  Sea,  there  "  was 
both  a  ftapfitm  and  an  ttnni«r*to»,  but  the  party  b<^tised  was  the 
one  not  inmated :  and  their  baptism  consisted  in  their  escaping 
immenion ;  whilst  the  party  immened  was  the  one  litat  was  not 
baptized."  *  The  par^  that  were  immersed  were  not  saved,  white 
the  party  saved  were  not  immersed. 

Christian  baptism  is  then  not  modal,  bnt  epiritnal ;  that  is,  it  is 
not  Hie  mode,  bnt  its  spirit  and  meaning,  that  is  to  be  cared  for. 
A  literal  baptism  does  not  possess,  and  therefore  cannot  convey 
to  the  fionl,  any  intrinsic  virtne.  "It  is  an  ontward  sign  of  an 
inward  grace,"  and  not  of  the  manner  in  which  that  grace  is  bes- 
towed. So,  the  virtne  and  the  value  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  baptism 
does  not  reside  in  the  mode  or  manner  of  his  operation,  which 
is  to  as  wholly  unknown ;  bnt  in  the  fruits  and  effects  of  it  — 
our  purification  from  ain  — "  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towiutl  God," 

The  only  passages  which  seem  to  conffict  with  the  views  ^ore 
presented  are  to  be  found  in  Rom.  vi :  8-6,  and  Col.  ii:  11,  12. 
That  we  may  rightly  -  interpret  any  passage  correctly,  we  mnst 
look  at  it  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  In  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  Paul  had  just  concluded  his  exhibition  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  justification  by  fiiith  —  that  as  all  were  sinners  and  under 
ttie  curse  of  the  law,  so  their  pardon  and  justification  must  be  gr»- 
taitons,  "  without  tiie  deeds  of  the  law."  He,  fheo,  in  the  6th 
chapter,  proceeds  to  answer  a  very  popular  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine — that  it  leads  to  licentiousness.  "  Shall  we  contanne  in  UD 
tiiat  grace  may  abound,"  ftc.  ThiU  ia  tiie  objection  which  he  ia 
DOW  answering.  "  God  forbid.  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  ma, 
live  any  longer  therein  T  "  He  then  tells  them  that  those  belier- 
*  Dr.  ArmttroDg,  p.  J(M, 
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m  wko  an  juttifiod  tfaiu  freely,  ne  also  &«p<u«I.-  ud  that  this 
bsptjsm,  whatever  it  is,  prodnees  in  them  a  death  to  sin,  and  a 
new  life  in  Chriit;  that  their  .^totol  and  tttnctififing  rlghteouR- 
nesa  always  go  together,  beoaue  they  are  iiuepanble.  Ronk 
Tiii :  29,  80. 

Now  the  qaeetion  for  ni  to  dvtermiiifl  is  thia—  Is  the  baptien 
kfire  spoken  of  a  mere  external,  rito^  baptism  in  water,  or  is  it 
not  that  interna],  spiritaal  baptism  by  which  we  are  ingrafted 
into  Christ  ?  It  is  not  a  baptism  into  water,  for  this  wo^  not 
•asver  the  objection  against  the  dootrioe  of  the  Apoetle ;  bnt  it 
it  a  baptism  *'into  his  death."  If  the  b^tism  here  ia  external 
and  literal,  so  mnst  be  the  oroeifizion  and  the  death.  *<  An  exter- 
nal baptjsm  cannot  prodaee  an  internal  bnrial,  nor  o«a  an  inter- 
nal baptism  prodaee  an  Mtemal  buial."  The  death  here  spoken 
tS  is  not  the  death  of  CSurist,  but  of  ihe  old'  man —  a  death 
to  sin ;  and  the  resnrreotton  is  to  newness  of  life.  Paul  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Chnrdi  at  Bome  was  baptised  — 
dipped — literally  into  Jaut  C^riat;  and  make  that  the  ground 
of  his  inference,  "thertfore"  they  are  "boned  with  him  l^  bap- 
tism into  death."  Besides,  he  represents  their  bapti«n  — not 
as  something  past,  and  over  with,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  literal ;  bnt  as  denoting  a  eontinned  state  of  being,  "  There- 
fere  we  an  bnried,"  ftc.  The  process  of  this  b^tism  is  still  going 
on,  and  is  incomplete  is  the  present  life.  Besides,  the  effects  of 
tiuB  baptism — prodaoing  death,  bnrial,  putting  off  the  old  man, 
sin,  and  the  resurrection ;  new  life,  pitting  on  the  new  man, 
which  resttrreetion  was  pmrformed  by  faith  of  the  operation  of 
Ood  —  could  not  be  produced  by  a  literal  baptism.  It  stood  in 
ihe  place  of  that  spiritual  "  eircumeiBion  made  without  hands,  in 
putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  fleeh,  by  the  circamoiaioD 
dS  Ghrist."    Ool.  ii :  11- 

No  doubt  there  is  an  fusion  here  to  a  literal  baptism,  be  the 
mode  of  that  btqttJsm  what  it  may.  But  its  meaning,  by  tiiese 
passages  alone,  is  put  beyond  all  debate  or  unoertainty.  All 
these  phrases — -"btiried,"  "planted,"  "oracified,"  "dead,"  "put- 
ting off  the  old  mut,"  "  patting  on  the  new  man,"  "  baptism,"  ic  — 
are  but  so  many  metaphorical  expressions  denoting  the  same 
thing:  the  si^tual  rmioTation  of  our  nature — effected  by  the 
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8pint  of  G«d  "by  the  washing  of  reganentioa,  ftad'tb*  r«a«inBg 
of  the  Roly  Ghost "  —  of  which  watw  baptism  is  a  Bign. 

To  sum  np  th«  whole  matter  is  a  few  worda:  Qod  sent  fort^ 
from  he»T«u  tbe  two  Gmi  Pow«r«T  his  Bob  and  hia  Spirit^.M 
ezecntors  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  work  of  the  rsdunptioB 
of  ft  tost  worid  has  been,  by  the  e^ipoiDtmeot  of  ths  Father  and 
their  mutual  consent,  equally  divided  between  them.  They  an 
partners  in  this  nndertaklBg.  Ohriet  baring  "  finished  the  voi^" 
assigned  him  on  earthy  "  ascended  np  on  high."  The  Holy  Spint 
descended  to  earth  as  his  Tioe-gerenC  and  ■nbstibrie.  The  offieftr 
work  of  the  one  was  to  propitiate  QtoA ;  th&t  of  the  o^er  was  U 
reconcile  man  to  his  ofibnded  Sowngn,  Ohrist  pnrobMes,  tiu 
HxAy  Spint  applies  this  sslration  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  order 
kt  whidi  this  work  is  actually  performed :  the  Spirit  iHiags  m 
to  Christ,  and  Christ  brings  u  to  the  Father;  the  Sob  gloiifiei 
tiie  Fadier,  and  the  Spirit  glorifies  the  Son.  We  nvst  be  quick- 
ened by  the  Sjurit,  that  we  Buy  be  muted  to  the  Son,  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  communion  of  the  Father.  Christ  is  the  Tr«e  <^ 
Life,  and  we  the  broken  branches.  The  ^irit  alone  can  engraft 
ns  agun  in  him,  who  is  oar  life,  "  who  will  prea^t  every  bib 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

As  the  Seeond  and  Third  P^whis  in  the  Trinity  are  the  aottre 
•gents  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  two  sacrame&li 
have  been  given  to  the  Church,  commemorative  of  their  work  — 
the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism.  The  work  of  Christ  was  first  ol 
order ;  that  of  the  Spirit  is  first  in  its  ^pUea^n.  Henae  ba^ 
tism  oomes  first  in  the  Church;  or  before  we  eas  eat  of  that 
Living  Bread  which  came  from  heaven,  we  nust  first  be  eleasHd 
"  at  the  laver  of  regeneratiotB."  Begenoatitm  is  the  beginning 
1^  the  new  lif^  and  goes  before  "  faith  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body,"  by  which  it  is  continually  nourished,  fitgesecatin  is 
«l«nentary ;  uid  hence  b^itism  is  initiat(Hry, 

These  two  sacraments  must  not  be  coafoonded.  We  should  be 
infinitely  more  oonoented  for  their  true  neaaing,  than  their  mode. 
There  is  a  very  broad  reason  why  there  should  be  two  aaorunents. 
But  if  we  make  baptism  refer  to  Christ,  and  not  to  the  Spirit, 
we  have  two  (Hrdinances  representing  one  thing,  and  none  to  r^ 
reient  the  other;  thus  disoreditiBg,  if  not  ignoring,  the  whole 
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irork  of  lh«  S{Hrit  —  iMcBng  oa  direetij  to  the  misn'aMe  ddtt- 
non  of  baptismal  regenwation  and  wiU-worahip.  Besides  all  thij^ 
tiiera  ifl  no  sort  of  propriety  in  appointing  the  religioae  use  of 
water  as  a  type  of  a  grave,  ^ptism  to  repivsent  the  dea^ 
-Ixirial  and  returrection  of  Christ,  .would  be  as  sad  a  perrersion 
of  that  ordiDsnoe  as  to  make  tlie  brood  and  vine  refer  to  die 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Id  all  the  "  dirwa  waahings  "  of 
tbe  Leritical  ecodomy  —  in  ^e  baptism  of  John — of  Christ  and 
his  disciples  —  at  the  institatioD  of  Christian  b^>tism  —  there  il 
not  the  &iBteat  allusion  to  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ; 
bat,  most  BDqnestioBably,  they  do  all  have  referenoe  to  that  bit§- 
tism  that  Christ  was  to  give,  die  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
kept  distinct,  they  are  the  most  beautifal  and  impressire  types, 
the  one  of  Oirist,  and  the  other  of  bis  Spirit,  that  coold  hare 
been  chosen.  'Sho  wine  represents  his  blood;  pressed  from  the 
grape,  his  soSisrings;  poured  out,  "his  shed  blood"  — which  is 
death,  hut  when  sprinkled  apon  the  scmla  of  mw,  it  is  life-giT- 
.  ing  (  Gen.  ix :  4,)  and  purifying.    Eph.  t  :  2S.    Heb.  9 :  14. 

"  But  wst«r  BeaU  the  bleBBingH  now 
That  once  were  sealed  with  bload." 

But,  change  these  symbols !  and  at  once  we  hare  oonftiaion, 
where  before  was  order.  We  rOb  the  Spirit  of  his  appropriate 
symbol,  and  make  that  which  was  tite  sign  of  parity  and  life,  a 
type  of  putrefaction  and  a  grare ! 

Agun:  One  of  these  ordinances  is  just  as  important  as  the 
other.  The  Tirtue  of  neither  resides  in  the  mode,  nor  in  the 
quantity  of  the  elements  used  in  their  celebration.  The  manner 
in  which  one  of  them  was  at  first  observed  we  do  know :  that  it 
was  at  night,  in  an  upper  room,  in  a  reclining  posture,  after  a 
iiill  meal,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  females  ;  yet  no  one  regards 
the  manner  of  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament  as  of  any  im- 
portance. Why  then  should  the  Church  of  Christ  be  divided,  and 
often  separated  by  unchristian  hatred,  from  each  other,  in  disput- 
ings  concerning  ^e  other  sacrament,  whose  mode  is  still  involved 
in  uncertainty  ?  Besides,  we  are  now  living  under  the  more  "glo- 
rious ministration  of  the  Spirit."  The  worship  of  God  is  emphat- 
ically a  spiritual  worship.    The  blessiogB  of  God  are  do  longer 
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iKrand  np  ID  ft&y  frame  woric  of  oeremoBy.  "  Woman*  ths  hoar 
MneCh,  Yrlwn  ye  shall,  nedtliflr  is  this  mountun,  aor  yet  at  Je- 
ruBsIem,  worship  the  Father."  "God  is  a  spirit,  a&d  they  that 
vordiip  him  mast  vorship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  John  iv: 
80,  24  "  For  the  kisgdom  of  huTen  is  not  mett  tuid  drink ;  bnt 
righteouness  Rnd  peace,  and  joj  in  th»  Holy  Ghost."  It<»ii.  zit  : 
17. 

Thtfe  is  no  tenth  in  the  Bible  more  diitinctly  and  repeate^j 
taoght,  &aa  that  baptioB  dooi  re&r  to  the  vork  of  the  ^irit. 
The  texts  of  Soriptare  direotly  and  indirectly  teaohisg  this  faot^ 
«re  aboBt  tee  times  as  many  as  diose  which  refer  the  bread  and 
wine  to  the  de^  of  Christ  And  if  baptism  does  refer  to  tiu 
Holj  Spirit,  as  the  administrstor  of  Christ's  kingdom  npoa  t^ 
nrtfa,  why  mnet  the  Charoh  be  bound  down  to  one  partieolar 
node  in  its  administMtion}  Indeed,  if  immersion  is  the  only 
baptism,  baptism  bong  the  only  door  to  the  Chttroh,  thwe  is  ini 
one  GhoToh  on  earth ;  and  nem  has-been,  ttoc  o«jt  be,  bat  one. 
But  if  b^itism  refon  to  the  Spirit ;  and  as  the  office  of  that  S|nrit 
is  not  to  immerse  the  sonls  of  men,  bnt  to  **j»a^"  them  1^ 
being  "  shed  "  or  "  poured  upon  "  them ;  why  may  not  the  sprink- 
ling or  pouring  out  of  water  answer  as  well,  and  eren  better  than 
unnucaing  Ae  body  in  water?  lliere  is  aa  mneh  real  rirtae  in 
ft  drop  as  in  tiie  oeean.  It  is  the  significanoe  of  ^e  sign,  and  not 
tite  manner  of  its  application,  that  coostitateB  its  virtoe.  Bays 
Dr.  Careon  : 

"  Had  no  emblem  but  that  of  purification  been  intended  in  the  ordi- 
nance, we  do  not  say  that  immersion  would  be  either  desirable  or  pnf- 
erable.  ]n  a  partiat  ablation  there  may  be  an  emblem  of  purification, 
bnt  no  emblem  of  death,  borial  and  resnTrectioa."  * 

The  settlement  of  this  point  in  the  controversy,  then,  settles 
the  whole  qaestiou.  The  world  can  hardly  contain  the  books 
which  have  been  written  upon  the  mode  of  baptism ;  but  compara- 
tiTely  little  has  been  s&id,  on  either  side,  upon  the  point  under 
diflCBscion.  Besides  being  infinitely  the  most  important  point  to 
be  decided,  it  will  be  infinitely  easier  to  decide. 

This  disoiiiri<m  has  been  undertaken  by  the  writer,  with  iba 

*  CwMntuB^rtisB,  f.  8H. 
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foiett  raotires,  ud  ia  the  kiodert  spirit  toimfdB  tmt  toetbna 
vko  diier  from  m  only  upon  tlua  one  point — praying  fhat  v« 
m*;  be  broaght  to  see  dike,  that  ire  ma;  feel  alike,  tbat  ire  ad 
WMj  be  one,  and  Aat  the  vorld  may  believe  on  CSiriet,  abd  ex- 
daim,  **BcfaoId,  bew  these  CSuiitiaiu  love  one  aaoUier." 

T.  H.  0. 


Aet.  YL  —  Cfreek  PUutie  Art, 

GeteMehe  Der  GrtMhuc^n  Platlii  FUr  KUntUer  und  Kwul- 
fremtAe  von  J.  Otbbbbce.  3tit  lUtutraHonen  Giteidmtt,  ton 
H.  BlBlLLia,  Gmchnittm  von  J.  G.  FuKHL.  Laftiff:  Verlas 
Iter  J.  a  BvmeMwhm  BwiUuMMung.    1867. 

This  work,  comprinng  two  large  volumes,  is  a  complete  history 
i£  Greeian  and  Gbteeo-Soman  Plastic  Art,  from  the  earliest  po* 
riod  down  to  the  time  of  Theodoune.  It  is  beaudfiilly  illostrated 
wi&  plates,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  art  through  all  the 
periods  of  its  impraveBunt  nod  decay. 

Art  has  its  foondation  in  hnman  nature.  This  nature  ii  two- 
Ibld  —  material  and  Bpiritual.  The  material  forms  a  part  of  tiie 
BUTcme  of  matter :  the  ^iritnal  eonstitntes  a  part  of  the  nni- 
Terse  of  mind.  The  wants  of  nan's  material  natare  have  chiefly 
lad  him  to  those  diaooveries  in  physical  science,  whioh  form  the 
striking  ebaracterisdc  of  oar  age ;  the  necessities  of  his  Bpiritual 
being,  to  the  practice  of  religion  and  the  cultivation  of  ui — re- 
ligioa  arifling  from  his  moral  and  epiritoal  wants,  and  art  from 
his  sefl&etic.  The  character  and  dev^opmeat  of  ait  are  condi- 
tieaed  by  the  heakhiness,  vigw,  and  activity  of  that  part  of  oar 
•onstitation  to  whitdi  it  owes  its  origin.  This  part  is  ftat  by 
whiidi  we  are  maceptible  of  the  emotions  of  snblimity  and  beauty.' 
It  snetains  very  much  the  same  relation  to  the  phyirical  world 
A«*  eoaacieaee  daea  to  the  moral.     Ai  the  latter  dittiii^airiMf' 
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Iwtveen  irhat  is  riglit  and  irroog,  or  beaatiflil  aod  deformed,  in 
thoaght,  feeling  and  action;  bo  Ute  former  distingiuBlieB  bstvees 
beauty  and  deformity,  in  color,  shape,  form  and  expreseien. 

The  obannelfl  by  which  this  faculty  finds  its  ontvard  ezpres- 
aion  are  the  Fine  Arts.  The  prime  object  of  these  arts  is  the 
erection  and  development  of  beauty  in  all  its  variety  of  forms 
and  hues.  "  The  vast  cathedral,  the  penciling  of  a  rose-leaf,  the 
peal  of  the  organ,  and  the  spirit  harmonies  of  verse,  alike  come 
within  their  scope.  They  are  addressed  through  the  eye  and  the 
ear  to  that  fine  inner  sense,  which  can  seize  the  meaning  of  the 
artist  from  his  inanimate  handiwork,  and  sympathiie  with  the  off- 
spring of  his  imagination  as  if  they  were  living  realties;" 

"  Etiving  virtne  a  new  birth, 
And  a  life  that  ne'er  grows  old." 

In  some  of  the  fine  arts,  —  Architecture,  Sonlptnre,  Mid  Poe- 
try — the  ancient  (Greeks  attained  to  such  a  pre&ninenoe  that  it 
has  been  the  highest  ambition  of  sabseqaent  generations  to  equal, 
hut  not  to  excel  them.  In  the  object  of  this  ambition  they  have 
(uled.  In  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  espedaily,  Greece  has 
never  been  equalled.  She  eclipsed  Egypt,  Chaldea  and  Assyria, 
Oonnbies  rich  in  art  before  Homer  sang;  and  she  looks  down 
QpOD  all  sncoeedtog  tames,  with  an  eye  of  triumph,  provoking  im- 
itation, but  smiling  at  any.  attempt  to  unwind  fr(«n  her  brow  th« 
wreath  of  victory. 

.  In  the  development  and  onlture  of  art  the  Greeks  possessed 
the  greatest  advantages.  Endowed  with  the  most  exquisite  sensi-< 
bihties,  and  with  reasoning  faculties  of  the  highest  order,  they 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  beautifol  in  all  its  manifestationB.  'ViRdi 
a  bncy  brilliast  as  the  blushes  of  his  own  rosy-fingered  Eos,  with 
an  innate  sense  of  harmony  and  proportion,  the  native  of  Hellas 
aggregated  the  forms  of  his  own  beautiful  land  into  some  one 
fbrm,  or  group,  of  Borpassing  loveliness.  His  imagination,  correct, 
ohaste,  but  never  gorgeous  like  that  of  the  oriental,  took  and 
moulded  the  objects  of  nature,  made  them  speak  the  language 
of  men,  and  rendered  them  instinct  with  the  inspired  breath  oS 
^nman  passim. 

•  ]b  addition  to  bis  b^ppy  mentid  eDdowmento,  die  Greek  watf 
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pUced  in  a  land  abounding  in  Bcenes  of  BablTmitj  and  enchanting 
lieanty.  His  eje  daily  rested  on  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Oljm- 
poa,  the  Tflsidence  of  the  Gods :  the  vale  of  Tempe  spread  Out 
before  him  its  fairy  scenes :  PamasBns  and  Helicon,  the  fbTored 
hannta  of  the  Mases,  with  their  rich  poetic  asBociations,  conceal- 
ed tlieir  heads  among  the  olonda  that  floated  throngh  the  BoeDtiajl 
sky :  Arcadia,  with  its  hills  and  glens  and  sunny  vales,  the  land 
of  shepherds  and  of  bleating  flocks,  even  more  beautifnl  than  the 
Arcadian  Dream,  was,  in  ancient,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
it  ia  in  modem  times,  the  type  of  mral  loveliness.  The  sea,  too, 
the  beanti&l  JEgam,  studded  with  islands,  resembling  so  many 
emerald  gems,  was  not  the  least  beaatifiil  part  of  the  panorama, 
wfaioh  was  daily  spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  dweller  in  Hellas, 
The  sea  WM  a  powerful  instrument  in  moulding  the  intellectoal 
character  of  the  Oreeks.  It  was  the  source  of  their  power  and  the 
■oene  of  some  of  their  most  brilliant  achierements.  The  mountkios 
were  perhaps  equaDy  powerfol  in  their  influence  upon  the  Gireciati 
mind.  They  formed  the  barriers  which  protected  one  state  a- 
gainst  anotlier,  and  prevented  Greece  from  becoming  one  oentral- 
ned  government  until  the  time  of  Philip,  whose  success  in  svb- 
jngating  the  difiu^nt  states  of  Hellas  to  bis  sway  was  chiefly 
due  to  bribery  and  treachery.  "  The  poetic^  beauty  of  the  Gre- 
.dan  mountains  has  often  called  forth  the  admiratioa  of  modem 
travelers.  Their  craggy,  broken  forms  and  rich  silvery  color 
give  to  the  Oreoiau  landscape  a  peculiar  charm,  and  justify  Uie 
description  of  the  Poet  Gray,  when  he  speaks  of  Greece  as  • 
land, 

"  Where  eaofa  old  poetic  moutttain 
Inspiration  breatiieB  around." 

All  this  beauty  of  scenery  ia  increased  by  the  transparency  of 
the  Grecian  atmosphere,  so  much  celebrated  by  poets  and  trmvi 
elera.    Euripides  speaks  of  the  Athenians  as  — 

dei  9tA.  iafotpordrou 
fiaSvoi'Ttc  ipp^C  tudipoi ;  * 

and  a  celebrated  tiraveler  says :  '*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  th« 

*  Alwajrs  WftUtiag  d«U«at«lf  tfaroqgh  Mreselt  tir. 
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Tui«j'tinta  iriiich  ijt  th«  marbln  of  HTmettfiB,  wUoh  baflte  tbc 
iBlands  of  the  -Sgtean,  «ncl  firiage  die  crests  of  tlie  monQtaiOB." 
To  thia  bright  and  (dieerfdl  filimate  Cicero  at^bnted  the  clev^ 
Best  of  Attic  wit. 

The  moBt  poveffitl  auxiliary  to  Cbeoian  art,  however,  wu  re- 
U^on.  liideed,  the  fine  uts  of  ^e  Oreeka  may  be  said  to  hare 
been,  in  a  great  meseare,  a  prodnct  of  the  religion  of  the  oonntiy. 

The  religion  of  the  Qreebs  Tas  very  different  from  that  of  the 
orientals.  Among  the  latter  the  objects  of  wmship  Tere,  at  fint, 
the  naible  objects  of  itatnre;  and  then  there  vas  a  transition 
from  these  to  the  powers  of  natsre,  whidi  were  symboliiel  by 
certain  expressive  forme.  The  forms,  by  which  these  objects  and 
^wen  of  nature  were  represented,  were  sometimes  tJie  human; 
but  this  was  a  mere  secondary  afiitir,  the  indispensaUe  means  of 
representing  them  to  due  sesses.  Quite  as  frequently  the  forou 
of  the  lower  animals  were  chosen,  and  someUmes  a  anion  of  botik 
the  human  and  the  bestial.  A  striking  illastrataou  of  this  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  forms  of  the  Sgyptian  and  Hindoo  gods,  among 
which  can  be  foond  the  head  of  some  unseemly  animal  set  upon 
human  ehoolders,  and  vise  verta.  But  the  Greeks,  though  their 
religion  was  partly  derived  from  the  East,  dismissed  tjiese  sym- 
bolical representations,  and  adopted  the  human  form.  Their  gotb 
were  moral  penont.  Thus  the  Grecian  divinities,  if  not  so  orig- 
inally, baoame  entirely  the  property  of  the  Greeks ;  that  is,  the 
representations  that  they  made  (^  them  differed  wholly  from 
the  conceptions  of  those  orient^  nations  from  which  they  vmf 
have  borrowed  them. 

When  we  call  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  narat  penoru,  we  do  not 
mean  that  a  degree  of  moral  pori^  was  attributed  to  them  above 
^at  which  mortals  can  attain ;  but  rather  that  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  with  its  defects  and  excellencies,  was  considered  as  be- 
longing to  them.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess superior  physical  strength,  a  more  delicately  organized  sys- 
tem, and  a  more  exalted  form  tlian  mortals  enjoy.  These  views 
of  the  gods  were  commonly  entertuned  by  the  Grecian  people, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  views  of  other  nations  gen- 
erally respecting  the  gods.  The  Grecian  gods  were  like  our- 
selves, only  more  exalted,  sometimes  quarreling  anutg  them- 
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Mtres  ftbd  irith  dnv  £viD«  qMawb,  from  wbAn  •  wMtfe  b^iA^j 
SCMMtimei  drew  off  tieir  m&cthxu,  cauun^  •Ueoatf ota  fijUftwvd  b j 
»  M«8oa  of  ponting  that  seemed  raytbiii^  bat  heUTasly. 

That  so  renurkable  a  difiereace  ihouM  obtain  betVetti  t^  Qt^. 
oian  and  fweign  gods  ma;  smib  strange  to  aone,  seeiAg  the  goda 
tt  the  Qreeks  were  many  of  them  orlginaUy  the  same  aa  those 
«f  the  BorroBsdiDg  coaothes.  It  is  scarce];  satiefaotor;  to  saj 
that  this  difference  was  e&oted  by  a  traDSfonnatioii  of  the  deities 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  vithoat  statiag  at  the  same  time  bow  thil 
transformation  waa  made.  It  was  made  by  poetry  and  soulptnn. 
Poetry  was  the  creating  power,  and  scnlptnre  confirmed  tlie  rep- 
neentatioaa  which  she  called  into  being  by  conferring  on  them 
visible  forms.  Here  is  the  point  of  connection  between  Gteaan 
religion  and  Grecian  art;  and  for  some  of  its  ptarposea  did  art 
•Ter  have  a  finer  field  ?  The  rdigiMt  of  Greece  wsa  a  highly 
poetical  one.  Besides  the  divine  assembly  of  Olympus,  there 
were  nnmberlesa  inferior  deities,  Ocean  nymphs,  Kaiads,  OtmAt, 
Dryads,  and  Hamadryads.    To  the  imagination  of  the  Greek, 

"  Millions  of  Bpiritaal  beings  walked  the  earth," 

daring  both  his  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  All  i»tare  teenod 
with  Ufa,  from  the  loweat  to  the  ditiueat  foima. 

Having  briefly  enamerated  the  advantages  wUch  the  Greekc 
possessed  for  the  cuItivatioD  of  art,  we  will  devote  die  remainder 
of  this  artide  to  Ihe  consideration  of  what  is  generally  styled  Flaa- 
tic  Art  Under  this  term  was  originally  comprehended  modeling 
in  clay,  or  in  soft  masses ;  bnt  it  was,  in  the  oonrse  of  time,  ap- 
jdied  to  the  formatioa  of  images  out  of  hard  maaees,  such  aa  wood, 
marble,  ivory,  and  metals.  Ifaay  mde  attempts  were  made  in  this 
art  previous  to  the  time  of  Homer,  and  some  successfully  executed, 
if  his  poema  may  be  oredited.  Prior  to  his  time  Deedalus,  the 
mythic  aocettor  of  the  race  of  the  Dmdalide,  whoae  name  was 
seed  to  denote  the  activity  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  artists,  carved 
images ;  and,  aooording  to  tradition,  invented  many  instruments 
to  facilitate  his  labws.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  number  of 
the  works  of  the  ancient  I>»daUdtt,  the  most  of  them  had  per- 
ished before  the  time  of  Pausaniae,  and  only  two  of  them  remain 
ontit  Ae  present.    These  are  the  lions  on  the  gate  of  Myeenis, 
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wtd  th«  Klobe  CA  Honnt  Sipjlw,  mar  Magaenft.  Beades  the 
ume  of  Deedalns,  ve  find  that  of  Smilii,  vho  is  Bud  to  hare 
wrought  under  Prooles,  in  Samoa,  one  hundred  and  for^  years 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  probable,  howevor,  that  he'  was  a 
mTtfaical  character,  aa  his  name  seems  to  be  derifed  &om  afuiij, 
a  koife  for  carving  wood.  The  name  of  the  Telchinea  is  still 
more  mTthical  and  obsonre.  They  are  eapposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  guild  of  smiths  and  image-mahere  at  Siojon,  Crete  and 
Bhodcfl,  to  the  Dradalian  life  of  whose  stataes  and  the  evil  funa 
of  whose  Borceriea  Pindar  allndea  in  one  of  bis  odes. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Flastio  Art  in  the  time 
of  Homer  we  are  indebted  to  his  poems.  In  these  he  mentions 
the  statue  of  Athena,  at  Troj,  and  the  head-band,  or  chaplet, 
of  the  far-darting  Apollo,  which  the  priest,  Chiyses,  held  in  hia 
hands,  when  he  went  to  supplicate  tiie  Greeka  and  Atridte  to 
release  his  daughter.  This  fillet,  or  head-band,  Mr.  Overbeok 
thinks  belonged  to  a  statue  of  Apollo.  His  argument  is  that 
had  the  fillet  been  a  symbol  of  the  priestlj  digni^  of  Chrysesi 
he  would  have  carried  it  on  hia  head  and  not  in  his  hands.  These 
statues  of  the  gods  mentioned  by  Homer  —  if  he  meotioiui  more 
than  one  —  were  probably  wooden  figures  called  by  the  Greeks 
Xoana.  But  working  in  metals— eapeoially  bronxe  and  gold  — 
waa  not  unknown.  Objeota  of  art  made  of  these  metals  aeem  to 
have  been  very  abundant.  The  Father  of  Epio  Poetry,  in  his 
description  of  the  ahield  of  Aohilles,  represents  groups  of  figures ; 
which  communicates  the  fact  that  such  groups  in  metal  had  already 
been  Buccesafolly  attempted.  In  the  Odysaey,  rows  of  dogs  of 
gold  and  silver  are  described  as  standing  at  the  door  of  Alcinone; 
and  in  the  hall  are  golden  stataes  of  boys,  upon  pedestals,  hold- 
ing torches. 

With  Homer  and  Hesiod  doses  Uie  motl  ojteimi  ptriod  of  (Gre- 
cian art.  Bat  what  is  properly  denominated  the  aneiatt  period 
does  not  terminate  nntil  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  about  580  years 
B.  0.  Between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Olympiad  just  mentioned, 
oertwn  political  movements  and  mechanical  inventions  oontributed 
much  to  Uie  progress  of  art  in  Greece.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  the  Dorians,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Nortibern 
Hellae,  q>read  themselves  over  the  Felopoimesas.    They  were  an 
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Mn>«tt  people,  radoved  vith  a  sense  of  striot  order  and  dse  pro* 
portion ;  ukd  to  titem  ve  are  indebted  for  the  tenple-architectore 
wkioh  beers  tteir  nune,  the  eerlieat  of  the  Grecian  Orders,  and 
in  complete  harmonj  with  their  political  life.  The  inventions 
irere,  casting  in  monlds,  ascribed  to  a  Samian  named  Rhcecns, 
and  soldering,  in  which  Olaaoua  of  Chios  acquired  fame.  By 
means  of  these  inventions,  working  in  veesels  was  brooght  to  mach 
ptefectioD.  A  third  hasdioraft,  thongh  known  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  deserres  to  be  mentioned  on  acconnt  of  its  connection 
with  the  Plastie  Art.  It  is  that  of  pottery,  which  floorished  as 
an  important  trade  in  ^gina  and  Samoa;  and  at  Athens  and 
Oorinth,  where  Ae  potters  were  uamerons  from  an  early  period. 
^e  elegant  f<HTae  of  the  oldest  Greek  vases,  stiU  to  be  seen  in 
the  mnsenms  of  Enrope,  attest  the  perfection  of  the  art  and  tbe 
■kill  of  the  ancient  plastes.  * 

During  tiie  latter  part  of  Uiis  period  metal  statnes  of  tlie  gods 
mn  prodoced,  snob  as  the  Zeus  of  LesKdms,  some  works  of  the 
Samian  school,  and  the  colossi  Zens  of  beaten  gold  whieh  was 
mneeoated  at  Olympia  by  Cypseks  or  Periander. 

These,  however,  were  the  mere  beginnings  of  an  art,  in  which 
the  Greeks  afterwards  became  nnriviUled. 

"  Throngboiit  this  enUre  period  Plutio  Art  appears  to  have  been  oo- 
capied  ohiofly  in  ornainenting  veueln  and  in  manafacturitig  idols  for 
the  Berrices  of  religion,  wherein  it  was  not  the  object  to  represent  ex- 
ternally the  notion  of  the  deity  which  floated  before  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  but  only  to  reproduce  an  accostoined  figure.  The  Plastia  Art, 
therefore,  long  remained  subordinate  to  a  mechanical  activity  directed 
to  the  attaioment  of  external  objects,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of  icalp* 
tore  existed  only  in  the  germ.  That  feeling  for  what  is  significant  and 
beantiftil  in  the  human  form,  and  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Greek  mind,  found  its  gratifleation  in  the  food  aiferded  to  it  by  the 
orehestle  arts.  Design,  therefore,  long  oontinned  nide  and  itl-propor- 
tioned."  t 

The  second  period  of  art  in  Greece  is  included  between  the 
fiftieth  and  eightieth  Olympiad,  during  which  Plastic  Art  advanc- 

*  Italia  ii  hare  used  In  lU  primltiTe  nose. 
t  HUlM'i  An<d«at  Art. 
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«d  w^  gTMt  energy.  Iiutead  of  being  ooBfined  to  gaildi  or 
familieB,  it  becaae  an  objeot  of  eaithaaiMtie  pvmit  to  wdiTidKml^ 
irho,  imp^ed  by  Uieir  love  of  vt,  devoted  themielves  to  its  ool- 
ture.  Sculpture  la  marble  urired  ftt  a  high  degree  of  perfeotin 
n&der  Dlpcenns  &nd  Bcyllis  of  Crete,  whose  fcholus  west  into  the 
PeloponiLesai  tnd  other  purts  of  Hellae.  At  Argoe  esd  in  .^Igi- 
aa,  an  itland  intimately  coaneoted  vith  SuDOe,  oaeting  in  brut 
vu  employed  in  etatuea  of  gods,  heroes  and  athletes.  Sieyo* 
was  likewise  distiagitiAed  for  its  artists ;  and  Athens,  aboat  the 
end  of  this  period,  oonunenced  its  career  of  aorivaled  eminenee 
in  Plastic  Art 

The  (nSr  ooltivatioD  of  art,  vhi*^  toarka  this  period,  did  not 
emanate  from  religions  statues,  the  andent  form  of  whieh  was 
maintained  by  the  soperstitioiu  piety  of  t^  times.  ColoBies 
were  careful  to  retain  the  form  of  the  images  of  the  metn^Kilift 
and  when  a  new  image  waa  needed,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  old 
toie  was  generally  reproduced.  £rea  the  material  of  religieas 
images  gave  way  by  slow  degrees  to  the  progress  of  art.  This 
is  seen  in  the  preraleBce  of  acroltllis  daring  this  period — that  is, 
of  images  witik  clothed  or  gilded  bodies,  and  widi  heads,  arms, 
and  feet  of  stone  or  marttle. 

The  changes  which  arose  in  the  progresBive  development  of 
Hellenic  art,  during  the  time  nnder  consideration,  consisted  chief- 
ly in  improved  ezpreaaion,  in  greater  exhibition  of  strength,  ener- 
gy and  activity,  and  in  a  display  of  elegance.  The  specimens  of 
art,  in  which  these  qualities  contrast  with  its  original  poverty  and 
rudeness,  are  said  to  be  executed  in  the  old  Greek  style.  Diifer- 
ences  of  style  are  to  be  expected  in  a  formative  period,  ee^cially 
in  one  of  anch  activity  as  that  which  we  are  describing;  bat  they 
nay  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  character  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  races,  and  the  want  of  a  central  point  of  developntent 

The  third  period,  extending  from  the  eightieth  to  Uie  one 
hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad,  or  &om  the  time  of  Phidias  to 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  the  era  of  the  highest  bloom  of 
Grecian  art.  Before  the  commencement  of  this  period  Greece 
had  been  awakened,  by  meams  of  her  wars  with  Persia,  to  a  con- 
scioosness  of  national  power.  Athens  had  become  the  leading 
state ;  and  the  great  riches  which  flowed  into  her,  by  meau  of 
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the  phoroi  ftsaeswd  b;  -the  Confedwac;  of  Deliis  —  a  tax  ofigt- 
nalljr  intended  to  defray  ^e  expessBS  of  the  war  agaisat  Persia —^ 
««re  principally  spent  in  adorning  the  city  yridi  th«  raoit  ma^ 
nificent  objects  of  art  It  wu  thtu  that  the  city  '*on  the  ^g«aa 
shore"  became  the  eentril  point  of  Grecian  oiriliiation,  "tlte  eye 
of  Greece,  motlter  of  arts  and  eloqaenee." 

This  period  was  introduced  by  Calamis  and  Pythagons  of 
Rhegiam,  two  celebrated  artists,  who  "  executed  admiraUe  works 
of  varioDS  kinds — sablime  statues  of  the  gods,  deKcate  and 
graceful  women,  and  spiiited  dha^erg,"  The  former  of  tliese 
wsfl  not  entirely  free  £rom  the  archaio  style;  but  the  latter  at- 
tained to  great  eminence  in  the  representation  of  the  muscles 
Mtd  veins,  in  the  knowledge  of  proportions,  snd  in  tifdike  ex- 
pression. 

Bat  it  was  Phidias,  the  Athenian,  who  was  the  glory  of  fliis 
time.  Under  him  Plastic  Art  attained  to  the  highest  order  of 
ideal  sublimity  and  beantf.  His  works  were  entirely  free  from 
the  stifinesB  which  bad  marked  die  archaic  sobool,  as  well  as 
from  the  meretricious  grace  that  was  introduced  by  soaoe  of  his 
successors.  They  exhibited  dignity  and  repose,  fit  qualities  of 
the  works  of  him  who  established  a  o&aon  in  sculpture  for  tin 
statues  of  the  gods. 

Contempwary  with  Phidias  were  Folycletus  die  elder  and  My- 
ron. The  works  of  Polycletns  were  not  of  so  ideal  and  elevated 
a  character  as  those  of  Phidias,  yet  he  attained  to  sach  eminence 
in  executing  statues  of  men,  that  on  a  oertain  oocagton  he  was 
adjudged  to  have  carried  away  the  pafau  from  bis  more  celebrated 
contemporary.  Phidias  was  the  statuary  of  the  gods ;  Polydetas 
that  of  men.  The  works  of  Myron  were  marked  by  great  variety 
and  versatility.  His  peouiiar  talent  consisted  in  representing  (he 
most  difficult  and  transient  postures  of  the  body ;  and  he  appean 
to  have  been  the  first  eminent  artist  who  devoted  attention  to  the 
figures  of  animals,  one  of  vhioh,  tlie  statae  of  a  cow  represented 
as  lowing,  was  espeoiaUy  oelebrated. 

We  mast  not  forget  to  mention,  in  tiiis  connection,  Praxiteles, 
the  master  of  the  younger,  as  Phidias  was  of  die  elder,  Attio 
fdiooL  He  was  also  a  sculptor  of  doities,  wrought  chiefly  iit 
marttle,  and  chose  his  subjects  from  th«  cyoloB  of  Dionysas, 
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^hrodite  ftnd  E!ros.  His  works  exhibited  mnoh  refined  grace 
and  BweetneH;  bat  they  did  not  display  the  godlike  majesty, 
Thioh  the  earlier  sculptors  songht  to  express  in  the  forms  of  tihe 
Bame  cycle  from  which  he  chose  hie  subjects. 

A  detailed  acooant  of  the  labors  of  these  artists,  in  rescuing 
art  from  its  antique  sti&ess,  and  in  giving  impulse  and  direction 
to  it  throughout  Greece,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
plan  that  we  porpoee  to  follow  in  this  brief  historical  outline  of 
Hellenic  Plastic  Art.  Other  periods  demand  a  short  notice.  The 
next  in  order  is  the  fourlii,  which  extends  from  the  one  hundred 
and  eleventh  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  Olympiad;  diat 
is,  fr«m  Ute  time  of  Alexander  tiie  Great  to  the  subjugation  of 
Ctreeee  by  the  Romans. 

To  this  period  probably  belong  ^e  Laocoon  and  the  Fameaian 
&1II,  both  works  of  what  has  been  styled  the  Rhodian  school. 
This  school  was  an  immediate  offshoot  of  that  of  Lypsippua  of 
Sicyon;  and  its  chief  founder  was  Chares,  who  executed  the 
largest  of  the  faandred  oolossi  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes.  In  the 
productions  of  this  school,  if  the  two  works  mentioned  above  may 
be  taken  as  representatives,  may  be  seen  a  theatrical  air  and 
straining  for  effect^  which  Phidias  and  the  masters  of  the  preced- 
ing period  would  have  rejected.  Though  the  perfect  models  that 
were  always  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  could  not  fail  to 
educate  their  taste,  yet,  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  Grecian  art 
eiHnmenced  a  period  of  decay.  The  snccessors  of  the  great  con- 
qaeror,  who  divided  among  themselves  his  extensive  empire,  af- 
feoted  a  pomp  and  oriental  magni&cence  which  led  to  a  mere- 
tricious style.  There  was  a  striving  after  daxsling  effect.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  Rhodian  artists,  who  were  perhaps  mor« 
alUed,  in  taste,  to  the  Asiatic  than  to  the  Athenian  school,  in 
irtiich,  near  the  end  of  Ais  period,  a  restoration  of  art  was  effect- 
ed by  the  study  of  the  earlier  works.  This  restoration  coinci- 
ded with  the  ascendency  of  Greek  taste  at  Rome. 

The  next  period  of  Grecian  art  begins  where  the  precedii^ 
terminates,  and  ends  at  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Greece  is  now  a  Roman  province,  and  her  treasures  of  art  are 
oonveyed  by  degrees  to  Rome,  where  a  new  school  arises,  exhib- 
iting in  its  general. ehwacter  its  (Grecian  origin;  but,  at  the  bum 
tune,  evincing  the  coarser  taste  of  the  Romans, 
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GreciaQ  art  itm  enltivated  in  Italy  before  thia  period,  eipeei- 
aJlj  in  the  Sonthant  part  and  among  the  Struacans,  tIiom  rasea 
display  their  lore  of  plastic  oraatnenta.  Sut  our  limits  forbid  ob 
to  enter  into  an;  detail  respecting  this  field  of  art,  as  also  respect- 
M^  the  period  just  mentioned.  It  haa  been  onr  aim  to  give  a 
mere  historical  outline  of  Grecian  Plastio  Art,  witbont  a  minute 
Statement  of  fiwts  and  oomprehenaiTe  generaliaatioQa.  Sueb  a 
atatemrat  of  facts  iroold  fill  Tolumes ;  and  such  generalisations 
we  do  not  claim  the  power  to  make.  The  bare  outline  that  has 
been  given,  we  are  quite  conseious,  must  proTO'Tery  uninteraet- 
jng.  It  resembles  a  skeleton,  whit^  merely  shows  the  artieola- 
tions  of  the  bones,  a  matter  interesting  enough  to  the  anatomist, 
bat  not  to  the  loTor  whose  eye  is  charmed  by  the  beau^  and 
glow  of  a  well-proportioned  body  animated  by  a  living  spirit 
within. 

In  the  outline  no  reference,  except  incidentally,  haa  been  made 
ito  the  different  schools  of  Grecian  Art,  whose  characteristics  merit 
the  attention  of  the  arUst,  This  omission  is  intentional,  aa  the 
writer  wishes  to  give  an  account  of  the  abundance  of  Plaatio  Art 
in  Hellas.  And  here  we  would  state  that  Hellas  does  not  desig- 
nate any  strictly  defined  geographical  limits,  but  the  liutd  of  the 
Hellenes.  It  comprehended  the  Grecian  portionB  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Italy,  the  ialanda  of  the  ^gnan  and  Ionian  seas ;  in  a  word, 
erery  organized  Grecian  commuoity.  Cyrene  in  AMoa,  Syraonae 
in  Sicily,  Tarentum  in  Italy,  were  as  miieh  parts  of  Hellas' aa 
Athens,  Sparta  and  Corinth. 

In  the  country  of  the  Hellenea  thas  described,  existed  objeeta 
of  art  almost  innumerable.  Temples  of  the  most  graceful  pro- 
portions and  of  the  most  tasteM  ornaments  rose  in  every  direo- 
tioD.  Stat&es  met  the  eye  on  the  streets,  in  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  in  every  sacred  enclosure.  It  is  of  the  nnmber  of  th« 
latter  that  we  design  to  speak :  the  former  belong,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  adornments,  to  Architecture. 

As  Athena  waa  the  glory  of  Greece  in  everything  that  per- 
tained to  art,  it  is  fitting  to  make  her,  in  our  brief  survey,  the 
point  of  departure.  In  thia  city  the  objects  of  Plastic  Art  were 
so  numerous  that  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  give  a  com- 
plete delineation  of  them.    '*  The  hiatorian  Hegesias,  having  begun 
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ti>  «QiiiiiMra»e  thsm,  breaks  off  wltli  Ae  exctemRtikia :  *  All  oaimot 
be  neatioaed,  for  Alheu  ii  built  by  th«  gods  utd  hy  uMiestnl 
heroes.'  It  ii  enough,  here,  to  i^de  to  tbe  efforts  of  (%noB,  irbe 
ornuneated  the  pablic  squares  of  the  city  from  bis  private  fns 
ttme,  sad  the  came  of  Ferioles,  whi«h  ooBprehandB  a  long  tad 
fmoni  hiatoiy  of  Inilliant  achieTemeata  for  art  As,  in  &e  ear- 
iiest  times,  all  the  streets  wen  filled  with  Hemn,  so  after  die 
Fwaiaa  Tictoriee,  markets  and  halls,  temples  and  gymnasia,  irerd 
adorned  with  innumerable  statues  from  the  bauds  of  the  greatest 
nmtfers.  Bat  eepeoially  had  Ae  works  of  art  become  so  crowded 
upon,  the  Acropolis,  that  this  height  seemed  to  the  astonished  trav- 
eler like  ooe  bolj  ofering,  one  great  work  of  art.  To  tliis  dt- 
adel,  an  earthly  Olympus  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  flight  of  steps 
ooit^otad  turn  tfaroogh  the  Propybso,  which  opened,  in  fiTe-f<4d 
gates,  to  a  world  of  forms  of  gods  and  men,  in  the  temples  and 
MlsL  Here  Phidias  had  erected  the  braten  statue  of  SGnerra, 
whoae  helmef  s  plume  flashed  to  meet  the  sailor  approaching  &om 
the  Snnian  promontory ;  and  ^at  other  brasen  Fattas,  which  b<we 
^  Dane  of  "  the  heaatifiil,"  or  the  Lemnian;  and  a  third,  the 
"  immortsl  maid,"  the  protecting  goddess  of  Ae  Parthenon,  that 
enDimona  Colossus  oi  ivory  and  gold,  titrtf  feet  in  height.  On  her 
li^t  hand  perched  the  goddess  of  victory,  itself  an  image  of  sa- 
pethnman  sise,  presenting  to  the  goddess  of  war  the  symbolical 
SUeL  After  these  works,  it  is  sselesa  to  speak  of  o^ers.  It 
asay  be  suficient  to  stats  that,  aftw  the  eity-  bad  been  so  often 
plundered,  Pansanias  mentions  by  name  towards  three  hundred 
renaikshle  status  stxil  within  die  circoit  <^  Athens ;  the  rest, 
however,  withoot  fixing  their  nnmber,  he  indicatea  only  in  the 
mas."  * 

The  passage  jast  dted  refers  to  detsiohed  statues ;  bat  besides 
these,  the  metopes  and  frieses  of  the  temples  were  fiBed  with 
seolptares  in  oJf*  rriiinw.  Of  these  tenptes,  the  Erechtheum,  Nike 
Apteroe,  and  the  FarUteBon,  stood  on  &»  Acropolis ;  in  odter  parts 
of  the  dty  ww«  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  Jupitn  Olympms; 
^Delphiaa  Apolla,  Boreas,  and  Diana  Agrotera;  the  Odeon,  and 
the  noBomeat  of  Lyucrates,  sometimee  called  the  Lantern  of 
DwBostbeoes.  Iliese  were  all  adorned,  in  the  manner  mdieated 
-  *  CUaaieal  SCikUm,  f.  TO. 
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tbore,  irjih  flgores,  illutnting  tbe  mythologf  and  region  of 
Greece.  He  moit  celebrfttod  among  them  —  indeed,  tbe  most 
perfaot  prodnotion  of  Greoian  areiitecture  —  was  the  Parthenon, 
the  teaipla  of  Adifflia  Fartbenoa,  a  descriptioQ  of  irbose  on»- 
ments  -will  convey  soae  idea  of  tho  abniidanoe  of  Bcttlptare  iri& 
wkich  the  templei  were  Dsaally  enriched.  The  tjmpaaa  of  the 
pediiDents  were  filled  with  about  twmty-foor  coloiaal  figures,  one 
gfoap  <^  which,  <»  the  eaatem  end,  repreaented  the  birth  of 
AtJiena  &om  the  head  of  Zent ;  and  the  other^  on  the  iteetent. 
lite  oonteat  between  AtfieQa  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of  Attica. 
Thtt  metopea  between  the  triglypba  in  the  frieM  of  the  entabla- 
twe  were  filled  with  BcalptnTee  in  alia  rdtmo,  representing  a  Ta< 
liety  of  sabjeda  relating  to  the  protecting  goddeaa,  or  to  the 
ia^^ooia  heroea  of  the  conntay.  The  firioEc  running  along  oat' 
■ide  the  wall  of  fhe  cella  was  acnlptured  with  a  repreientation  of 
the  Paaathenue  festival  in  btuio  rdievo.  This  friese  waB  three 
feet  four  inchea  in  height  and  five  hondred  and  twen^  feet  in 
Imgth,  affording  surface  enongh  for  many  hundred  figuree.  All 
Use  afioence  of  Bcnlptnre  belonged  to  one  traaple :  what,  then, 
SDBt  have  been  the  abundance  within  the  limits  of  At^em,  where 
tnnples  were  so  namerons  ? 

B«t  works  of  art  were  not  confined  to  tbe  city ;  tibe  whole 
eoaatay  of  Attica  was  filled  with  the  exhibitiona  of  artistio  genius. 
Of  these,  howerer,  we  cannot  make  particnlar  mention. 

Ag  we  prooeed  north  from  this  iavored  temtoa*y,  we  c<pie  to 
Bceotia,  where  we  find  Thebes,  Thespin,  and  Uount  Hdioon,  en 
whose  sammit  were  t^  grove  of  ^e  Mases  and  the  fountains 
of  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe.  These  were  adorned  with  images 
<tf  the  sa<n-ed  Nine  and  wi^  stataea  of  gods  and  poets.  At  Thei- 
piie,  Fhryne  the  het»rist,  a  native  of  the  place,  caosed  the  atatne 
«f  Capid,  whi«^  she  had  reoeived  as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  to 
ba  Bet  ap.  This  marter'^iece  of  art  added  greatly  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  her  native  city,  by  means  of  the  crowd  of  atraugers 
who  eame  to  riut  it. 

West  of  BflBOtia,  at  the  foot  of  the  soothem  side  of  Pamaasus, 
stood  Delj^,  the  oentre  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat  of 
Ao  ora^  oi  Afdlo.  The  treasuries  and  the  ukdoenre  of  the 
temple  of  this  sacred  et^  were  filled  with  the  ofiwiugs  of  wealtl^ 
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foreign  prineea  and  pious  Helleiiio  citiM.  Tbt  BfaMes  of  tIq- 
ton,  Borne  raised  on  foor-horw  chuiots  of  sliiimig  broase,  were 
risible  &om  afar.  To  the  Celtio  hosts  of  Brennos,  whose  ci^iid- 
it;  they  tempted,  they  seemed  to  be  maBsive  gold.  Other  plon- 
derers  were  attracted  by  theBt  wealthy  treasures ;  and  more  titan 
once  they  Buffered  from  the  flames ;  yet,  after  all  these  disasters, 
Nero  carried  off  five  hundred  braxen  statues^  while  he  left  behind, 
with  many  of  less  importance,  some  hundreds  which  PaoaMuas 
considered  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Bordering  on  Fbocis  in  part,  on  the  west,  lay  die  mde  .^ito- 
lia,  which  was  never  much  celebrated  for  tlie  arts;  yet  when 
Philip  tbe  Third,  of  Macedon,  gare  np  Tbemns,  the  seat  of  th« 
iEtolian  Confederacy,  to  pillage,  he  de&ced  more  than  two  thoa- 
sand  Btabies.  Ambracia,  too,  in  Epiras,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Livy,  abounded  with  the  rarest  works  of  art,  with  stataes 
of  marble  and  bronze,  and  with  numerous  pictnree,  which  adorn- 
ed Uie  triomph  of  FulviuB  Nobilior. 

At  the  western  termination  of  the  iBthmns  that  coanectB  Greeoa 
Proper  with  the  Peloponneans  was  wealthy  Corinth,  where  lozu- 
ry  and  art  seemed  to  rie  with  each  other.  When  tiaa  city  was 
destroyed  by  MammioB,  the  Koman  General,  the  number  o£ 
statnes  that  fell  into  his  hands  is  almost  incredible.  Thoagh 
many  of  them  were  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  flames  that  raged 
for  BOTenJ  days,  during  the  sack  of  the  city,  and  by  the  rude 
Roman  warriors  who  were  incapable  of  appreciating  works  of 
art,  yet  many  were  dispersed  by  the  Roman  generals  themseWes 
among  tbe  cities  of  Greece;  others  became  the  property  of  the 
King  of  Fergamns ;  others  were  devoted  as  firet  offerings  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  and  the  Delphian  Apollo ;  and  with  the  remain- 
der both  Rome  and  Italy  were  filled.  When  Corinth  rose  again 
from  its  ruins  art  was  cultivated  as  vigorously  as  ever;  and  aftec 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  could  boast  of  the  possession  of  a  mul- 
titude of  works  by  the  greatest  masters. 

A  short  distance  north-west  of  Corinth  was  Sicyon,  of  whose 
temples,  statues,  and  pictures  Pausanias  has  left  a  catalogue.  In 
this  city  were  bronze  Btatnes  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter,  tlie  works 
of  the  illustrious  Lysippus,  a  native  of  the  place ;  a  figure  of  Pas 
in  ivory  and  gold,  the  prodaction  of  Calamis ;  a  marble  Btatae 
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(^  Heroslea  from  tbft  chiaal  of  BcopM ;  tad  niunberieH  eompotip 
tions  by  Onto,  Telephanes,  Cletetas,  and  Caaftcbns,  utd  by  otliar 
urtistB  of  SicyoD,  vlio  renderod  it  tlifl  most  f&moOB  among  iba 
MkcioDt  schools  of  puBtidg  and  floalpture  from  the  eaj-liMt  period 
of  Greciui  trt  to  ihe  days  of  Alexander  the  Great 

We  might  mention  ot^er  parti  of  the  Feloponneans  —  Argoi, 
EpidaoTss,  Megalopolis,  Tegea,  and  Phigaleia  —  irhioh  were  rieh 
in  works  of  art;  bat  wo  pass  them  by  and  vend  to  the  banks  of 
the  AIphesB,  in  the  territory  of  Elie.  Here  thick  forests  and 
groves  were  filled  with  Hermie  and  statues-  In  die  Altis,  or 
sacred  grore,  stood  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  a  Doric  edifice, 
liypKthral  and  peripteral,  ninety-five  feet  in  breadth,  two  hundred 
■ed  thirty  in  length,  and  sixty-eight  to  the  annuoit  of  the  pedi- 
ment in  height.  On  its  front  pediment  was  the  goddess  of  rie- 
tfwy.  The  fore-eoort  was  filled  with  thrones  and  stataes,  brana 
oars  and  tripods ;  in  its  iaterior  was  the  colossal  statue  of  Jopi- 
tw  from  the  hand  of  Phidias,  which  sorpassed  every  other  woric 
Perched  on  the  right  hand  of  the  god,  the  goddess  of  viotory 
held  oat  to  him  the  olive  crown ;  at  his  side,  on  tii»  arm  of  the 
throne,  were  dandng  the  Hours  and  the  Graces,  as  well  as  the 
goddesses  of  victory  at  his  feet  His  golden  robe  was  broid* 
ered  with  flowers  and  with  figures  of  animals,  and  all  ^  spacea 
of  the  throne  were  filled  with  work  in  relief.  Besides  iha  ooitM- 
vu  of  Japitw,  Faaeaaias  saw  eighteen  stataes  which  were  left 
by  Kero,  who  had  carried  off  a  much  greater  nnmber.  A  temjde 
of  Jono  eontaioed  twenty  statnei  of  the  gods,  chiefly  of  ivory 
and  gold,  the  works  of  emineat  artiste.  In  the  Altis  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cronian  hill,  stood  an  ahnoat  incredible  number  of  statues 
of  Jnpiter,  some  of  which  were  of  colossal  sise;  a  group  of  Ju- 
piter, Thetis  and  Day;  another  group,  of  ten  champions;  aod  a 
tUrd,  of  the  Son  of  Satom,  with  Kemea,  and  five  other  heroines. 
la  the  Bune  enclosure  of  the  Altis  could  be  seen  a  group  of 
tUrty-five  boys ;  another,  of  nine  heroes,  a  colossus  of  Hercules ; 
•ereral,  of  die  labors  of  this  hero;  stetues  of  Anphitrito,  of 
Poeeidon,  of  Hestia,  of  Fereephone,  of  Aphrodite]  of  Ganymede, 
of  Artemis,  of  iGsoulapius  aod  Hygeia,  of  Homer  and  Hesiod* 
of  Bacchus  and  Orpheos,  and  of  many  others.  Of  combatants, 
Pansanias  enumerates,  in  the  same  eiuslosure,  about  two  huviUed 
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and  thirtj  Bt&taes,  at  the  same  time  reminding  na  that  he  makeB 
mention  only  of  the  most  remark&ble.  There  moBt,  therefore, 
have  been  others  of  leas  importance. 

Pasnng  orer  the  ^gssan  sea  antil  we  come  to  Samos,  near  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ve  enter  another  treasury  of  art  In  this 
fartile  island  —  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras — >Tas  an  ancient 
temple  of  Juno,  a  work  of  Bhoecas,  which  was  filled  with  statues, 
of  which  three  from  Myron's  hand  were  of  colossd  sise.  What 
the  island  itself  contained  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  bnt 
during  the  time  of  Polycrates  art  flourished  under  his  fostering 
eare. 

In  Uie  direction  of  south-east  from  Samos  lay  Rhodes,  upon 
which,  according  to  Homer,  the  Son  of  Saturn  had  poured  down 
the  fnllnesB  of  abundance.  Its  magnificent  harbors  announced  to 
OTery  one  approaching  this  Island,  »  seat  of  great  wealth  and 
power.  Its  eminence  in  this  respect  was  attuned  by  commercial 
sctirity  and  the  wise  use  of  &iToring  circumstances.  Bat  its  com- 
mercial renown  was  inferior  to  that  acquired  by  the  cultivation 
of  art.  So  abundant  were  the  treasures  of  art  that  the  assertion 
was  made  by  a  l^reek  that  Rhodes  contained  as  many  statues  as 
all  the  rest  of  Greece.  This,  however,  was  an  exaggeration.  Bnt 
Pliny,  whose  testimony  no  one  would  suspect,  mentions  three 
thonsuid  statues.  Among  these,  according  to  the  same  author- 
i^,  besides  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Sun — -the  most  celebrated 
of  all  colossal  statues  —  were  a  hundred  others,  each  sufficient  to 
confer  undying  renown  on  its  anther  and  the  place  idi^%  it  might 
stand. 

To  the  places  already  mentioned,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
art- treasures,  we  may  add  Cos,  which  contained  the  renowned 
temple  of  .^cnlapiua;  the  temple  of  the  Brauchidie  near  Miletus; 
Cyzicas,  said  to  have  been  filled  with  temples  and  statues  of  the 
gods ;  Ephesus  and  Aspendas ;  the  sacred  grove  of  ApoUo  at  Ao- 
tioch ;  Alexandria,  the  burial  place  of  the  great  and  accomplished 
conqueror,  whose  name  it  bore;  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  some  of  which  rivaled  those  of  the  mother  oounb-y,  not 
only  in  commerce  and  riches,  but  also  in  their  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  Plastic  Art.  It  is  needless  to  mention  Syracuse,  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,  Cumse,  Tarentom,  Posidonia,  and  many  other  places, 
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known  to  erery  echolsr  aa  depontori«i  of  nttmeroQB  Btataes  and 
temple  senlptnrfls.  A  brief  reference  to  oil  these  objeota  of  art 
wonid  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  We  can  jndge 
of  their  number  &om  those  that  have  been  bo  partially  ennmerft- 
ted;  for  every  Grecian  city  had  its  Btatnes  and  temples.  Enough, 
we  trost,  has  been  said  to  show  the  wealth  of  the  Greets  in  works 
of  Plastic  Art^ 

The  suspicion  might  insinuate  itself  into  some  minda  that,  con- 
sideiing  the  almost  incredible  abundance  of  Grecian  art,  much  of 
it  must  hare  been  of  an  inferior  quality.  Such  a  aaapicion  is  al- 
together unsupported  by  history  and  by  surviving  monuments. 
Both  these  attest  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks,  in  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  to  all  other  nations,  ancient  or  modern.  Painting 
was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  neither  at  so  early  a  period,  nor  to 
the  same  extent  with  the  two  arts  just  mentioned.  For  this  ob- 
vious reasons  existed.  One,  is  the  difficulties  of  the  art  itself; 
and  another  is  that  painting,  in  early  times,  was  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Architecture  and  Sculpture  were  in- 
debted from  the  first  for  their  development  to  religion ;  and  under 
its  auspices  they  attained  a  perfection  in  Greece,  which  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  civilised  nations. 

"  Art,  properly  speaking,"  observes  do  mean  judge,  "is  but  the  mir- 
ror of  nature.  Whenever  it  steps  beyond  what  we  see  and  know  oS 
the  natural  world,  it  seeks  the  saperfanmui,  and,  therefore,  strictly 
■peaking,  tha  imposaible.  Still  there  are  conceptioDB  with  which  dte 
artht  may  clothe  his  work  that  savor  so  direotjj  of  spiritual  life,  find> 
ing  tbeir  being  in  bis  imagination,  as  to  elevate  our  feeling  above  Ui« 
ordinary  range  of  creation,  and  bring  us  nigher  to  the  tbrone  of  Qod. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  all  forms  are  borrowed  of 
earth,  and  made  typically  or  snpernatnrally  beantiftil,  only  through  the 
ennobling  power  of  imagination,  seeking  its  ideal  forms  in  realms  of 
perpetual  bliss.  The  ideal  of  earnest  poetry  consists  in  the  union  and 
harmonious  meldng  down  and  fueion  of  the  sensual  into  the  spiritoal  — 
of  man  as  an  animal  into  man  as  a  power  of  reason  and  self-govern- 
ment. And  this  we  have  represented  to  us  most  clearly  in  the  plastic 
art,  or  statuary  of  the  Greek ;  where  the  perfection  of  outward  form 
is  a  symbol  of  the  perfection  of  an  inward  idea ;  where  the  body  is 
wholly  penetnted  by  the  soul,  and  spiritualised  eves  to  a  state  of 
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glwy  1 4nd,  lik«  *  trMMpveBt  raWtano*,  Uu  lUittBr,  in  itt  ova  urtsm 
darknuw,  bwomes  Kltogeiber  %  yeliide  and  fixture  of  light,  &  meuu  of 
derelopiog  Ita  beauties,  uid  nnfelding  its  wealth  of  Tarioua  colon,  with- 
oat  distnibing  ita  unit;,  or  esnaing  b  diyisioa  of  the  parta. 

"  The  Greeks  nnderatood  this  Hpiritaal  portrajiog  of  their  snhjectg, 
perhaps  better  than  their  mealuiQical  exeontioD.  In  their  srt  there  is 
a  marked  ceatral  point,  to  which  the  common  intereat  and  leas  Individ- 
oilitiefl  tend ;  a  nice  distribation  of  kttribntes,  Bnbtle  discrimination  of 
oharaoter,  and  all  those  higher  artistie  trnths,  which  compute  tb«  nnitj 
and  fix  the  attention  npon  the  etorr-" 

Bat  iBst«EM[  of  dealing  in  vague  gcmeralitiea  we  most  desomd 
t«  partieolara.  And  here  we  troold  remark,  that  as  art  is  the 
ttatornl  language  of  the  higher  faoulties  of  die  mind,  and  is  com> 
prehendfid  hj  every  cultivated  intellect,  it  mnst  confonn  to  cer- 
tain  laws  having  their  foondatton  in  the  conititution  of  the  nusd 
itaelfl  Whatsver  calls  into  exercise  the  powers  of  tiie  nuod  de- 
lights OS ;  and  whatever  is  agreeable  to  all  minds  poBeeased  ot 
liberal  colture  must  be  the  standard  of  the  rules  of  ut.  ThM 
wki^  if  agreeaUe  to  a  perfect  mind  is  the  standard  of  the  lam 
i>f  art. 

The  first  and  most  essential  of  these  laws  is  metutt,  or  vnHy. 
In  all  works  of  art  there  should  be  nothing  superfluons,  nothing 
to  break  the  onity  or  confuse  tJie  identitj ;  there  should  be  one 
focus  of  attzaction,  or  rather  one  radiating  point,  whence  the  in- 
terest  should  flow.  We  observe  this  is  all  works  of  the  highest 
genius ;  and  every  cultivated  mind  admits  it,  at  onoe,  as  a  nle 
«f  art.  Horace,  whose  eyes  rested  duly  upon  the  captive  relies 
■>f  Grecian  art,  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  &om  his  observatioa  of 
dioae  relics ; 

u  Peniqae  sit  quidvis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  nann." 

Another  role  of  art  is  truthfulneai,  or  eontislency.  A  child 
should  never  be  represented  as  reasoning  Like  a  sage;  nor  shonld 
a  Juno,  or  a  Yenns,  be  represented  as  a  Hercules,  or  an  Apollo. 

This  truthfulness  is  twofold  —  ideal  and  hiaiorictd.  By  the  for- 
mer we  mean  there  should  be  no  inconsistency  of  circomstanoeB) 
Dotbing  unpossible  in  the  nature  of  things  as  represented.  If  the 
painter  lays  his  scenes  ia  fouy-laad,  tJtere  most  be  nothing  'memo- 
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Bietent  with  oar  conceptions  of  the  character  and  habits  of  fairieB. 
By  the  latter  is  meant,  tbiA  hietorical  pieoea  of  art  should  con- 
form,  in  the  great  outlines  of  their  character,  to  the  hiBtorioal 
eharaoters  of  the  ori^oals. 

Another  Tery  important  role  of  art  is  n/mmdTy,  or  proportion. 
Bvery  part  shoald  have  its  due  relationship  to  «U  the  others,  and 
to  tlte  whole,  and  shonld  be  made  prominent  and  conspicnons  in 
proportion  to  its  importance.  Li  this  particulaj:  Grecian  art  ez- 
oelfl  all  other.  Symmetry  was  a  striking  characteristic  of  every 
thing  abont  the  Greelc.  It  waa  seen  in  his  educaUon,  a  fhnda- 
uefitol  principle  of  which  was  to  educate  the  body  as  well  ai  the 
miad,  which  was  done  by  gymnastics.  The  Bucceesfiil  resolt  of 
dtia  physical  education  wae  called  euexia,  good  habit.  The  edn- 
tiatiob  of  the  mind  was  called  mounke,  music,  indicating  that  har- 
su^ny  was  the  grand  result  at  which  intellectual  education  aimed. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  contributed  to  that  nice  appreciation 
of  symmetry  of  form,  which  bo  strikingly  characterined  the  Greeks. 
Their  elim&te  was  so  serene  and  beautiful  that  they  spent  mncb 
more  tame  in  the  open  air  than  more  northern  nations  are  able  to 
do.  Hence  their  eyes  were  more  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the 
external  forms  of  nature  in  all  their  rich  variety.  But  the  aorth- 
fflm  nations,  more  confined  to  their  houses  on  account  of  their 
sererer  climate,  far  surpassed  them  in  the  depth  of  their  domes- 
tic feelings,  and  in  grand,  grotes<[ue  and  wild  imaginings. 

The  prindples  of  art  which  have  beeo  enumerated,  were  most 
strictly  observed  by  the  Greeks.  There  are  other  principles,  in 
the  application  of  which  modern  artists  have  Burpassed  them ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  partial  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  motU 
ems,  the  Greeks  will  ever  retain  the  supreme  excellence  ifl  all  the 
higher  principles  of  wt,  especially  as  applied  to  Architecture  and 
Seolptmre.  0.  B. 
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AsT.  Vn.  —  The  Late  General  Anetnbttf.  —  Cffmrch  and  State. 

In  referring  to  the  late  Oener&I  Assembly,  at  FHlAdelphia,  we 
have  in  view  only  its  action  on  the  reeolations  originally  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Spring ;  and  as  they  are  now  ao  well  known  to  our 
readers,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  spread  them  at  large  on  these 
pages. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1861  will  be  a  noted  one  in  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  No  one  erer  sat— 
excepting  perhaps  the  famous  Assembly  of  '37  —  whose  action  haa 
affected  so  widely  and  so  profoandly  the  general  posture  and 
power  of  the  Church,  as  will  Uie  action  of  that  of  1861.  Time  has 
proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  far-sighted  wisdom 
of  the  venerable  men  now  rapidly  passing  away  to  their  rest,  who 
abrogated  tJie  Plan  of  Union  and  adopted  the  exscinding  resolu- 
tions ;  and  who  afterwards  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  Church  action 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  upon  which  their  pre- 
Tioos  proceedings  had  been  based,  and  under  which  the  Church 
has  attained  bo  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  and  prosperity.  That 
whole  course  of  procedure  was  a  necessary,  righteous,  and  mas- 
terly policy,  conservative  of  parity  of  doctrine,  of  preabyterial 
order  in  both  principle  and  practice,  and  of  the  peace  and  iini^ 
and  power  of  tlie  Church.  Calm  and  thoughtful  men,  of  the  three 
great  parties  concerned  in  the  discuBBions  and  conflicts  of  the  de- 
cade ^at  covers  the  years  '37  and  '88,  have  become  convinced 
that  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time,  and 
upon  the  gronnds  assigned,  and  the  course  snt^equently  pursued 
by  the  Old  School,  have  been  promotive  in  the  end  of  vast  good, 
idmost  unmingled  good,  to  the  oauae  of  truth  and  ite  propagation 
throughout  this  land  and  the  world.  The  great  practisa]  ques- 
tion clearly  evolved  and  settled  and  acted  upon,  was  that  the 
Church  OS  tuck  must  do  her  own  work  —  the  work  her  risen 
Lord  appointed,  and  for  which  he  organized  her;  so  that  it  is 
the  sheerest  folly,  nay,  an  impeachment  of  His  wisdom,  to  sup- 
pose she  is  not  abundantly  famished  with  all  the  organs  and  ap- 
pliances needed  to  fulfill  her  beneficent  misBion.  Rescued  firom 
entangling  aUtaaces  with  extraneous  organizations,  or  subserri- 
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mey  to  ihem,  the  Chnroh  let  fonraid  on  a  ti«w  oaretr  of  hi^ 
mecMS.  Site  was  brought  back  to  the  priinltive  atartug  point 
in  her  practioal  life.  Her  subseqaenC  progresa  hae  ahowa  bov 
Uie  divine  plan  exceeds  all  ploos  oiigiitatiiig  in  floslUy  frisdna, 
bowerer  veil  intended.  Under  tlieae  plans  of  carnal  wisdom,  too, 
it  moBt  be  remembered,  heresy  and  the  subversion  of  the  (lurch's 
polity  were  introdaoed. 

Great  ideas  clearly  apprehended  and  reduced  to  practice  soon 
vork  out  astonishing  resylts :  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  line  of 
policy  once  accepted  and  long  persisted  in  tritboat  question,  aftor 
a  while  maj  modify  or  even  totally  change  our  notions  of  the 
very  natare  of  inBtitutiouB  themselves.  This  has  been  abundant- 
ly manifested  again  and  again.  The  Presbyterian  Church  emerg- 
ed from  the  exciting  controversies  alluded  to  above,  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  grand  idea  that  as  organized  —  being  modeled 
after  the  divine  pattern  —  she  was  completely  equipped  for  the 
Master's  work.  She  realised  that  idea.  She  sloughed  off  asso- 
eii^ons  and  connections,  and  modes  of  thinking  and  doing,  het- 
erogeneous to  her  real  nature  and  spirit,  and  took  into  her  own 
hands  the  responsibilities  divinely  imposed  on  her.  It  was  life 
from  the  dead.  She  awoke  to  her  normal  state ;  and  ever  since, 
quietly  and  healthfiilly,  have  her  energies  been  developing  on  a 
vast  and  constantly  increasing  scale.  Her  scriptEiral  doctrine 
and  polity  have  been  preserved  in  ^eir  beautifid  syminetry ;  their 
benignant  efficacy  has  been  widely  illustrated;  and  whatever 
friendly  discussions  may  have  obtained  among  her  sons,  have  been 
occasioned  by  an  earnest  desire  to  attain  the  perfect  realization 
of  the  idea,  that  she  was  complete  in  herself  to  accomplish  die 
will  of  her  Lord.  An  experience  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tnry  attests  the  bnth  of  what  has  just  been  asserted. 

All  history  shows  the  slowness  of  large  communities  in  grasp- 
ing and  bringing  into  practical  efficiency,  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  things  that  finally  shape  and  control  their  destiny. 
After  these  principles  have  been  elaborated  and  wrought  into 
form  by  the  leading  minds  of  an  age,  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  they  are  understood  and  accepted  by  the  mass  of  society ; 
and  a  still  longer  time  before  they  so  pervade  and  influence  the 
common  thought  of  the  organic  whole,  as  to  determine  the  di- 
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roetfon  »ad  end  «f  its  progrMi.  For  it  is  perfectly  dew  dwt' 
«n  progreBB  ia  lociety,  vheihor  good  or  bid,  ia  determiiwd  by 
tite  nature  of  &e  prinoiplw  Hist  underlie  its  itraotore  Esd  oon* 
■titote  the  mun  earreat  of  its  life.  Thej  may  be  very  obsoore  — 
may  entirely  escape  the  nofioe  of  the  men  whose  destiny  is  in- 
T(dved  in  their  working  ;  bnt  philosophie  history  detects  them,  or 
some  superior  mind  eToIves  them  out  of  a  chaos  of  straggling 
opinions,  and  lifts  them  up  as  beacon-lights  in  the  pathway  of  na- 
tions or  of  ohorches.  Bnt  when  they  have  once  been  distiaody 
apprehended,  and  apprehended  as  true  and  vital,  they  are  never 
■turendered ;  or,  if  surrendered,  along  with  them  goes  Ute  life  of 
the  community.  Kov,  we  repeat,  wlut  the  Fresbyteriaa  Church 
gained  as  the  result  of  the  strifes  and  division  of  1837,  was  the 
recogmtion  and  practical  possession  of  the  fiindamental  principle 
of  the  Church's  sufficiency;  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  a 
spiritual  organisation  unto  spiritual  ends,  has  in  its  own  officers 
and  assemblies  aU  the  human  instrumeatalities  requisite  for  its 
work,  and  needs  not  and  must  not  go  outside  of  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  appointed  duties.  She  has  learned,  too,  that  in 
holding  fast  to  this  principle,  she  holds  fast  her  doctrine,  her 
polity,  and  hvr  life.  She  will  not  let  it  go.  In  the  process  she 
lost — if  loss  it  may  be  called — &om  a  third  to  a  half  of  her  ap- 
parent strength ;  bat  the  gain  was  immense.  She  struck  off  the 
bonds  that  fettered  her,  and,  like  a  giant  released  and  refreshed, 
she  started  on  her  race  anew.  Her  history  since  that  period 
spei^B  for  itself.  Let  others  learn  her  lesson  —  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Henceforth  in  her  spiritual  work  she  allows  no  interfer- 
ence ;  she  aooepta  no  aids  invented  of  man.  The  sufficiency  of 
the  Church  has  been  realised. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  Church  to  societies  purely  philan- 
thropic, professing  no  divine  warrant  and  looking  directly  to  no 
spiritual  end  —  how  fir  she  may  recognise  them,  if  at  all,  and 
commend  them  to  the  support  of  the  people  of  God — these  and 
other  like  qaestiona  are  still  ncbjudwa;  the  Church  cannot  be  sud 
to  hare  reached  as  yet  a  settled  conviction.  Ample  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  1859,  touching 
the  GoloniEation  Society.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  bear  testimony  against  all  false  doctrine  and  sin,  wherever 
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profen«d  or  oomndttod;  and  oonieqneatl^  to  dieoiiiline  h«r  mem- 
ban,  frlun  th«y  riolato  the  Uv  of  God  through  oomplioitj  wiUt 
aoj  ndi  ■ooiety,  u  well  u  otkerwise. 

Bat  there  u  4  greftt  looiety  na  tralj  diviiM  in  its  origin  as  the 
CUnireh.  'Dm  is  the  State.  What  reUtion  does  -the  Chnreh  bear 
to  it,  and  to  its  institations  and  ordinancee  T  It  has  been  the 
estabH^ed  doetnne  since  the  time  of  the  Amofiean  Bevolotion, 
in  this  eountry  at  least,  that  Ghnrcb  and  State  ought  to  be  en- 
tinly  separate,  and  tnA  has  been  the  foot.  Thttj  moye  in  dif- 
ferent spheres.  Bach  is  mpreme  in  its  own  department  "except 
as  restruned  and  directed  b;  the  law  of  God,  but  mnst  keep 
wiUiin  its  own  limits — the  ohuroh  having  no  authority  in  matters 
purely  secnlar  or  civil,  and  the  state  none  in  matten  parely  spir- 
itual. The  state  is  bound  to  protect  all  its  subjects  or  citizens 
in  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  with- 
out respect  of  persons ;  and  so  &r  at  least  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  (diorch:  it  may  lay  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  church  is  equally  bound  to  re- 
oogniae  the  state  as  an  ordinanoe  of  God ;  to  reader  to  it  a  true 
alleg^uice  and  obedience ;  and  to  inculcate  the  same  upon  all  as 
religious  duties.  Both  are  bound  by  the  law  of  Ood.  The  one 
enforces  its  commands  upon  all  within  its  pale,  by  civil  pains  and 
penalties ;  the  other,  by  spiritual.  The  stat«  knows  men  only  as 
subjects  of  its  lawful  authority,  whose  civil  and  social  interests  it 
is  its  duty  to  defead  and  promote ;  and  protects  itself  in  the  ex- 
erase  of  its  just  authority  unto  that  ead.  In  doing  this,  it  must 
not,  indeed,  ignore  the  fact  that  man  is  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
being.  The  highest  statesmanship  directs  the  whole  civil  polity 
of  a  commonily  with  this  loftiest  conception  of  man  underlying 
its  every  movement:  still  it  has  to  do  directly  only  with  the 
earthly  and  temporal.  The  church  regards  man  primarily  as 
spiritual  and  immortal.  It  has  to  do  with  his  soul ;  with  his  re- 
lations to  God,  which  are  inclusive  of  all  others ;  with  his  spir- 
itual and  eternal  well-being.  It  does  indeed  advance  the  social 
and  temporal  welfare  of  man,  and  that  in  the  very  highest  degree ; 
for  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  (he 
life  thai  rune  it,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come : "  but  this,  though 
a. necessary  consequence,  is  altogether  incidental  and  collateral. 
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The  church  is  s  spiritnal  iastitiite.  Theea  thiogs  being  bo,  m 
do  not  see  any  reaaon  vhy  a  conflict  shonld  aiise  betweoi  ctmrcli 
and  state  in  a  free  country,  where  they  are  totally  separate,  and 
each  keeps  within  its  own  sphere.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed, 
that  civil  and  religious  rights  and  duties  may  be  involved  in  the 
Bame  question ;  but  as  long  as  membership  in  l^e  church,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  does  not  affect  a  man's  civil  ataiut,  collision  may  be 
avoided.  The  state  may  legalise  the  slave-trade ;  may  uphold  a 
system  of  slavery  which  lodges  in  the  hands  of  the  master  powen 
incompatible  with  any  and  every  principle  of  jujtice,  and  deprives 
the  slave  of  his  highest  privileges,  and  obstructs  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  lus  most  solemn  duties  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
being ;  it  may  tolerate,  nay  authorise,  tjie  systematio  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  or  any  other  species  of  iniquity ;  nay  more,  it 
may  command  what  is  directly  in  the  fiw>e  of  divine  law.  Well, 
what  of  it  ?  and  what  then  ?  Why,  the  state  has  proved  recreant 
to  its  trust,  and  is  in  rebellion  against  God.  Let  its  cittsens  then, 
0*  cUizent,  reform  their  government — by  peaceable  means  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  if  that  cannot  be,  let  them  have  recourse  to  the  ulterior 
right  of  revolution  —  subvert  it,  and  establisli  a  better  one. in  its 
stead.  In  such  a  revolution  the  members  of  the  church,  as  other 
citizens,  may  lawfully  take  a  parL  But  the  chorch  has  no  part 
to  play  in  inaugurating  or  nrging  on  civil  revolutions.  Her  mis- 
sion is  not  to  overthrow  governments  and  empires,  save  the  em* 
pire  of  sin  in  the  human  heart.  If  in  doing  this  she  aids  the 
progress  of  society,  extirpates  injnrions  customs,  ameliorates  hu- 
man institutions,  and  in  a  thoaeand  ways  imperceptibly  but  most 
effectively  promotes  the  temporal  welfare  of  man,  she  does  a 
good  work ;  she  becomes  an  invaluable  coat^utor  to  the  state. 

But  when  the  state  connives  at,  authorizes,  or  commands  un,  it 
rebels  against  God ;  and  God  himself  testifies  agunst  it  in  bis  word. 
Now,  the  church  must  speak.  Duty  to  God,  to  her  members,  to 
the  state  itself,  requires  her  to  speak.  She  is  God's  witneas- 
bearer  on  earth :  when  iniquity  comes  in  like  a  flood,  she  must 
lift  up  the  standard  of  the  Lord  against  it.  She  must  instroet 
her  members,  giving  them  timely  warning  lest  they  become  par* 
takers  of  other  men!s  sins.  She  mast  proclaim,  and  execute, 
witiiin  her  own  pale,  the  revealed  wUl  of  God — come  what  may. 
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The  floolc  of  Chriat  miut  be  protected ;  tlie  honor  of  the  chnreh 
and  of  the  divine  law  inaet  be  vindicated ;  the  eternal  principleti 
of  tmth  and  righteousness  mnet  be  made  knovn  to  the  world. 
If  sUver;,  protected  though  it  be  hj  the  state,  be  a  malum  per 
M,  the  ohnrch  mnst  say  so,  and  act  accordingly:  the  slave-holder 
must  be  excluded  from  her  fellowship  while  he  continues  in  ib6 
practice  of  his  sin.  But  if  the  institution  of  slavery  be  reeog- 
niced  and  tolerated  in  the  Scriptures ;  if  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  be  sot  in  itself  a  sinful  relation,  which  is  the  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  our  Church,  then  the  church's  responsibilt^ 
in  the  matter  ends  when  she  requires  boUi  parties,  members  of 
her  communion,  to  perform  their  respective  duties  ;  and  this  ex- 
ercise of  her  authority  will  be  beneficial  to  the  state.  As  long 
as  ezcommunication  woi^  no  civil  disability,  all  just  ground  of 
antagonism  between  church  and  state  b  removed.  If,  however, 
the  state  attempt  to  coerce  the  church,  to  interfere  with  her  pre- 
rogatives and  duties,  then  all  the  church  has  to  do  is  to  suffer 
patiently  as  in  ages  past.  She  must  make  no  direct  attack  oa 
the  state ;  but  her  soffering  will  end  in  triumph.  Her  gloriotu 
destiny  always  is  to  win  the  crown  through  safTering.  Her  jnet 
and  holy  principles  will  eventually  find  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  reform  or  revolatiooize  the  state.  The  weapons  of 
her  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God 
to  poU  down  strong-holds.  While  the  church  ttkerefore  keeps 
iritbin  the  line  of  her  calling,  a  collision  can  arise  only  from  an 
unscriptural  and  tyraimioal  use  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
And  while  the  church  in  her  organised  capacity  as  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  cannot  take  up  carnal  weapons,  her  sons  are  at  ]ibertj 
to  join  their  fellow^citiaens  in  revolutionising  the  state  when  its 
tyranny  becomes  intolerable — nmning  the  same  hasard  of  defeat 
or  success,  of  penalty  or  reward,  at  the  hand  of  the  state,  as  other 
citizens.  Now,  granting  the  general  duty  of  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  at  the  same  time  granting  the  right  of  rev- 
olutjoQ  as  a  moral  right  when  justified  by  outrageous  oppression, 
what  is  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  ohnrch  touching  those  mem- 
bers of  her  communion  who  engage  in  a  revolution  7  We  answer, 
she  must  admonish,  suspend,  ezconununieate,  or  let  alone,  just 
at  the  circnmstaneeB  of  the  case  may  demand,  of  which  she  is 
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■ol*  jadge  under  the  divine  !«▼,  utd  npoa  vhich  ahe  mtat  pasa 
judgment  The  moralitj  or  immorality  of  the  coodnct  in  the 
cue  supposed  depends  upon  the  jnatifiableneu  or  otherwise  of 
the  political  rerolution.  If  this  be  deciding  a  political  ques- 
tion, then  we  say  the  chnrch  not  only  may  bnt  mu«f,  eo  far  at 
least,  decide  a  polidcal  question.  In  iliia  case,  indeed,  as  some- 
times in  others  inrolving  no  political  issues,  peculiar  prudence 
and  wisdom  are  required  to  reach  »  riglit«onB  judgment  The 
tribunal  itself  is  fallible.  The  case  may  be  one  admitting  of  « 
reaaonable  doubt,  of  which  the  accused  ehonld  hare  the  benefit 
Great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  Uie  weaknesBes  and  vagaries 
of  the  human  mind  concerning  political  matters,  espeaally  in  a 
free  commonwealth  where  the  people  are  trained  to  high  ideas  of 
freedom  of  political  action ;  yet,  on  the  otber  hand,  in  such  a  com- 
monwealth, it  is  muifeBt  that  nothing  but  a  most  astounding  con- 
dition of  affairs  could  justify  the  dreadful  resort  to  arms  to  over- 
throw the  government,  or  to  rectify  the  evils  of  a  bad  administra- 
tration.  Where  the  disonssion  of  all  quosttouB  is  as  free  as  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  the  ballot-box  open  to  all,  the  presumption 
is  extremely  violent  that  that  is  a  bad  cause  tiiat  cannot  be  car- 
ried bj  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  men  —  of  men  familiar  from 
childhood  with  the  nature  and  working  of  their  government,  and 
the  constitution  of  which  they  have  been  taught  to  revere  as  tb* 
palladimn  of  Uieir  liberty.  Still,  revolution  is  not  in  itself  sin- 
All,  as  murder  or  adultery ;  and  the  revolutionist  may  plead  con- 
■tience,  and  may  really  hare  not  only  a  good  conscience,  but  va 
enlightened  one  as  well.  Let  it  be  carefolly  observed,  however, 
that  all  we  have  sud  relates  to  a  concrete  case  —  a  case  made 
and  brought  before  an  ecolesiastioal  tiibunal,  the  decisioD  of 
which  a£kct8  nobody  but  the  accuBcd,  and  him  only  in  bis  rela- 
tions to  the  church,  and  that  after  the  commission  of  the  act  al- 
leged against  him  as  a  crime.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
tile  chiu«h'8  nndertabing  to  decide  a  political  question  m  ikm; 
to  determine  ex  mero  motu.  that  the  "  higher  powers,"  by  reason 
<tf  ihJthlesBnest  and  oppression,  or  any  other  cause,  have  forfeited 
ihflir  dum  to  allegiance,  and  should  be  resisted  and  overthrown. 
Th«n  would  the  church  be  brought  into  direct  antagonism  with 
tiie  state.    She  would  beciwie  a  fomenter  of  rebellion,  by  assam- 
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ifig  ftD  ndiorit^  eqakl  to  Ui»t  elumed  hj  tlu  »pogtate  Cbmeh 
of  JKome.  She  would  vnign  tb«  state  at  her  bar,  and  prononitce 
wntence  of  coDdenmatioa.  She  wonld  be  iuterflu-ing  directly  in 
eiTil  affain  in  th«ir  noet  momentous  aipeet.  Mao  would  be  n- 
gu-ded  and  dealt  with  as  a  eitiien,  aa  a  Babject  of  a  Ungdom  <^ 
tbia  world,  not  aa  a  member  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  The 
earthly  and  temporal,  not  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  would  be  the 
itomodiate  object  of  c<^puiutce.  The  cbarch  may  command  obe- 
diejwe  to  the  "  powers  that  be,"  and  enforoe  the  oommand  by 
•^tnal  penalties  when  moral  guilt  ie  contracted  by  disobedience. 
For  this  she  has  a  divine  warrant ;  bat  she  may  not  go  without 
tile  sphere  prescribed  in  the  charter  of  her  prerogativtB.  That 
qthwe  IB  w^l  deined  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  31,  §  4 : 

"  SynoiJa  aod  oonnoila  are  to  handle  or  conclude  nothing,  but  that 
irbicli  la  eccleaiBsticsl :  and  are  not  to  iDtermeddle  vitL  civil  a^irs 
which  concern  the  commonwealth,  nnleaa  by  way  of  hnmble  petitios 
in  cases  extraordinary ;  or  by  way  of  advice  for  BatisAction  of  con- 
Bcience,  if  they  be  therennto  required  by  the  civil  magistrata." 

Tbo  church  and  the  state  are  cotwdiuato  jurisdictions  under  the 
same  divine  oharter  —  analagons  to  the  eiecativa,  legislative,  and 
judicial  departments  of  government,  under  the  Conititation  ol 
tiie  tJnitod  States.  Let  each  ke^  within  ita  own  province,  and 
dtOB  harmoniie  in  promoting  the  temporal  and  apiritual  good  of 
mankind. 

There  is  yet  another  way  whereby  thia  same  politioal  question 
tottohing  civil  allegiaace,  may  come  before  an  eodeaiastical  court, 
tad  may  have  to  be  detonnined,  at  least,  by  implication  —  not 
fi»  its  own  Bake,  indeed,  but  in  order  to  determine  the  moral 
question  undor  which  it  Ilea.  The  moral  question  depends  iq>OB 
the  political  one.  It  is  likewise  a  case  made,  thosgfa  not  a  jn- 
dieial  one.  "  It  belongeth  to  aynods  and  coancits,  miniatorially, 
to  determine  ooiitroversieB  of  &ith,  and  Miet  qf  coMcienee."  Goat. 
of  Faith,  Chap.  31,  §  2.  Now,  anppose  a  member  of  the  Ghoroh 
living  in  South  Carolina  or  MissisBippi,  had  sent  up  an  overture 
(0  the  late  Assembly,  asking  instruction  on  the  foUowing  point: 
Is  it  my  religions  duty  to  uphold  and  render  obedience  to  the 
■otlutriliea  at  Uoal^mery,  or  to  thos«  at  Washmgtmi?    WouU 
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the  General  AsaemU;  have  b«en  incoinpetent  to  act  in  the  case  ? 
Trne,  it  might  have  been  prudent  in  that  venerable  body  to  have 
refused  to  decide  the  qnesdon.  It  might  have  felt  obliged  to  an- 
flver  non  liquet,  and  to  say  to  the  man,  joa  mnBt  settle  this  mat- 
ter for  yonreelf.  Bnt  enrely  it  is  a  case  of  conscience ;  and  if 
90,  who  can  donbt  the  competency  of  the  General  AsaenUy? 
Again :  "  To  the  General  Assembly  also  belongs  the  power .... 
of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against  error  in  doo- 
trine,  or  immoral!^  in  praotice,  in  any  church,  presbytery,  or 
synod."  Form  of  Government^  Chap.  12,  §  5.  Under  this  clanse 
OT  the  G<m8titution,  it  may  become  the  daty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  send  down  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  people  tinder  its 
care :  and  at  no  time  woald  this  da^  be  likdy  to  be  more  in- 
cumbent than  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  commotion,  when  the 
bonds  of  society  are  relaxed  and  immorality  comes  in  like  a  flood; 
when  the  members  of  the  Church  are  liable  to  turn  aside  with 
the  multitude  to  do  evil;  when  general  doubt  may  well  prevail 
tODching  the  obligations  of  Christian  men,  and  a  word  of  counsel 
and  instruction  may  be  earnestly  desired  from  tiiose  who  are  over 
them  in  the  Lord,  "  to  be  used  as  a  help  "  in  practical  life.  See 
Conf.  of  Faith,  Chap.  81,  §3.  In  discharging  this  duty  aright, 
it  may  be  indispensable  to  express  the  Assembly's  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  a  rebellion.  This  may  be  done  wisely  or  onwisely ;  in 
the  spirit  of  political  partisanship,,  or  with  the  sobriety  and  so- 
lemnity becoming  the  highest  judicatory  of  Christ's  Church.  The 
.Assembly  may  even  determine  that  it  is  best  to  express  no  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  remit  that  matter  to  eadt 
man's  conscience :  this  determination  itself,  however,  implies  the 
competency  of  the  eonrt  to  express  an  <^inion,  if  it  be  considered 
advisable.  The  expression  of  opinion  is  a  question  of  expedioD' 
oy,  not  of  power. 

We  cannot  accept,  therefore,  the  broad,  snqualified  statement, 
that  Uie  General  Assembly  has  no  right  to  decide  the  political 
question,  to  what  govumment  the  allegiance  of  Presbyterian  cit- 
ixens  is  due ;  and  as  to  Presbyterians  being  all  on  one  side,  or 
divided  in  sentiment,  we  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the 
competency  of  the  General  Assembly.  lUght  or  ifrong,  aa  a  mat- 
tear  of  history,  Ae  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Presbyteriut  Chnzdi 
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has  decided  this  question;  bnt  dedded  it  in  the  r^nlar  course  of 
eccleaiutic&l  procedure,  when  forced  to  meet  it  —  not  m  then. 
In  1775,  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphis^  providing  for 
a  day  of  "  Bolemn  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,"  appointed 
the  last  Thoraday  of  Jane,  irith  this  proviso : 

"  But  as  the  Continental  GougreBB  are  now  sitting,  who  may  proba- 
bly appoint  a  fket  for  the  tame  purpose,  the  Synod,  from  respect  to 
that  august  body,  and  for  the  greater  harmony  with  all  other  denomin- 
ations,  and  for  the  greater  pnblio  order,  if  the  Congress  shall  appoint 
a  day  not  above  fbur  weeks  distant  from  the  said  last  Thursday  of 
June,  order  that  the  congregations  belonging  to  this  Synod  do  keep 
(he  day  appointed  by  the  Congreu,  in  obedienoe  to  this  lesolntion ; 
and  if  they  appoint  a  day  more  distant,  the  Synod  order  both  to  be 
ohserred  by  all  our  communion."  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
p.  465. 

Again,  in  1776,  the  Contineatal  Congreaa  having  appointed  a 
jast,  two  days  subsequent  to  the  regular  time  of  the  meedng  of 
Synod,  the  Synod  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Moderator  in 
postponing  for  one  week  the  annual  meeting,  "  in  order  that  the 
minlBters  might  attend  with  their  congregations  on  said  fast  day." 
Becorda,  p.  472.  In  the  Directory  for  Worship,  Ch^.  14,  §  4, 
it  is  said: 

"  And  if  at  any  time  the  eivil  power  ehould  think  it  proper  to  ap- 
point a  fast  or  thanksgiving,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mioisters  and  people 
of  our  communion,  aa  we  live  under  a  Christian  OoTcrnment,  to  pay  all 
due  respect  to  the  aame." 

Here,  then,  is  an  implied  reooguition  of  the  revolntiooary  Con- 
tinental Gongreaa  aa  "  the  civil  power."  Again :  In  the  noble 
Pastoral  Letter  iasaed  in  1775,  ( well  worthy  of  a  oarefnl  peru- 
sal at  this  day,)  in  which  the  righteousness  of  an  appeal  to  anna 
by  the  oolonists  is  assumed  thronghoat,  the  following  paragraph, 
very  aignifioant  jost  now,  occurs : 

"  We  hare  long  seen  with  confem,  the  ciroumatancee  which  occa- 
uoned,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  this  unhappy  difference.  As  nun- 
isters  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  we  have  ardently  wished  that  it  ooutd, 
aad  often  hoped  that  it  would,  have  been  more  early  aocommodated. 
■It  is  well  known  to  yo«,  (otherwise  it  would  be  impmdeot  indeed  thu 
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the  mindi  of  the  ptapie,  or  wrgimig  fA«m  to  *eU  of  moltnee  and  diaorder. 
P«rhapt  no  tMtaace  am  begivok  on  to  mleratitig  a  lul^ect,  m  whiekpo- 
Klkal  ieuttmait*  hate  beenio  long  aad  te  fullji  kept  from  the  pvipit,  and 
eeea  malice  itself  has  not  charged  v*  vnth  lahorw^  from  fktprett ;  bat 
things  are  now  come  to  Bnoh  a  state,  that  as  we  do  not  visb  to  coneeal 
oar  opinions  as  men  and  oitiiens,  ao  tltfl  relataoA  w«  stand  in  to  yon 
•ftemed  to  make  the  present  improvement  of  it  to  yooi  spiritual  ben«l^ 
and  indispeuable  dnty."     Rttcord*,  p.  467. 

In  1777,  the  Q«zt  meeting  after  the  DeclaratioD  of  Indepen- 
deoce,  there  wu  no  allauon  to  the  BeTolatio&.  Id  1778,  the 
Synod  ree<Hnmetided  to  all  t^ir  oongr^jalaoBi : 

"  To  spend  die  last  Thursday  of  every  montih,  or  a  part  of  it,  tn  fisr- 
vent  prayer  to  Ood,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  pour  ont  his  Spirit  on 
the  inhahitanti  of  onr  land,  and  prepare  ns  for  deliverance  from  the 
ehastenings  he  hath  righteonsly  inflicted  npon  ne  for  oar  sins ;  that  he 
would  graciontily  smile  on  our  arms,  and  those  of  onr  illnetrioOB  Ally, 
by  land  and  sea ;  and  grant  a  speedy  ud  happy  eoMloiion  to  the  i»«a- 
est  war."    Keoords,  p.  481. 

In  1779,  the  17di  day  of  Aagost  mg  i^pointed  as  a  day  <^ 
&ating,  hnmiliatjon,  and  prayer;  and  "the  recommendatioa  of 
former  Synoda  to  all  their  congregations,  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
last  Thursday  in  every  month  in  social  prayer,"  was  renewed. 
Among  the  reasons  given,  is  the  fact  Uiat  the  righteous  Ood 
continued  atill  to  afflict  the  land  "with  the  sore  calamity  of  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  war."  Records,  p.  488.  In  1780,  the  same 
resolu^on,  with  a  alight  and  very  nnJmportaat  ohang*  of  phraseol- 
ogy in  two  or  three  places,  was  adopted :  and  here  e&^  the  ae- 
iioa  of  the  Synod  on  the  war,  if  the  pahUehed  minutes  be  nthen* 
tie  and  complete. 

We  have  now  renewed  alt  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  relat> 
ing  to  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,-  unless  flomething  has  escaped  a 
pretty  careful  inspection  of  the  Records.  The  whole  may  be 
saouned  up  as  follows ;  The  Continental  Congress  is  recognised 
as  die  (uvil  power ;  the  people  of  Ood  are  exhorted  to  offer  prayer 
in  its  behalf,  to  adhere  firmly  to  its  resolntioni,  and  to  nuntMB 
tiw  anion  of  the  ooIoum,  so  that  the  Congress  may  be  abl*  to 
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bring  oat  the  whole  strength  of  the  coontry  to  carty'  their  isola- 
tions into  execution ;  the  right  of  the  ctdodiatH  to  secure  their  lib- 
erties by  force  of  srms,  is  admitted;  the  war  is  char&oteriieii  M 
crael  and  barbarooa ;  and  finally,  fervent  prayer  to  Qod  is  recom- 
mended, that  he  would  grscionsly  smile  on  the  arms  of  the  revo- 
lationists  and  those  of  their  illastrioos  ally.  In  examining,  these 
renerable  monuments  of  the  past,  we  are  struck  with  two  facta; 

1.  The  firm  support  they  render  to  the  position  we  Kave  taken; 

2.  The  remsAable  prudence,  judioiousneBS,  and  moderation  of  our 
fiithers,  in  the  midst  of  IJie  exoiting  and  trying  scenes  tbroogh 
which  they  were  called  to  pass.  They  did  not  forget  they  were 
miuiaters  of  Uie  gospel  of  peace,  and  when  gathered  together  ih 
solemn  assembly,  that  they  constituted  a  court  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  exhibited  an  unwonted  carefulness  in  watch- 
ing over  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  in  not  intermed* 
dling  with  ciril  affairs  which  concern  the  commonwealth.  Their 
conduct  in  the  latter  respect  has  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
They  were  not  ranting  politicians,  turning  the  pulpit  into  Ae 
stump;  but  judicious,  faithful  ministers  of  tb«  grace  of  God. 
When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  country  in  their  day,  their  de^ 
liberation  and  caution  seem  marvellous.  We  have  taken  the  lib- 
Nty  of  italicising  some  sentences  in  the  extract  from  their  Pas- 
toral Letter,  for  the  special  benefit  of  their  snocessors.'- 

Considering,  then,  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  the  teaohr 
ings  of  the  word  of  God,  the  powers  vested  in  the  supreme  jndi- 
oatory  of  the  Church  by  the  Conslitution,  and  the  deliverances 
made  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  this :  It 
is  «^e,  aenptural,  conttitutional,  and  m  aceorianee  wiih  the  prae- 
ftce  of  the  faihtn,  for  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  aUegiance,  or  of  obedience  to  the  civil  power —  when  that 
question  comes  fairly  before  it  in  the  orderly  discharge  of  its 
ecclesiastical  duties,  and  the  decision  of  it  is  neoesiary  in  order 
to  discharge  those  duties  faithfully  and  fully.  But  the  neces- 
sity must  be  a  real  one ;  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  every 
other  Church  court,  will  be  wise  to  avoid,  whenever  possible, 
even  the  appearance  of  conflict  with  the  ordinary  authorities  of 
tbeland. 

TOL.  I.  —  NO.  8.  10      ,■ 
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We  nre  now  {H^pikred  tQ  sxamine  th«  reeolotitm  pMsed  b;  tti* 
]^  General  Aflaemblj,  whiob  wm  debated  so  long  and  ao  seal- 
otialy  in  ihn  Agaemblj  itself,  wbioh  has  be«n  most  keenly  eootro- 
Terted  since,  and  is  now  made  an  occasion  of  dividing  the  Gtuirch. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  do  so  dispaasioiiately — raceording  to  onr 
best  judgment  at  the  present;  if  hereafter  conviaced  of  error, 
we  shall  most  readily  correct  the  error,  yielding  present  conrio- 
tioDB  to  vhat  may  i^pe&r  the  better  reason  in  ihe  better  light 
of  the  fiitnre.  In  the  beginning  of  this  article,  mn  effort  was 
made  to  estimate  and  to  state  what  was  gained  by  tiie  Chorcb,  aa 
die  passed  through  the  conflict  that  raged  twenty-fire  ye»ra  aga 
Our  hope  is  that  the  earnest  discussioos  of  this  period  will  re- 
mit in  the  establishmsnt  of  jnst  Nid  well'defined  principles,  that 
wiU  aetUe  for  all  time  the  many  and  the  very  important  qnei- 
tiona  now  Ivonght  prominently  before  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 
The  pasaionato  excitement  of  the  hour  may  indeed  prevent  dae 
deliberation,  and  oantioaBuess  of  statement ;  extravagant  opini«ia 
nay  be  advanced,  and  long  upheld,  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  bat 
&e  calm  hour  will  come  at  length.  Sparks  of  truth  divine  will 
be  elioited  amid  the  heat  of  debate,  (drains  of  gold  will  be  found 
amidst  the  huge  accumulation  of  d^rie,  washed  down  while  die 
atonn  nged.  After  a  while,  the  pure  light  will  shine  fbrth;  the 
gold  will  be  gathered  up,  be  refined,  be  minted,  and  pass  into 
genemi  oirenlation.  This  ia  onr  comforting  hope  aa  we  sadly 
gaae  on  the  scenes  now  proMnted  to  our  view :  —  the  array  of 
hostile  parties;  the  alienation  of  bretiiron  who  onee  walked  to- 
gether in  unity ;  the  severance  of  churches ;  and  the  attempted 
severance  of  states,  whose  union  has  been  prolific  of  benefita. 
Tka  King  of  Zion  rules  on  high,  head  over  all  things  to  the 
ehurch.  The  wrath  of  man.  which  worketh  not  the  righteoasnesa 
of  God,  ahall  praise  him ;  tiie  remaindw  thereof  he  will  restraiit. 
He  direots  the  storm.  Through  migh^  coofiiota  he  lifta  ap  his 
people  from  one  platform  to  another  atill  higher,  enlarging  from 
age  to  age  Ae  sweep  of  their  vision.  In  the  fiiUoess  of  time,  all 
^  mists  of  error  and  of  sin  shall  be  swept  away ;  their  eyea 
shall  heboid  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  load  that  Is  very 
far  off. 

^e  main  clause  of  the  rMolntion  which  has  proved  a  nwk  of 
offmM,  is  in  these  words : 
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"  TUi  0«iiaml  AMemMj,  in  tfa«  ipbit  of  AmA  ChnstiiB  patriotint 
wldoh  tbe  Beriptmi  cigcriii,  mnd  wbieh  hu  kIwktb  ^ftrutuiiod  ttu 
Ohweh,  do  hereby  Mkaowledgs  ud  dmlsre  our  obligsti«MtopKmote 
and  perpfltnate,  bo  imr  u  in  ns  liee,  Uie  intogrity  of  tliMe  United  Stat«e, 
ud  to  atrengthen,  uphold,  and  enoonnge,  the  Pederal  OoTenun^t  i> 
the  exercise  of  til  ite  fiuatioiia  under  our  noble  Constitntion :  md  to 
Hiis  Consdtntion  in  nil  ila  proriuone,  ret^nireinente,  uid  prinoipleB,  we 
profess  oar  unabated  loyal^." 

This  is  the  reeolotion  protested  agaiost  ss  nnconstitutional.  tt 
k  a  ffimsy  evaaion  to  Bay  tiie  Assembly  in  passing  it  did  fwf  "de- 
cide the  political  qnestion,  to  what  government  tb«  allegiance  of 
Presbyteriang,  as  citiuns,  is  due."  This  it  manifestly  did  d(^ 
and  just  as  manifestly  had  a  right  so  to  do.  The  allegiance  of 
FresbyteriaDs  is  always  dne  to  the  gorernment  under  which  they 
live.  80  says  the  word  of  God ;  so  may  the  Assembly  dedare. 
But  it  may  have  made  a  grand  mistake  in  affirming  that  the  al- 
legiance of  all  citizens,  from  the  Qreat  Ijakes  to  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  is  now  vnqiiettitmably  due  to  the  Federal  Goyemment 
But  more  on  this  point  by  and  by.  Whatever  may  be  true  res- 
pecting matters  ecclesiasttcal,  we  do  deny  the  right  of  the  As- 
sembly to  ''  handle  or  conclude  "  anything  respecting  matters  po> 
litical,  m  Outi.  Even  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  TTnited  States, 
if  we  ftre  not  mistaken,  wiD  not  take  up  a  political  question  on 
this  wise.  An  issue  xasmt  be  joiaed,  a  case  made  and  brought 
befbre  the  Court  in  due  form,  before  the  question  will  be  enter- 
tuned.  But  "  there  are  occasions  when  political  questions  rise 
into  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion ;  when  the  rule  of  political' 
sctioDB  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  considerations  of  state  policy,  but 
in  the  law  of  QoA."  Frinceton  Bev.,  p.  1,  1801.  And  when 
nich  occasions  do  arise;  when  the  law  of  God  does  become  the 
mle  of  action,  who  is  the  anthoriied  expousder  of  tbe  law  of 
God  ?  Whose  duty  is  it  to  apply  and  to  enforoe  Aat  law  npOK 
tiiose  who  profess  obe<£ence  to  it  f  Host  assuredly  this  is  tti« 
business  of  the  church.  When  a  political  question  enters  tlw 
sphere  of  morals  and  religion,  the  church  may  be  obliged  to  take 
eognixanee  of  it  in  some  one  of  the  three  ways  already  specified. 
In  May  last  there  was  no  judicial  case  before  the  Assembly  iB-- 
Totving  lite  qaeation  of  allegiaDce,  nor  a  foniwl  appeal  from  uy 
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part;  for  the  solution  of  a  cue  of  oonBcidnce,  in  which  tbtX  qaes- 
tion  WM  implicated ;  but  there  vas  a  oonditioa  of  a&irs  ia  the 
ooontry,  which  imperativel;^  required  a  deliverance  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly  ae  a  faitbftil  gnai^an  of  the  iotereBts  of  the  Church. 
"Civil  war  was  raging  in  the  land ;  a  large  section  of  the  coxm^rj 
stood  in  hostile  array  against  the  Federal  Government ;  Presby- 
teriaDB  were  not  only  In  arms  against  FreBbyterianB,  bnt  were 
among  the  foremost  leaders  in  the  strife ;  many  of  our  most  prom- 
inent ministers,  on  the  one  aide  and  on  the  other,  had  been  dia- 
ouBsing  the  momentous  political  issnes  of  the  times^  in  the  weekly 
and  cinarterly  jonraals ;  one  synod,  at  least,  had  ottered  its  voice ; 
every  vital  interest  of  earth  and  of  time,  possibly  of  eternity  too, 
was  at  stake;  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear;  no  man 
could  be  indifferent ;  no  man  could  stand  nentral ;  by  many  Hm 
path  of  du^  could  not  be  seen;  pious  men,  anxious  to  do  right, 
Intew  not  the  way.  What  was  the  Assembly  to  do?  Stand 
still  like  a  dumb  dog,  totally  indifferent  to  the  awful  realities  at 
the  door  ?  Amid  such  a  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion,  has  the 
Church  no  power  to  lift  up  a  voice  of  warning,  of  counsel,  of 
iostraction  ?  We  do  not  ao  read  the  charter  of  her  rights  and 
of  her  duties.  Has  Uie  law  of  God  no  applicability  now  ?  no  aa- 
tboritative  voice  to  still  the  seething  sea  of  demoniac  passion  t 
({ust  it  bow  in  silence  before  the  grim  visage  of  the  god  of 
war  ?  Let  as  be  careful  lest,  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  a  fa- 
vorite argument,  or  our  judgment  bampered  and  biased  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  existing  circumstances,  we  drcamscribe  the 
scriptoral  limits  of  the  Church's  powers,  and  thereby  impair  her 
efSjiiency.  Though  not  the  autocratic  monster  of  Borne,  still  die 
Church  is  not  a  man  of  straw. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
"  Dr.  Spring  offered  a  resolution,  that  a  special  oomuitttee  be  ap- 
poieted  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  this  Assembly  making  some 
expression  of  theii  devotion  to  the  Union  of  these  Statei,  and  theii 
loyally  to  the  Governmenti  and  tf  in  their  judgment  it  is  expedient  so  to 
do,  they  report  what  th»t  eipresaion  shall  be.  On  motion  of  Mr,  Hoyte, 
this  reBolution  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a.  vote  of  123  to  102."  Hinntes, 
1861,  p.  303.  , 
it  is  maoifeBt,  therefore,  a  minority  of  the  body  were,  in  thfl 
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first  initonce,  opposed  to  anjr  Qxpression  rd  views  on  the  nation- 
al trotibles.  This  feeling  w&s  shared  b;  a  very  large  part,  per- 
haps a  tnajfflity  of  the  members  and  &ienda  of  the  Choroh.  It 
was  hoped  and  believed  by  many  that  the  Assembly  would  de- 
cline to  rfotice  the  subject ;  and  it  w&s  only  under  pressure  that 
a  deliverance  was  made  at  all.  The  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
Assembly  Is  striking.  -  On  Saturday,  May  18th,  the  vote  given 
above  was  taken.  Oa  the  following  Monday  week,  after  a  pro- 
tracted diseaBsioa  of  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Spring  on 
the  22nd,  and  of  substitutes  oflbred  by  Drs.  Hodge  and  Wines, 

"A  motion  was  made,  at  length,"  by  Dr.  Hodge,  (  we  quote  agun 
trma  the  Minutes,  p.  321, )  "  to  lay  thie  whole  bnsinesB  ou  the  table. 
On  this  motion  the  yea$  and  noyi  were  ordered,  and  the  following  was 
the  result :  yeas,  87 ;  nays,  1B3. 

A  great  change,  truly !  Our  opinion  has  always  been,  that  the 
General  Assembly  was  obliged  to  make  a  deliverance.  It  oonid 
not  reputably  ignore  the  state  of  the  country.  It  woidd  have 
been  derogatory  to  its  high  character,  and  inconsistent  with  its 
duty  and  its  history,  to  have  kept  silent.  The  error  was  not  in 
tpeakitig,  but  in  speaking  unwisely.  The  Assembly  had  a  right 
to  make  a  deliverance ;  the  misfortune  is,  it  made  an  erroneous 
one.  It  waa  constitutional  for  it  to  apply  the  law  of  God  to 
the  aatnri  posture  of  affwra ;  the  trouble  is,  it  did  not  compre- 
hend &e  realties  of  the  case,  or  else  allowed  itself  to  be  swayed 
-by  a  miserable  ontside  pressure.  We  say  all  this  modettly,  we 
tniiet,  but  witii  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth.  The  Church,  as 
already  stated,  has  no  right  to  inaugurate  or  to  incite  to  a  rebel- 
Hon ;  it  must  submit  and  inculcate  submission  to  the  "  powers  that 
be : "  bat  if  a  rebellion  does  occur,  whether  successful  or  not,  it 
haa  a  right  to  consider  its  justtfiableness,  when  that  question 
comea  fiurly  up  in  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  or  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  advice  is  sought, 
«r  fidelity  requires  it  to  be  tendered.  Now  the  Assembly  in  May 
lost  had  no  ball  to  consider  conflicting  theories  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  but  whether  accepting  or  not  what  has  ever 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
vhole  country  and  of  its  highest  judicial  tribunal,  and  what  waa 
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indisputably  the  doctrine  of  at  least  dtmott  every  mail  in  iht  As- 
Bembly,  aH  it  had  to  do  was  to  deal  with  the  actnal  faots  patent 
to  everyboify.  It  did  not  make  a  whit's  difference  whether  aeeee- 
sion  under  the  Constitation  be  a  jnat  or  an  nnjost  claim,  a  right 
or  an  impudent  lie  —  the  very  meanest  lie,  if  yon  please,  whereby 
tke  devil  has  erea-  attempted  to  beguile  men  into  a  nviAt — O^ 
the  manifest  fact  was,  a  govemment  over  ten  States,  claiming  to 
be  independent  of  that  at  Wadiington,  did  actually  exist.  It  i^y 
have  been  set  ap  without  aofficient  cause ;  it  may  have  been  u 
bad  as  Nero's ;  it  mi^t  prove  permanent  or  not ;  no  matter :  it 
was  a  government.  It  had  the  ofiScera,  appliances,  and  power  of 
a  government.  Its  anthority  was  acknowledged,  or  at  least  ae- 
qniesced  in  for  the  time  being,  by  the  people  of  those  States.  Hie 
power  of  no  other  common  government  was  in  exercise  among  them. 
Such  was  the  actual  state  of  the  case;  and  siich  being  the  case,  we 
do  deny  the  scriptural  or  consititutional  right  of  the  Assembly  to 
lay  to  Presbyterians  in  those  States,  yoo  ought  to  overthrow  this 
government ;  for  "  to  strengthen,  uphold  and  encoorage  the  Federal 
Government,"  is  tantamount  to  that  We  deny  the  antfiority  ef 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  this  psrticalar  reaolntton,  as  the 
ease  stood;  but  not  its  anthority  to  decide  the  question  of  alle- 
giance in  gtmeral,  or  the  justtfiabtenees  of  »  revolution,  when  sueh 
a  question  comes  fairly  before  it,  in  determining  the  moral  con- 
dnot  of  any  within  its  pale.  If  a  great  sin  was  committed  in 
breaking  up  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  Presbyterians  were  partakers  of  that  sin,  there  ' 
are  spiritual  courts  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  every  un; 
let  them  be  impleaded,  and  justice  be  meted  out  according  to  the 
drcnmetanoes  of  every  man's  case.  If  they  have  really  oomnit- 
ted  treason,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  treason  is  not  a  crime,  or 
that  a  member  of  the  Ohnrch  is  not  amenable  (br  oB  crimes  to 
the  courts  of  Christ's  kingdom.  If  the  case  between  the  South 
and  the  General  Government,  touching  the  right  of  secession,  is 
one  of  extreme  doubt,  let  the  accused  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt ;  let  him  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  mitigating  circum- 
stances. If  the  Synod  of  South  C»oHna  has  encouraged  rebel- 
lion against  the  "powers  that  be,"  bring  that  Synod  before  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  deal  with  it  according  to  the  i 
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of  its  ^;  and  if  the  ctee  cAit  be  reaeked  ib  iw  otUr  ^ift 
flXBdod  it^  according  to  the  preo«deiit  of  18S7i  The  PreebTtanitA 
Ohnroh  stood  at  that  time  thft  exoliioii  of  five  synods)  pe^liqifl  it 
oonld  DOT  stand  the  ezcisioa  ereo  of  the  Synod  of  Soilth  Car- 
olina.  Th»  people  of  the  Sonth  may  henaiisr  set  up  a  oovttter- 
rerolation  —  destroy  the  govMnment  tie  fath,  and  restore  tfte 
Ibnner  wtuititational  goTernmeat.  If  ao,  and  fresbyterian*  take 
part  in  tiie  new  rerolntion,  let  them  be  held  responsible  Cor  th^ 
eondaet  When  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  of  the  court  is  at 
fooh ;  when  the  diffionltleB  of  the  case  are  too  complicated  for  a 
ftUible,  hnman  tribasal  to  explicate  and  decide ;  let  the  &ct  be 
acknowledged  and  the  csee  dismissed.  This  is  a  plain,  jost)  and 
sensible  procedure ;  bat  to  deny  the  competency  of  a  spiritual 
coort  to  deal  with  all  sin,  is  simply  prepostereue. 

Having  presumed  thus  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  venerable 
Assembly,  we  shall  take  a  step  further  in  t^e  same  direction,  and 
point  out  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  Appreciating  die  ao- 
tnal  posture  of  affairs  in  the  country,  and  resolutely  resietiog 
pressure  from  the  world  without,  die  Assembly  ottght  to  have  is- 
sued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches,  rivaling  in  dignity,  piety, 
and  wisdom,  tliat  of  their  Ulustrioas  predecessors  of  the  old  Synod. 
A  day  of  prayer  should  have  been  appointed-^ to  the  end  that, 
among  other  things,  all  might  receive  &om  on  high  the  wisdom 
profitable  to  direct  in  a  crisis  so  fall  of  haaard;  the  law  of  God 
should  have  been  fitiUifiiUy  expounded  in  its  application  to  the 
case  in  hand,  without  fear,  favor,  or  partiality ;  the  distinotion 
between  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  power,  and  that 
of  her  members,  at  eitiieni,  should  have  been  dearly  presented ; 
the  people  of  God  shoold  have  been  warned  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
jection to  tlie  higher  powers,  "  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience  sake;"  the  limits  of  the  right  of  revoIutioB  should 
have  been  carefaUy  pointed  ODt,'and  the  people  besought  to  keep 
a  good  consdeuce  therein ;  and  great  circumspection,  moderation, 
forbearance,  and  brotherly  love,  should  have  been  enjoined  upon 
aU. 

The  above  is  not,  of  course,  put  fbrword  as  a  complete  sylla- 
Ima  of  an  that  might  have  been  pertinent  to  the  ooeasion,  bnt 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  deliverancA 
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vbich  ite  Asaemblj  wm  ftllowed,  and,  we'  think,  ander  all  the 
circometuioes  was  required,  to  make.  Had  auak  a  course  been, 
porsned,  no  reaaonable  inan  oan  saj  it  wonld  have  afforded  ereD- 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  rending  in  snnder  the  risible  body, 
of  ChriBt :  whereas  the  resolution  adopted  bj  the  ABsembly  —  be- 
ing unwarranted  by  the  word  of  God,  as  we  verilj  believe  ^~  does 
^ve  a  faint  coloring  of  plausibility  to  the  divisive  steps  taken 
l^  our  raah  and  impetuous  brethren.  If  the  Church  was  to  be 
divided,  it  was  of  the  last  importancfl  that  a  division  should  not 
have  had  the  semblance  of  jostifioation  in  any  indefensible  act  of 
the  Church  Itself;  and  if  a  division  was  brought  about  at  last  by 
a  permanent  divuioil  of  the  country,  it  could  have  been  effected  in 
an  ordeily,  peaceable,  and  deoorons  manner,  by  the  harmonious 
aetiou  of  the  whole  Ghorch.  For  we  have  always  believed  that 
if  the  oonntiy  were  severed,  it  would  be  found  best,  all  things 
considered,  for  each  section  to  have  a  General  Assembly  of  its 
own.  Bat  wbUe  the  problem  of  a  permanent  division  of  the  coun- 
try was  still  unsolved,  every  consideration  of  prudence  and  piety 
demanded  that  the  integrity  of  the  Choroh  should  remain  intact; 
that  the  few  remaining  ligaments  that  held  the  sections  togeUier, 
riiould  be  preserved  unbroken  till  the  last  moment  of  the  nation's 
eldstenoe.  The  great  body  of  pious  men  all  over  the  country 
still  desired  that  tiie  breach  might  be  healed.  This,  we  have  not 
a  doubt,  was  the  heart-felt  wish  of  the  vast  majority,  however 
much  the  expression  of  it  might  hare  been  suppressed  by  impe- 
rious necessity.  And  again :  If  the  division  of  the  Church  were 
accomplished  in  the  interim  of  tiie  political  struggle,  and  that 
^nld  end  in  the  restoration  of  national  unity,  a  little  reflection 
woold  have  convinced  every  one  that  the  restoration  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  so  far  from  following  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
be  well  nigh  impossible.  The  professed  ground  of  difficulty  —  the 
act  protested  against  and  made  the  basis  of  divisive  measures  — 
would  remun  unrepealed,  after  the  political  difficulty,  out  of  which 
it  grew,  was  adjusted;  and  it  required  no  prophet's  ken  to  tell, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  day  of  reunion 
would  be  far  distant.  The  nature  of  man,  the  history  of  the 
past,  the  many  conflicting  interests  likely  to  be  developed  during 
a  period  of  separation,  the  complicated  working  of  moral  causcts 
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in  the  hmrt —  all  gave  wuning  that  were  the  Ghnroli  onoe  divi- 
ded, ii»  reeonstmotioa  could  not  reuonably  be  satidpftted,  even 
if  the  States  were  brought  together  again  under  the  old  copunon 
pstemal  goTemment. 

What  is  Bcriptnral  is  always  the  thing  expedient  to  be  done, 
when  any  thing  at  all  ongfat  to  be  done.  What  is  nnBCriptnral 
oannot  be  otherwise  than  inexpedient,  at  all  times.  The  action 
anfortonataly  taken  b;  the  late  Assembly,  in  view  of  the  sad 
oonseqiMncea,  easily  foreseen,  and  foretold  sgain  and  again  by 
brethren  on  the  floor,  was  eminently  inexpedient.  Had  no  no- 
tice whatever  been  taken  of  the  national  troubles,  it  had  been 
£ir  wiser.  Since  the  right  thing  was  not  done,  far  wiser  that 
nodiiog  had  bera  donel  3%e  lack  of  practical  wisdom,  on  the 
part  of  the  leadws  of  the  majority  of  the  late  Assembly,  in 
dealing  with  a  great  criais,  is  seen  also  in  another  not  improbable 
reeott.  Not  only  are  their  measures  working  out  a  division  of 
tlie  Chnrch  by  a  line  mnhing  east  and  west,  bat  the  present  in- 
dications are  that  the  northern  portion  will  itself  be  forced  asun- 
der by  a  line  running  norUi  and  south,  separating  the  East  from 
the  West.  Movements  are  already  hinted  at,  and  perhaps  in  prog- 
ress, for  uniting  the  Old  and  New  School  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon anti-slavery  sentiment.  Intimations,  by  no  means  obacnre^ 
are  thrown  oat  that  the  sentiment  of  the  mighty  North- West  must 
be  respected ;  that  the  young  giant  is  waking  op  to  a  sense  of 
its  growing  power  and  importance,  and  will  make  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Church  give  heed  to  its  behests.  Serious  differences 
of  doctrine,  and  every  thing  else  distinctive  of  the  parties,  are  to 
be  ignored  or  eompromised  away ;  and  a  comprehensive  onion 
of  diverse  Fresbyterial  elements,  is  to  be  cemented  by  the  oohe- 
sive  power  of  a  common  and  unscriptural  opposition  to  slavery 
and  the  "  ilave  povier"  The  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  this 
scheme,  wiU  be  resisted  anto  the  death,  by  tibe  conservative  part 
of  the  Chnrch  all  over  the  land.  The  East,  witii  Princeton  at  its 
head,  will  rally  almost  to  a  man  in  defence  of  sound  doctrine. 
Moreover,  in  tiie  far  South,  where  the  New  S<diool  are  believed 
to  be  more  orthodox  than  their  brethren  at  the  North,  a  nnion 
of  old  partaee  may  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  a  general  agree- 
ment in  doctrine,  and  s  oonuaon  pupoee  to  uphold  and  magnify 
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Ae  inBtitotJon  of  slavefy.  inras  the  one  fiUH  ^p — tlw  trpSrmi 
^wioc  ratified  at  PliUadelplu«  — >  ii  lik^  t»  be  frnitfkl  ia  dini' 
fanB  and  in  nev  oombinations. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  the  lamentable 
leiolntion  paseed  in  Ma;  lost,  it  is  atAy  jut  to  ^  Glmrch  to 
tdrert  brieflj  to  Bisne  coneideratlo&s  that  mvy  fiurly  be  nrged 
in  extenuation  of  the  aotion  protested  against.  Candid  and  die- 
poaaioDate  men  will  admit  tiieir  weight.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  a  period  of  intense  excitement,  when  the 
best  of  men  are  liable  to  err,  and  who  might  reaionabl;  be  ex- 
pected to  correct  their  error  when  the  opportunity  waa  offered. 
In  the  second  place,  the  qnestiosa  themselvea  were  new  and  in- 
tricate, and  the  principles  controlling  their  deeition  had  not  been, 
and,  at  the  moment,  oonld  not  be  dearly  ezoogitated.  It  was  to 
be  antioipated,  therefore,  that  if  forced  to  a  Tote,  the  mi^ori^, 
Aomposed  as  the  Assembly  was,  would  rote  just  as  they  did ;  and 
that,  too,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  sincerest  deeire  to  do 
right  In  the  third  place,  oiHng  to  a  meagre  representation  frtdn 
large  seotiona  of  the  country,  a  few  shrewd  and  eomeet  men  of 
abolition  proeliWUes,  vx  at  least  of  remarkably  strong  anti-slavery 
views,  were  enabled  to  seiie  and  hold  the  leadership  of  the  As- 
sembly.  These  good  breUirea  now  finding  themsetreA  in  a  very 
annsual  position,  and  determined  to  strike  Aeir  hitherto  soooess- 
ftU  adrersaries  a  blow,  arailed  themsdres  of  the  favorable  oon< 
jonctnre ;  appropriated  the  iuflnence  of  a  venerable  and  inflneiH 
tial  member,  unfortunately  thrown  at  the  oriUcal  moment  witlun 
dieir  grasp ;  monnted  and  rode  the  political  storm,  and  directed 
it  eo  as  to  subserve  their  bitter  hostility  to  slavery.  The  wished 
tat,  the  predicted  hour  had  come,  and  they  improved  it.  We  ae-  • 
quit  the  many  vho  voted  for  Dr.  Spring's  residutian  of  any  ul- 
terior covert  purpose,  but  oonfesa  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
leaders  intended  to  drive  the  dommetrvag  tlavt  povtr,  ae  they  caQ 
it,  out  of  the  Churoh;  at  least,  they  oared  not,  if  such  ^onU 
prove  to  be  the  result  of  thnr  action.  The  way  Vould  tiien  be 
<^en  to  strike  for  a  new  combination  M  the  North,  the  cherished 
pnrpoee  to  do  whloh  was  developed  soon  aflef  the  adjournment 
of  the  Assembly.  Had  one  man  from  Ae  West,  who  was  prov- 
identially hindered  therefrem,  been  in  his  seat,  io  ad  to  futito 
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with  hffl  o<BtserTfttiT«  iH-atlurea  in  ■temming  tbe  tide  of  radioalifaii 
«B  eoafideatl;  believe  the  Ghnrch  would  have  escaped  tbe  dieaa- 
tor  which  bu  b«fftUen  her.  In  the  fbnrth  plice,  the  oQtaide  presa- 
ore  waa  tramendoiu.  The  Assembly  met  in  the  bosom  of  • 
oommanitj  prodigioasly  excited,  and  demandiDg  tliat  everj  iafla* 
case,  relig^ooB  as  well  as  oiTil  and  military,  shoold  be  brought 
into  Hie  field  to  npfaold  the  National  GoTernmeDt ;  tho  house  vat 
crowded  with  ministers  and  members  of  other  denominatioiv  «a 
well  as  oar  own,  from  the  city  and  the  drcamjacent  conntry, 
tii;^g  tbe  adoption  of  the  obnoxious  resolation;  the  popnlaee 
demanded  it  witli  loud  ones  and  threatening  demonstrations  of 
fearful  import ;  the  Streets  of  Philadelphia  were  thrt»iged  witli 
thousands  of  troops  and  vast  trains  of  baggage  and  mimitian« 
of  war,  intensi^ing  to  the  highest  pitch  the  popular  mthnsiast 
in  behalf  of  the  goremmMit.  In  a  word,  sudi  was  tiie  strange 
etwdition  of  tlkinga  in  and  aroond  the  Assembly,  that  no  fair- 
Bunded  man  will  hdA  the  Church  responsible  for  the  act  in  que»> 
tion.  Tbe  fact  is,  the  G^eral  Assembly  of  1861,  quoad  hoe,  was 
not  a  &de  Assembly. 

Least  of  all  should  they  be  quick  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against 
tbe  Church  because  of  this  odious  deliverance,  who  are  tiiem- 
selves  in  tbe  same  condemnation  —  seeing  they  yielded  in  Uk* 
manner  to  an  outside  pressure,  but  in  the  opposite  direotion.  It 
appears  from  the  third  exception  to  the  minutes  of  tibe  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  (which  minutes,  by  the  way,  had  not  be«L 
submitted  for  review  since  1857,)  that  the  excellent  bretbrux 
inhabiting  tbe  political  "hub  of  the  ouiverBe,"  preceded  the  As- 
sembly in  dabbling  in  the  dirty  puddle  of  politics.  If  the  state- 
ment  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  is  to  be  credited,  that 
Synod  approved  in  advance  the  act  of  seoession  which  it  was  well 
known  ^e  State  Conventioa  wonld  pass.  They  could  not  wait 
till  ^  fool  deed  was  done.  They  were  so  fondly  anxious  to 
baptiie  the  coekatrioe,  they  could  not  wait  till  the  cock's  egg 
hatcbed.  They  uitieipated  tbe  monstroos  birth,  and  sanctioned  it 
by  a  decree  of  the  Church.  And  yet  no  men  have  declaimed 
more  eloqaentty  agamst  defiling  the  pare  zobes  of  the  Bride  of 
ttke  Lamb  by  contact  widi  the  world,  than  these  very  brethren. 
S*  «»tr«infl  have  tiieir  viewa  appeared  to  some,  that  they  ban 
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been  cbarged  with  attempting  to  introthioe  a  hjper-spiritiial  theory 
of  the  Church,  utterly  inconBiatent  vith  her  tme  nussioa  and  her 
uniform  action.  "  9ir,"  said  the  foremost  man  of  them  all  and 
of  the  whole  Soath,  in  the  Assembly  of  1869,  —  "Sir,  the  aalt 
that  ia  to  Bare  this  conntr;  is  the  Church  of  Christ  —  a  Chnrch 
that  does  not  mix  up  with  any  political  party,  or  anj  issaes  aside 
from  her  direct  mission."  Yet  the  very  Synod  in  whose  midst 
he  dwells,  and  of  which  he  is  the  aaimating  spirit,  plunged  head- 
long into  the  political  whirlpool.  They  manifested  an  eager  haste 
to  soil  the  fair  garments  of  the  Chnrch  wiUi  the  filth  of  the  woild. 
When  the  time  came  to  test  their  alle^ance  to  the  principle  that 
was  to  save  the  Church  and  the  country,  tfaey  were  found  want- 
ing. Now  what  construction  shall  we  put  npon  this  condnct? 
Hat  thesfl  brethren  have  been  disingennoas  in  advocating  an  ex- 
travagant theory  of  the  Church's  spiritaality  f  No.  That  they 
have  less  manliness  or 'firmness  than  others  f  Xot  at  alt.  They 
are  candid,  manly,  Christian  men  — men  of  deep  eonviotaons  and 
honest  purposes.  The  simple  truth  ia,  the  phrensy  that  had 
seised  upon  all  around  them,  had  mnddled  their  own  brain.  At 
every  inspiration  they  inhaled  secession.  Secession  stalked  abroad 
over  the  land,  and  cried  aloud  in  the  streets.  Secession  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  and  demanded  recognition^  It  belea- 
guered the  Synod  and  carried  it  by  storm.  Yielding  to  the  press- 
ure from  within  and  the  pressure  from  widiont,  they  surrendered 
in  an  evil  hour  their  cherished  principle,  and  ratified  a  measure 
tlteir  cooler  judgment  will  condemn.  Time,  if  time  itself  shall 
not  end  speedily,  will  reinstate  that  excellent  principle,  not  lost, 
bat  in  abeyance. 

Now  let  the  same  rule  of  charitable  judgment  be  applied  both 
to  the  Assembly  and  the  Synod  of  SonA  Carolina.  The  tames 
are  sadly  out  of  joint ;  the  country  is  in  a  whirlwind  of  excite- 
ment ;  a  state  of  things  exists,  altogether  anomalous,  unexpected, 
dreadful :  the  ministers  and  people  of  Grod  have  been  most  power- 
ftally,  though  most  naturally,  affected  by  the  universal  furor.  In 
&ese  circumstanoes,  no  rash,  irretrievable  step  should  have  been 
taken.  Moderation,  forbearance,  a  patient  waiting  for  the  return 
of  reason  and  tfie  sway  of  established  principles,  might  have 
Mved  the  Churoh.    Alas  I  alas !  oar  vbrtue  has  not  proved  equal  to 
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tite  ooeuioB.  Still  we  niU  hope  aguiut  kope.  The'prondeiuie 
ud  UkD  grace  of  God  may  be  better  to  ns  tbaa  oor  fean.  H^ 
may  restore  peace  aad  unity  to  the  laad.  He  majr  restore  Ha 
unity  of  the  ChBrch.  The  good  day  ma}/  oome,  ( Oh  that  it  maj 
come  eooD ! )  when  oar  hearts  shall  be  softened,  our  errors  real* 
'  iied,  onr  sins  repented  of;  when  brotherly  love  shall  nJassert  its 
diviae  power,  and  eo  weld  ub  toge^er  again,  Uiat  our  peace  shall 
be  as  a  river,  and  onr  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea !    . 

In  the  former  part  of  this  urtiole  we  had  ocoasion  to  speak  of 
the  jostifiablenees  of  a  revolution  in  the  State.  Let  us  now  ooa- 
sider  the  jostifiableness  of  the  revolution  in  the  Church,  in  fall 
blast  as  these  sheets  pass  thraogh  the  press.  Admitting  the  on- 
constitutionality  of  the  Asoembly's  rssolntion,  are  the  brethren 
of  the  South  justifiable  in  sepu^ting  from  the  Church  of  their 
fathers  ?  Has  t^e  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
Amwioa  become  so. corrupt  in  doctrine  or  practice,  so  nnaoriptu-; 
ral  and  oppressive  in  the  ezoreise  of  discipline,  that  the  only  rem* 
»ij  for.  oneasy  cooseiebces  is  to  abandon  her' oomnmnioti  ?  We 
answer.  No.  We  are  forced  to  believe,  and  feel  constrained  to 
flay,  a  mote  groundless  and  flagrant  act  of  echism  has  not  oc- 
^orred  in  the  annals  of  Ghrist's  church.  A  more  palpable  in« 
stance  of  the  tempon^y  reign  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Lord's  swvante  —  a  more  nndisgnisable  and  inex- 
cusaUe  attempt  to  play  into  the  hands  of  politicians  by  bringing 
theoMvements  of  Uie  Church  into  line  with  the  movements  of 
States  —  cannot  be  foand  in .  eooleaiastioal  history, —  certainly 
nothing  approximating  it  in  oor  career.  It  is  a  most  ealainitoni 
and  wholesale  yielding  .'of  'a  noble  company  of  ministers :  and 
ofaorches  to  the  clamors  of  popular  phrensy.'  We  write  thus  of 
their  stawige  doings  in  Jsorrow,  not  in  anger;  fbr  witii  all  t^eir 
faults  we  love  them  stiU.  We  have  faith  in  their  goodness  and 
Tirtoe.  They  are  dekded.now;  they  will  repudiate  hereafter 
these,  violent  proceedings.  But  these  are  hard  sayings :  we  ac* 
knowledge  our  obligation  to  make  them  good.  Every  item  of 
the  charge  can  be  proved,  and  to  that  task  we  confidently  ad- 
drefls  oarselves. 
Iiet  it.  be  ebterred  and  kept  in  mind  throg^out  the  dtscoftuon* 
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A«t  Ae  Ml*  gronud  nyon  whieh  this  Mifaisin  is  precijittftMd,  is  the 
pw«a^  of  a  resolntion  by  the  Geaeral  Awembl^,  the  pith  of 
irhieb  is  siinpl;  r  decUrMion  of  our  obligttioas  to  promote  kad 
perpetskte  tke  iatogri^  of  the  Vnhed  States,  ead  to  npbold  the 
Fodenl  Oorenuaent.  It  it  an  wikaowleilgBcait  oo  the  ptet  of 
the  Church,  by  har  represoDtBtires  for  the  time  beiag,  of  the  ob- 
ligKtioa  of  ber  mioiitert  and  membere  to  pnraae  b  oertaia  line 
of  politioftl  ooodnet;  uid  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  It  it  not  tn 
ftct  or  iDJunction,  commandiDg  the  ministry  and  ntembenhip  of 
the  PreBbyteriaQ  Ohurch  to  do  Ums  kod  so,  opon  the  poaalty  of 
forfeiting  their  eeclesiutioBi  etanding.  No  man  cas  he  taied 
UBder  that  resolution.  The  attenpt  ceald  aot  uid  would  not  be 
made.  Ifo  mui  would  think  of  it.  We  have  jndieia]  tribosab, 
Md  Ute  doctrine  and  law  of  God  let  forth  n  one  sta&dudi;  and 
hy  than  al<Kie  can  we  be  tried  and  condetnned. 

It  is  idle  to  say  thia  reeolntion  introdBoes  a  new  term  of  oom- 
manioB.  The  falhM^  of  snoh  a  statemeBt  oao  eaaily  be  made  a^ 
parent  Soppose  the  General  Aaaembly  dio>rid  pass  a  pesolHtioa 
aclnowledpng  sod  deolnisg  the  obligation  e£  all  men  to  desist 
from  the  mannfaeture,  sale,  or  nae  of  spirituoiu  liquors,  and  diere 
■top ;  and  again,  aoppoie  it  shonld  pais  an  sot  reqninng  all  in 
oar  ooaaaaion  to  eeaee  making,  aelling,  or  xmag  spiritaoDS  liq- 
aota,  and  forbidding  the  sessione  to  reoeire  any  one  who  did 
either  of  these  things.  Wonld  the  aetion  of  oar  Ghoroh  eoaiti 
be  the  same  in  both  cases?  Wonld  not  every  man  of  as  feel 
perfectly  free,  in  the  former  case,  to  say,  "  The  Anemify  ia  mis- 
taksn  —  I  do  not  bdieve  a  vmri  ef  it"  and  there  to  let  the  matter 
rest ;  in  the  latter,  we  wonld  be  boand  to  respcet  the  aot,  or  unit 
'My  it  and  risk  the  eoBMqnenoei.  Again :  The  Assembly  might 
declare  a  thousand  times  our  obligation  to  anpport  the  Colonisa- 
tion Society,  and  we  Piesbyteriaas  conld  do  just  aa  we  pleased. 
Bat  when  the  Ghorch  through  her  Snprems  Court  B*yB  we  mmt 
■apport  the  Golooiaatifm  Soeiety,  the  only  oounoiato  submit,  or 
dse  renoHSfle  her  eommanion  or  be  pot  ^mi  of  it.  The  Le^psls* 
tare  of  Kentucky  may  pass,  ia.  the  name  of  the  good  eitiaeaB  of 
that  eotumoawsaUh,  the  ideatioel  icselatiott  passed  ley  the  Asstsn* 
bly,  without  affecting  in  one  iota  the  conscience  or  the  iatowti 
«f  cither  nnionlst  or  dinuaoiMt.    JEtat  laithe  lasM  Legislatare 
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p«SB  »  bill  requiring  &  tuc  to  be  Isried,  every  eitii«a  mnst  ob«y 
or  saffer  the  penaltj  of  duobedienee.  The  diffirenee  is  pilpkble. 
The  obriooa  distiiiction  mut  be  taken  between  the  declaratttw 
of  an  opinion  by  the  Assenbly,  and  an  authoritatire  act,  legis- 
Istive  or  jndioial,  ^plying  the  law  of  Gied  to  speoifio  cubb,  or 
pointing  oot  when,  where,  and  how  it  most  be  applied. 

It  is  a  sheer  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  proteeten  to  affinn  of 
Fresbytenanie  in  the  leoeded  States  —  "They  are  consequently 
fbroed  to  choose  between  allegiaace  to  their  States  aitd  allegiance 
to  the  Cliareh."  (Minntei,  p.  340.)  No  anoh  alternative  wai 
presented.  The  Assembly  passed  an  unacriptoral  resolution,  and 
thwefore  an  nneonstitntional  one ;  because  amid  the  whirl  of  ex- 
otement  and  the  pressure  from  witheat,  they  could  not  or  wonld 
not  recognise  the  actual  facts  before  their  eyes.  Their  error 
wrote  from  the  want  of  information.  They  made  a  faulty  diag- 
n»U  of  the  case,  and  heooe  failed  to  apply  the  remedy  the  Book 
pref  cribee.  Titir  folly  may  be  compared  to  the  persistent  fi>lly 
of  the  Federal  Administration  in  refusing  to  recognise,  by  an 
•xohange  «f  prisoners,  what  the  whole  world  knows  to  be  tme. 
No  ;  the  real  alternative  presented  to  our  Banthem  brethren  wa« 
diia  :  To  ease  their  oonsciesoee  and  proclaim  their  all«^aDoe  to 
their  States  by  protesting  against  the  stingless  reaolutioa,  and 
Aea  go  qnietly  about  their  Master's  work ;  or  to  fly  into  a  pa»> 
don  and  play  the  fooL  They  ohose  the  latter,  and  erred  exoeed< 
iB^y.  (1  9aia.zxvi:  21.)  The  election  of  Mr.  Linoc^  was  pat 
forward  bm  a  reason  for  breaking  up  the  Union,  while  yet  the 
broad  afaidd  of  the  Oonttitutios  was  over  the  Soatb,  and  the  Nv 
tional  OoBgieaB  aad  Judiotsry  in  bei  hands;  Thi«  resolutioii  is 
pat  fbivard  as  a  reason  for  breaking  ap  the  Chur«ii,  while  yet 
her  ConititBtioB  r«nains  intaot  —  not  a  daose  erased,  not  a  word 
diacnred.  No  man  has  lost  hia  rights  under  it ;  no  nan  is  likely 
to  loBS  them.  The  resolBti<Hi  ia  as  innocoons  as  aweet  oream} 
as  bhnd  as  a  le^yr,  or  the  dew  upon  Hermon.  It  is  just  ae 
inoapable  of  doing  harm  to  any  man's  rights,  civil  or  religious, 
as  was  Mr.  Linodn  with  the  South  ia  the  Union.  £very  well- 
infotned  Prasbytwian  kneva  the  passage  of  it  affected  the  intw- 
asls  pf  no  Member  of  the  Ohnreh ;  and  as  for  its  faults  of  evtrj 
kind  and  degree,  they  could  be  declared  and  impugned  by  a  a«]^ 
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seqnent  Ajwembly.  In  the  iaierim,  a  remedy  is  provided  for  mi 
aggrieved  party  wbereb;  he  can  rtfieva  Iiimaelf  of  all  reBponsi- 
bility.  The  remedy  is  a  saffioient  one,  and  our  brethren  ov^t 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  it  Instead  of  that,  they  have  mad* 
a  moontaia  out  of  a  mole-hilJ,  and  committed  the  sin  of  sohian. 

Bat  let  it  not  be  supposed  we  are  unmindful  of  the  distiiMS- 
tion  between  an  advisory  council  and  a  Fresbyterian  Assembly. 
Wo  profess  to  sympathise  with  those  views  of  Church  polity, 
playfully  characterized  by  one  at  Boohester,  in  1860,  as  hyper* 
hyper-Presbyteriaoiam.  The  second  section  of  Chap.  31,  Con£ 
of  Faith,  has  long  been  ^miliar  to  us,  and  la  heartily  received 
in  its  length  and  breadth.  Bat  the  following  section  is  no  leas 
precious  in  our  eyes.  It  is  the  fonndatiou  of  oar  liberty  of  otm- 
science,  speech,  and  action : 

"  AD  Bynods  or  connoila  linoe  the  apostles'  times,  whether  gmtni 
or  pardcular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred  ;  tlieiefore  they  are  not  to 
be  made  the  rale  of  faith  or  praotioe,  hut  to  be  used  ts  a  help  in 
both." 

They  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be 
used  at  a  heip  in  both:  and  we  protest  against  their  being  re- 
garded as  anything  more  than  a  help ;  and  against  so  straining 
the  other  section  as  to  bring  us  into  sabjeetion  for  a  single  mo* 
ment  to  the  doc^nes  and  commandments  of  men.  Furthermore, 
we  protest  against  continued  agitation  of  Uiis  subject,  as  inoon* 
sistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  ohartdies.  For  onr 
humble  self,  we  intend  to  lend  no  ud  to  an  agitation  which  may 
result  in  completing,  item  after  item,  the  parallel  between  the 
disasters  of  the  ooonb'y  and  the  Chorch.  The  attonpt  to  provi- 
sion Fort  Sumter  precipitated  a  crisis ;  raised  a  twrifio  storm  in 
the  border  Slave  States,  and  drove  some  of  them  pell-mell  into 
the  vortex  of  secession.  Let  not  this  bnglese  reaolntioD  be  mag- 
nified into  a  monster  that  shall  cut  in  pieces  the  cords  vhioh  have 
bound  us  all  together  ever  since  the  nation  had  a  being,  and  de- 
tach those  still  in  the  Union  from  the  General  Assembly.  If  our 
brethren  in  the  seceded  States  are  determined  to  desert  the  ttm&- 
honored  mansion-house  of  their  fathers,  and  boild  a  wigwam  for 
themselves,  we  cannot  help  it ;  but  we  may  avoid  their  folly  and 
th«r  MB.        . 
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Sappose,  however,  tliat  ve  are  altogether  misfaken  about  die 
^nifioutce  and  beariiig  of  this  reeolution ;  sappose  it  to  be  Bitt 
only  onwiae,  unscriptural,  and  nncoDttitutioiLal,  bat  as  fall  of 
STiU  as  Pandora's  box  —  a  to^mondoas  n&arpatioQ  of  povflr  On 
the  part  of  the  Assembly,  an  apostasy  from  a  most  sacred  prin- 
ciple, a  flagrant  intruaion  into  the  prerogatives  of  the  state,  an 
oatrage  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  futhfbl,  and  whatever 
else  in  the  black  catalogue  of  crime  a  fervid  imagination  may 
conceive.  Would  the  simple  adoption  of  it,  and  that  too  by  a 
coerced  Assembly,  justify  the  immediate  disruption  of  the  Church  7 
Nay,  more :  Would  the  fear  of  an  attempt  to  carry  into  eze- 
cation  every  false  and  atrocious  principle  supposed  to  he  in- 
volved in  it,  justify  an  immediate  disruption  1  Without  a  mo- 
neat's  hesitation,  we  answer,  NO.  To  rend  asunder  the  Church 
upon  such  grounds,  is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  political  prfr- 
cipitators.  They  rent  asunder  a  mighty  and  happy  nation,  be- 
OBose  lAneoln  and  his  party  might  peradventure  do  some  bad 
thing.  Their  Presbyterian  imitators,  right  royal  guardians  of  the 
Oknrch's  spirituality,  rend  her  asunder,  because,  forsooth,  the 
Oenerat  Assembly  did  do  a  bad  thing,  and  might  do  a  worse. 
Did  onr  landed  ancestors  of  Scotland,  of  distant  or  more  recent 
ttmea,  separate  &om  the  old  Kiifc  the  moment  Brastianism  or 
Moderattsm  gained  the  ascendency  ?  In  the  New  School  contro- 
rerey,  did  the  orthodox  renounce  the  Church,  though  preabyte- 
liea,  synods,  and  general  sssemblieB  protected  preachers  of  here- 
of and  trampled  under  foot  its  government  and  discipline  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  struggled  long  and  valiantly  for  sound  doctrine 
and  presbyterial  order.  They  did  not  go  out  of  it,  but  saved  and 
parified  the  Church.  The  conduct  of  our  brethren  now  presents 
a  aorry  contrast.  An  unconstitutional  resolution  is  of  no  bind- 
ing force  on  the  oonsoience.  With  a  recorded  [notest  they  were 
free  to  remain  and  labor  for  the  instanration  of  the  right.  No 
nne  man  will  pretend  it  would  have  been  a  fraitlesa  labor.  It 
was  morally  certain  the  first  free  and  foil  Assembly  would  annul 
dte  offmsive  deliverance.  And  surely  they  cannot  assert,  even 
with  the  &intest  pennmbra  of  the  shadow  of  truth,  that  by  re- 
maining in  their  old  conneotioa  they  would  hare  incurred  the 
Imet  personal  risk,  uUier  from  die  constitated  authorities,  or  from 
VOL.  I.  —  HO.  8.  11 
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iKslairfal  Oftmbiiifttioiu  <^  Tiolest  men.  They  k»om  tli«r  hone  is 
'dw  home  of  freedom  —  abfltdote  fi-eedom  in  the  expression  of 
(pinion  And  in  the  condnot  of  life.  There  is  no  reign  of  terror 
Aere.  The  PreebTtery  tit  the  Weitem  District  aSnna  so,  cftte- 
giriciUy: 

"  It  eppeftra  to  be  ganenlly  belieTed  at  the  North  that  a  '  reiga  of 
terror '  exists  &t  the  South.  We  deaire  to  bear  oar  diatinct  and  pointed 
testimoa;  to  tho  contrary."  They  testify  farther  :  "  We  hear  of  nn- 
merotu  military  aneste  for  opinion's  aalce.  They  have  occurred  by 
thousands  in  Miasoan,  Maryland,  Titginia,  and  other  States  occupied 
^y  Federal  troops,  hat  sach  things  do  not  occur  among  us." 

'  No  danger,  then,  was  to  he  Apprehended  from  their  ha}£ng 
=fMt  to  their  first  love.  Yet,  if  perseeation  had  stared  tliem  in 
"the  fcoe  — perseoation  for  fealty  to  right  and  the  Chnrch  —  the^ 
irill  not  allege  that  as  a  ptea  for  doing  wrong.  They  are  brare 
and  honorable  men.  Bat  it  has  been  alleged  thst  any  other 
coarse  than  the  one  they  have  actnally  taken,  woald  have  de- 
stroyed their  nsefdlness — that  they  woald  haTe  lost  tlte  oonS- 
-desee  of  the  Sonth.  That  might  hare  prored  tme,  at  least  for 
-a  time.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
fields  of  labor.  Bat  what  if  ^ey  had  ?  Most  diey  gain  the  ear 
Jit  tite  people  at  Ae  sacrifice  of  principle  f  Does  the  end  saae- 
Mfy  tiie  means  7  Most  we  do  eril  that  good  nay  come  I  Ttos  is 
paltry  twaddle,  unworthy  of  heroio  men.  The  ohinJrie  fc^wen 
of  the  cross  spam  the  plea.  "  Whoioerer  shall  not  reoetve  yon, 
teor  hear  yoa,  when  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  die  dnst  under 
your  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them."  No,  no ;  this  is  grobbuig 
on  the  surface  —  merely  sticking  in  the  bark.  If  we  voidd  com- 
prehend the  strange  phenomenon  before  as,  we  most  go  deeper. 
We  mast  seek  an  adequate  cause.  The  deliveranoe  of  the  Genoa! 
Assembly  of  1861,  is  Qot-snch  «  canse.  It  is  bat  a  |ffetext  to 
ooTer  np  a  pnrpose  formed  and  settled  before  that  AssemUy  mtiL 
It  is  laid  hold  of  to  rouee  the  popalar  mind.  The  diriskm  of  the 
Cfauroh  was  a  fi»>^oBe  eonolmion.  The  Stab^  had  seceded,  — 
I'red)yterie3  and  Synods  mast  follow  snit.  No  link  binding  the 
Soutii  Bttd  the  North  mast  be  left.  The  aepsfation  most  b*  «(aa- 
^ete.    X!bTa«h  maty  night  beget  htfeaftet  the  desire  of  aatioul 
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unity,  the  wily,  urogant,  poweifol  politfciaD  ftimed,  Gke  * 
{Htttor's  tcbmI,  the  beastiibl,  hcftrenly,  spiritiul  &ioorf  •£  ^ 
dnrdnnui.  The  State  «BtsDgled  the  Chtffoh  in  its  own  mtthMy 
•ad  owned  it  csptire. 

No  mui  of  ordinwy  intelligenee  now  belierei  that  the  eleetioa 
at  Mr.  Lineobi,  and  conseqneat  danger  to  alaTerj,  eonstitiited 
dte  caose  of  seceadon.  The  oontrary  ii  freely  acknowledged. 
The  Democratic  Convention  was  bnrBt  in  pieces  for  tlw  express 
porpose  of  Bocuring  the  election  of  a  Slack  3iepiAliean  seetiond 
oaadidate.  The  plot  was  well  kne-wn  in  the  Sovth  befbre  the 
Bieeting  of  the  Convention.  Of  this  we  have  direet  and  posi* 
tire  information.  The  breaking  np  of  the  Union  had  kmg  been 
'  ft  settled  thing  in  the  minds  of  ^e  leading  Demoontie  poUti' 
oians  of  the  9onth.  It  was  only  a  question  <^  time.  AH  Uwt 
was  waited  for,  was  die  fitting  occasion  and  pretext  Tbgtj 
eame,  and  the  deed  was  done.  Ten  years  ago,  Q«n.  Qmtman, 
in  writing  to  Col.  John  S.  Preeton  of  Sontli  Candina,  drafted 
the  [ffogranime  that  has  been  followed  ont  to  the  letter.  See 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Qoitmui,  roL  IL,  pp.  125-7. 
Tiaa  work  lifts  the  cnrtain,  and  opens  right  before  the  eye  the 
grado&l  matdring  of  the  scheme  to  form  a  Sonthem  Ctaifodeney, 
ap  to  1868,  the  year  of  Qen.  Qaitman's  death. 

Now,  what  is  maintwned  is  this :  That  there  H  aa  analogy, 
and  that  not  a  remote  one,  betwe«i  Uie  plans  and  porposea  of 
the  poliliciana  of  the  South  to  divide  tlie  nation,  and  Ae  plana 
aad  puposes  of  oar  brethren  in  that  seetaon  to  divide  the  Cfanroh ; 
and  that  the  deliverance  of  1861  is  seised  npon  as  a  pretext  "to 
fire  the  Sonthem  heart  and  precipitate  a  revelation."  It  is  a  pre- 
text, and  nothing  but  a  pretext.  The  fimnation  of  a  Sootham 
Confederacy  had  been  anticipated,  and  tiie  way  prepared  for  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Chnroh.  The  preparation  of  the  minds 
of  Christian  people  at  the  South  for  dividing  ohnrohes,  is  seen  in 
the  action  of  the  Sontiiem  Episcopalians.  That  denomination 
lias  been  held  together  for  yean  by  the  strength  of  their  attach- 
ment to  prelatieal  re^ment,  and  fear  of  the  sin  of  B(^m,  — 
while  all  the  while  the  bitterest  fends  hare  raged  in  its  bosom,  and 
the  most  abominable  of  Popish  heretical  doetrines  been  [ocaoh* 
«d  and  tolemted.    So  has  it  been  in  Bogland.    Bat  how  is  It 
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now  7  The  fiery  politiosl  Btonn  hu  entered  and  burst  ike  temple 
of  the  Lord  from  top  to  bottom.  The  aiu  of  achlsm  hu  tost  its 
teirorB.  The  hooks  of  steel  hare  molted  in  the  glowing  fomaoe. 
The  wisard  of  seoeBsion  has  transmuted  adamaatiQO  ehuos  into 
eords  of  tow.  Initiative  measoreB  hare  been  taken  to  form  a 
Southern  General  Episcopal  Conrention,  without  the  Bhadow  of 
s  reason  exoept  what  is  to  be  found  in  political  considerationa. 
The  doctrines  of  salvation  might  be  ohsenred,  and  even  denied ; 
still  tike  Church  held  together.  What  love  for  a  pure  gospel  aad 
the  sobIs  of  men  could  not  do  in  a  generation,  secession  aocom- 
pUshed  in  a  trice.  To  preserve  the  truth  of  Ood  inoormpt,  a 
new  (general  Convention  could  not  be  formed ;  Beoession  prepared 
the  way  for  it,  and  called  it  into  being  at  the  needed  hour.  The 
aame  hot  haate  in  tlie  Christian  pablio  of  the  South,  to  sacrifice  a 
sacred  prinoiple,  and  to  prostrate  the  church  of  the  living  God  at 
the  dir^  footstool  of  the  state,  is  seen  in  the  prooeedlngs  of  the 
Synod  of  Sonth  Carolina,  already  referred  to,  and  in  those  of  the 
Baptist  OonventioQ  of  Alabama.  The  work  of  preparation  in  oar 
denomination  was  quietly  prosecuted  in  various  ways.  Efforts 
were  made  to  detach  the  affections  and  interests  of  our  people  in 
the  more  soathem  parts  of  the  country  from  things  northern  and 
ttorthuwrd.  Let  one  instance  suffice :  Ftir  several  years  there 
wwe  zealons  endeavors,  we  will  not  say  ledulou*  manceitvre$,  to 
separate  all  the  Synods  in  the  cotton  and  sugar  growing  re- 
gions &om  the  support  of  Theological  Seminaries  established  by 
die  General  Assembly,  and  to  rally  them  as  one  man  to  the  sup- 
port  of  a  synodical  Seminuy  at  Colombia,  S.  C.  An  agent  of  the 
Columbia  Seminary  also  appeared  in  the  Synod  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  essayed  to  wheel  it  into  line,  while  that  Synod  stood 
]Jedged  in  the  most  formal  manner  to  another  Institution.  A 
large  legacy  devoted  to  theological  education,  was  diverted  from 
its  original  destination,  and  turned  into  the  exchequer  of  the  peeu- 
liaHjf  southern  Seminary  at  Columbia.  Now,  in  this  work  of  sec- 
tionaliiing  and  consolidating  the  extreme  Sonth,  so  as  to  be  all 
prepared  at  the  nick  of  time  to  draw  off  and  organise  for  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  the  seceded  States,  we  oha^e  —  and 
this  is  the  gist  of  the  iniquity  —  that  the  pro-davery  tiring  «■« 
iiJZ{/u%  ptayed  upmt  by  nimHefiitgen.    If  the  charge  is  denied, 
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we  bind  oorselTes  to  prore  it  b^  the  testimony  ot  respectable  men 
who  saw  and  heard  for  tbemselTes.  Wbile  this  was  going  on,  the 
men  of  iJie  North,  and  of  the  upper  tier  of  Slave  States,  were 
ooSperatiDg  in  good  faith  with  those  of  the  Sonth,  to  strangle 
utterly  the  hydra  of  Abolition,  and  thns  prerent  a  serions  divi- 
non  of  the  Chnrcb  by  that  pestiferooB  iun.  Its  powerlessness  to 
do  evil  was  demonstrated  in  the  Assembly  of  1869.  Its  ohoBen 
weapon  was  shivered  when  the  whole  Church  took  into  its  hands 
the  North-Westem  Seminary.  But  what  booted  it  to  throttle 
abolitioniam  in  one  section,  while  in  another  pro-slaveryism  was 
rearing  aloft  its  crest  and  marshaling  its  forces  to  subjugate  the 
Church  ?  What  booted  it  for  the  Assembly  to  prevent  one  Sem- 
inary from  becoming  an  exponent  and  propagator  of  abolitionism, 
while  another,  wholly  beyond  its  control,  becomes  the  exponent 
and  propagator  of  views  equally  hostile  to  the  Church's  moderate 
and  scriptural  views  on  the  vexed  question?  While  the  spiritu- 
al theory  is  wielded  to  ward  oiT  the  pest  of  abolitionism  in  one 
quarter,  what  is  gained,  if  a  public  sentiment  equally  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  parity  of  the  Church,  is  fostered  in  another? 
We  are  no  less  unwilling  to  see  the  Church,  either  by  a  format 
deliverance  or  an  unmistakable  sympathy,  made  an  instnuaeDt 
to  "  uphold,  extend,  and  perpetuate "  the  State's  institutioD  of 
slavery,  than  to  see  it  driven  into  the  support  of  a  wicked  war 
on  that  institution.  It  has  now  come  to  pass  that  one  who  ac- 
cepts simpluiter  the  deliverances  of  1846  and  1846,  is  looked 
at  askance  in  most  of  the  Slave  States,  if  not  denounced  outright 
aa  an  abolitionist.  Let  the  spiritual  theory  prove  itself  a  two- 
edged  sword. 

In  the  Sontb-Westem  Advisory  Committee,  at  New  Orleans, 
an  agency  was  ready  at  hand  wherevrith  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  Domestic  Missions.  In  the  Indian  Territory  was  a  mission 
which  had  been  dropped  by  the  American  Board  on  aoconut  of 
slavery,  and  received  by  us.  This  mission  iumished  at  once  a 
foundation  for  the  foreign  work,  and  in  behalf  of  which,  for  a 
very  obvious  reason,  the  affections  and  charities  of  the  southern 
churches  could  be  powerfully  enlisted.  In  the  fullness  of  time, 
s  circular  to  the  churches  was  issned  from  head-quarters,  to  send 
in  their  contributions  for  Foreign  Hissions.    A  former  Secretary 
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of  the  old  Board,  who  had  reaigoed  bia  office  before  the  mwliiig 
of  the  last  AsBembly,  and  had  had  a  lu-ge  experience,  vas  on 
Iwnd  to  snperintwid  ibo  good  work.  (We  gire  timelj  aotiefl 
that  Bot  a  word  her«  sttered  ia  intended  to  impngn  the  oharaotor 
<Hr  eondnot  of  that  excellent  brother. ) 

An  expensive  eatablishment  had  been  provided  at  New  (^leana, 
and  stored  witJi  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  which 
eould  serve  as  a  nncleus  for  that  department  of  the  new  AsBein- 
bly'a  operations.  We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  ineinuato  that 
all  who  had  lot  or  part  in  these  enterprises,  did  set  them  on  foot 
vith  Hie  intent  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  division.  We  do  know, 
however,  tJiat  the  brethren  in  the  South  and  South- West  desired 
Ml  Advisory  Committee  and  got  it ;  and  tliat  the  brethren  in  the 
tforth-West  desired  the  same  thing  and  did  not  get  it.  We  do 
Imow  furUier,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  prep- 
arations made  daring  the  late  Administration  of  the  Fedentl 
Qovemment for  the  great  secession  movement;  and  the  prepared- 
ness in  heart,  and  in  outward  appliances  and  arrangements,  for 
a  division  of  the  Church  at  the  South.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  assert  that  it  was  either  unwise  or  wrong  for  those  breth- 
ren, foreaeeing  that  a  division  of  the  nation  was  inevitable,  so  te 
order  their  affairs  that  their  new  Church  should  enter  at  once 
and  efficiently  upon  the  whole  work  of  the  Lord;  for  we  have 
aJready  expressed  Uie  opinion,  that  upon  a  division  of  the  nation, 
a  division  of  the  Church,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  would  be 
foand  best.  Had  they  chosen  to  separate  from  us  in  an  ttfderly 
and  decorous  manner  this  present  year,  we  might  have  thoaght 
and  said  it  was  premature ;  but  nothing  more.  But  when  &ey 
hotry  (Hiward  a  violent  separation,  spon  a  totally  insufficient 
ground,  we  demur,  and  affirm  that  the  cause  assigned  is  only  a 
shallow  i^etext. 

A  plan  was  formed  —  we  speak  advitedl^  —  a  plan  to  divide 
the  Church,  originating  most  probably  in  the  bosom  of  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina,  was  formed  before  the  lato  Asaembly  met.  A 
motion  was  to  be  made  to  rescind  the  deliverance  of  1818,  on  the 
snbject  of  slavery.  On  failing  to  carry  that  motion,  which  was 
known  to  be  just  as  certain  aa  fate,  the  Southern  Commtssionere 
were  to  secede  from  the  Assembly.    Nothing  prevented  this  plan 
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from  bfting  ouried  into  ezeetitioa  but  tlte  last  tbkt  certan  'pttr- 
soiis  failed  to  eecim  an  election  aa  commiflntHMn,  ud  othan 
were  kept  awsj  hj  tbe  war.  The  secesBion  of  ^  SontbWTi  Oon- 
misnoners  from  aa  abotitiontzed  Assemblj  waa  to  "  Btartlb  "  smA 
fire  the  whole  Soath.  "  Practical  and  simple  issaea  "  were  to  be 
presented,  and  would  hare  to  he  met.  What  Gen.  Quitman  says 
of  political  moTementa,  is  equally  true  of  eccleuaBtical : 

"  OMat  politMal  mornmaats,  bo  be  enooBBsfol,  most  be  bold,  atid  mOBt 
present  piaotioal  and  umple  iB»M.  The  BeeeHi<Hi  of  a  Soutliem  State 
wonld  Btertifl  the. whole  SoaUh,  and  foioe  Uie  other  States  to  taeet  the 
JMoe  plainly." 

Quitman  was  a  keen  santhernized  Yankee  from  Kew  York.  If 
onr  brethren  were  coorinced  their  altered  circumstances  required 
a  separate  Church,  why  did  they  not  send  "Peace  Commisaion- 
ers  "  to  the  General  Asaemhly,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  ami* 
cable  division,  as  the  Confederate  Goremment  sent  to  President 
Lincoln?  Was  something  needed  to  "startle  the  whole  South," 
and  force  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  all  the  Slave  States 
"  to  meet  the  issue  plainly  7  "  Were  they  unprepared  to  commit 
the  sin  of  schism  ?  One  or  two  Synods,  perhaps,  were  ready  to 
take  the  dreadful  plunge.  Was  s  cunningly  devised  plan  neces- 
sary to  "startle"  die  rest?  It  would  seem  bo.  But  the  seces- 
sion project  miscarried:  Ko  matter, —  the  resolution  of  the  As- 
sembly in  Support  of  the  Federal  Government,  has  been  made  to 
"  startle  "  reluctant  judicatories  from  their  propriety.  A  harm- 
less, glimmering  fire-fly,  haa  been  magnified  into  a  blazing  comet, 

"  That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuous  huge 
In  tb'  arotio  skj,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilenee  and  war." 

IndioatiTe  of  the  same  forgone  purpoie  to  b«  done  with  th« 
old  A«Beinbly,  is  a  detiverBaoe  of  Dr.  Adger,  qooted  by  Dr.  B. 
T.  Baird  in  a  spicy  eommunioation  to  the  "Seir  Orleans  True 
Witnen.  This  eommunioation,  or  a  part  of  it,  we  find  copied 
into  tiie  Louisville  Pre^ffterian  ffenid  of  Aug.  22ud,  and  give 
the  fbltowiog  ohcnoe  extract  from  it : 
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"  And  unit  Dt.  Adgar,  in  kU  tlie  pomp  wad  oiienttstutoe  of  editoiul 
MM,  and  gKtJMring  the  tobee  of  profbiaioiiKl  dignity  around  him,  Ten- 
ttUKB  to  uy  to  biethren  wlio  are  every  vhit  his  peers :  '  Southern  men 
had  no  bojuneaa  to  be  in  any  snoh  Assembly  I '  Who  is  this  that  af- 
fMta  to  lectnie  Chnioh  conrtB  oomposed  of  his  coeqaals,  after  this 
lofty  style  ?  By  what  authority  does  he  annonnce  his  jadgmente,  ex 
cathedra,  on  presbyters  engaged  in  tbe  eerioas  dincharge  of  solemn  or- 
dination vows  ?  " 

l^f  B  ofawming !  We  lore  Dr.  Adger  mnoh,  bat  neTertheless 
confess  to  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  in  giving  ctmency  to  a 
castigation  so  well  merited.  Onr  old  friend  Dr.  Baird  has  done  l^e 
work  BO  well,  we  are  sared  the  trouble  of  getting  into  a  paarioB 
over  a  sentimeBt  unbecoming  any  Presbyterian  —  most  of  all,  a 
professed  teacher  of  Presbyterian  Church  Polity.  "Southern  men 
had  no  busineai  to  be  in  any  mch  Amemhly ! "  We  simplj  call 
attention  to  tliis  magisterial  deliverance  of  Professor  Adger,  as  in- 
dicative of  the  animu*  of  brethren  in  high  plaoea.  The  impro- 
priety of  being  in  the  Assembly  cannot  be  predicated  on  a  res- 
olatioD  passed  near  its  close.  (We  guess — for  to  guess  is  not 
an  acknowledged  monopoly  of  the  Yankee  —  we  guess  this  kindly 
utterance  of  Dr.  Adger  is  a  natUTol  development  of  the  jptrtftioZ 
theory.  Dr.  Baird  evidently  does  not  think  it  a  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  called  by  Paul,  in  Gal.  v ;  23,  npahr/jz. ) 

In  proof,  also,  of  a  determination  to  divide  the  Church,  totally- 
irrespective  of  what  might  be  done  at  Philadelphia,  we  cite  the 
discussions  upon  that  subject  in  die  Southern  religious  newspa- 
pers, and  particularly  the  strong  advocacy  of  the  measure  in  the 
Sovthem  Presbyterian,  published  at  Colombia,  S.  C.  Here,  at 
the  central  seat  of  Sou^em  influence,  with  only  a  delicate  tinge 
of  modesty,  was  the  cue  given. 

That  to  divide  the  Choreh  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  may  be 
deduced,  too,  from  the  haste  and  recklessness  which  characterized 
"  the  recent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Memphis,  initiative  of 
the  division  of  our  great  and  beloved  Church."  See  Dr.  Grundy'q 
Protest  and  Appeal.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  dwell 
apm  these  scandalous  proceedings,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
expoB^  contained  in  Dr.  Grundy's  pamphlet.  %x  ministers  out 
of  twenty,  and  a  representation  of  five  dders  from  twen^-aiz 
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diiurehei,  at  lui  ft^joiimed  meeting — few  having  **the  remotest 
idea  of  even  the  probability  of  gnoh  action "  —  presume,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  miniBtflrs  and  chnrches  of  the  Presbytery,  to  pass 
•  solemn  act  of  excision  I  and  that,  too,  vhen  at  the  rery  time 
of  the  meeting,  most  of  the  Presbjrtery  were  ignorant  of  what 
the  Assembly  had  done  \  This  out-herods  Herod  !  The  politioal 
precipitators  are  beat  at  their  own  game !  "In  all  the  history  of 
Presbyterianism,  it  has  no  precedent  for  violenee  and  haste." 
Kow,  we  ask,  who  can  believe  tiiis  shameful  outrage  was  perpe- 
trated heeauie  of  the  action  of  die  Assembly  7  When  good  men, 
sinitened  in  conscience  and  acting  solely  from  an  imperative 
sense  of  dn^,  ondertake  a  solemn  work  in  the  fear  of  God,  they 
do  not  leave  tueh  a  track  behind  them.  Bnt  good  men  may  do 
Tory  strange  and  wicked  things.  There  are  mighty  nnder-c«r- 
rents  —  bat  we  forbear.  The  relations  of  the  leaders  in  the  au- 
dacious excision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Memphis,  are  not  unknown. 
To  Sooth  Carolina  belongs  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  destroying 
the  American  Union :  to  South  Carolina  also  belong  the  sin  and 
the  shame  of  bursting  asunder  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Once  more :  The  spleen  and  littlenesB  e^bited  in  some  quar- 
ters, point  nnwringly  to  a  state  of  mind  very  unlike  the  dignity 
and  gravity  a  great  crisia  inspires,  when  good  men  feel  compelled 
to  take  an  unwilling  step.  The  ebulUtione  of  passion  are  not 
consonant  to  soch  an  occasion.  But  the  mind  already  inflamed 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify  its  unhallowed  in- 
stincts, scruples  not  at  times  or  means.  It  is  stated  in  die  pub- 
lic prints  that  on  the  6th  of  August  the  Presbytery  of  Nashvills 
not  only  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  also,  "by  an  almost  nnaumons  rote,  dissolved  its  former  con- 
nection with  the  DanoiUe  Theological  Seminary," 

" Hio  nigrs  fuous  ooliginis,  Ymn  est 

iGrugo  mera," 

It  is  news  to  us  that  the  Presbytery  of  Kashville  ever  had  any 
fbrmal  connection  wi^i  the  Danville  Seminary.  It  is  true  mo^ 
«f  its  ministers  and  people  once  gave  a  cordial  support  to  that 
Institation,  and  the  ^sbytery  may  bare  passed  resolutions  oont- 
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mending  it  to  ths  good  will  of  their  churoliei.  But  ibad  not  the 
same  been  done  in  bebalf  of  the  Boards  ?  If  "  &  lu-ge  majority  " 
oonld  not  wait  till  tlie  stated  meeting  in  September  "  to  withdraw 
the  support  and  countenauoe  of  this  Presbytery  from  everj  thing 
connected  with  the  <3en»al  Assembly,"  why  did  they  not  mclode 
the  Boards  ?  Why  single  out  the  Danville  Seminary  ?  Why  did 
they  sot  withdraw  their  "  coonteuance "  from  Princeton  and  Al- 
legheny T  Coasistency  is  a  jewel.  Did  the  brethren  of  Uie  Nuh- 
TiUe  I^resbytery  ever  read  or  hear  of  the  articles  which  speared 
originally  in  th«  I>aariUe  Qvarterly  Beview,  on  the  state  of  the 
conntry  sod  the  war?  And  did  it  occur  to  them  that  the  hasty 
withdrawal  of  Iheir  "  CDaDtenaace "  from  the  Seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, was  only  a  venting  of  spleen  at  the  distinguished  aathor 
of  those  articles?  Poor,  weah,  human  nature  I  "The  heart  is 
deceitfal  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can  know 
it  ?  "  Bat  if  the  Lord  smile,  joy  and  gltdness  may  still  dwell  in 
the  balls  of  Danville,  though  the  light  of  the  "  countenaace  "  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Nashville  be  withdrawn ! 

Our  work  is  done.  We  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  wroDg 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  o^er.  We  have  used  plainnesB  of 
speech,  but  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men.  The  Chnrch  has 
been  disrupted  unnecessarily,  recklessly,  wickedly.  We  deplore 
it.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  is  a  bt^arty  pretext.  But  it  has 
been  done.  The  part  of  wise  men  is  to  let  by-gones  be  by-goitas, 
and  addreM  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Our  Southern 
brethren  have  our  hearty  wishes  for  abounding  suooass  in  every 
work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love.  God  speed  them  in  the  good 
and  right !  £.  S. 


Ai>ls  by  tli4  iVUiiAtr. — 'It  itm  hoped,  and  public  notioe  cf  Its  pnibftbflity 
giien  through  ths  prcis,  tkat  »n  Article  rerivwing  the  proceedings  of  the  lata 
OflnerBl  Aeaembly  at  Philadelphia  would  be  prepared  for  this  No.  of  the  Beview 
by  the  Rot.  Bobert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  For  reaBone  bot  necUBarjr 
lo  be  Btated  here,  we  hare  been  disappaiated,  and  also  the  pubUo.  It  le  juat, 
UiBTefore,  to  all  ptrtlM  to  nj,  that  the  Aitlole  abete  baa  beau  fniniahed  hf 
aiMther  band. 
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The  bock  tTKte  hw  been  inactire,  in  tbis  eowattj,  for  eeveTtl 
moDths,  on  Mconnt  of  tbe  atat«  of  public  afikirs.  NotwitbBtfUid- 
it^  this,  a  tew  good  bo<^  bare  been  recently  pabliahed. 

Tbe  Presbyterian  Board  of  Fablieation  bare  ieeued  "Essays 
and  Dieconraes,  Practical  and  Historical,"  bj  Conrtlandt  Van 
Reosselaer,  D.  D. ;  btnng  a  coUeoUon  of  monogranu  published  by 
the  lamented  antbor  during  his  life  on  earth.  The  moat  remark- 
aUe  piece  in  the  Tolnme  is  the  discourse  oceasioned  by  the  death 
of  Bishop  Doane,  in  irhicb  tiie  thorough  honesty  a&d  the  unaf- 
fected kindliness  of  Dr.  Van  fiensselaer  are  displayed  in  a  sin- 
gular Bud  carious  combination.  It  reminds  one  of  a  portrait  by 
Vandyke,  irhicb  shows  the  band  of  the  aMater  not  less  plainly 
than  the  countenance  of  the  sitter. 

The  same  Board  have  publiahad  the  "  Antobiography  of  the 
Rer.  William  Keill,  B.  J>.,  with  a  selection  of  his  Sermons."  By 
the  Bev.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  D.  J).,  with  a  portrait.  Dr.  Neill  was 
one  of  tbb  TOnerable  patriarchs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Though  be  died  recently,  he  was  tbe  Moderator  of  tbe  General 
Aasembly  in  the  year  1816  — before  tbe  most  of  our  living  min* 
isters  were  bom. 

Tbe  "Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway,  D.  D.,"  by  Thom- 
as L.  Janeway,  D.  D.,  is  a  suitable  memorial  of  a  ^thfnl  ser- 
Tant  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  whose  ministerial  life  was  tx- 
tended  tiirongb  the  period  of  about  six^  years,  and  who  has  leffc 
a  broad  mark  upon  the  generationa  through  which  he  lived. 

Dr.  Leonard  Wiliiington,  of  Maesachnsetts,  has  published  an 
eUK>rate  and  learned  eommentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
with  a  new  Translation.  Tbe  author  maintains  the  poaition  whioh. 
has  been  held  by  the  Church  with  smgular  constancy,  through 
tbe  ages,  iJiat  this  Song  is  an  inspired  allegory,  celebrating  the 
divine  love  snt^sting  between  Christ  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Cboroh  tbe  Bride,  tbe  Lamb's  wife;  and  setting  forth  the  pfov 
aonal  loTe-nnion  between  the  Bedeemer  and  bis  people. 
.  An  intareBting  posthnnioDS  ooUection  of  Sermons  has  been  ii< 
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roed  hj  K.  Carter  &  Bros.,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  WtUiun  B. 
Weed,  of  Connecticnt,  vho  died  before  hia  prime. 

The  ReT.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields  of  Philadelphia,  has  printed 
a  thin  volume  styled  PkiloiopJUa  Ultirna,  in  which  he  Btrirea  to 
attain  unto  a  final  adjustment  of  all  truth  —  scientific,  metaphjs- 
ical  and  rerealed.  The  treatise  is  said,  by  competent  judges,  to 
be  a  remarkably  able  prodaction.  ^e  author  was,  it  may  be 
remembered,  the  nominee  to  the  last  Qeneral  Assembly  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  for  the  chair  of  Eocleai- 
Bstical  History :  and  this  volume  may  be  taken  as  an  ample  vin- 
dtoation  of  the  estimate  which  his  brethren  have  formed  of  him. 

C.  F.  Hadson  has  published.  Tinder  Hie  title  of  "Debt  and 
Grace  as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fatnre  Lifb,"  a  new  theory 
of  future  punishment  by  the  annihilatioii  of  the  wicked.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  in  part  to  show  how  quietly  and  easily  Uie 
whole  thing  may  be  done.  The  title  of  the  book  might  have  been, 
Annihilation  made  easy !  The  book  itself  has  reached  its  "  fourth 
thousand  "  on  its  way  to  Milton's  Limbo. 

Mr.  Draper,  of  Andover,  has  in  press  a  reprint  of  "  Ellicotfs 
Commentary  on  the  Epheeians."  He  has  published  "  Ellicott  on 
the  Qalatians,"  and  will  complete  die  whole  series,  in  uniform 
style. 

He  has  in  press  new  editions  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  Ecclesiastes, 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  on  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

E.  P.  H. 

QKEAT  BOITAIK. 
The  sharp  controversy  which  has  arisen  over  the  "  Eseaya  and 
Bflviews"  is  due,  not  to  the  learning  or  the  ability  of  the  work  it- 
self—  for  it  contains  little  more  ^an  a  re-statement  of  <jFerman 
rationalism  done  into  obscure,  feeble  and  verbose  English  — bat 
to  the  audacity  and  recklessness  of  its  authors,  siz  of  whom  were 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  About  20,000  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  sold ;  and  it  is  now  in  its  ninth  edition.  A  new 
society  has  been  formed  to  defend  the  book,  and  Tract  No.  1,  de* 
fining  the  creed  of  the  school,  has  been  published  by  Alexander 
Allison.  Rev.  Geo.  J.  Weld,  in  a  "  Brief  Defence  of  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  attempts  to  show  that  similar  views  have  been  ad- 
nnoed  by  o^er  Divines  of  the  English  Church :  and  another  wri- 
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t6r  impntM  similar  opiniotis  to  Biahop  Thirlwald,  on  tbe  strtngfli 
of  a  work  published  ia  1825,  and  attributed  to  the  bishop. 

Elaborate  criticisms  opoo  the  work  have  appeared  in  the  .Toiir- 
nal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  in  the  Weetminater,  Londim  Quar- 
terly, British  Quarterly,  Edinbur^  and  North  British  Beriem, 
the  last  of  which  is  attributed  to  Isaac  Taylor.  Among  the  other 
publicaUons  in  the  discussion  are  "  Neology  not  Tme,  and  [Fmth 
not  New,"  by  Ber.  Charles  Herbert :  '*  Essays  and  BeTiews  exam- 
ined," by  ReT.  Dr.  Buchanan;  "Idealism  considered,"  by  Ber. 
Wm.  Gbesley  :  "Negatiye  Theology  an  argument  for  liturgical  re- 
vision," by  Charles  Girdlestone :  "  The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of 
Modem  Theology,"  by  tho  Bi^op  of  London :  '*  Skepticism,"  by 
Lord  Lindsay :  "  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,"  by 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  one  of  the  Essayists :  "  Bishop  Thirlwald'a 
Letter  to  Dr.  R.  Williams: "  "  Two  Charges  to  his  Clergy,"  by 
Bishop  Thirlwald :  "  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  Constancy 
in  Prayer,  "kc.,  by  Charles  Heurtley :  "  Rationalism  and  Deistie 
Infidelity,"  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  A.  McGaal:  "Some  Kotioe  of  Prof. 
Baden  Powell's  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chiiati- 
anity,'*  by  J.  L.  Wheeler :  "  Bible  Inipiratioti  vindicated,"  by  J.  C. 
Miller :  "  Beligio  Laiei,"  by  Mr.  Hughes,  author  of  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  :  "  Specific  Evidenoes  of  Unsoundness  in  the  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  by  Dr.  Jelf :  "  Two  Sermons,"  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Wilberforoe :  Rev.  T.  Chapman's  "  Miracles  the  prop- 
er  Credentials  of  Christianity."  A  counter  work  is  in  prepa- 
ration, by  Dr.  Thomson  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Ellieott,  Mr.  Mansei  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson ;  and  another  work  of  similar  character  from  Ox< 
fbrd,  by  Drs.  Wordsworth,  Rose,  Goulbum,  Heurtley,  and  Jones, 
with  a  preface  by  Bishop  Wilberforce;  and  yet  a  third,  by  seven 
clergymen  in  seven  volumes,  is  announced  in  London.  An  ad- 
dress condemning  the  work  has  been  presented  to  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  signed  by  8,500  clergymen  of  the  Churoh. 
Where  are  Uie  other  10,000  ? 

The  Convocation  is  an  ecelesiastical  parliament,  or  an  assem- 
bly in  two  houses  of  the  Bishqw  and  the  inferior  clergy.  At  the 
convocation  of  March  14,  an  overture,  technically  called  a  "  grav- 
amen," was  presented  by  twen^  members  of  the  Lower  Hous« 
to  the  Upper,  asking  die  Bishops  to  appoint  a  oonunittee  from 
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the  Lover  Honae  to  report  on  the  sahjeet  to  the  bishops.  The 
jnvpaaal  wss  debated,  the  Bithop  c^  L<mdoD,  Dr.  Tnt,  opposing ; 
hot  it  WAS  adopted  hj  ft  vote  of  eight  to  fovr.  Archdeacon  1>8- 
nBon,  u  chairman  of  the  committee,  soon  after  reported.  Bat 
the  powert  of  the  Conroeation  over  qaestionB  of  heresy  an  in- 
detmBiBate,  and  it  is  doubtfb]  whether  «aj  judgment  irill  pass 
or  an;  deoiiAre  reeolt  whatever  wilt  issue  from  the  proceeding. 

The  eontroversj  has  reached  this  oonntrT'.  The  book  has  been 
Kepnated  in  Boston,  and  has  been  noticed  at  large  in  the  Critical 
«nd  Thetdogioal  Beviews.  Some  of  the  German  periodicals  hare 
taken  np  the  sabjeot  and  have  spoken  in  disparaging  terms  of 
the  learning  and  ability  exhibited  in  the  book.  Tbe  effect  of  the 
^isonstion  in  England  will  be  to  enlighten  the  clergy  in  BibHcal 
•eieoee  —  a  brandi  of  learning  too  mneh  neglected  by  them. 

The  important  iioA  of  Oonnt  de  Mont^embert  entitled  "lie 
Honka  of  th.e  West,  from  8t.  BonedicC  to  St.  Beniard,"  contain* 
ing  a  history  of  MooastioiBB  £pom  the  Bomish  point  of  view, 
haa  been  published  in  an  English  b-aRslation.  2  vols.  &ro.  Fnce 
in  New  York,  «6.00. 

John  Paget,  the  well  known  critic  of  Lord  Maeaulay,  appears 
in  The  New  "  Ezamen,"  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  relating 
to  certain  passagea  in  Lord  Maoaalay^s  History  ooneeming,  1. 
The  Doha  of  Marlbiwoagh :  2.  The  Massawe  of  Glancoe:  8.  The 
Highlands  of  Scotland :  4.  Viscoant  Dundee  ( CSaTerhouse ) :  5. 
William  Pno.    Prioe  in  New  York,  |1.7&. 

An  "  Exposition  of  the  First  Epietie  of  John,"  by  Ber.  W.  J. 
Hancock. 

"^e  IJupiration  of  the  BiUe,"  by  Dr.  Wordswwih, 

"  History  of  the  Ojibway  Indians,"  witii  especial  reference  to 
dMJr  oonrersion  to  Christianity,  by  K«T.  Peter  Jones,  ( '*  Kahkena- 
qnonaby,")  Indian  minionary,  widt  a  memoir  of  the  author,  is 
jast  published  in  London. 

"A  Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord 
Maeaulay "  has  been  pnblishfld,  in  which  the  bishop  haa  clewly 
demonstrated  that  the  historian  has  done  injostice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Oaomer.  Snch  has  always  been  the  conviction  of  mnl* 
titades  of  the  best  inforsMd  tustorieal  stadents,  and  that  oon- 
Tietion  appaars  now  to  be  w^  «irtab6Bbed. 
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TduM  VtH  of  the  wmrkB  of  At  late  JoHu  Angell  Jumb,  ' 

The  aeooad  rohmie  ot  Dr.  VaaghMi's  "  ReTolntiona  in  Engliilj 
HiatOTy  *'  ham  appflsred,  diansaiitg  the  BeformadoD  from  Henrf 
Vm.  to  Elizftbflth. 

Mr.  BncUe'a  osriotu  work  on  the  <*  History  of  CiriHiatioB  in 
Eoglutd  "  has  adranced  as  far  aa  the  second  Tolnme.  It  is  mit- 
ten in  the  ratncBt  of  one  of  the  modem  aohoola  of  akepticiam  in 
Bngland  in  -riiich  matenaliam  ia  the  cttntroUing  element,  with  satdi 
TitsUty  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  cordial  hatred  for  evangelical 
religion  in  aatiior  and  reader.  His  pages  are  fall  of  bnlliant 
paradoxM,  and  of  glittering  and  unsonnd  generalizationB.  He 
-will  be  admired  by  a  certain  class  of  nry  yormg  men,  bnt  his 
day  will  be  brief. 

The  seholarsbip  ef  England  has  snstsined  a  severe  lose  in  the 
deaA  ef  Dr.  Jofan  William  Donaldson  of  Cambridge.  He  died 
Feb.  10,  aged  49,  ezhaasted  by  study.  He  pnUiahed  two  inval- 
nable  contribntione  towards  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  XistlB 
langnagea,  styled  the  "  New  Ora^lus  "  and  the  "  Varromanna," 
besides  other  important  worka.  The  Cambridge  achtriara  were 
looking  to  him  as  the  editor  of  a  new  Greek  Lexioon,  to  oon- 
pete  with  Lidddl  and  Soott's  published  at  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  William  K.  Charton  publiahes  a  volume  on  "  the  in- 
Kaence  ef  the  Septnagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
progress  of  Christianity." 

Charles  Knight  has  issaed  Volume  Tn  df  his  popular  History 
of  Bnglwad,  coming  down  to  1814^ 

'"  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite :  a  treatise  on  Man's  knowledge 
of  Ae  bfiatle.  Being  an  ^wer  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Mans^."    By  H.  Calderwood. 

IKshop  HcOviJne's  <* Inner  Temple"  m  repsbliahed,  with  an 
istrodaetory  essay  by  the  Bidiop  of  Carlisle. 

"The  Divine  Covenants,  their  nature  and  design:  w  the  Cov^ 
cBaats  eonudered  aa  ancceasive  atages  in  the  Devdiopment  of  the 
ffivine  pwrpoaes  of  Mercy,"  by  John  Kelly.  The  tide  of  the  book 
faidicatee  one  of  ike  primal  prineiplea  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Co^ 
enants,  and  if  tlie  idea  is  well  worked  ont  by  the  author  he  hae 
made  an  advasee  on  any  previous  tnatiae. 

Dr.  Caadlish  appears  wHb  a  seeoad  oditJon  of  his  work  im  ^ 
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Atoaement,  first  pablislied  Bixteen  jettn  ago.  He  Mtopts  the  idea 
of  ttie  Limited  Atonement,  and  attempts  to  reconcile  this  idea  irith 
tlLe  unlimited  offer  of  satration,  by  the  hypotbesiB  tiiat  the  applica- 
tion of  the  atonement  may  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  worid, 
when  all  the  race  will  be  called  on  to  gire  their  aaaent  to  it ;  and 
the  atonement  is  made  for  those  only  who  signify  this  asaent. 

Dr.  William  Smith,  the  editor  of  Claaucal  and  Biblical  Dictios- 
aries,  has  engaged  to  edit  a  new  and  complete  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary for  Great  Britain. 

The  pablication  of  Dr.  A.  Carlyle's  Antohiograpky  has  strnck 
a  new  vein  in  the  history  of  the  Kirk  and  its  ministry.  Dean 
Ramsay  of  Edinburgh  has  pablished  a  second  series  of  his  enter- 
taining "  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character:"  and  now 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Somerville,  D.  D.,"  embracing 
the  period  of  1T41-1S14,  has  appeared.  A  fair  inside  view  of 
ModeratiBin  in  the  Kirk,  is  likely  to  be  revealed  in  tiiese  and  in 
wmilar  works  which  are  likely  to  follow  them. 

Q.  J.  Holyoke  is  the  name  of  the  master  in  the  type  of  Athe- 
ism known  as  Secnlarism,  which  appeared  among  Uie  artizanfl 
and  tradesmen  of  England,  but  whic^  is  nearly  obsolete.  He  has 
recently  published  a  work  entitled  the  "  Rudiments  of  Public 
Speaking  and  Debate;  or  Hints  on  the  application  of  .Logic." 
The  attempt  to  instill  tlte  virus  of  irrelig^on  into  the  public  mind 
through  the  pages  of  works  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric  and  History 
needs  to  be  watched.  Mill's  Logic  led  off  in  this  atratagera. 
Holyoke'a  book  has  been  reprinted  in  New  York;  but  caxMit 
emptor. 

"Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  work  to  be  pablished  in  five  volumes  by  Dr.  Hook.  The 
first  volome  is  out ;  and  combines  with  the  biogr^hy  of  the  arch- 
bishops, a  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  progress  from 
age  to  age. 

The  last  Bampton  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hessey,  on 
*'  Sunday,  its  Origin,  History,  and  present  obligation."  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  superficial  luid  insufficient.  When 
shall  we  have  a  thorough,  learned,  and  exhaustive  freatise  on  ^e 
Lord's  Day,  from  the  point  of  view  tak«L  by  the  Scriptures  uul 
by  the  Westminster  Standards  as  w^  ?  E.  P.  H. 
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THIOLOQT. 

Htfl  Proper  Samm  of  the  Old  TeBtement,  WTasged  alphabeti- 
cally from  the  original  text,  with  Blstorical  and  C^eographical  B- 
InstrationB :  for  the  ose  of  Hebrew  Students,  Sohool-maBters,  and 
Teachers,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  2TameB 
in  the  New  Teetament.  Ediobnrgh :  1861.  The  anthoreie,  a  lady, 
acknowledges  being  asnsted  by  Baron  Ton  Boneen  and  some  of 
hifl  learned  Qennan  friends  in  the  ezplaaation  of  the  moat  diffi- 
onlt  words,  sneh  as  the  proper  names  of  foreign  origin,  Egyptian, 
AflByrian  and  Babylonian ;  and  has  combined  the  results  of  the 
latest  discoTerieB. 

Egyptian  Chronicles ;  with  a  Harmony  of  Social  and  Egyptian 
Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Aa- 
tiquides.     By  Wm.  Palmer,  M.  A.     2  vols.     London:  1861. 

Die  Propheten  and  ihre  Weissagungen.  Eine  apalogetiach- 
hennenenliBche  Stndie.     Yon  A.  Tbolnok.     London :  1860. 

Das  Erangeliam  des  heiligen  Johannes  erlatitert.  Von  E.  W. 
Hengstenbei^,  Dr.  und  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Berlin.  Erster 
Band.    London:  1861. 

Notice  Bor  la  Collection  dea  Docnments  relalifs  k  la  D^itton 
dn  Dogme  de  1'  Immacnl^  Conception  de  la  Tr^-sainte  Vierge 
qui  sont  conserris  dans  la  Gath4drale  de  Notre-Dame  da  Fny. 
Le  Pay :  1860. 

Histoire  dn  Merreilleax  dans  les  Temps  Modemes.  Par  Looia 
Fignier.  Tome  deaxieme.  La  Baguette  Divinatoire.  Paris  r  1860. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  with  an  in- 
troduction on  the  Stndy  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Arthm- 
Ferrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Eoolesiastical  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Clmet  Church. 
London:  1861. 

The  Progress  of  Beligions  Thought  as  illustrated  in  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  France ;  being  Essaya  and  Reviewa,  bearing  on 
the  chief  Beligious  Questiona  of  the  Day.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  edited  by  John  R.  Beard,  D.  D.  London:  1861. 
Among  the  articles  in  this  Tolume  are  the  following:  "Yiews 
and  Aims,"  and  two  others,  by  M.  Cotani,  pastor  at  Btrssburg 
snd  editor  of  the  "  Revue  de  Th^logie ; "  "  Modem  Materialism 
and  its  Causes,"  by  Prof.  Scholten;  three  by  M.  IWrille,  "The 
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Ftatnre  Life,  a  Ciitiqae  of  ilie  Okvpter  tliereoii  is  the  Dagmaiik 
df  8»nu«,"  "  lie  Antkori^  of  /es»  Chrirt,"  «nd  the  other  at- 
tempting •  reoon<ali»tiOii  of  B«ligiott  ud  Suenoe  on  Ae  ffonad 
of  Hietorj;  '*0f  the  ITotion  of  Kewlstion,"  hj  H.  Qroti,  pM- 
tw  at  Kisnee;  %  Bk«t«h  of  "John  Ctina,"  bjr  finett  IUm>; 
■td  four  wtiiiM  by  Ber.  Sdmvad  S(di£rer,  formerly  ProEBBiOr 
«f  Tbeok^  in  the  Unirersity  of  GenoT* :  1.  "  Thedogieal  Cok- 
ftmtioaa,"  2.  "  The  Sbntto  of  dw  Kew  Testament,"  3.  *'  What 
the  BiUe  ii,"  4.  "The  MiraolM  of  JeeoB  Ghiut." 

Ob  the  Origin  and  Ondibili^  of  the  Four  Qoap^  By  P.  W. 
Perfitt    London :  1861. 

The  Facto  of  Ae  Fear  Ooepels.  An  EaMy.  By  EMbrie 
SMbohm.    London:  1861. 

IhutatMB  Hiiaonary  Papera,  oonaisting  of^  1.  Hie  Bcdigiow 
Oonditun  of  (he  People.  By  Qeoige  Beaomont.  2.  How  to 
make  Unitariaa  ChriatiKiity  jvoduoe  its  dne  Effect  on  the  Paib- 
Ue  Mind.  By  J.  G.  Street.  &.  UaitarianiBm,  its  Miflst<m  and  ito 
HisBionarieB.     By  William  Binns.     London  :  1861. 

The  Vedas :  Opinions  of  their  Anthors,  and  of  later  btdian 
Writers,  in  Begsrd  to  their  Origin,  In^ratioD  and  Antilunity : 
bnng  Fart  IZL  of  Original  Sanskrit  Texts  on  the  Oripn  and  ^a- 
tffej  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  InstitationB.  Ool- 
leoted,  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  by  remarks,  cUel^ 
for  Hit  use  of  Stodeots  and  others  in  In^a,  by  J.  Moir,  D.  C.  L., 
hrte  of  Ae  Bengal  Ctril  Swrioe.    Edinbnr^ :  1861. 

The  Prorldenoe  of  God  manifested  in  Natural  Law.  By  Jt^ 
Dinoanson,  M.  D.    London :  1861. 

The  Contrasts  of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Sys- 
tems ;  or,  Nine  Sermons  preaa^ied  before  the  University  of  Oz- 
tarA  on  rarioos  Oooasioni.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  Ae. 
London :  1861. 

Among  the  latest  English  works  are :  — An  Exposition  of  ths 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  8  vols.,  by  Ker.  I.  Fawcett ;  The  Anthw- 
i^  of  the  Scriptures,  by  J.  Pend&l;  and  B«cent  RecollectionB 
of  the  Anglo-American  Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  by  an  fing> 
lish  Layman,  in  2  vols.  R.  H,  C. 

HUTOBV,  BIoaRAPHT  AKD  TEATKL6. 

liotioe  nr  la  Golonie  da  S£o^aI  et  snr  les  Fays  qni  •<ait  en 
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MtetioD  STM  elle.  Par  H.  D.  TudhaHbe,  oolood  da  gfcie. 
Paris:  1860. 

Gm^  ia  S6a6gil,  de  la  Fal^m4  et  de  I»  QwbM:  PreM^  Knu 
la  direction  de  M.  Faidherbe,  par  le  baroa  Brouard  d«  Oorbig- 
■7.     Faria:  18S1. 

PonillftB  k  Carthage.  Anx  fimia  et  boos  la  direetimi  de  M. 
BmI£,  Membre  de  I'lnrtitDt.    Parii:  1861. 

Cartliagfl  and  ber  Remains ;  being  an  aoeotmt  of  the  BxeaTk- 
tieuB  and  Researches  on  the  lite  of  the  Phceiueian  MetnqtoUi  in 
Africa  and  other  adjacent  places.  Condaoted  nader  Ae  anspioH 
of  Bet  Majesty's  GoremmenL  By  I>r.  N.  Davis,  F.  R.  e.  &,  Ae. 
London :  1661. 

f^Tob  and  Adrentnret  of  the  Rer.  Joseph  Wol^  D.  D.,  LL.  I>., 
Vlear  of  Oe  Brewers  near  Taonton,  and  Late  MinioBary  to  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  in  Persia,  &c.     London :  1860. 

The  Russians  on  the  Amur ;  History  of  DiscoTery,  Oonqneit, 
and  Golontsation,  np  to  the  Treaty  of  Peking  in  1960 :  with  a  d»- 
tailed  description  of  the  Ooaatry,  its  Inhabitants,  Prodaetiom 
and  Commercial  Capsbilitjes,  together  viUi  Personal  Acoonnts 
of  Russian  TraTelers.  By  B.  6.  RaTeoitein,  F.  Q.  S.,  Comap. 
F.  G.  8.,  Fruikfiirt.    London :  1891. 

Japan,  the  Amoor  Rirer,  and  the  Paetfio;  'with  Notioes  of 
other  naees :  comprised  in  a  Voyage  of  CSrcanmaTigation  in  the 
Lnperial  Rnssian  Corvette  "  Rynds,'.'  in  1868-60.  By  Heniy 
Arthur  TiUey.    London :  1861. 

L'  Luinrreotion  Chinoise,  son  Origine  et  ses  Progr^  Paris : 
1861. 

Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  iacladiiig  some  stay 
in  the  Lebanon,  at  Palmyra,  and  in  Western  Turkey.  By  BmDy 
A.  Beaufort    2  toIs.    London  :  1861. 
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Art.  IX.  — CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  —  (fildat  Sabnaniu.  The  Se/omud  Potior ;  showing  the  Nitvie  of 
the  PaBtonl  Work,  eipeoi&lly  in  private  iiutractioD  and  cateohimng ; 
witb  open  confeseion  of  oar  too  open  nns.  By  Rev.  Bichabd  Bax- 
RB.    8ra.  pp.  660.    New  York :   Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  I860. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  this  work  wae 
prepared :  and  it  has  been  in  constant  circulation  through  Aat 
whole  period :  although  in  theae  last  days  its  asefnlness  has  been 
increasing.  The  pnbliaherg  have  done  well  in  putting  the  work 
into  a  large  legible  type,  upon  firm  white  paper,  and  in  substan- 
tial binding :  so  that  oar  old  ministers  and  people  may  be  able 
to  read  it  with  real  comfort.  Ko  minister  of  the  word  can  read  thia 
book  withoQt  beiDg  quickened  in  the  divine  life,  and  in  his  par- 
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pM*  to  nikk*  thfl  Mlntiom  of  itiuMn  the  greftt  eid  <rf  Ids  nin- 
tBtry.  ITo  jwiimto  Ckristikn  omi  penuo  It  wilboat  guniDg  a  tn« 
inrigbt  into  die  diffiooMea  of  the  pastoral  work ;  and  eonoeiTU^ 
a  wamw  ■ympathy  for  fail  paato.  It  16  •  matter  of  oommon 
AbMnratioo  in  tbm  Home  of  CM  tJut  faiihfiil  preadbing  to  tbe 
ia^^tent  is  adapted  to  qoidcoi  ths  laints  la  tke  dhine  life;  and 
en  1^  other  handg  plain  dealing  with  the  people  of  God  not  an- 
frflquntij  awakens  the  in^nitont.  For  similar  reasoDs  snoh  a 
haak  as  the  Reformed  Pastor  may  be  pat  iiUo  Urn  hands  of  the 
nding  dders,  deacona  and  brethren  with  the  best  results  npon 
Aeir  ^iritsalitf  and  their  seal  in  the  work  of  saving  men. 

E.P.  H. 


i.—  A»E>fedtim<^theJb>oiio/AxU»iaiie$.  B;  the Ber.  Chablib 
BWDOBS,  H.  A^  BeoloT  oF  Hintoa  ld[artell,  Doiwt  12mo.  pp.  389. 
New  Tork :  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1860. 

It  is  related  of  an  onineot  biblical  teacher  still  living,  that  on 
being  asked,  "  What  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  FsalttiB,"  his 
c^y  was,  **  There  is  no  best."  The  same  remark  might  be  ^> 
plied  to  the  extant  expositions  of  the  Book  of  £calesiastes. 
Among  those  who  hare  labored  upon  it  are  Jerome  and  the  two 
€h«geries,  among  the  Fathers ;  Lnther,  Meroier,  Grotins  and  Le 
Qero,  among  the  older  Frotostant  intorpretars  ;  Umbreit,  Rosen- 
mailer,  Knebel,  Hitiig,  Heiligstedt,  Eeil,  Yaihinger  and  Stuart 
among  the  more  recent  soholus :  —  and  yet  the  bett  commentuy 
remains  to  be  written.  Some  of  these  writers  have  lost  their  labor, 
frmn  their  failnre  to  i^prehend  the  Btmctare  or  argument  of  the 
book.  Grotina  supposed  it  to  be  without  any  coherent  plan,  and 
to  ooosist  mainly  of  misoeilaneons  obserrations,  often  contradic- 
tory, upon  the  condition  of  man  on  earth.  Others  regard  it  as 
the  report  of  a  discussion  on  haman  happiness,  held  in  an  assem- 
bly of  which  Solomon  was  the  presiding  officer.  And  yet  others 
wppose  it  to  be  a  dialogue  between  a  discontented  skeptic  and 
«■  ezperiesced  sage ;  or  a  representation  of  the  varying  and  oa- 
priuons  modes  of  a  sin^  mind. 
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Ifot  less  diverse  have  been  the  jadgmente  of  the  erities  in  reA- 
pect  of  the  plui  and  object  of  the  book.  One  finda  in  it  the  doe- 
bine  of  fatalism  —  of  a  fixed  and  remoraeleBR  decree  which  con- 
signed mm  to  perpetnal  labor  «id  toil  ending  in  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  Another  gives  to  it  tibe  Bpicorean  Benee  — 
u  if  its  anthor  had  taught  that  sensnal  pleaanre  is  man's  highest 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome  found  in  it  an  argument  tor 
nonasticism  and  self-mortificatioa.  Some  sappose  the  chief  doc- 
trine of  the  book  to  be  the  fhtare  state  and  the  final  judgment : 
while  others,  as  Knobel,  deny  that  the  author  bad  any  fixed  per- 
Buasion  of  die  reality  of  either  a  future  state  oc  a  day  of  judg- 
ment; to  this  end  rejecting  as  spurious  ch.  xii:  9—14.  Such  are 
the  vagaries  of  the  haman  mind,  when  not  taught  of  God,  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture ;  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  the  spirit 
of  Ecclesiastes  is  that  of  the  Fatalist,  the  Skeptic,  the  Epicurean, 
Ae  Anchorite,  the  Free  Thinker,  or  the  Free  Lover. 

Among  judicious  and  orthodox  critics  the  judgment  is  unaoi- 
mons,  that  the  book  is  written  upon  a  preconceived  and  coh««nt 
plan,  and  that  it  concludes  also,  with  wonderful  directness  and 
power,  to  the  truths  revealed  in  other  portions  of  the  inspired 
and  infallible  Word.  There  is  likewise  a  ssbstantial  agreement 
uuoQg  them  as  to  the  theme  of  the  work.  Prof.  Staart  states  it 
thus:  *'The  vanity  and  nothingness  of  all  earthly  efforts,  pur- 
suits and  objects."  Mr.  Bridges  thinks  &e  purpose  of  the  writer 
is  "to  bring  out  into  clear  view  the  chief  good— &e  true  happi- 
ness of  man;  in  ahat  U  doet  not  eontitt  —  not  in  the  wisdom, 
pleasures,  honors,  and  riches  of  this  world ;  in  wJuU  it  cloet  eon- 
ai^ — the  enjoyment  and  service  of  God."  Hengstenberg  says: 
'*To  farther  the  fear  of  God  and  life  in  Him  is  the  great  purpose 
of  the  writer  in  all  that  he  advances.'*  But  the  Preacher  turn- 
self  states  his  theme  better  than  any  of  his  commentators.  Sin 
starting  point  (  at  i ;  2  )  is  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  aaith  the  Preacher, 
vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity."  His  conclusion  (xii:  18)  is: 
"Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

^e  work  of  Mr.  Bridges  is  not  a  critical  and  learned  com- 
mentary ;  but  the  author  has  made  himself  in  a  good  degree  b- 
miliar  with  the  best  learning  on  the  subject,  and  funushes  hfi 
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nkdtt*  nitk  tfaa  fimitt  af  Us  readinc.  He  1im  gtre*  ^eoial  ut- 
tentioB  to  Hm  pmctioal  bearings  of  tlie  book,  utd  hu  prepajrad  • 
Tolane  which  caAwrt  &ul  to  b«  luefiil  to  dk«  careful  leadtt*.  Hit 
observations  on  di£Geult  passages  are  generally  judicioas;  and  tb« 
general  tone  of  hie  work  is  admiraUe.  E.  P.  H. 


S.  —  AiUm  a»d  hu  Tima.  By  Jobit  M.  Lowkt,  D.  D^  aaAor  of 
"  Esther  and  her  tiro« ;  "  Pastor  of  the  Pint  Praabyteriaa  Ghwoh, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pab< 
UcatioB.    pp.  291.     18«. 

"  The  Babstanoe,"  the  auUier  tells  us,  "  of  lectnrea  girea  to 
the  congregation  of  which  he  ia  pastor."  It  was  designed,  thwe- 
fiure,  £»■  popular  instruction.  Both  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
topics  of  the  aubject  are  free!;  discusBed.  The  volame  is  char- 
acterized bj  a  roTOTence  for  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of 
God,  true  piincipIeB  of  interpretation,  and  sound  doctrine.  Iti 
pablication  is  more  than  justified  by  die  great,  and  v«  think 
deplorable,  lack  of  pulpit  instruction  on  these  Old  Testament 

A. 


4.  —  True  Manhood :  its  Natnre,  Foundation,  and  Development.  A 
book  for  young  men.  By  William  Landxlb,  miniiter  of  Begent'a 
Park  Chapel,  London.  Kew  York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers.  1861. 
pp.  260. 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  it  is 
"composed  to  a  oonuderable  extent  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
Ajithor  to  Tonng  Men's  Associations  in  various  parts  of  the 
oonntrj."  We  think  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The 
style  is  bold  and  diroctf  the  tone  that  of  earnestness  and  fideli- 
ty ;  there  is  a  hearty  ap|ffeciatio9  of  what  ia  truly  noble,  and  k 
hearty  contempt  for  all  that  is  merely  conventional.  What  v* 
most  admire  is  the  prominence  given  to  Religion,  and  the  fwce 
with  which  its  claims  are  pressed,  and  yet  in  snch  a  manner  t» 
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«a  Mwedy  be  nffiiMi  i  n  to  uy  ingsiuiOBf  rMder,  fcowerer  dw- 
tttato  JuoMlf  of  tbe  ipirit  of  pi«^.  We  hewtflj  eonsMtd  it  to 
tlkOM  tar  wIkmo  benefit  it  if  i^tedallj  dengned.  f.  t- 


6.  —  Memoir  of  thi  Life  amd  Brief  Mimiiinf  of  (Ke  Reo.  David  Smtde- 
mam,  VLteatTiMTj  to  CIiitUL  By  the  Ber.  Ahduew  A.  Bonak,  an- 
thor  of  tlie  "  Henoir  of  Ber.  R.  H.  HcChejM,"  tus.  New  York  : 
Sebert  Cuter  k  Brotben.     1861.    pp.  313. 

Id  this  Tobune  v«  b»re  an  Mconnt  of  die  Hfe  tX  one  who,  st 
the  earl;  age  of  thir^-tvo,  waa  called  amy  from  his  choMti 
Ufe-ToA  among  the  heathen.  Bat  brief  as  hia  life  iraa,  it  was  not 
irithont  ite  resulta.  The  Tolnme  is  made  ap  of  eztrsetB  from  his 
joonial,  letters,  eesays  and  sermonB,  trith  an  acconnt  of  biB  trar- 
ela,  embraeing  a  visit  to  Rome ;  together  with  the  p«w>nal  rec- 
dlections  of  friends,  and  the  narrative  of  the  anthor.  The  woA 
Bhonld  be  in  the  hands  of  stadents  and  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. Hie  eheerfbl  piety,  laborions  s^  and  spirit  of  nnrescored 
consecration  which  it  exhibits,  are  most  worUty  of  imitation. 
Ber.  Hr.  Bonar  has  been  higlily  favored  in  being  privil^ed  to 
^ve  to  the  Chnrch  »  record  of  two  sach  devoted  men  of  God  as 
Bobert  Hnrray  McCheyne  and  David  Sandeman.  t-  t- 


6.  —  Grapei  of  Etheol;  or  Qleaniogs  from  the  Land  of  Promise.    Bj 
,       John  R.  Haodutt,  D.  D.,  anUior  of  "  Homing  and  Night  Watebea," 
"  Hemori«s  of  Bethany,"  Ac.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothers. 
1861.    pp.276. 

The  character  of  this  delightfbl  little  work  may  be  inferred 
from  its  words  of  dedication  :  "This  little  rolnme  is  deiUc^ed 
to  one  whose  calm  snbmiasion  to  the  hand  of  God  nnder  a  lin- 
gering sickness,  and  her  bright  hope  of  '  a  better  conntry,'  where 
"the  inhabitant  Bhall  no  more  say,  I  am  sick,'  have  inspired  not 
a  few  of  ite  thonghte  and  mosings."  It  is  composed  of  Uiirtf- 
one  meditstions  on  Bubjocts  pertaining  to  t^e  heavenly  vorld :  a 
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fSnr  dnatdrs  of  "Grapes  gRthered  by  Futh  and  Hope,  the  tiro 
spies  from  the  trne  Cuiaui,"  for  the  comfort  sud  eapport  of 
God's  Baffering  people.  It  is  fall  of  Ute  consoIatioiiB  of  the  Gos- 
pel, t-  t. 


7. — Atmalt  of  the  Sttaud.  By  the  Aathor  of  "  Haete  to  the  ReB- 
ooe."  With  a  Fre&oe  bj  Ber.  Chablss  E.  L.  Wiohthan.  New 
Terk:  Robert  Carter  ft  Brothera.   1861.    pp.  263. 

The  writer  of  this  volimie  is  the  wife  of  the  clergyman  whose 
name  is  g^ven  in  the  Utie  page.  It  oontains  a  record  of  her  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence,  which  she  prosecuted  with 
much  eameBtnees  and  self-denial,  and  a  good  degree  of  snccesB, 
in  her  husband's  parish  in  Shrewsbary,  England.  The  book  is 
written  in  an  interesting  style;  giving  mostly,  in  the  language 
of  the  parties,  a  record  of  the  conversationa  held  in  furtherance 
of  her  object.  This  dramatic  form  makes  it  a  very  readable 
book.  The  laborer  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  will  find  a  potent 
aaxiliary.  We  were  glad  to  find  the  following  declaration  — 
"We  do  not  care  to  establish  Total  Abstinence  Societies  as  an 
md;  that  is  not  our  object  We  want  to  bring  tinnerg  to  Cheibt." 
Would  that  labors  for  Moral  Reform  were  always  conducted  in 
this  spirit,  and  with  this  aim !  \.  f. 


8.  —  The  Qo^l  Mutiitry :  iu  a  series  of  letters  from  a  Father  to  his 
Sons.  By  the  Rev.  Wh.  S.  White,  D.  D.,  Lexington,  Va.  Presby- 
terian Board  of  PnblicatioD,    pp.  204. 

In  this  little  rolnme,  which  may  be  read  in  an  hour  or  two, 
the  Theological  Student,  or  yoong  minister,  may  find  counsels  and 
directionB  of  the  utmost  value  to  him.  These  letters  "  were  ac- 
tually written,"  saya  the  author,  "  to  one  son  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  another  just  entering  upon  that  work."  They 
have,  therefore,  all  the  point,  earnestness,  and  practical  wisdom, 
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lAiA  patenml  aolicitade,  ftdded  to  bmI  for  tbe  glory  of  Qtt,  ani 
loDg  aad  faithful  serrice  in  the  minutry  of  dw  Qoipel,  oaa  iM- 
ptrt.    Tbey  are  worthy  of  a  cu^bI  penuaL  \.  t- 


9.  —  Eeavenfy  WatclM>ord$ :  ot  PromisM  UtA  Connteiugiis.    Bj  L.  B. 
J.    Pretbyterian  Board  of  Pnblication.    pp-  126. 

ThiB  Tolnme  consista  munly  of  texts  of  Soriplore  wmngei 
ander  different  heads,  ^ese  are  set  fordi  under  the  deeignMion 
of  "Promise,"  " Connteraign,"  "Proof," — Ae  first  being  God's 
Toice  speaking  to  the  soul ;  the  second,  the  Toioe  of  the  sool  ex- 
pressing, in  Scriptural  language,  its  feelings,  wishes,  &«.;  the 
third,  tike  assurance  that  the  promise  will  be  fnl^ed,  in  die  ease 
of  an  wh6  have  this  "  oonntenugn."  The  work  ia  intended  for 
the  closet,  aa  a  help  to  private  devotioa  and  self-exsminatiMi. 
t.  t- 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECHITEfi. 

Tfa*  TvmAm  Tetehing :  A  Pimcdo*!  View  of  tha  RaUlionj  aad  Dvtiia  af  tha 
Snodaj  8«h<ral  Teaeher.  By  the  Author  of  "TIu  Teaoher  Taught."  Phlladel- 
pUa :  Amariean  Sandaj  Sobool  Uaion.  {AnoiBDaU  ;  Om.  Croaby.  IHL  I^aa. 
pp.871. 

The  lUwk.  With  an  IntrodnMioii  ty  Bar.  Hanrr  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.  FhU- 
adelphia  :  Amerioan  Sunday  School  Dnioii.  CinelBaatl :  Oaorfo  Cn^Htf.  ISM. 
12Dra.     fp.  8A4. 

The  Yoang  Organ li t ;  or  the  Hietor*  of  Abel  Qray.  By  the  Anlhorof  "Beat 
for  the  Wearj,"  "  The  Silk-Winder,''  &e.  miadelpUa '.  AuariBaa  BnaOmf 
Sohool  Union.    Cincinnati  :  Geo.  Croabj.     1861.    IBmo.    |i|>.  SOS. 

The  Oospel  Hiniitr;  :  in  a  Serial  of  Letlara  flrom  a  Father  to  hli  Bona.  By 
BeT.  Wm.  S.  Whiu,  D.  D.,  Lexington,  Ta.  PhUadalphta :  Preabjterian  Board 
of  Publioation.     1S61.     ISmo.    pp.  2M. 

Adam  and  Me  Timei.  Bj  Ber.  John  M.  LowTj,  D.  D,  Aathor  of  "BBthor  aad 
her  I'imae,"  Factor  of  the  111  PretbTtarian  Churdi,  Fort  WaToe,  Indiana. 
Philadelphia  :  PreibyUrian  Board-of  PublloaUon.     1861 .     12mo.    pp.  m. 

HeaTenlj  Watehworda ;  or  Fromiaea  and  ConatanigB*.  By  L.  B.  J.  lUla- 
delpbia  :  Preabyterian  Board  of  Publioation.    1661.     ISmo.    m.  12&. 

The  Child's  Pilgrim's  Progress  :  ParU  1st  and  2nd.  Fhlladafphia  :  Preibj- 
terlan  Board  of  Publication.     1861. 

Henij  Burney,  or  a  Talk  about  Angels.  By  lira,  a  A.  Bradahaw.  PhUadal- 
phia  :  Preabyteriaa  Board  of  Publication.     1861. 

Traeta  :  No.  244-260.  Also,  Tracta  :  Soldier's  Seriea,  120  frnget.  FUlaM- 
pfaia  :  Presbyteriaa  Board  of  Publieation.     1861. 

Soldier'a  Health.  By  Dr.  W.  V.  Hall,  Author  of  "ConsumpUon,"  "Bleap," 
to.    New  Tork  :  H.  B.  Frioe.     1861.    Pamphlet  Idmo.    pp.  ITS. 

Health  and  Diseaaa  ;  A  Book  for  the  People.  By  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  Editor  ot 
"  Hall's  Journal  of  Health,"  and  Author  of  "Bronehilis  and  Kindred  Diaeasa^' 
ka.   8d  Edition,    {few  Tork  :  Pabliabed  bgr  tha  father.   ISaa   Itma.  jf-  >"- 
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WHEELEB  &  WILSON'S 

SE'WII^G    MACHINES, 

NOW,  AS  EVSB,  IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 
PRICES   JUST    REDUCED. 

Sewing-Machine  Awards  by  the  American  Instftate,  N.  "t.,  1859-60. 

Wo  would  uk  the  earnealand  candid  *tt«Dtion  o*"  •'—  -"-- 

public,  and  M/MddUy  of  that  public  more  Immediate];  [ 
MDted  b;  the  Danville  Review,  to  the  following  Hac 
natiDg  award  of  the  intelligent  Conunittee  on  Sc 
Machines  of  ibe  American  Institute ; 

The  Hochinea  are  amng«l  according  to  the  etitch  i 
and  the  purpose  to  which  the  machine  is  to  b-^  applie 
four  clsBsea — First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  ;  a  clas! 
lion  indicating  the  order  of  importance  and  uEierulnnia 

Clusi  First  includes  tbe  Sliuttle  or  Lock-Stitcli  Ma 
for  fumilj  vft,  and  for  manufactures  in  the  same  ran 
purpose  and  material.    The  Committee  asui^  to  this 

the  highest  rank  on  aooount  of  the  f'ortirili/,  jwrnioii  , 

b< auly,  tad  gtnrral  dairabUneii  of  Iht  tliUhing  alien  ' 

and  ihf  leiile  range  of  iU  applieatum.     At  the  head  ol 

cln.<s  thej  place  the  Whtelcr  k  WilBOn  Machine,  the  uni/DrRi  aiearil  lor  Mi*  Uachlne  wherern 
it  has  been  eibibited  in  competition  in  all  parts  of  the  conntr; . 

Class  Second  inciudea  the  Shuttle  or  Lock-Stilch  Machines  for  heavy  manufactoring  pm- 

Class  Tliiid  includes  the  DoubU  Thread  Chain-Stleh  Machines.  The  Committee  object  to 
the  itilch  made  b;  these,  as  it  requires  more  ihiitHd  (ban  anj  other  stitch,  and  leaves  a  rid^ 
projecting  from  one  lude  of  the  seam,  which,  in  'he  Committee's  oRinion.  must  dsiuIIj  impiir 
the  durabilitir  of  the  seam,  and  the  value  and  durability  of  the  gnrmmte,  or  other  maogt'ic- 
tures  pnt  together  with  it,  though  same  a'  tie  tnachinei  making  this  stitch  can  be  used  raj 
well  far  the  plain  line  embTwtrring  purpotei,  an  I  for  garmenta  thut  it  may  be  desirable  to  alier, 
as  the  stitch  may  berasc^  in  tbe  same  manner  as  knUiing--U!Ork .  "  At  the  head  of  this  dial 
the  Cimmiitee  place  the  Graver  k  Bilker  Machine." 

C1bb3  Fourth  includes  the  Sinyle  TJiread  C-ainStitch  Machines,  The  Committee  conaWw 
the  lendmeg  of  this  stitch  to  nvel  to  be  an  objection  so  senous  that  they  refuse  to  recommtod 
the  machine,  making  fur  it  no  reward  or  premium. 

THE  WHEELEB  ft  WILSON  MACHINE 

Still  contiimes  to  hold  the  relative  position  given  It  by  this  award,  which  is  sustained  by  more 
th.iD  one  hundred  Codhtt,  State  nnd  United  States  awnrds,  and  by  all  of  the  leading  religious 
and  secular  juumals  of  the  country,  together  with  ihe  array  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
influential  clergymen,  ladies,  gentlemen,  manufacturers,  and  professional  eeamstreaeea in •!! 

?irti  of  the  United  StatPS,  Europe,  fintish  America,  West  ladies.  Central  and  Suuth  AnuriH, 
urliey,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Awaided  the  highest  premium  at  the  Umtep  St.tfb  Fairs  of  1S58. 185&,  aud  ISGO. 
I'he  stitch  is  alike  on  both  tidti,  leaving  no  chain  or  arooE  on  the  under  side. 
The  sworn  report  to  Ur.  Howe,  to  whim  all  Sewing.Machiueapay  a  licenae,  shows  for  IB&9, 
that 

Wheeler  k  Wilaon  sold 91,305  Machines. 

I.  M   Singer  *  Co 10,953         " 

Grover  A  Baker 111,380 

UrAll  Machine!  warranted  three  years. 

WM.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  AGENTS, 

Pike't  Optra  Bouu,  Cincinnati,  Onio- 
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Art.  I,  —  Imputatwn.  * 


*AnteeedeiU  JmputatioTi,  and  SttprcdaptarioHMm. 
We  cannot  more  approprifttel;  oommence  onr  second  article 
tlian  bj  repeating  &om  the  truly  derout  and  learned  Parens,  the 
following  remark ; 

"  I  confidently  affirm  that  the  larger  portion  of  anoient  hereBiea,  as 
wall  OB  of  the  present  dJBsensioDs  in  the  Church,  have  ariaen  piiucipally 
from  this  caoae,  that  Counoila,  and  Bishops,  and  Doctors  of  die  Church 
have,  without  an;  disarimioation,  put  forth  aa  arUcles  of  the  Catholic 
faith  whatever  dogmas  of  the  Schools  and  UniversitieB  they  pleased  j 
and  imposed  the  belief  of  them  upon  the  conscience  as  equally  neces- 
sary to  eaWation ;  while  they  too  readily  denounced  as  heretical  or 
Bchismatical  every  departure  from  the  cnstomary  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures."  t 

*  Publiilied  with  soma  refereuoe  to  the  tractates  enumerated  in  the  note  at 
tke  beginning  of  Our  former  krtiolo.    See  DatnnOe  Beviof,  Sept.,  1861,  p.  S90. 

T  The  original  is  here  appended,  for  the  force  of  the  psBsage  can  soercelj  be 
pveeerred  in  translation  :  "Anilm  eniro  cooSnnare.  raijorein  tam  veteram 
haresinm,  quam  praientium  dissidiorum  partem,  in  Eccleaia,  hino  pnecipud 
natam  faitte  et  eoee,  qnod  Conollik,  Eplseopi,  ]>DGtorefl  Ecelesise  nallo  discrim- 
ino  quEBTii  Scholamm  dogmata  et  CaUiedrarum  placita  pro  articnlis  Fidel 
Catholicce  renditamnt,  pariqne  ad  lalntcm  neceaaitate  oredenda  coneoientiis 
inpoiueruDt,  ex  qnavig  Terd  Scriptnranun  interpretationU  dlBcrenantia  nifflia 
AwiU  hBreses  tbI  schismata  ftoemnt."     Trmici,  oap.  IT, 

VOL.  I.— HO.  4.  1 
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654  IHPUTATI05.  \Pwi., 

Similar  asseveratioDS  hare  been  freqaently  made  b;  mea  of 
loose  dieology,  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  their  rejection  of  funda- 
mental tmth  or  for  tbe  adrocac;  of  the  worst  heresies ;  bat  Bach 
proceedings  are  a  misapplication  of  tbe  facts  referred  to.  Those 
facts  are  unquestionable.  And  no  one  who  hae  an;  knowledge  of 
the  venerable,  and  illnstrions,  and  eminently  conservatiTe  divine 
of  the  Palatinate,  could  entertain  the  supposition  that  he  wonld 
have  thus  adverted  to  them  withoat  reason. 

We  hare  already  stated,  that  during  the  early  period  of  the 
Beformatioo,  and  before  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  specu- 
lative theology  of  tbe  Churob  had  been  definitely  traced,  ( if  we 
may  so  speak,)  to  the  terminiu  i  quo,  and  the  terminiu  ad  quan, 
the  influence  of  philosophy  was  allowed  to  operate  even  in  se- 
lecting the  stand-points  from  which  to  combat  the  deadly  errors 
with  which  the  Church  found  bereelf  every  where  environed.  And 
as  regards  the  subject  now  under  diacusBion,  (and  its  manifold 
relations  to  divine  truth, )  some  assumed  that  the  infinite  and  on- 
controlled  will  of  God  was  the  point  &om  which  the  whole  should 
be  explicated;  and  others,  that  GoA'b  immutable  justice  was  the 
only  proper  stand-point ;  while  a  third  class  could  see  no  propri- 
ety in  attempting  to  follow  out  any  such  distinctioD,  or  in  re- 
garding those  points  of  eiplication  as  in  any  way  aDtagoDistic; 
and  they  attempt  to  reason  alike  from  both.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
most  important  sense  in  which  this  position  may  be  pronounced 
the  true  one ;  for  the  will  of  God  can  never  be  in  conflict  with 
His  justice :  and  vice  vena.  The  principle,  however,  is  not  true 
as  it  was  then  made  to  apply,  as  will  be  shown  presently.  *    Bat 

*  Tht  gronnd  of  tUi  prooedim  wu  an  iniuffloient  appr««lalion  of  (he  diffir- 
WiM  b«tweia  the  prinsiples  liiTolT«d  in  the  qneaUon,  Whethttr  th*  objects  of 
the  deereo  of  repTot»tion  wore  t«  be  eoncidorod  m  alroady  oreated,  fklleu,  and 
corrupt,  or  u  nncreated  and  auMlen.  Tho  Idea,  loTOlTOd  ai  it  waa  in  th«  in- 
t«nninabta  togK  of  the  miatj  metaphjiiee  of  Mholaatiotam,  doea  not  appear  at 
the  onUet  to  hare  preeentod  itaelf  rery  olearlj  to  the  mlndi  of  lone  of  the  B*- 
fbrmen  ;  andthej  flnallj  began  to  phiiosophtie  opou  It  afUr  the  manner  of  the 
Schoolmen.  The  sobtequent  dieouaeion,  hoireTer,  made  tha  differeoct^  u  weU 
M  tbe  vital  Importanae  of  the  diatinotion,  perfectlj  clear.  Reprobation  viewed 
from  the  BuprKlapiarlan  itand-point,  inTolrea  the  creation  of  tbe  Eeprobate  — 
Utat  the;  may  be  damned  in  order  to  ehow  ft>rth  the  power  and  MTSritj  of 
Qod.  And  at  this  lleir  creation,  andinehadtipoaalof  theni,«>nld  notof  codtm 
In  leforred  to  the  Juatlct  oi  moral  natnie  of  Ocd,  it  wae  reCBired  t«  hii  wilL 
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this  last  cl&u  of  divines  asamned  it  in  relation  to  the  thett  ezist- 
ing  discoBsion ;  and  heaoe,  ti|»on  a  more  fall  development  of  the 
two  sjatems  which  were  thus  elaborated,  and  on  h  more  rigid 
analyaia  of  them  in  after  years,  it  became  aomevhat  difficnlt  to 
assign  to  each  theologians  a  definite  position  in  relation  hereto. 
Of  this  class  were  Calvin,  Ursinns,  Parens,  Da&sens  and  others. 
And  to  illustrate  by  a  single  instance  the  poaition  which  they  in 
general  seem  to  oconpy,  we  may  refer  to  die  fact  that  die  Remon- 
strants in  their  Confemo,  (anno  1618,)  cap.  5.  sect  7,  (see  mar- 
jpn,)  charge  snpralapsariamBm  upon  Calvin:  Whereupon  the 
four  Leyden  Profeaeore  in  their  Otntura,  containing  a  reply  to 
the  Confesaion,  pronounce  the  charge  a  calumny.  But  Episoo- 
piuB  in  hia  Apologia  pro  Confetnime,  pp.  62-^8,  (vrritten  after 
hia  return  from  banishment,  and  pnbliahed  in  1630,)  reiterates 
the  charge ;  and  after  quoting  eomewbat  from  Calvin,  proceeds  to 
prove  that  Beia  was  a  supralapsarian,  which  nobody  ever  denied. 
Here  Uie  matter  would  probably  have  ended.  But  Dr.  Twisse^ 
(subsequently  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Aaaembly,)  being 
a  strong  anpralapsarian  and  having  too  high  an  opinion  of  Cal- 
vin to  doubt  that  he  too  ought  to  be  one,  brought  all  the  resourcea 
of  his  lecuning  and  aingulorly  subtle  intellect  to  anatain  the  po- 
sition assumed  by  Episcopius.  These,  however,  were  the  excep- 
tions ;  for  the  concurrent  and  settled  conviction  of  the  intelligent 
in  the  theological  world  has  long  been,  that  the  matured  viewa 
of  Calvin  were  like  those  of  Aogastiue,  infrslapsarian.  *    And 

But  tbe  Tn^alapBuriaii  sUnd-point  conlemplktSB  man  u  fsllBii,  oomipt  fttid 
eoDdemncd ;  from  irhicb  corrupt  masi  Ood,  of  bis  mere  good  pleksnre  nnd  will 
and  without  any  foresight  of  fliilb  and  good  works,  felMta  the  obJeetB  of  hts 
inercj,  and  leares  the  rest  to  perish  as  tl»  just  desert  of  their  sin.  And  ao, 
too,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  The  Snpralapgarians  claim  Ibat 
it  is  onlj  immtdiaU;  and  refer  the  tmpulation  of  both  sin  and  lighleousneaa  to 
the  mere  will  and  good  pleasure  of  Qod.  While  the  lafyalapssrians  claim  that 
it  i»  tubjteliii*,  also,  in  relation  to  guilt  or  sin,  and  regards  man  as  already  fallea 
and  corrupt ;  and  hence,  tbat  while  the  imputation  of  rlgbteousneas  ia  gratni- 
tons,  and  the  work  of  diTine  meroj,  the  Imputation  of  sla  Is  the  work  of  di- 
vine Justice  for  gubjectiTe  desert, —  the  sin  of  our  firet  parents  and  onr  aln  In 
them,  or  participation  therein,  being  both  Jnetlj  impnled  to  na  for  eondemna- 
tion.  The7  accept  the  fbcts  in  the  case  on  the  tettlinoD;  of  God  ;  and,  In  gen- 
•ral,  ignore  all  philoiophioal  apeoulaUon  in  relation  to  them. 

*  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  he  strikes  the  great  kejr  note  of  the  systflm 
eaa  leave  no  ground  for  aeriotis  donbt  on  tbe  subject.    In  hli  Opveuta,  p.  7SS, 
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then,  on  the  other  hand,  and  aa  regards  the  doAtrine  of  Original 
Sin,  Boms  of  the  earlier  ReformerB  went  so  far  in  protesting 
against  die  antecedent  impatation  notions  of  those  Papal  theolo- 
goes  vho  followed  Ockham,  and  whose  views  by  clear  implication 
denied  to  God  the  possessiim  of  moral  perfections,  that  thej  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  opposite  extreme.  *  Zoingle,  for  example,  says 
that  Original  Sin  "is  no  sin,  bnt  a  misfortune,  a  rice,  a  distem- 
per ; "  and  he  adds  that  nothing  is  more  weak  or  farther  &om 
iha  sense  of  the  Scriptnres,  than  to  sa;  that  Original  Sin  is  not 
only  a  distemper,  bnt  also  a  crime."  Such  is  his  language  in 
tike  Declaration  on  Original  Sin  sent  to  Francis  I.  And  die  same 
utterances  are  foand  in  the  oorrespondenoe  between  htm  and  (Eco- 
lampadius,  published  at  Basle  in  1536  : 

k«  uja,  "  Que  de  ateolnta  potMtate  nagkstqr  Beholutiei,  dod  iolum  npralia 
Md  etiun  detMlor :  qai»  JiMtitikm  ejiu  >b  Inperio  ieparant."  So  too  P*t«iib, 
on  Pa.  eii :  S7.  "Atema  Dei  Terit&s,  qun  aon  m&gii  cat  mntationi  obaoiift, 
qnim  ipM  Del  BUram  eusntia  esu  natura."  One  great  reaaon  of  tlie  eoufatloa 
laTMpeot  to  tlie  realTlewa  of  CaWin  la  the  Tsiy  oommon  error  of  attrlbnliag 
to  Um  the  Trsotate  againat  Oaatalio,  entitled  Be^atm  «i  CUumaiai  Stiviomt. 
Caatalio,  on  the  merest  preaamplion,  altribotee  it  to  CalTin  :  end  the  Sociniaca 
and  Arminiane  hare  elmpl;  reiterated  the  charge  ;  antil  eran  aDrae  CalTiniats 
IkkTa  beliSTed  It.  See  Torrettin,  Loo.  IX,  Qunit.  IZ,  8e«t,  41.  The  traat,  hoir- 
•Ter,  waa  written  b;  Beta ;  wliiok  being  taken  into  ooDiideratloo,  the  rtrj 
ftnndation  of  the  argoment  prortng  CalTin  a  Supralapiarian  is  awept  awaj. 

*  Oekham,  (  or  Ochamna, )  in  perfect  conBiatenoj  with  theae  Tiewa,  aaja  that 
Original  Bin  ia,  "Staiut  <iliem  ptccati  liiu  atigti«  ciAo  harenle  in  lubii."  To  this 
he  waa  led  b;  his  iapralapsarian  notion  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  words 
sxpreas  preoiselj  Dr.  Hodge'a  dootrine  of  antecedent  imputation  on  the  sania 
Bnlyeat.  Bellarmine,  loo,  opposes  the  doctrine  of  CaWin  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  theae  words  :  "  Itaque  peccalum  in  priors  aignifioalione  unnm  eat 
dnmtaiat  omnium  hominum,  sed  in  Adamo  aotuale  et  personale  in  nobis  origin- 
ale  dioitur.  Solua  enlm  ipse  actuall  Talnotate  illud  eommiait ;  no6u  Ttro  earn- 
municatur  ptrgaterationan  to  motto,  quo  eomnuadcari  poUtt  id  quod  trontUI,  ntminm 
ftr  in^ulalititum."  De  Amiaa.  Ora.,  lib.  5,  cap.  IT.  0pp.,  Tom.  III.  p.  S32  ;  Lej- 
4eii,  1&S8.  These  liews  the  Befonned  Churob,  as  a  body,  except  the  Sopralap- 
asrians,  rejected  troia  the  Bret.  Though  Dr.  Hodge  refers  to  this  very  psaaage 
of  Bellarniiue,KDd  moat  strangely  affirms  that  Turrettln  "quotesitaa  containing 
a  fiill  admisaiou  of  the  doctrint  of  imputation."  (  Princeton  Esaays,  I.,  p.  181. ) 
Dr.  Hodge,  if  the  passage  eipresaes  hie  own  flews,  has  of  course  the  right  to 
lay  ao  ;  bnt  he  had  no  right  to  say  what  he  here  does  respecting  Turrettin. 
The  whole  matter,  howerer,  must  come  up  again  for  a  tHill  eiamination  in  onr 
next  Easay.  The  paaiage  in  Turrettin  to  whioh  Dr  Hodge  ilfera  may  be  fonnd 
iaLo«oXTI.QiWBt,IU.BNt.l&.,  Tom.  n.  pp.  572,  6T8. 
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"  Qoid  breritu  ant  dkriiu  dioi  potoit,  qium  origliule  p«eeatiun  nod 
Mae  peocatnin.  Bed  moibnin.' '  "  Sio  oigo  dioimiiH,  or^iaalem  aontag;toii' 
em  morbam  esse,  nos  peoMtuin ;  quod  p«oesliuii  omn  cnlpft  oonjnnotam 
Mt,  oolpa  vero  ex  eommiBBo  Tel  admiBao  ejus  naseitaT,  qui  fkeinna  desig' 
lumt."  And  still  fuiher  on  he  ssya,  sMtrs  sententia  est,  "  Titinin 
cme  ae  morbnm,  qui  oen  mulota  prinuB  paientibos  inflictna  eet"  pp.  CM, 
56,01. 

And  thus,  as  ia  naoal,  one  eztreme  begot  anoUier. 

We  ahonld  greatly  err,  howeTer,  if  ire  sapposed  that  thoae  of 
either  the  Scholastic  or  Befbrmed  dimes  who  adopted  the  fiin- 
damental  principlea  of  the  system  now  knoira  as  snpraJapaariaa-  , 
ism,  afid  which  bj  the  clearest  implicatioQ  diresta  the  Supreme 
Being  of  all  mon^  attribatea,  were  actuated  hweiu  b;  any  othw 
aim  than  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  SoTereignty  of  God,  and  to 
inonloate  thereby  the  most  devout  and  implicit  obedience  to  hig 
will :  for  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  Morality,  said  tkej,  is 
not  founded  on  immutable  justice,  but  on  the  will.  And  it  may 
be  obeerred  ae  remarkable  that,  while  the  excellent  John  Geraon 
(or  Jaraon)  —  who  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalista  of  which 
Ockbam  waa  founder,  and  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  the  great  antagonist  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  of 
the  Pope — reaaoning  from  this  principle,  oat  led  to  place  religion 
in  devout  feeling ;  Flrotagoras  and  Hobbes — who  both  took  the 
ground  that  right  and  wrong  were  unreal  and  imaginary,  and  had 
DO  basis  in  the  nature  of  things  —  endearored  to  explode  and  de- 
ride ewryikvag  of  religion  hut  the  form.  But  in  illustration  of  the 
resdinesa  of  the  antagonista  of  the  supralapsarians  in  the  Be- 
formed  Church  to  concede  to  them  piety  and  puri^  of  intention, 
we  shall  adduce  here  the  words  of  the  iofralapsarian  Jurieti, 
( already  referred  to, )  which,  taking  all  the  facts  into  considera- 
tion, assumeB  the  aspect  of  the  ludicrous,  at  least,  if  not  of  some- 
thing far  worse.  The  passage  ia  of  use,  also,  aa  containing  a  de- 
lineation of  the  ayatem  itself. 

In  his  AfoU>gyfoT  the  Reformed,  after  having  convicted  Maim- 
bonrg  of  misrepresenting  Calvin,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Besides,  I  say  that  hia  conoluBion  is  wrong,  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  absurd  mud  less  tbeologiosl  than  the  oonsequenoe  whioli  AI. 
MumboBTg  draws  tnm  the  deotrine  of  those  divines,  via.:  That  it  do- 
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tmgs  allOj/tAer  A«  idea  «e  Mffhl  to  Aow  of  Gad,  ami  Uad*  dtre^  ta 
^tReum.  Then  tu  nerer  an;  tbing  Bud  mora  inoQiuidMatelj.  Let 
Ht  Aai<  tM>^  Mi  (A«  wonf  mhm  ;  if  that  doetrut*  dtmroyt  the  idea  tos 
ow^U  to  AoM  of  God,  it  it  beeauee  ii  repretenU  Ood  to  ww  heing  enttlf 
m^vet,  tmdpumthiy  irMoeent  erealum  wilh  everlaitiTig  lonnenlt;  uid 
Utk  is  pTWiwl;  what  H.  Maimbonrg  mauu,  vh«B  he  rajb  that  it  des- 
trojB  the  idea  of  God,  because  the  idea  of  God  implies  the  attribntM 
of  mildoesB,  jnstice,  sad  eqoity.  Bat  how  cao  a  doctriae  which  gives 
OS  the  idea  of  a  severe  and  tyiannical  God,  who  uses  his  authority  with 
the  utmost  rigor,  lead  men  to  Atheism  ?".,.."  It  is  a  foolish  thing  "^ 
to  sa;  that  a  hypothesis  leads  to  Atheism,  when  it  brings  God  into 
every  thing,  makes  him  the  eaose  of  alt  things,  and  the  onlj  aim  of  all 
his  own  actions,  and  raises  him  so  mach  ahov«  his  ereatnrea  as  to  b« 
ahle  to  dispose  of  them  in  snoli  a  manner  ae  seems  to  b«  niQiiit  to  oar* 
nal  r«Bsen.  *  That  opinion  of  the  eujtrali^fMariiKu  ti  so  fa/r  from  Uad- 
img  to  AAoMim,  Aaton  the  etMiraey  itpiaeei  the  Veily  in,  the  highml 
decree  of  cfavation  and  grandetr  that  com  Ae  oonoeived,  ^or  it  doee 
•0  much  debate  the  orealurm  b^are  t&«  Creator,  that  the  Creator,  acoord- 
inff  to  thi»  iifitetn,  ti  botmd  bj/  no  Jam  la  hit  ereaCvret,  but  may  dispose 
of  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  make  them  subservient  to  his  glory  in 
SQch  a  method  as  he  judges  proper,  and  they  have  no  tight  to  contnt- 
diet  him.  I  confess  that  this  opinion  is  liable  to  a  great  many  incoa- 
venlenoes,  and  ti  to  harsh  that  it  cannot  ht  earily  relithed.  And  there- 
fore St.  Augiuline't  hypotheeit  it  tnVAouf  doubl  to  be  preferred  to  it." 
Part  I.,  cap.  19.  pp.  246,  246. 

This,  then,  is  the  system.  Gktd  is  bound  by  no  principles  of 
eternal  and  immutable  justice  in  the  disposition  he  makes  of  his 
(features ;  and  may  of  his  mere  will  or  pleasure  Consign  tlie  in- 
nocent to  everlasting  torments.  And  it  claims  to  thus  place  God 
in  the  highest  degree  of  elevation  that  can  be  conceived.  And 
yet  even  this  ardent  apologist  finds  it  too  harsh  to  be  easily  rel- 
ished ;  and  claims  that  themffh  it  place  God  in  the  h^hett  eonceiv- 
otNe  degree  cf  deoaUM  and  grandeur,  there  is  another  hypothesis 
( and  one,  of  course,  which  does  not  thus  elerate  him, )  which  is, 

*  Csdwortik,  kowcvw,  dOM  nol  hsiitate  t»  olasi  with  Atta^ti  Uiat  wfrale 
Hbool  of  divineB  wbo  maintain  "  that  Ood  aotj  commkod  ■wht.i.  is  etiatctrj  to 
moral  tuIm  ;  that  ha  has  do  Inolination  to  the  good  of  bla  orsaturM;  that  bnKy 
fittOg  ieam am  imutmt  t«ty  fc  lenmt  toremtH ;  ami  that  tihaHerr  aodimwilt,Jtr 
Ihm  tmm  iejtul  bmamt  Be  ■«*« 
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mtkout  douM,  to  be  preferred  to  it,  and  is  mcfre  ewily  relished  I 
Is  this  nonsense,  or  is  it  blMphenij  I 

Kov  as  this  system  has  become  extmsively  incorporated  wi& 
the  Beformed  tbeolog; ;  and  as  some  of  its  fondameatal  princi- 
ples ore,  by  manj  of  the  foes  as  well  M  by  some  of  the  professed 
friends  of  Calvinism,  still  identified  therewitli ;  and  as  the  doctrine 
of  antecedent  impatation  rests  on  those  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  the  arguments  bj  which  its  advocateB  endeavor  to  defend 
it;  it  will  be  timely  to  devote  a  fev  pages  to  as  thorough  an 
■  luialjsiB  of  the  subject  as  vre  can  present  in  lo  brief  a  compass. 

The  doctrines  of  graoe  as  advanced  by  Anguatine,  and  contro- 
Terted  by  Pelagius  *  and  his  foUowers,  gradually  lest  their  hold 
upon  the  Church,  aoidst  its  in(a-eaBing  corraptiona,  until  they 
vere  weU  nigh  lost  sight  of  altogether;  to  such  an  extent,  at 
least,  ^at  when  Godeschaltnis,  in  847,  gave  them  a  fuller  6zpro»- 
lion  than  was  iuaal  in  his  day,t  be  was  at  onoe  condemned  by 
Babantts  Manrus,  the  Mo^ntine  iVrehbishop ;  and  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Mogantu  in  848 ;  as  well  aa  by  bisht^e  Einemams,  Bho- 
tadna,  and  others;  (John  SootuB  I^gena  also  writing  a  book 
against  htm ; )  wid  finally,  by  another  Council  in  849,  he  was  de- 
graded from  the  priesthood,  whipped  with  rods,  and  shut  up  in  a 
monastery  until  released  by  death  in  870.  A  very  few  ventured 
to  apologise  for  him;  but  for  the  time  his  eneffiiea  triumphed, 
though  it  WW  only  for  a  time;  for  in  leas  than  a  century  the 
great  Anselm  arose,  J  thro^h  whom  the  doctrinea  taught  by  An- 
guatine were  revived,  and  again  found  fi^voi  in  the  Latin  Church. 

These  doctrines  were  subsequently  acknowledged  and  taught 
and  oommented  upon  in  a  very  exbaerdinary  manner  by  Tbomaa 

*  Anputlae  VM  barn  in  S6S,  uid  diod  in  429.  PsUgiuidied  In  420,  kgedVft 
t  Hii  iK&Buage  U  tliUB  qD0tadI]7  Lampe:  "Dsri  FnGdMUnationein  dupliaem, 
ftliamm  »d  Titam  nternam,  aliomm  kd  ntemun  mortem  ;  nolle  Denin  omnes 
hamines  lalTos  fieri,  sed  Uuttiin  tot,  qui  ikWantnr  :  CbHBtuiu  nen  pie  toUni 
■anndi  redemtione  Mie  MoRoiun,  Hd  Untom  pro  lis,  qnl  ulvuttnr;  ewe  qnldaai 
in  hamint  Liberum  Arbitriora,  peiditoBi  tanen  In  AdHBo  qno»d  boatun,  Uu 
T«quiri  Gratin  ft4]utoriuiDetpne*entiunMl  liuKVloa  kctiu,  qu»  Qrmtin  non  de- 
tw  ■eoandnm  merHk."  Sltt.  Beeln^  Kb.  I/^  oap.  8,  p.  222.  Bat  a  verj  ftill 
■eMiunl  of  Uie  wbob  ftflklr  relUiag  to  tUi  •mlMnl  umb,  wkj  be  ftnnd  In  T«Mli 
J9U.  AIv.,  Mh.  TU.,  puto  IT.,  pp.  7Ta-aSB. 
%  AnMUq  *M  bwK  in  lOSt,  knd  di*d  in  1100. 
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AqninaB,  (  nat.  1224,  ob.  1274  ) ;  who  —  while  he  muntaiued  that 
**  FredeBtiaation  [whloh  term  he  oses  as  a  Bjnonjm  with  elec- 
tion] IB  the  canse  ( cansa  )  of  grace  and  glory ; "  and  that  "  noth- 
ing can  be  regarded  aa  the  reaoon  for  predeBtination  which  it 
the  effect  of  predestination,"  and  also,  plainly  and  directly,  that 
the  "  pnescientia  meritomm  nollo  modo  est  caoBa  prsedestinfr- 
tionis  divinie," — appeared,  neTerthelew,  to  be  oneetUed  in  his 
TiewB  of  the  immntable  jvBtioe  of  God ;  and  sometimes  seemed  to 
thiok  that  justice  depended  on  the  will  —  as  for  instance,  when 
he  makes  the  will  of  God  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong: 
And  John  PnnB  Scotau,  (oat.  droiter  1286,  ob.  1807,)  his  great 
riral,  and  who  dinded  with  him  the  applanse  of  the  scholastio 
world,  agreed  with  him  here;  and  boldly  and  onambignonsly 
taught  that  << morality  is  founded  on  will;"  and  thos  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  church  to  that  most  penucions  of  all  here- 
sies —  that  the  distinotlon  of  right  and  wrong  depends  not  on  im- 
mutable justice,  but  on  the  mere  will  of  God,  who  first  OBtab* 
Ushes  an  order  or  constitution,  and  then  acta  upon  it  And,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  chnreh  of  God  has  ever  since  suffered  fnm 
the  bitter  finite  of  these  unhallowed  Bpeculations.  For  the  reri- 
Tal  of  the  same  in  the  Reformed  Chnreh  brought  with  it  aimilar 
resnlts,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  presently. 

Ockham,  (f  1347, )  to  the  simiUrily  of  whose  views  to  those  of 
Dr.  Hodge  on  the  subject  of  antecedent  imputation  we  have  al- 
ready referred,  was  a  disciple  of  Sootus,  and  carried  out  this  doc- 
trine to  its  logical  and  legitimate  sequences ;  and  plainljr  asserts 
that  "  moral  evil  is  only  evil  because  it  is  forbidden  by  God ; " 
and  that  '*  God  in  strictness  and  propriety  of  speech  ( in  rigors 
et  proprietate  sermonis )  is  the  canse  of  sin : "  and  likewise  tiiat 
"if  God  had  commanded  his  creatures  to  hate  Him,  the  hatred 
of  Ood  would  be  the  duty  of  man,  and  even  praiseworthy ; "  a 
sentiment  substantially  adopted  by  some  supralapsariwi  divines 
<tf  the  Kefoimation.  He  thus  referred  Uie  very  existence  of 
morality  to  the  mere  pleasure  and  will  of  God.  * 

*  OudworthrtiDBrki  that,  "mrtaiD  it  ii  Uut  diTen  mwltni  tliBologendoBot 
enlj  letiomlj  bnt  imIomI;  ooatsiul,  thai  thtre  li  noUiiiig  ftbwlntsly,  intriiui^ 
ftllj  &nd  naturally  good  and  btII,  Jnat  tjid  nnjuit,  antoovdeuUj  t«  uij  poBilin 
OMnmaBd  or  p rohibition  of  QchI,  bat  tiuit  Uw  artiUnif  wUl  and  plMwan  of 
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This  dootrine  —  u  Uackiiitosh,  in  his  Frogrett  of  S&ieal  PMZ- 
Mophy,  Tell  remarkB  — 

"  By  iMOMsary  impliofttion  refruea  monl  aUribotei  to  the  Deity,  and 
oontradicta  the  existence  of  »  mor*I  goTernment,  and  is  praoticaUj 
etjoivalent  to  Atheism."  "  It  would,  if  men  wer«  consistent,  extin- 
guish piety,  OF,  in  other  vorda,  annihilate  all  religion.  Yet  so  aston- 
ishing are  the  oontradictions  of  hnman  natnre,  that  thifl  most  impions 
of  all  opinions  probably  originated  in  a  pions  solicitude  to  magnify  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  to  exalt  his  authority  even  above  his  own 
goodness." 

'  This  is  a  ohuitsbl«  judgment,  uid  ire  eumot  bat  think  it  jiut ; 
DOtwithstauding  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  such  senti- 
mentfl  as  those  of  Rimini,  (flornit  1850,)  who  taught  that  Ood 
may  both  lie  and  deceive ;  or  with  the  sentiments  of  oertun  su- 
pr^pearian  divines  who  maintained  that  some  sinners  are  form- 
ally a<^dged  to  hell  heoause  they  wonld  not  believe  a  lie. 

The  School  divines  who  followed  OiAliam,  and,  as  already  re- 
marked,  sought  the  aid  of  the  aneient  philosophy  in  support  of 
their  speculations,  instead  of  adopting  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
diose  that  of  Aristotle ;  who,  in  his  Xfieomaehian  £thict  affirms 
that  "  things  honest  and  just  have  so  great  a  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty in  them,  that  they  seem  to  be  only  by  law,  and  not  by 
nature : "  *  a  sentiment  decidedly  condemned  by  Plato  in  his  d» 
L^&tu,  lib.  10,  and  also  in  hia  Theat^ua,  and  in  other  of  his 
tractates,  f  ^e  Schoolmen  did  not  all,  however,  adopt  these  sen- 
timents ;  and  Ockham  and  his  followers  met  wi&  much  disappun^ 
ment  in  their  efforts  to  support  them.  In  &ct,  when  treating 
npon  the  subject  formally,  the  great  majority  took  ground  directly 
in  opposition  thereto,  and  taught  that  the  eternal  and  immatahle 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  as  existing  in  the  Divine  intellect,  is 

God,  [  that  ii,  an  Omnipotent  Boing  doToid  of  ftll  ew«nUal  and  natural  juatioe} 
hf  Ua  oommandt  and  prohibitioDi,  is  the  flrtt  and  oalf  rale  and  mwanre  there- 
Ot"    Works,  ToL  IL,  p.  871. 

^  •  Eth.  Nioonuoh.,  lib.  1,  wp.  1,  >nd  lib.  6,  eap.  10. 

''  t^oi>TaspK«,andr«DderafbIleroiUtlonaf  tettimDnieBQDneeeiBarjontlus 
fAat,  wa  beg  leare  to  reAr  our  readers  to  Book  I,  Cbspter  ],  of  Cndworth'i 
trsot  on  IiumuiilU  XoraUiy,  in  Ute  seeond  Tolone  of  Ui  Works,  wliere  the  sub- 
ject is  (taif  and  saUsfaotoillj  presented. 
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tbe  fonadfttioit  of  tike  immnUble  nfttore  of  mortlitj.  Aqoiaaa 
liimself  bad  expresal;  affiimed  that  "thoBgh  God  villa  vh&t  ia 
jnst,  yet  nothing  ia  jast  merely  becanBO  he  wills  it"  Sut  we  can- 
not here  dwell  longer  npon  the  Rnpralapsarianian  of  the  School- 
men :  and  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  results  on  theolo^ 
of  the  adoption  of  these  principles  bj  sundry  dinnes  of  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistio  Chnrob. 

Calvin  in  bia  Institution  (see  lib.  HI.,  cap.  21,)  wu  Ha  first 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  oborches  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
great  practieal  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  predestina- 
tion ;  and  at  first  appeared,  to  some  extent,  to  base  not  onlj 
election,  bat  reprobation  also,  «pon  die  mere  will  of  God,  with- 
out referenoe  to  tlie  question  whether  man  was  regarded  as  £kU* 
en  or  oofallen ;  and  at  times  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  tfae  obfiow 
truth  that,  while  election  ia  the  operatioD  of  DiviDO  meroj 
wiiiefa  precludes  desert  on  the  part  of  those  elected,  reprobatioii 
is  the  operation  of  Divine  jostioe,  and  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
of  the  actnal  desert  of  the  reprobate.  Hia  views  subsequently, 
kowever,  became  more  definite  and  accurate.  But  hia  ardent 
follower  ZancbiuB,  in  1561,  took  on  this  whole  subject  the  hig;h< 
•■t  supralapsarian  grootid,  astd  maintained  it  with  great  strength 
oC  argument.  'Beam  and  Bacer  did  likewise;  and  soon  all  the 
(Churches,  Swiss,  Lutherut  and  fieformed,  became  engaged  ia 
the  diacoBsion.  It  is  in  p<Hnt  here,  also,  to  refer  to  what  maj  be 
ealled  an  incidental  advantage  which  the  supralapsarian  divinei 
had  in  the  ai^ument  at  the  very  outset ;  and  whidi  will  explain 
why  so  many  appeared  at  first  to  be  favorable  to  that  echeme, 
irho  yet  abjured  all  oonaeotion  with  it  on  its  fuller  developnenL 
I  allude  to  the  manner  in  which,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  tite  Will  of  God"  was  almost  eonstantlj  referred  to 
in  both  specolative  and  practioal  theology.  For  example :  WUirW 
in  his  ile  Servo  ArUtrio,  written  against  Erasmaa  ( 1526, )  says : 

"  Hia  est  Idei  summuB  gradus,  credere  ilium  eue  olementem  qui  tan 
pauooB  lalvat,  tarn  maltos  damuat;  credere  jwtvm.  qui  ta/t  vobtntaie  not 
netxttarw  damnabHet  facit,  Ttt  videatur,  ut  EraBmns  refbrt,  deleotaii 
enciatibiiB  miierorum,  et  odio  potius  qnam  amore  dignns." 

Such  expressions  in  relatioa  to  Uie  .Divine  WlU  ir«re  ret; 
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ourent,  lad  wen  tagarded  to  a  great  extent,  m  evajvyiag  vor 
t^aestiwnUe  truth.  And  eren  to  iathaate  th»t  tite  Divine  VfiH 
BlwHild  not,  BO  to  apekk,  absorb  the  Dirine  Ooedneu  and  JoBtiee 
ma  a  Bpecies  of  bere^,  and  not  to  be  tolwated.  Ibe  ideas  be- 
came also  deeply  asMciated  with  tlie  ]»eti8ti«  element,  and  were 
incnlcated  in  manutls  eontaining  directioas  for  a  regions  life. 

In  the  diBcnsBions  which  thos  aroM  in  the  chnrches,  the  first 
reference  wae,  of  oourBe,  b>  the  word  of  Qod.  Bat  finding  clearly 
announced  therein  that  God  worketh  all  things  according  to  (xard) 
the  conosel  of  his  own  will ;  and  also  that  Justice  and  Judgment 
are  t^e  habitation  of  his  Uirone ;  each,  bnt  especially  the  former, 
was  regarded  as  a  starting  point  for  philosophical  speculation; 
which,  as  it  proceeded,  only  widened  the  distance  between  the 
parties,  nntil  the  points  themeelTes  vete  brought  into  apparent 
juztapoeittOB,  and  the  schemes  finally  into  irreconcilable  aotag- 
o&ism.  Many  of  the  disputaots,  instead  of  eoncecCng  that,  as  both 
announsements  were  found  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  they  must  ne- 
eessarily  be  reconcilable  and  consietent  with  each  other,  persisted 
Sms  to  cftll  in  the  aid  of  Philosophy.  The  former  class  reasoned, 
with  some  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  Diyine  WiS  is  the  efficient  caase 
of  Ul  things,  even  of  human  actions  themselves ;  and  a£Srmed 
Aat  it  were  absurd  to  suppoee  that  God  wonid  grant  ft«»-will  to 
men,  when  he  foresaw  that  they  would  abuse  it  so  pemieiously 
as  tbey  have  done ;  for  l^erty,  m  snoh  a  oaae,  said  titey,  is  not 
a'blessing  bat  a  curse.  *  The  latter  claimed  fliat  man  is  ^  ae- 
countaUe  being,  and  therefore  free  ;  and  that  the  ProTidcoce  of 
Ood  is  administered,  not  on  tlte  bans  of  mere  will,  bnt  on  tlia 
principles  of  holiness,  justice  and  troth ;  affirming,  toe,  that  dia 
opposite  sentiment  made  Him  the  autluv  of  sin.  l^eir  mtago- 
aists  replied  to  tiiis  that  God  is  made  ihe  author  of  sin  by  m  fair 
an  implication,  by  sapposing  him  to  permit  when  he  could  preront 
the  existence  of  mor^  evil  —  which  shfdlow  Bophism  was  of  ooans 
denied  by  the  respondents ;  and  they  rei^sted  on  the  moral 

•  Sneh  imtloelnBtiui  »s  UiMfnud  in  CEbmv,  DaNkliimDMran,  Uk  m.,  an* 
ai«  and  :  ftud  In  the  De  Offloiia,  lib.  I,  ckp.  14,  wu  freqntntl;  remrUd  to.  Bm 
•1m  th*  arsnineiil  in  Sateea,  d«  BeneSolls,  UIi.  IL,  wp.  li,  beginning  with, 
"  Sunt  qowdun  noaitnn  inipetrftaUbtn,  qnn  Don  dan,  led  negan  bmeftoima 
«tt; "  wUoh  vu  appUwl  in  a  ilBilar  taaaaer. 
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sgoiej  and  aeeoaQtability  of  mui,  even  though  &11ea ;  tnd  on 
tiie  steiot  propriety  and  aconracy  of  the  dietinctioii  between  de- 
crees which  are  om^y  pemua^ne  and  those  which  are  efftetwe, 
which  they  illnstrated  abundantly;  and  finally  claimed  that  io 
treating  Uie  whole  nibjeot  of  ]^«deBtination,  Prondenee,  and 
Grace,  the  Will  of  Qod  and  the  Jiutice  of  God  ahoold  never  be 
■apposed  to  be  thus  in  antagoniam. 

"  Non  tenemnr,"  uid  they,  "  ad  qmestionem  hano  cnrioum  laagU, 
qoam  fractaosam  reapondeie.  Sufficit  nobis  Tolnntas  Dei,  cojiu  de- 
oreta  et  deoretorom  caosfe,  licet  nobis  ignotie,  temper  ianun  jutlce 
Mut." 

It  waa  thns  that  the  sygtem  of  Supralapsarianism  waa  nlti- 
nately  developed  in  the  FroteBtant  chnrch. 

It  was,  moreover,  with  the  view  to  destroy  Pelagianism  (whidi 
they  found  still  existing  in  the  Soman  Chnrch  *  )  more  effectually 
than  they  supposed  could  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  infraUpsa- 
rian  theology  of  Augustine,  Ihat  those  of  the  Reformers  above 
referred  to  adopted,  from  the  Schoolmen  (  mainly, )  tlie  philosophy 
that  the  Will  of  God  and  not  his  justice  is  the  foondalion  of 
moral  obligation.  Hence  originated  the  early  views  of  Lather 
and  Melancthon,  and  also  of  Zanchins;  destroying  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  wholly  subverting  the  moral  acoountabili^  of  man. 
In  fact,  they  went  so  far  as  even  to  deny  that,  in  the  strict  sense, 
there  ever  had  been  free-will  in  either  men  or  angeb;  &oagh 
they  endeavored  to  reooncOe  this  idea  with  the  doctrine  of  ao> 
countability,  but  with  whatsuocess  may  be  eaaily  imagined.  In 
tiie  broad  assertion  of  these  views  Beia  waa  no  whit  behind  even 
Lu&er  himself.  Adam  fell,  said  they,  becaase  God  had  prede- 
tsrmined  hia  fall;  and  whatever  portion  of  the  human  race  perish, 
perish  because  they  were  predestinated  and  created  to  be  damned. 
In  Uieir  view  the  Will  of  God  settled  the  whole  matter  without 
refwenoe  to  his  moral  perfections ;  for  the  idea  of  desert  in  the 
reprobate,  any  more  than  in  the  elect^  was  scouted  as  fundamen- 
tally at  variance  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 

■  BMBn«t,  InUi  "FdriotJoM,"  petaUnllj  denies  ihiB  well-known  uid  India- 
pnUU«fo«t. 
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Qod.  *  We  sIuOl,  in  the  uqnel,  offer  a  few  Temarke  on  this  prin- 
oiple  itaelf,  after  ve  shall  have  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the 
reeolts  of  its  adoption  — fint  as  affecting  Galriniatio  theology,  and 
then  ae  affecting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Church  itself. 

The  question  ( though  it  never,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  came 
ap  in  this  form  for  disonssion, )  which  presents  the  real  and  prac- 
tical issue  on  the  subject,  may  be  stated  tbtis :  /•  BedempHon  a 
rtmedial,  or  ii  ii  an  original,  iiwtUaUion  f  For  if  it  be  remedial, 
titen,  of  coarse,  the  whole  snpralapsarian  scheme  is  folse.  If,  on 
die  contrary,  it  be  the  original  institution,  then  the  whole  scheme 
ii  true;  since,  in  that  case,  all  things  (even  creation  itself,)  be- 
eome  subservient  to  God's  eternal  purpose  or  will  to  elect  and 
to  reprobate.  For,  having  &om  eternity  determined  to  elect  to 
ererlaslisg  life  and  to  reprobate  to  everlaeting  death  ( without 
reference  to  desert  in  either  case)  both  angels  and  men.  He 
proceeded  at  length  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  They  would  need 
a  dwelling  place;  and  hence  the  heavens  and  earth  were  made: 
for,  as  Dr.  Gomar  taught,  ereatio  ett  via  deetvmii  et  reprobationi», 
A  rule  of  life  was  required,  and  hence  the  law  was  enacted. 
Mankind,  not  to  speak  of  angels,  violated  that  law:  (and  how 
conld  they  do  otherwise  1  They  conld  not  be  redeemed  unless 
they  had  sinned;  and  they  were  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being,  in  part,  redeemed;)  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  fulfill- 
ing the  decree  of  election,  God  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  the  elect. 
Such  is  the  scheme  which  would  make  the  Gospel,  instead  of  the 
Xiaw,  an  original  institution.  And  a  narrower  and  more  eon- 
taiujted  view  of  the  redeeming  love  and  mercy  of  God,  never 
entered  a  serious  and  intelligent  mind.  We  cannot,  however, 
examine  this  aspect  of  it  in  the  present  connection ;  but  it  is 
singular  to  observe  how  extremes  meet  in  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple which  fundamentally  underlies  the  scheme ;  for  that  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  as  common  ground  on  which  to  explicate  their 

*  Preclaelj  the  Mme  lopbiim  raoB  tbroagh  tbc  ipeenlfttiani  In  wbieb  tba  doo- 
tziat  of  anteeedamt  imputation  it  aSriDed.  Tba  imputation  of  righUouaneaB, 
says  Dr.  Hodge,  ia  antecedent,  and  not  in  ooneequeDM  of  aubjectiTe  desert ; 
and  ther^ort  the  imputation  of  Adam'i  first  sin  ia  alio  antecedent,  and  depend* 
not  on  the  subjectiTe  ohaneter  of  those  to  -whom  it  is  impnted.  Tbni,  in  like 
manner,  igaoriag  the  goodneu  and  conpaMlon,  not  lesB  than  the  jostice  of  Qod, 
aad  making  lus  mw*  will  t]i«  rule  of  hi*  aeUoas. 
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peeoliar  visiffl,  bj  the  Sapralapeuiuis  uid  Soeiiuaiie,  uid  &l80 
by  the  B«etorsti(mi8t8,  and  the  etill  later  tjpe  of  UniTemUsts  ; 
-while  we  find  it  rIbo  thoaghtlessly  MMnted  to  io  certun  speea- 
Itttions  by  some  evangelio&l  dirines,  who  entertun  uid  expreos 
the  utmost  aldioireDCe  oS  the  Bystem  which  the  Siqiralapsariut 
sdbool  has  erected  npon  it.  *  Nor  do  they  appear  in  the  least 
dep^e  conscious  of  the  ntterl;  irreconcilable  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  theology  which  they  regard  as  divine. 

The  extent  to  which  Uie  specnlation  was  carried  by  the  Sapra- 
lapMriaoB  can  be  gatisfactorily  illustrated  only  by  addacing  in- 
stances. Twisae,  after  stating  his  celebrated  argament  to  demon- 
Btrate  tliat  sin  is  not  the  cause  of  the  decree  of  damnation, 
( peccata  non  stmt  canta  decreli  damnationis, )  afibms  tJiat  he 
does  not  believe  the  devil  himself  can  answer  it.  Folanns,  oa 
Hos.  ziii :  9,  says,  "  those  that  God  predestinated  to  eternal  de- 
Btmction,  he  created  for  eternal  destruction."  Besa,  on  Bom. 
iz :  21,  aeaerts  the  same.  So  stso  does  Perkins,  f  irho  likewisfl 
adds  that  "  God  by  his  absolate  sovereignty  makes  tbe  veseds  of 
wrath,  and  does  not  find  them  already  made."  And  even  Mu- 
eulas  I  says,  "  Tbe  reprobate  eaa  neither  obey  God's  call,  nor 
r^>ent,  nor  believe,  nor  be  justified,  nor  be  saved."  Gomar  ra»- 
tuoB  this,  in  tbe  fiilleet  manner,  in  tiie  earlier  issue  (an.  1604) 
of  his  JOiiputaiuf  de  Ptadadinaiume.  Ursinns  ||  fnlly  coincides 
therewith,  and  says,  "  Beprobationis  effecta  snot,  1.  Creatio  Be- 
probomm ;  2,  privatio  gratise  dinnse  sea  deeertio."  And  Zan- 
cbios  also,  "  I>eaeri  in  pecoatis  perpetuo,  exceoavi,  indnrari,  ao 
denique  damnari,  effecta  sunt  reprobationis  propria  impiorum."  § 
8ee,  also,  a  fall  and  clear  exhibition  of  the  whole  idea  on  this 
topic,  in  Folani  Syntag.  Theol.,  lib.  IV.,  cap.  10.  The  perfect 
identity  of  the  principle  underlying  all  this,  with  the  principlo 

■  See  for  example  the  Articlea  under  the  head  of  "  Anfelt "  in  Fr«tld«Bt 
BdTTBrdi'  "  ObMrrmllonB."  Alio  Dwight'a  Theologj,  toL  L,  pp.  S31,  836,  S4fi, 
oomittrcd  with  vol.  U.,  p.  TO  ;  »nd  Pajaon'a  Barmon  on  Col.  i :  16.  "  All  thiagi 
wwe  DMde  by  him  and  for  him; "  and  BiuhnaU't  "  Nfttnra  nnd  th«  Snptmnta- 
ml,"  oh»p.  VIL 

t  I>e  Pradeit.  et  Or«ti«  Dei,  p,  16.    Perkini  diad  in  1602. 

%  hoD.  Com.  de  Eeprobalione.     MumdIui  died  in  166ft. 

I  Esplia.  Cat    Pari  II.  de  PrndMlinatiuie,  QiuwL  4. 

\  Imctnt.  de  PnedeBtinntiooa. 
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which  underlies  the  doctrine  of  antecedent  imputation,  must  be 
obvious  to  all. 

Dr.  Twisse  carried  his  Bpecnlationa  so  far  in  this  direction  as 
even  to  assert,  substantially  with  Socinus,  that  "  had  not  God  ap- 
pointed otherwise,  he  could  forgive  sin  without  a  satisfaction  "  — 
thus  making  every  thing  depend  upon  the  mere  vill  of  God  ir- 
respective of  his  moral  attributes ;  while  Saydlovius,  his  cotem- 
porary,  a  learned  and  able  divine,  and  an  associate  of  Maccoviua 
at  Franeker,  published  in  1643  his  VindieuB  Quceitionum  aliquot 
d\^eilium  et  controvenarum  in  Theologia,  in  v^icb  he  logically 
carries  out  the  principle  to  its  legitimate  results  — justifying  all 
tlie  enormities  to  wliich  Ockham  had  previously  conducted  it, 
and  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  We  present  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  his  language — in  his  own  words,  for  we  cannot  consent 
to  offer  them  in  translation.     To  begin  with  the  Preface: 

"  Dico  hio  iogenui,"  b)ijb  he,  "  semper  hactenna  speciosft  magia  ad  pla- 
citum  intellectns  et  captuB  nostri,  qu^  ver^  et  ad  rei  naturun,  pleros- 
que  TbeoIogOB  dam  phrases  qiue  ipsis  duriores  videntur  refngiant,  Ar- 
BunianiBmum  si  non  promovisse,  saltern  coDfirmuse :  terffiverumdo  cum 
Scriptitra  loqvi,  qvdd  BCILICST  Deui  elpouit  vniutpMcatum  alteri  Vm- 
p\itattin  mori«  atema  punire,*  et  possit  ad  iuteritnm  ordinare,  obligare 

*  Here  iiiiiii«dikts  imputation  i>  Maerted  l«  tM  an  Hientlal  hatuT«  of  th« 
tjBlem,  bj  thii  its  le&dlng  ftdTOO»t«  —  who  BBBumed  its  defence  abont  the  Um« 
when  Tirieee  and  Oomar  died.  And  il  i«  but  >n  ftct  of  simple  jnstice  to  Dr. 
B&ird,  in  tbie  lame  eonneclion,  to  preaent  the  following  poagige  ttoia  hia  "S»- 
joiiuUr"  to  Dr.  Hodge:  "The  Eetiewer  charges  tia  with  joining  with  PUoaiu, 
BemonatTsnta,  Pelagiana,  and  Sooiniana,  in  aaaaillng  the  doctrine  of  immediata 
imputation.  We  pray  the  reader  to  compare  the  above  irllh  the  following  itata- 
rnent  of  Tumttini  'At  Urst  the  Remonatzanta  apake  ambiguonily,  ao  (bat  it 
waa  uncertain  irhat  poaition  they  aaaumed.  But  afterward,  in  tbeir  Apology, 
ahap.  Vn.,  they  plainly  ahoir  themaelTea  to  fkTor  the  Sooiniana;  retaining,  in- 
deed the  name  of  imputation,  bat  taking  away  the  thing  itaelf,  whilit  they  de- 
clare 'the  alD  of  Adam  to  be  imputed  by  Ood  to  hia  posterity;  not  a  though  Aa 
held  then  to  b*  guOty  nf  the  UBia  tin  mtd  crime  isith  Adam,  [non  quaai  revera  een- 
aeat  raoa  ipaoa  ejuidem  com  Adamo  peccati  et  culpa,]  but  aa  he  willed  tbem  to 
be  bom  aubject  to  [obnoiioa  naaci  Toluit]  the  aame  eTiI  to  which  Adam  rendered 
himself  obnoitona  [obnoxium]  by  sin.'  The  daalgnatlcu  of  Adam'a  ain  as,  to 
ou,  ptceatam  aUtjutni,  originated  with  Pelagini;  in  reply  to  whom  Aagostlne  aaya, 
that  'it  waa  indeed  anolher'a,  when  thoae,  who  when  born  wen  to  bear  it,  did 
Dot  yet  aiiat;  but  now,  by  carnal  generation,  it  belongs  to  thoae  to  whom  It  has 
not  yet  been  forgiren  through  the  aptritnal  regeneration.'  The  Pelagian  phra- 
aaologj  waa  adoptad  by  tlw  Bamonatrants  ( ae«  their  Apology,  &a. )  and  Tap»- 
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Itominem  ^  impoflribQ*,  et  ob  Bon  pnestitam  hoc  qnod  m  dare  ncoi  da- 
crevit  enndem  pnaire  ;  qndd  relit  peccatam ;  qn&d  prohibeodo  iliquid 
contrsrium  ejna  facere  ipiemet  poasit;  yudd  quae  velil,  ided  jtuta  wait 
yuia  unit,  non  verft  ideo  relle  quia  jiuU  Bint,  Ac.  Qua  omnia  eftm 
verUtima  $i>U,  idti  tantd  pervndowu  neyare  JiieratU,  qaanti  propiv* 
(yt  tie  dieam)  Dei  palatalem  exteuuabatit  et  atervabarti,"  &e. 

Tfaen^  in  the  body  of  the  vork  itself  ve  ha,n  the  foUowiiig 
from  cap.  8: 

"  Qiueritar,  An  detnr  aliqnid  anteoedenter  bonnin  ad  Tolontatem 
Dei ;  sive,  An  ree  eint  ide6  jnstn  et  boiue  qniil  Dens  eas  Talt,  vel,  an 
ided  eas  velit  quia  jnstn  sint  7  Negator  dari  aliqaid  antecedenter 
bonum  ad  Tolantatom  Dei,  et  affirmatar  res  ide6  esse  jnstaa  et  bonas, 
quia  eas  Deaa  tqU  ;  non  oontri,  ided  eaa  Telle  Deom  quia  jiut»  et 
bontt  sint." 

And  then  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  according  to  thia 
principle  God  can  enjoin  blasphemy,  perjury,  islsehood,  Ac,  he 
saya: 

"  Even  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  God's  worship,  man  is  not 
otherwise  obligated  than  bj  pieoept  and  law;  and  that  if  God  so 
willed,  he  could  eiyoin  any  other  mode  npon  his  worshipers:  "  and  he 
adde,  "Oertnm  igitnr  est  Denra  potaisse  cootrsrium  modnm  caltus  sibi 
jnbere  prcestari.     Nam  qua  lemel  liberi  prtEcepit,  eapolnit  aUterpTxe- 

In  the  next  chapter  we  h&ve  the  following: 

"  Quteritur,  Ad  Deiu  pasait  pTKcipere  contrarium  at  omnibnB  prse- 
ceptia  Decalogi,  ita  potissimum  priin6,  secnndfi  et  terti6  ?  Quidam  ex- 
imiue  Tbeologos  rejicit  affirmativam  Bententiam  aliqnot  Scholasticonim, 
qui  dionnt  peccata  contra  Decalognm,  ided  solum  esse  mala  qnia  Dens 
ea  prohibnit,  adeoqne  posse  Denm  in  omnibus  Deoalogi  ptteoeptis  dis- 
peneare.  Ego  tamen  fateor,  non  solnm  me  nnllam  rationem  firmam 
videre  in  Difiputatione  ilia  Clarissimi  Viri,  verum  etiam  in.  contrarium 

diaUd  bj  Uie  B«foni]«d  wriUre.    According  to  the  WestmiaBter  diTines,  the 

sin  is  not  ptceatum  atitmaa,  but  eommuiu.  '  Va  sinned  in  him.'  "  pp.  24,  2S.  Dr. 
Baird  is  fully  entitled  to  this  retort.  And  our  readera  vill  notice  that  the 
«lauae  of  Turrettin  vhieh  we  have  taken  Ihe  liberty  to  italicise,  (  subjoining 
likcwiae  the  original  irorde,)  a}>r<MM  Aw  o<«t  mao  at  daiaguithtd  fivni  tin  mat* 
whieh  ht  M  Touting, 
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ttUdat  rationet  tt  prUtt^tia  fotu  pnduei,  quibut  uHienlia  AKni  >3jpug- 
neter." 

'  One  more  eztrut  will  Buffiofl.    Xa  cap.  10,  he  Bays : 

"  Fateor  et  ipn,  quod  sd  commnnem  Beittiendi  oDnsnetDdtDem  ora- 
dnm  nimit  hoe  rideri ;  D«am  posw  bluphemUm,  perjiiriiiiB,  mendaoi- 
ajD,  etc.,  iiop«Kra :  ittam  poiM  jab«re  ne  colstar,  unetnr,  honoretnr, 
etc.,  quod  lamen  twnmmum  ettiate,  at  ex  queatioTie  nottra  general*  hoc 
^eiak  necewortb  Kjwtfur,  nee  poletl  negari  tine  tnvltonan  abturdorutn 
admiuione." 

Conunent  here  would  be  nselen ;  jret  Ha  whole  is  of  a  pieee 
with  the  aforesaid  logical  seqaeneea  of  the  doctrine.*  Twisse 
might  well  maintain,  according  to  it,  that  God  conld  hare  dispens- 

'  It  win  b«  in  plM«,  hoWBTer,  to  ftirnlih  Id  UiIb  Mimaetloii  kh  IlliutMtlim 
of  tk*  muiDCF  in  wUofc  Dr.  Hodg*,  on  tliii  whol*  aabjMl,  tiilM  vith  the  ka- 
UtoritiM  of  tke  Cddnifltio  Church.  Ttub  t«  hia  inttioeU  »n4  to  the  Hh«Bi» 
which  he  has  adopted,  he  seleoU  m  the  rapreBeBlatire  men  of  that  Cbnreb,  thoM 
who  »r«  either  Sopnltpaarikn,  or  Urgely  tinotnred  with  the  lewUng  prluolples 
of  the  syMen,  For  insUnce,  In  the  Princeton  Heview  for  April,  18AD,  p.  882, 
hoHTB,  "Tke  eomtaat  auwer  totlM  at{}MUon  to  tha  doelrlno  of  enation  do- 
rired  from  the  tranamiwien  of  lin,  made  Xiy  the  Keformed  [or  CalTiniatic) 
tiMologiana,  ie  that  original  tin  ia  propagated  HiQOi  pan  cokpcb,  siiiua  pir 
AKiMAM,  BID  FIB  cDLFAM."  The  Bams  Ib  repeated  Bubstantiall;  on  p.  887.  The 
BonliBient  ia  pnrelj  aupralapaarian;  and  Dr.  Hodge  Bhonld  hate  known  that 
SBprala{»ariaaiani  nerer  Iiaa  been  and  neter  oan  be  tdenttoal  with  CalTiBicm, 
In'fact,  the  foregoing  ataUmoal  looks aathongh  it  might  have  boanqnoled  from 
SijdloTiua  himaelf.  But  oui  readera  ahall  jndge  of  this  for  themselTea.  In 
cap.  T  of  the  abore  cited  work  BijdloTiuB  aaji,  "  Peccatam  originale  ab  Adamo 
ntit fnpoffatiB- iitiMt ptr  tarpta;  quia  Hind  contradistlnat^  ad  animam  non  eat 
oapax  peooatl;  aae  ftr  anwMM;  qaia  ilia  pnia  i  Deo  ereatar,  nulloque  mado  ik 
oorpoca,  ntpole  Bpiritue,  infloi  poteaL  Ago  ftr  inyaMlinawn."  Dr.  Hodge,  more- 
oTer,  ahould  not  hate  said  Ibat  such  ia  "  the  constant  answer  of  the  Reformed." 
Saoh  UuKuage  ia  never  found  amongat  the  lufralapBarians;  and  rarelj  indeed 
do  the  SnpralapaaHaiis  fully  euploy  it,  IV«in  the  apprehension  that  It  may  ■jm' 
bolite  their  doctrine  too  nearly  with  that  of  Bcllarmlne  and  the  HaminaliaCs  of 
tho  Papal  SeheeL  And  we  may  h«ro  remark,  once  for  all,  that  Dr.  Hodge, 
slauMt  throughont  his  whole  diaonssios  of  the  lubjeot,  (ecu  e.g.,  Princeton 
BMays,  I.,  pp.  128-217,)  makes  a  most  unwarrantable  use  of  the  tarm  impufO' 
Umi  employing  it  aa  eqnivatent  to  aatttedtnt  er  iuait^attmpulalieit,  This  usage 
la  nnlUr;  and  though  oanrtaay  has  seemed  to  reqniie  that  we  should  on  aer- 
atal  ocoasiana  eonfonn  to  it,  in  oonsidering  his  argnmente,  we  protest  against 
any  saoh  use  of  tha  term  by  our  antagonists.  It  ia,  in  faot,  taking  for  granted 
tha  Tei!7  point  t«be  proved. 

VOL.  I. — na.  4.  2 
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ed  Tith  a  Batiafaction  for  bid  ;  and  it  wae  on  this  ground  th&t  the 
doctrine  did  originate,  that  the  Bufierings  of  onr  blessed  Redeem- 
er for  sin  vere  onl;  a  penal  example,  and  were  accepted  b;  God 
in  lieu  of  a  full  aatisfactiou  to  the  detna&ds  of  jnstice ;  since  He 
could,  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will,  dispense  with  those  demuids.  In 
bet,  it  was  in  reference  to  such  nnauthoriied  apecnlationa  that 
&e  excellent  Dr.  Meianer  (f  16S0,)  of  Wittemberg  remarked, 
that— 

"  They  gave  oooasion  to  Socinns  to  reject  the  merit  and  MtisEactioa 
.of  Chriet."  And  he  adds,  "Si  enim  Bola  et  abioluta  Dei  valuaUte 
[that  iB,  in  tbe  Suprmlapsarian  senae  of  those  terms,]  homines  sunt 
eleoti  ad  vitam  leternam,  non  opus  fait  merito  et  satisfaotione  Chriati." 

Crtimar  and  Besa,  and  others,  gave  just  occasion  for  this  re- 
muk  b;  subordinating  both  creation  and  redemption  to  election. 

Another  illustration  of  the  effect  upon  theology  of  the  adoption 
of  this  principle,  is  the  following :  The  aforesud  notion — that  God 
created  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  merely  "to  display  his 
glory  ia  and  through  their  damnation,"  and  that  therefore,  while 
he  ordained  the  end,  he  likewise  effectively  ordained  the  means  — 
the  infralapsarians  met  by  the  objection,  that  it  would  then  become 
necessary  for  us  to  believe  that  God  in  his  offer  of  salvation  to  all 
men,  and  in  his  threateuiugs  against  those  who  refuse  to  believe, 
or  to  accept  that  offer,  designs  to  condemn  and  punish  them  be- 
cause they  would  not  believe  a  lie.  For  the  reprobate  being  through 
llieir  creation  appointed  to  eternal  death  for  the  glory  of  God,  as 
fully  and  as  tri^y  as  the  elect  are  to  eternal  life ;  and  the  merit 
of  Christ  being  sufScient  only  for  the  elect;  it  is  plain  that,  if  those 
who  are  damned  for  their  unbelief  had  believed  that  they  could 
have  been  saved  by  accepting  the  Gospel  offer,  they  would  have 
believed  what  was  false.  To  punish  them,  therefore,  for  thwr 
unbelief,  is  to  punish  them  for  not  believing  a  lie.  The  difficulty 
seemed  truly  formidable,  but  the  Supralapsarians  met  it  without 
flinching.  Fiscator  in  his  Reply  to  Vorstius,  cap,  7,  says,  "  God 
orders  all  whom  he  addresses  (in  his  word,)  to  believe  that 
Christ  died  for  them;  gmd  iptum  tamenfaltum  at."  Maccovius 
in  his  Loc.  Com.,  cap.  71,  says,  '*  We  prove  our  position  by  these 
arguments ;  1.  -Adam  was  reijnired  to  believe  that  he  should  hare 
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eternal  life  in  a  aUte  of  integrity ;  at  hoc  fdlium :  ergo  tenAatur 
crtden  tdvptid  faUam."  MaccoTiiiB,  'witli  his  notion  that  Bedemp- 
tion  was  the  original  instltntioD,  conld  not,  of  oouree,  believe  that 
Adam  could  possibly  have  pereisted  in  his  state  of  integrity. 
Again,  be  says,  "  Abraham  tenebatnr  credere  Deum  Telle  ut  filiom 
BDum  immolat :  at  hoe  erat  falaum;  ergo  ttiiebaiur  credere  aHquH 
fattum."  By  such  preposteroos  and  nnirorthy  means  did  they 
endearor  to  save  their  scheme,  by  proving  that  God  could  require 
^e  reprobate  to  belieTe  a  falsehood,  and  then  consign  them  to 
hell  for  not  beliering  it,  since,  as  tbfey  maintained,  his  mere  will 
and  good  pleasure  alone  were  concerned  therein.  And  were  it 
not  for  the  necessity  of  exposing  in  its  true  colors  the  wretched 
and  Ood-dishonoring  philosophy  which,  upon  the  aforesaid  base- 
less assumption,  has  sought  to  identify  itself  with  the  truUi  of 
God,  I  should  most  certainly  hare  let  these  things  pass  in  silence. 
The  points  concerned  in  this  whole  scheme,  therefore,  relate 
not  to  matters  of  mere  speculation,  but  to  the  very  foundation 
of  all  morality  and  religion.  For,  if  we  claim  that  the  will  of 
God,  without  respect  to  bis  justice  or  other  moral  attributes,  maj 
dispose  of  his  creatures ;  and  that  his  infinite  power  so  elevates 
him  above  all  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  morality  and  virtue 
are  known  amongst  hta  creatures,  that  he  may  utterly  disregard 
them  —  then,  it  is  infinitely  certain  that  his  justice  does  not  engage 
him  to  punish  evil  at  all,  or  to  reward  obedience ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  may  really  be  the  aatiior  of  sin  in  the  creature, 
and  yet  punish  it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  nothing  herein  that 
is  at  all  inconsistent  witli  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  being, 
even  though  what  he  does  is  contrary  to  all  those  ideas  of  virtue 
and  morality  and  justice  which  be  has  announced  as  the  rule  for 
hia  creatures.*     But  the  Supralapsarians  did  not  balk  at  this 

'"Wbila  HemknifMlB  Himself  olearl^'  m  b  Horml  GoTemor  utd  LegUUtor, 
hj  the  vitnMB  of  the  Mer»l  I«w  whiak  He  hM  efUbliahsd  in  tlie  he»rta  of 
men,  we  cannot  help  feeling,  at  the  fMne  Uma,  tttat  Utat  Law,  grand  a*  it  is,  is 
no  tneaauTfl  of  His  Qmndcar,  that  He  Himralf  is  beyond  it,  thongli  not  opposed 
to  It,  distinet,  thoagb  not  alien  from  it.  We  /mI  thai  St  vha  planlid  n>  man'« 
tentdaiee  tAai  tlem,vnifitUing  Ituperalivt  qfJ>ulg,  nmtl  Baiiti^f  bi  frw  mulriffhtmiit 
akefti^ir;  thai  Btjrom  wAont  all  hatg  daira,  all  good  ceiaueli,  and  all  jvit  vorkl 
iopToeted,  mtitf  Bwutif  be  mart  holff,  mire  good,  nor*  jiitt  tkm  Aeie."  JCuiteU, 
Units  of  BaligioM  Thought,  p.  202. 
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onnseqnenee,  bnt  sdnitted  it;  ud  we,  too,  miut  admit  if  m 
adopt  thur  leading  prinolple.  This  principle  led  SsydloTioB  le- 
gitimately to  the  aforesaid  diabolical  condauons ;  and  Twiue,  as 
above  remarked,  to  asseverate  tliat  if  God  had  not  t^pointed 
that  an  atonement  should  be  made  for  un,  he  coold  pardon  and 
save  the  sinner  withoat  an  expiati(».  It  has  led  to  the  gor- 
emmental  notion  of  the  Atonement,  that  the  auffenngs  of  oor 
ad(H:»ble  Redeemer  irere  not  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  Jnatiee, 
bat  merely  a  penal  example  accepted  b;  God  in  lieu  of  such 
■atis&ction.  And  it  led  to  the  open  avowal  (adopted  hj  Til- 
lotson  and  some  others)  that  God  may  dispense  with  the  ex- 
eeution  of  Iub  abaolnte  tbreateningB,  and  so  rescue  the  finally 
impenitent,  and  even  devils  tiiemselvea,  from  the  just  desert  of 
sin ;  and  has  songbt  to  justify  that  infomously  false  maxim  that 
ihe  iheoiogically  true  may  be  phUoiophicalljf  faUe :  *  which,  if 
admitted,  must  render  it  impossible  to  know  truth  in  itself;  unoe 
it  would  consist  only  in  a  mutable  relation  to  the  dispositions  of 
our  mind.  But  we  cannot  here  dwell  longer  on  this  branch  of 
the  argument,  for  not  only  was  the  theology  of  the  church  per- 
plexed and  disgraced  by  these  godless  speculations,  but  her  peace 
was  repeatedly  destroyed  by  persistent  efforts  made  to  enforce 
them  in  various  ways  upon  her  members.  On  tiiis  point  we 
shall  now  offer  a  few  brief  remarks ;  and  then  proceed  to  a  more 
full  analysis  and  examination  of  tiie  principle  which  fundamen- 
tally underlies  the  whole. 

The  conception  that  the  Divine  justice  depends  not  upon  the 
nature  of  Qod,  bat  spon  his  mere  will  and  good  pleasure,  was, 
as  we  have  shown,  adopted  by  Beza,  Gomar,  Maccovius,  Ssydlo- 
vins,  and  other  Reformed  divines;  and  that  from  it  was  developed 
the  whole  system  of  Supral&psarianism,  It  was  tolerated,  bat 
never  adopted  by  the  chorch;  although  it  came  into  great  prom- 
inence under  Gomar  and  Maccovius,  who  claimed  that  it  was  the 
tne  Calviaistio  theology.  And  it  was  just  here  that  the  breach 
occurred  between  Gomar  and  Arminius,  his  associate  Professor  in 
Leyden  University,  f    It  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  the  fashion 

*  "HnltA  inTheologi»  auut  yen,  qiua  In  Fhilo«ophi»  itnt  falAa,  «t  contik." 
Lntltar,  kt  oat  lime,  MtiuUj  milDtained  this. 
t  QioUus  aT«TB,  u  a  ilinpU  mUler  of  fiwt,  tk»t  Uwngti  Qonwr  (la  a  teavav* 
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to  attribnte  to  ArminiiiB  all  the  errors  snbBeqneatlj  incnlcated  by 
die  RemonBtrant  school :  which  is  in  all  respecte  as  nnrigbteoiu 
«  procedure  as  it  wonld  be  to  charge  npon  Calria  and  CaWinism 
all  the  forementioned  errors  of  the  Supralapsarian  scbool.  Ar- 
minias  fooncl  no  difficulty  in  sustaining  and  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  as  really  entertained  by  the  Reformed  Ghnrch; 
his  diffiealty  was  with  the  stipralapsarian  view  of  that  doctrine, 
u  tanght  by  his  colleague  Gomar,  and  by  Beta.  In  illaBtration 
of  this  fact,  I  will  here  present  a  single  brief  extract  from  hk 
Examen  Thetium  Qomari,  p.  74,  showing  the  very  language  he 
employed  while  treating  this  doctrine  in  the  University,  but  in 
which  Gomar  found  great  heresies,  because  it  did  not  recognize 
the  supralapsarian  view.  He  says,  in  language  which  he  often 
eubstantiaUy  repeats : 

"  Quod  aliqoa  sit  abjeotio  sen  reprobatio  Dei,  secnndum  qnam  ab 
ntemo  nonnolloB,  It  vita  cetenia  rejioiendos,  et  morti  ateroB  et  igno- 
mioife  adjudicandos  conetitnit, '  nt  uotam  fkciat  iram  at  poteotiam  susm, 
adverane  vaaa  ine  prnparata  ad  tnleritum,'  wtimtnum  tx  Scriplurit: 
qnodqna  bnjoB  actus  canasa  ait  D«i  Toluntis  libenima  et  Jostissima 
etedem  Scr^turm  UttaTUar  abundi,  ideoqut  d«  to  Mc  mthi  nuSa  ttt  eum 
thenum  authore  amtrovertia''  * 

Bitlon  with  btauelf, )  clii«B;  instited  on  the  doctrine  of  Jnitiftcation,  as  tli« 
tmportRDt  point  in  hi*  controTer«y  with  Arminlni,  yet  most  of  the  membtre  of 
the  St&tafl  of  HolUod  ( plerique  ex  Senstu, )  bad  delermined  that  the  di«pnt« 
between  them  on  this  point  wm  little  more  than  a  mere  dispute  of  vordi 
(uytfiX'"-)  ^^  obTiaui  gronnd  on  which  they  fo  regarded  it,  «m  that. 
Qomar'a  Tieira,  on  tfaia  point,  differed  fts  widely  froia  the  tdmitud  fieWB  of  Cal- 
vin, tTrBinns,  PareiM,  Tileoiu  and  othen,  (aa  la  ihown  in  ttie  Amsriean  Bibll- 
eal  Repository  for  April,  July  and  October,  of  18SB,)  aa  they  did  from  the  riewa 
•tit«Ttained  by  Armlniua.  Oomar  insisted  on  the  imputation  of  the  actiT* 
obedience  of  Chritt  for  J  uitifl  cation,  as  a  toochatone  of  orthodoiy;  while  tlia 
Othera  reftiied  to  admit  thoTalidity  of  any  distinction  between  hia  actire  and 
passii^  obediecoe  in  the  JnetiBcation  of  a  einner.  The  distinction  itself,  thoogh 
now  generally  recognifed  in  Calvinittio  theology,  vas  new  Id  the  time  of  Q»- 
mar ;  Eargius,  as  already  stated,  having  flrat  anggeeted  It 

•  The  editors  ef  the  "  Cdlleoted  Werkf  of  Aminins,"  both  in  this  oonntry  and 
in  England,  hsTO,  for  loma  reason,  omitted  to  refer  te  tbb  treatise,  or  to  give  it 
a  place  in  thsir  edition;  thongh  in  that  edition  they  profess  to  republish  ell  Au 
rttOffnUed  wrltlngt.  This  Ii  a  matter  of  no  little  moment;  and  the  pablio  are  en- 
titled to  some  explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  procedme.  It  thonld  bo  fbmlahed 
not  only  C>r  the  sake  of  the  edltora  themielrea^  but  ftr  tha  laka  of  an  Impoiw 
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Can  May  real  Calrimst  object  to  ibu  as  a  Btatement  of  die 
doctrine  of  reprobation  t  We  thick  not  And  then,  further, 
(and  TO  solicit  particular  attention  to  this  fact,)  the  rery  arga- 
menta,  and  almost  the  very  words,  by  which  Anniniiu  in  this 
Examcn  opposes  the  enpralapsarian  scheme  of  Gomar,  are  Bob- 
sequently  employed  by  Tnrrettin  as  famishing  the  gronnds  on 
which  he  himself  professes  to  reject  the  same  scheme.  (See 
Loc.  9,  QnsBBt.  9,  and  0pp.,  Tom.  I.,  pp.  555,  seq. )  And  yet 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  these  proffered  reasons,  Gomar  de- 
nounced bis  colleague  as  a  heretic,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  diuroh.  * 

It  was  jnat  here,  therefore,  that  the  breach  occurred  between 
these  two  great  and  good  men.  Gomar  insisted  on  the  enpra- 
lapsarian  view  of  the  doctrine  in  qneation ;  while  Anninius  denied 
tJiat  that  scheme  was  either  scriptural  or  Oalvinistic.  He  died 
nine  yeara  before  the  Synod  of  Dort  waa  convened;  Gomar  Uyed 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after  that  period ;  but  neither  lus  in- 
fluence nor  the  influence  of  his  favorite  scheme,  could  survive  its 
decision.    **Even  Mosheim  allows  that  the  triumph  of  the  Synod 

taut  portbn  of  Dlrin*  truth  wUeh  the  pT«f«Med  foUciw«n  of  Anniniiu  air  now 
too  much  dispoBOd  lo  Okriettore  *Dd  denounce. 

*  In  tket,  ArminiuH  evincea  on  other  points  s  willingnoBi  to  approximate  aome 
featuree  of  the  Supralopiarian  «oheme  rather  more  nearlj  than  it  noir  deemed 
adTiiable  by  InfralapearianB  themaelTea.  For  thoagh  a  portion  of  them  toc' 
merly  believed  tiiat  infante  might  be  damned,  he  appears  to  hajg  had  no  doubt 
ou  the  sul^ect.  For  example,  he  aajs  in  his  reply  to  Perkini,  "  But  you  present, 
as  a  proof  that  the  foreseea  neglect  of  grace  ia  not  the  CAuee  of  rqjeclion,  the 
statement  that  '  infanta,  dying  out  of  the  coTOnant  of  the  goapel,  hATS  Dot  neg- 
leoted  Ibis  grace,  and  yet  are  reprobate  and  rt^ected  of  Ood.'  lafflmt  that  theg 
njcettd  tht  graa  qf  Iht  go^tl  in  their  parenU,  groHd-partnU,  gnat-grimd-pare»U,  jv^ 
by  which  Ml  U9  duavtd  to  is  abandiratd  bj/  Ood.  I  should  desire  that  some  solid 
reason  might  be  preaeDtad  to  me  why,  since  all  his  posterity  have  elnned.  In  Adam, 
against  the  law,  sad,  oa  that  account,  haie  merited  punisbiaent  and  rejection, 
tii^lf  atto,  to  whoni,  in  thar  porenfi,  iht  gntet  of  Iht  Ooipd  i>  offend,  and  bg  itham, 
in  their  parailt,  il  it  T^Kled,  hmt  nat  limud  agaiiut  Uie  graet  nf  the  ftupsi.  forlJi* 
rui(  qf  thi  divint  covenant  it  jierpebial,  that  chtldren  an  eon^thended  and  judged  ia 
thar  parenii:'  Works,  Yol.  IIL,  p.  368.  1SS3.  Dr,  Breckinridge,  in  the  tboroogb 
and  admirable  oriticiua  on  John  i:  20,  presented  in  hie  Theology,  has  clearly 
shown  that  such  a  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  future  oondition  of  thoae  who 
have  not  attained  to  moral  accountability,  ia  -wholly  uneuppcrted  by  the  reoog- 
aiied  prinoiplee  of  Infralapiarian  doctrine.  And  In  thia  he  ia  most  amp^ 
■usttuoed  by  Um  Synod  of  Doit,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  next  marginal  note.     . 
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was  tbat  of  the  Snblapsariuis,  not  only  over  tho  Arminiftne,  bat 
over  the  Snpralspsftri&as  also."  *  During  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
Tioos,  the  Reformed  chnroh  in  the  Seven  FroTincee  had  been 
divided  into  Gomarists  and  Anti-Gomarista ;  and  Gomariat,  Ge- 
neran  or  CalTinist,  were  claimed  to  be  terms  of  equivalent  im- 
port. Bat  the  mistake  was  tboronghly  rectified  by  the  Synod ; 
though  principles  were  specified,  and  not  names,  aa  with  the 
Synod  of  Gharenton,  which  condemned  the  errors  attributed  to 
PlacKUB.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  very  featore 
of  Sapralapsarianism  which  involves  and  gives  ezpreseion  to  all 
the  odiers,  shoald  now  —  in  oar  own  charch  and  coontry,  and  by 
professed  infi-alapsarian  divines  also — be  insisted  en  as  the  very 
tonchstone  of  true  Calvinism !  But  let  as  teace  the  history  of 
this  distingnished  divine  a  little  farther. 

Gomar  continued  at  Leyden  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ar- 
miniug;  and  then,  to  avoid  having  Conrad  Yorstins  (tl622)  for 
a  colleague,  resigned  his  professorship.  Subsequently,  in  1614, 
he  accepted  the  theological  chair  in  Saumur,  where  he  continued 
till  1618,  teaching  hia  eupralapaanan  doctrines  —  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  ohorch.  About  the 
time  he  left  Saamur,  and  while  the  reactionary  influence  against 
his  scheme  was  in  operation,  Placteus  became  a  atudent  of  the- 
ology theris ;  and  Bnbseqaently  Professor ;  and  the  principles 
which  had  driven  Arminios  into  antagonism  to  Gomar,  on  the 
queation  ^n  nt  creatio  via  ^ecHonts  et  r^robationie  t  subsequently 
drove  Placseus  into  antagonism,  when  they  were  applied  to  the 
doetrine  of  Original  Sin.  In  considering  the  posiUon  of  Placseus, 
therefore,  candor  requires  that  we  should  ever  regard  it  from 
this  point  of  view.  Gomar  returned  to  QrcFningen,  where  he  died 
in  1641. 

*  Scott's  "  Synod  of  Dort,"  p.  8.  Th«  wonU  amployed  b^  Hostaein  kre  tha 
following;  "  Hia  judicibui  Armioiftui  otOBSk  oMiderunt,  et  gennMin  raligJonia 
praditoreB  judicati  aunt:  GeneTeDBium  Tero  illi,  qui  /n^aji^warti  Dominantiir, 
trlumpharunt."  Hist  Cbrigt.,  Tom.  IT.,  p.  629.  [an.  1711.)  Wendeline  more 
jnatlj  expl&ins  it  as  foilowB:"  ConstaoB  noitra  aententia  hno  eat;  nt  neminem 
in  tempore  damnat  Deas,  nisi  propter  pecofttnn:  ita  neminem  quoqae  ab  atemo 
deoreTit  damnare,  oiai  propter  peceatum:  qua  n  Sgneiie  Dordracena  milemittkr 
promulgala  at,"  ChriaL  Theol.,  p.  177.  See  ftlfo  tha  npta  on  page  414  of  oar 
former  Sattj. 
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A  single  remark  is  kU  that  need  be  hwe  added.  We  hsn  seen 
that  Dr.  Gomar's  luueaAOnable  oonrse — ia  denying  the  theological 
aonudnesB  of  those  who  coold  not  endorse  his  sapralapaan^ 
views,  and  in  denouncing  them  as  heretice — led  to  incalculable 
troable  in  the  charch ;  and  yet,  that  the  Synod  of  Dort  Tejected  ut- 
terly the  doctrine  of  Gomar,  on  the  rery  point  on  which  Arminiaa 
had  refused  it  his  assent ;  and  that  Xorrettin  Ukewiae  rejects  it  o* 
the  same  ground.  Hence  we  learn  that,  to  far  at  herety  u  om- 
eemed.  Dr.  Gamar  hmatlf  vat  the  heretie,  and  the  actual  IrotMer 
trf  the  Church.  And  Ais  little  item  of  history  will,  ve  trust, 
suggest  a  useful  thought  to  our  Princeton  brother ;  who  having, 
like  Gomar,  fallen  into  a  theological  mistake,  has  long  been  en- 
gaged in  throwing  out  suspioions  against  all  hie  brethren  who  re- 
ject his  Bupralapsarian  doctrine  of  antecedent  imputation.  We 
truBt  there  may  be  no  more  of  this ;  for  the  time  and  ener^ec 
of  Dr.  Hodge  oan  be  much  better  employed  than  in  proring 
brethren  to  be  heretics,  who  hare  less  daim  to  that  title  than  he 
himself  has;  and  when,  if  there  be  uty  actual  heresy  in  the 
matter,  he,  according  to  all  just  roles,  is  himself  the  ber«tic. 

The  position  of  Gamero  *  ought  to  be  referred  to,  in  thia  same 
eonneotion.  He  suoceeded  Gomar  as  thec4ogioal  Profesaor  in 
Saumur,  in  1618 ;  «td  though  his  appointment  was  opposed  bj ' 
&.B  Synod  of  Poicton,  it  was  simply  on  the  (^ound  that  be  ik- 
Tored  the  views  of  Fiscator  of  Herbom,  respecting  the  impu- 
tation of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ.  The  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  annulled  by  the  national  Synod  of  Alez,  in  1620.  In 
the  next  year  he  left  Saumur,  because  the  government  of  the 
place  VM  taken  from  Dn  Plessis.  And  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
Uiat  the  controversies  which  now  became  associated  with  the 
name  of  Camero,  may  be  mainly  traced,  as  in  Uie  case  of  Ar- 
minius,  to  the  attempt  of  Gomar  to  inculcate  his  peculiar  views  as 
Galvintsm.  Should  any  ventore  to  charge  that  Oamero  was  not 
at  that  time  regarded  as  sound  in  his  doctrine,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  tbem  to  the  fact  that  the  exposition  which  he  gave  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology — in  his  discussion  with  TilenaB(  who  had  become 
an  Arminian, )  at  L'lale,  near  Orleans,  in  April,  1620,  and  which 

■  Barn  in  OlaHgaw,  Scollknd,  in  1ST9.  Died  while  DiTinil;  ProAaaor  U 
MoDUuboa,  la  1626,      ' 
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vu  reported  tat  ^nbliintion  by  0»pellai  and  HiUstiere  —  vu 
highly  ^pprorad  sad  psbliahed  it  Leyden,  He  came  to  SEuunur 
immediately  after  Gomsr  had  left,  and  found  it  neoeaeary  to  meet 
hie  •apraUpearian  aotions  rsBpecting  predeetiaation  and  graoe. 
He  did  ao;  and,  aa  is  unal  in  die  excitement  of  controTeny, 
vent,  in  some  reipeeti,  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He  tanght  that 
the  deatii  of  Christ  opeoed  the  vay  for  the  offer  of  salratioo,  not 
'Only  to  Ute  elect,  but  to  all  men,  and  that  all  vonld  be  saved  if 
all  would  belieTe ;  and  hence,  that  it  is  not  prtdettinaiion  tJuU 
deatroyi  or  damn*  mtn,  but  their  own  itn  cmd  rq'tdion  <tf  {he  Oo»- 
pd  offer.  He  taught,  too,  that  the  graoe  of  God  could  be  re- 
Bisted  by  the  sinner,  but  that  in  the  caae  of  the  elect  it  vonld 
not  be ;  that  the  will  follows  the  dictates  or  judgment  of  the  OD- 
derst&ndmg,  and  waa  deprared  only  in  the  absence  of  an  ea- 
lightened  judgment.  Hence  arose  the  notioa  of  moral  suasion 
in  regeneration.  Some  of  these  ideas  are  not  to  be  countenanced 
any  more  than  Ae  views  of  which  they  were  designed  by  him  as  a 
refutation.  One  exb«me  begot  the  otha* ;  and  both  extremes  were 
wrong.  And  yet  this  eminent  man  has  often  been  harshly  judged, 
as  though  he  had  deliberately  sat  oat  to  oppose  the  reoogaized 
theology  of  the  Reformed  chur^,  when  it  was  obviously  his  aix 
t«  arrest  the  progress  of  a  grieTons  error,  which,  in  Uie  guise  of 
that  theology,  was  doing  incalculable  injury  to  the  souls  of  men. 
While  we  shon  Ms  errors,  we  may  remember  hie  serrioes  with 
gratitude. 

The  same  remarks  apply  substantially  to  Flacnus,  and  the  po- 
sition which  he  occupied.  He  was  no  wanton  troubler  of  the 
churoh,  as  Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  intimate ;  but  was  obviously  ao^- 
toated  by  a  like  desire  to  relieve  the  Reformed  theology  of  the 
false  position  Into  iriiioh  it  had  been  brought  by  the  snpralap* 
sartan  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  imputation,  The  Synod  of  Dort 
had  condemned  the  leading  principle  of  that  scheme  in  its  appli- 
oatioa  to  the  doctrine  of  Beprobation ;  but  it  was  now  endeavor' 
isg  to  struggle  into  renewed  lifs  and  vigor  under  the  guise  of 
a  seal  for  tJie  doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  and  Flacens  sought  to 
arrest  its  progress.  He  had  cnnmenced  the  study  of  theology 
at  Saumur,  about  the  time  when  Qomar  resigned.  Three  years 
afterward  tbs  institution  there  was  dispersed.    But  finally,  upon 
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itsfnUrestoratloti  ia  16S8,  hs  was  appointed  Profeeaor  of  theol- 
ogy, and  was  inangunted  on  libe  same  day  frith  hia  oolleagneSy 
Lad.  CapelluB  and  Amyrold.  Aiter  his  views  had  been  assuled 
in  the  National  Synod  in  1644,  Amyrald  appeared  before  that 
body  at  Gharenton  in  order  to  plead  the  canse  of  his  colleagae, 
and  argaed  that  the  doctrine  reaU^  held  by  Flactene  was  not  at 
all  dangerona.  (See  oar  former  Essay,  pp.  898,  899.)  The 
theological  position  of  Amyrald  in  relation  to  the  whole  matter 
may  be  learned  from  TurrettiD,  I.,  p.  66S,  (Loc.  IX.,  Qnsest  9, 
8eot.  45, )  and  from  Princeton  Essays,  L,  p.  181 ;  and  from  the 
bet  that,  during  the  preceding  year,  he  had  pablished  a  labored 
defence  of  CaWin  on  the  doctrine  of  Beprobatioii,  to  which  Cnr- 
oellsens,  (tl659,)  afterwards  the  theological  sncceBSor  of  Epis- 
eopins,  ( f  1648, )  attempted  a  reply.  The  defence  of  Calrin  by 
.Amyrald  is  contained  in  the  2d  jof  his  Quatuor  DaaertaUonet, 
and  ie  entitled  Jh  Jure  Dei  in  Oreaiurai.  Yet  etich  wae  his  de- 
liberate judgment  as  to  the  doctrine  really  held  by  Plactens; 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  Uiat  he  knew  the  real  aim 
and  intention  of  his  colleagae.  There  is  no  evidence,  &erefore, 
tiiat  Placens  widied  to  compromise  the  Reformed  tlieology;  hia 
aim  was  to  relieve  it  from  the  aaperaions  cast  upon  It  by  a  false 
philosophy.  We  may  honor  his  motives,  while  we  sacredly  avoid 
the  errora  which  were  attribnted  to  him. 

But  it  ia  time  to  proceed  to  tJie  discnaaion  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciple npon  which  the  whole  scheme  of  Supralapsarianiam  ia  based ; 
and  we  aball  introduce  it  with  the  foUowiug  illustration  of  the 
thorough  method  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  to  put  that 
■oheme  in  its  true  position  before  the  church.  Macoovios,  al- 
ready referred  to,  waa  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Sort  from  the 
Univeraity  of  Franeker,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology  from 
1616,  until  his  death  in  Jane,  1644.  Oocceius  was  his  colleague 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time.  He  had  a  dispute  with  Lub- 
bertus,  another  colleague,  which  came  before  the  Synod ;  and  as 
Lnbbertua  had  aconsed  him  of  heresy,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  matter ,-  one  of  whom,  it  is  worthy 
to  note  in  the  connection,  was  Ab.  Scultetus,  (f  1625, )  deputy 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  Associate  Professor  of  theology  with  Parens 
Bt  Heidelberg.     Kotbing  of  great  moment  was  found  against 
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MaocDvina ;  bat  as  he  hftd  attempted  to  oarry  out  his  Bapralap- 
Barian  notions,  the  commiBaioners  ia  their  jadgmeat  of  the  case, 
while  they  &ee  him  &om  the  impntation  "  of  Paganism,  Judaism, 
Pekgianiam,  Socinianism,  and  any  other  heresy,"  caution  him 
against  nsing  the  obscure  and  ambignoua  phraseology  of  the 
schools,  saying  that  he  had  ofTended  in  this  matter;  and, 

"  That  h»  waa  to  blame  fbr  toying  ihat  thi  dittinction  b^iaeen  the 
efficiency  and  m^cieney  of  the  death  of  ChnU  teat  ftUile  ;  for  denying 
^at  fallen  man  too*  the  object  of  predettination;  (quod  negaverit  homa- 
nnm  genus  Inpeam  esse  objectnm  pnedeati  nation  is ; )  t»  laying  that 
God  wilh  and  decrees  tin  ;  and  in  toying  that  God  by  no  meant  toiHt 
the  talvation  of  all  men  ;  (  quod  dixerit  Deam  nullo  modo  Telle  omuiom 
homisnm  aalutem,  )  "  &c. 

Thi»  judgment  of  lite  commissvywn  the  Synod  approved :  *  and 
so  once  more  gave  the  Supralapsarians  to  understand  that  their 
principles  could  obtain  no  indorsement  from  that  body.  And  the 
fact  that  there  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Maccovius  the  nhols 
category  of  heresies,  including  the  trivialitieB  of  "Paganism,  Jo- 
daism,  Socinianism  and  Pelagiauism  "  —  taken  in  connection  vitli 
gome  extracts  from  his  writings  given  by  us  on  a  preceding  page^ 
and  with  the  aforesaid  lucubrations  of  the  Franeker  preacher, 
Siydloviue  —  may  tend  to  illustrate  how  indefinitely  and  sublimely 
ezteDsire  in  its  application,  is  the  leading  principle  which  under- 
lies the  supralapsarian  scheme.  There  is  something  about  it,  in 
t^e  matter  of  suggesting  heresitis,  which  reminds  us  of  geometri- 
cal  progression,  f 

*  HoBheim'a  chronio  hktxed  of  the  Sjnod,  knd  his  petulsnoe  emy  Uin«  he  il 
obliged  to  refer  to  it,  h&Te  led  hiM  to  preient  &  Tery  garbled  account  of  this 
whole  proceeding.  See  Irtitit.  Hitloria  ChriiUana,  Stic.  IS,  g  S,  cap.  2.  Tom.  II., 
pp.  261-266. 

t  Etta  our  Priiiaeton  bTother  also  oeculonally  fnmlahes  an  illaitraUoti  of 
Um  banefttl  effeota  reialting  from  a  eonneotion  with  the  Boheme.  For  ithsa  not 
only  led  him.  to  tbe  oonoliuion  that  we  are  sabjeotiTely  m  deHrring  (or  vndt- 
tmving;  either  wa/  will  do;)  of  joitiSoation  tbroogh  Chrialj  aa  of  dondemnation 
through  Adam;  and  via  vtrta;  but  in  his  defeaoe  of  anteoedent  imputation,  ha 
ia  actually  drlren  (aee  P.  EaBaya,  L,  US,  169,)  to  the  admwjon  of  that  exploded 
bnl  moat  pemiciona  hertaj,  tiat  the  punubnent  qf  no,  tVM  in  luU,  my  he  iu  nata- 
ral  effeeU  or  emiuquoKet;  on  whioh  point  aee  Bellamj'a  Drue  Religion  Delineated, 
Diao.  I.,  Beet.  5,  and  an  Eiaa;  by  the  BeT.  M.  Coohran,  In  Bibllothoca  Saora,  for 
April,  1S64.    Snt  Dr.  Hodge  aMma  to  luTe  abandoaed  the  idoa,  of  lata;  tat  in 
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In  hia  "BiHertatloii  on  the  Progreee  of  Ethieal  Philosophj," 
(note  0.,)  Sir  Junes  Maddntoeh  refers  to  Sapra  and  Infralap- 
1  in  the  following  jndioioaB  and  diBoriminatJDg  manner : 


"  The  writer  of  this  diMert«tion  was  led,  on  a  former  occasion,  bj  a 
generally  preTalent  notion,  to  oonfonnd  the  theologioal  doctrine  of  I^- 
deBtination  with  the  philoBophioal  opinion  which  Bnpposea  the  detemi- 
mation  of  the  Will  to  be,  like  other  eventa,  prodnoed  by  adequate 
oauBce.  t  More  oareM  reflection  has  oorreoted  a  eonfliaioo  oomBton  to 
him  with  most  writers  on  the  SDliQeet.  What  is  ealled  '  Sublapaariaa 
Oalviniam,'  which  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  men,  inoluding 
Augustine  and  Calvin  himself,  ■scribed  to  God,  and  to  man  before  the 
Tall,  what  is  ealled  'free-will,'  which  they  even  own  still  to  exist  ia 
all  the  ordinary  nets  of  life,  though  it  be  lost  with  respect  to  retigiow 
morality.  The  decree  of  election,  on  this  scheme,  arisea  firom  God's 
Toreknowledge  that  man  was  to  fall ;  and  that  all  ni«n  became  Iherebi/ 
Viithjtatux  liahk  to  eternal  punithm^at.  The  election  of  some  to  sal- 
vation wss  an  act  of  Divine  goodness,  and  the  predestination  of  the 
rest  was  an  exercise  of  holiness  and  justice.  The  sublapsarian  pre- 
destination is  evidently  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  necesutf, 
whieh  eonsiders  free-will,  or  volitaoBs  not  eansed  by  motives,  aa  abm- 
Intely  ineonsistent  witii  the  definition  of  an  intelligent  being  — whieh 
{a,  that  be  acts  from  a  motive,  or,  in  other  words,  witk  apnrpoee.  Tht 
StipralapiaruM  leAetne,  to&icA  rt^tretetU*  the  thll  ttulf  a* /oreordaitud, 
may  indeed  be  built  on  neoessitarian  principles.  But  on  that  mA«M« 
Original  Sin  leemi  wholly  to  lote  that  importanee  vihich  the  former  ^- 
(em  gives  it  at  a  revolution  in  the  ttate  of  the  world,  requiring  an  vUer- 
potition  of  Divine  power  to  remedy  a  part  of  it*  fatal  effect.  It  fce- 
comei  no  more  than  ihefirtt  link  in  the  chain  ofpredeatined  offerttet." 

1.  According  to  the  SnpralapBariaa  scheme,  God  determines 
first  to  elect  and  to  reprobate,  and  then  to  create ;  and  that  his 
power  and  Beverity  may  be  glorified,  the  same  effective  decree 

As  Frinoeton  Reriev  fbr  1B60,  p.  S40,  fa«  oeoBiirei  Dr.  Baird  for  mdnnetng  It, 
niB  ir{^t  4^''  "^  *'"  ^"'°''i  liowaver,  la  In  allowing  tha  diatlnettoD  »t  M\  or 
In  »tt«iiipliDg  to  lepBrato  the  nslnrst  DonsequenBeB  fTDin  the  aupematuTal  tis- 
ItattOD.  Tht  Seriplaral  r^tuntatim  iiuludei  bot\.  The  atitemenU  of  Manitll, 
[Uioiti,  ka^  pp.  106-180,)  from  his  not  having  aufficlenUr  regarded  thia  fact, 
Ma  nasatiHfaetOTj.  Compare  alao  Butler'a  Analogy,  Fart  II.,  oh.  6. 
t  8te  the  OrlUsiim  on  Hr.  Stewart's  Diiiertation,  Edinbnrgli  BoTiew,  voL 
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oomprehends  the  menu,  sa  well,  wb,  the  toii,  *  so  titai  bib  shidl; 
ensuo  M  the  oeceasary  meuia  to  Beooie  the  danmatiw  <^  Hie  rep> 
rebate ;  sin  being  only  the  neoeesuy  meus  for  effeoting  the  ao- 
coqipliBhmeat  of  the  deorae.  f  The  diitiootioa  of  n^ajwa,  or  the 
defiial  of  gnee,  (or,  bs  the;  nime  it,  j>rttttriii»»,)  aad  a^rmtr 
tivt,  (H-  iiredamnatioD,  (irhioh  is  a  destination  to  panidmient, ) 
anonnta  to  nothing  :  fco-  as  Molinmui,  in  a  passage  already  cited, 
reBUtfkB,  "  To  reprobate  and  to  will  to  oondemn  are  the  same, 
(  reprobare  ao  Telle  daninare  idem  esse, )  as  to  elect  is  the  same 
as  to  will  to  save : "  and  he  very  properiy  adds  that  it  is  the  aune 
thing  whether  God  destines  a  man  to  damnation,  or  effecte  that 
from  which  damnation  neeeasarily  resnlts. 

2.  While,  therefore,  we  may  e:^ect  to  find  in  some  of  the 
writings  of  the  later  Befonuera,  that  diversity  whioh  these  antag- 
oniatio  principles  oonld  not  bst  devdop;  the  ia\j  of  the  CalTin- 
iatio  ohorch  in  oar  day,  and  in  view  of  the  emphatic  deciaiona 
of  the  Synoda  of  Dort  and  Weatminster,  is,  we  think,  not  to  be 
mistaken.  It  ahoold  regard  those  only  as  its  true  and  proper 
repretentadrea  who  tanght  those  doctrines  which  it  recognizes  as 
the  constitaent  dements  of  its  system ;  and  to  far  alone  a*  they 
did  teaeh  ihgm.  Bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  Snpralapsarianism  is  to 
be  claimed,  e^lier  in  whole  or  in  part,  aa  the  doctrine  of  our 
cbnrob,  tot  it  be  done  openly  and  frankly,  and  by  a  &ir  endorae- 
ment:  let  it  be  done  under  its  own  fiaanting  burner.  Nor  let  it, 
while  aiming  to  entangle  na  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage,  pro- 
fttss  to  bear  with  it  the  aacred  and  acknowledged  Ark  of  the  Lib- 
erty wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  It  has  its  own  well- 
defined  and  diatingniBhing  principles :  bnt  let  them  not  be  insisted 
on  as  the  compaas  and  square  for  the  admeasoreeient  of  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  while  the  real  isaues  involved  in  the  question  of 
their  acceptance  as  aaohare  disingenaonsly  ignored.  Those  prin- 
cij^s  h&Te  their  history;  and  no  asssmption  of  claima  to  anpe- 
rior  sonndneas,  and  no  threatened  imputation  of  heresy  against 
those  who  may  Tentnre  to  ciUl  them  in  question,  shall  hinder  our 
dealing  widi  them  frankly  and  plainly.  And  we  aay,  therefore, 
that  if  we  are  to  regard  those  divines  of  the  Reformed  church, 

*  Bw  OomH,  Da  PrcdHtlnfttione,  Thesli  28.     (an.  IS04.) 

t  Ibid  TbtaU  91}  ind  im,  bIm,  hla  nawrk  on  p.  411  of  ow  tonoM  Emb^ . 
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boTeTW  leMmed  uid  «xe^lent  in  other  nutters,  who  hxn,  eather 
in  irhole  or  in  put,  idoptad  the  Sapr»lKpBvi«n  scheme,  ke  the 
accredited  expoanders  of  the  doctrinal  TieWB  ire  entertain  on  the 
mne  nibjeott,  let  ns  do  bo  openly  and  fearlesBly.  Bnt  let  ob  not 
lapse  into  the  prepoBterons  abanrdity  of  acting  as  though  there  is, 
in  this  essential  matter,  no  important  differenee  between  the  dis- 
tiDgiiishing  TiewB  which  thej  adroeate,  and  the  doctrines  enter- 
tained by  the  CalriniBtic  chnrch,  (which,  as  a  body,  has  always 
repudiated  those  views ;  *  )  and  thus,  while  professing  to  be  In&:»- 
lapsarians,  take  the  Snpralapsarians  as  the  trae  expoosders  of  oar 
philosophy  and  theology.  Princeton  during  the  last  thirty  years 
has  not  been  as  careful  in  this  matter  as  she  shonld  have  been ;  and 
her  procedure  therein  has  tended  too  often  to  sngtiest  the  some- 
what analogous  course  of  the  late  New  Haven  School,  which,  while 
it  existed,  was  famous  for  explaining  Calnnistic  theidogy  by  Ar- 
miniau  jdiilosophy.  Bat  we  here  take  and  abide  by  our  position, 
and  most  emphatically  deny  that,  in  any  trae  sense  of  the  term, 
Supralapsarianism  is  Calvinism ;  and  we  aSGrm  that  its  distingnish- 
ing  featore  is  nothing  less  Ihan  an  unsightly  branch  from  Pagan 
philosophy,  which  philosophising  theologues  have  endeavored  to 
engraft  upon  the  eyBtem.  We  denounce  it  aa  utterly  falne  in  it»  pM- 
lotoph^ ;  faUe  in  iia  dittingui^ing  theology;  and  faUe  in  the  exige- 
nt hy  which  it  u>ould  eupport  that  theology ;  and  falte  in  the  elaiin 
alleged  on  ita  behalf  that  ii  it  the  true  Reformed  doctrine.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  in  this  sanfe  connection,  that  though  it 
is  nflcesBary  to  apeak  in  these  terms  of  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
distingoishing  tenet  of  the  Sapralapsarian  si^eme,  and  of  evesy  at- 
tempted application  of  it  for  Uie  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology ;  we  yet  yield  to  no  man  in  sincere  admiration  of 
the  eminent  divines  who  have  been  regarded  as  mere  or  less  favor- 
ing that  scheme.  More  learned  and  parer-minded  men  than  Lnther, 
Bacer,  UrBinas,  Beea,  Folanns,  Oomar,  and  Twisse,  (to  speak  of 

*  TnR«ttia  hlmwlf  deul;  aiiaoDiiOBi  tUt  UxA.  B«fcrrfag  to  Calvia  m  la- 
cnloBtiDg  the  rcMirwi  dootrine  rsapceting  elwtion  and  npTobktion  bnn  "At 
amvpl  iwtu,"  he  kddt,  "In  quo  itunmi  Theologl  Jadlcio,  quod  reepondat  Artlo- 
ulo  xn,  ConfeaaioDit  GftllicaDn,  nt  et  Sjuodi  Dordrsoeme  deoreto,  awwiiio  otjwi- 
MoMui,  et  omnibni  qnlbni  piMOt  aapora  Mbrie,  aoquitsoenduin  Ma«  palaniM." 
Udo  it.,  QuMt.  VL,  SmI.  so. 
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no  others, )  lutTO  Boaroely  erer  been  nnmbered  uBOOg  the  sMr*- 
menUl  host  of  God's  olect,  ftod  their  aim  ia  adopting  the  Bpeo- 
nlation  referred  to  was  to  exalt,  in  ^e  estimatioa  of  man,  ths 
Ood  whom  they  loved  and  adored.  We  rererence  and  deeply 
sympathise  with  them  in  the  motire,  while  we  deplore  and  de- 
noanoe  their  error.  And  neither  eaa  nor  ooght  their  great  and 
Teaerable  names  tp  either  eonseorate  that  error,  or  rescue  it  from 
tlie  execration  of  (he  chnreh  of  God. 

8.  If  Sapralapaarianism,  therefore,  be  discarded  as  the  expo- 
nent of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or  the  CalTinistio  system,  no 
words  are  needed  to  show  that,  on  those  points,  at  least,  with 
whioh'its  peenliar  philosophy  and  theology  are  most  intimately 
COTicemed,  its  snpporters  cannot  be  regarded  as  representing,  in 
any  proper  sense,  the  Calnnistio  system.  And  it  is  also  obTions 
that  for  any  theological  teacher  of  admitted  ability  and  learning, 
now  to  plead  the  authority  of  snch,  and  to  claim  on  such  author- 
i^  that  a  doctrine  whidi  ia  a  pecoliar  and  diatinctiTe  feature  of 
the  scheme,  (while  the  scheme  itself,  moreorer,  is  formally  dis- 
olaimed, )  is  a  doobine  of  Calnnism,  is  not  to  act  ingenuoosly. 
Turrettin,  two  centuries  ago,  and  others,  both  before  and  since, 
may  have  fallen  into  this  incongraity ;  but  surely  each  examples 
out  hardly  be  [deaded  as  deserving  of  imitation.  Bat  there  will 
be  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic  more  at  lu-ge  hereafter ;  and 
we  only  add,  in  the  present  connection,  that  a  man  may  receive 
and  acknowledge  a  principle,  without  formally  recognising  its 
logical  sequences ;  *  though  it  should  never  be  forgotten  ^at  while 
we  give  our  sanction  to  a  principle,  our  anthority  must  go  to 
support  it,  and  bo  to  sustain  others  who,  while  they  in  like  man- 
ner receive  it,  .will  carry  it  forward  to  its  legitimate  conclusions. 
1o  illustrate  :  — Twisse,  Szydlovius,  Tillotson,  Edwards,  Dwigh^ 
Payson,  Hodge,  Thomwell,  Bnshnell,  along  with  Socinns,  E. 
Winchester,  T.  Sonthwood  Smith,  Petitpierre,  Ballon,  Wbittemore 
and  others,  all  speculatively  adopt  the  principle  above  referred 
to,  by  making  the  will,  rather  than  the  immutable  justice  or  moral 
nature  of  God,  the  stand-point  of  certain  theological  explications. 
They,  of  course,  arrive  at  infinitely  divergent  conclusions;  but 

*  I>«  Hoot  (ID^  p^  SA^)  ^^^  huidMmelj  sUd  "  Nsmincm  conMqnantii*  gia* 
Tare  volo,  qvM  i(M  w  avi  MatcatiA  pndiMt*  hm  vid*t,  om  •gaAHil," 
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all  rcMon  dilce,  and  lliaB  &r  agm  is  raktiBn  to  the  prinetple 
itMlf.  Nov  HuX  principle  nu;  be  applied  ao  a»  to  nutain  the 
npnlapBaiian  doctrinee  of  AbaolKto  Bepn>batioB  and  Anteoa- 
dent  Impntation;  and  also  to  ahmr,  a»  Edmrda,  Fayaoa  and 
Bashnell  do,  that  men  were  created  to  be  in  part  redeened ;  or 
it  may  be  taken  a  step  further,  and  be  applied  as  Twisse  ^ijdies 
it,  to  ahoT  that  God  coold  ban  diepensed  with  Uie  demuidi  of- 
justice  without  a  satisfaction  for  ain ;  or  with  Bodnna  and  hta 
school,  to  show  that  God  did  dispenae  with  those  duDanda,  and 
accepted  in  lien  thweof  a  merely  penal  example ;  ta  still  further, 
with  Tiilotson  and  Windiester  and  othera,  that  he  can  or  will 
repeal  his  absolute  threateaings,  and  resone  the  fina%  impeni- 
tent &om  hell ;  or  with  the  later  UniTersalista,  who  interpret  the 
Dirine  will  aooording  to  their  crude  conceptions  of  beaerolence, 
and  claim  that  there  is  no  hell,  and  that  all  sinful  creatures  will 
be  made  partaken  of  eTerlastlng  h^pioess.  * 

4.  The  Divine  attributes  are,  of  coarse,  tn^wrMmoI,  and  the 
contrary  idea,  though  stiU  apparently  a  &Torite  with  some,  is 
nothing  short  of  absurd  and  ridionlou.  Hence,  to  say  that  the 
moral  and  natural  perfectioBS  of  the  Dirine  Katare  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Dirine  Essence,  is  not  only  allowable, 
bat  esunently  proper ;  nor  does  it,  in  any  true  sense,  iavolve  the 
ahsurdity.of  attempting  to  conceiTO  the  Infinlto  and  Ahsolute :  but 
it  inrolres  simply  the  belief  of  what  H£  has  declared  respecting 
himself    The  old  notion  of  some  of  the  Scholastics,  that  the  De- 

'  Woll  fama  Le  Blaog,  Proft««or  of  theology  kt  Bedftn,  mnd  one  of  Uie  clckrMt 
k>d  mimt  dlioriniiiiUiiig  tkeol«giftu  of  tli«  ITth  Mntary,  rawkad  thkt,  "  Et- 
enim  qnomtdinodnin  blaoin  ex  fftUo  ■•qoltor,  «t  ftbaardiun  nuua  da«it  ad  kl- 
Mrum,  Til  est  in  Beligione  error  ullua  tun  leTis,  qui  ti  conaequentU  necUlnr 
non  oTcrtat  tsodeni  alli^iiem  Fidei  articulum  et  qnoddam  Beligionia  dogma." 
Thaa  Theotoi).,  PreMioae,  p.  2.  (/dKo.)  London,  1675.  Onr  Princeton  brother, 
mtketitA  least,  endoraea  the  aamei  "Hov  fkr  tka  aaanmption  of  the  ftandamea- 
talprinaipteaof  aayHlen  baa  a  teadenej  t«lead  tolta  thoroBghadt^ition,  »y»Tj 
man  muat  judge  tor  himtelf .  For  ouTltltm,  wt  /tar  Ihi  went :  beenut,  ipt  tiatk 
eomtMlenq/  rrjuiret  an  ahanct,  and  beeaiut  Aufory  irffomu  nt  tSat  tolitn  bkh  Asm 
laktn  the  first  tlep,  (icy  or  thtir  /tUmeen  toon  ialu  the  tteond. "  F.  Eaaaja,  I.,  p. 
1S3.  And  ire  truat  that  v«  a%j  in  tUa  eannwiUon,  aod  vilkont  offenee,  ooa- 
iii0b4  U>  l>r.  Uodge  a  r^eroaal  of  hla  oirn  adnlrabla  nmarka  in  the  conelading 
paragraph  of  hia  article  on  Original  Sin,  publiahed  in  the  Repertorj  for  1880, 
and  republished  in  P.  Eaaaja,  I.,  pp.  lOQ-lST.  They  are  bMh  tnie  and  impr«aa- 
Its,  and  ahoald  be  d«^l j  engntTni^  npM  tlw  kwrt  of  vraif  nlaiatar  of  <%rial 
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one  of  Ood  U  God,  and  ^at  tfa«  )^U,  &o.,  of  Qod  U  God— a 
notioa  favwed  also  by  flom«  ■apraliqtMriaQ  dinoM — «M)iiot  b« 
HiaintaJned,  and  is  rmllj  blasphemooe.  Gomar,  at  £nt,  favorod 
it  in  part,  in  hi>  oontroTony  with  Armiiuiis}  but  in  tha  later  and 
complete  edition  of  hie  wotIeb,  *  we  find  that  he  haa  essentiaUy 
modified  his  views  on  the  subject.  In  bis  Di^mtatio  cU  (etema 
Sei  deerete,  he  refers  to  the  qoestion  an  decrdum  Dei  »U  J)euM  t 
ai  gravit  iJia  et  ad  vtri  Dti  notiftam  oe  cvlium  pertinmt  eoniro- 
va-gia,  and  refbtes  the  aSrmatiTe  aestimption  with  rery  great 
abiUty,  (See  toL  II.,  pp.  25,  26,  Theses  28-84,)  and,  without 
hesitation,  adopts  ^e  view  of  the  subject  entertained  by  his  an- 
cient colleague  ;  and  which  is  repeated  likewise  by  CurcellieuB  f 
and  Limborch.  X  The  notion,  and  the  unintelligible  jargon  by 
which  its  advocates  have  endeavored  to  sustain  it,  are  now  pretty 
generally  abandoned.  Neither  the  decrees  of  God,  nor  any  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  are  to  be  regarded  as  God ;  the  language 
is  no  more  intelligible  as  applied  to  God  than  it  wonld  be  if  ap- 
plied to  man  himself.  Nor  can  those  attribntes  be  regarded  as 
in  any  intelligibte  aenae  of  the  term  pertonal.  God  is  personal, 
and  cot  impersonal.  He  is  the  eternal  source  of  all  other  per< 
sonality,  existence,  life,  and  intelligence.  Bnt  on  what  principle 
can  his  attributes  also  be  regarded  personal  f  And  if  his  justice, 
goodnesa  and  truth  are  personal,  what  ia  meant  by  the  Justice 
of  God,  the  Truth  of  God,  and  the  Goodness  of  God?  But  there 
can  be  no  greater  absurdity  than  to  pretend  to  conceive  of  God 
as  posseasiog  personal  attributes,  or  attributes  which  separately 
have  a  will,  intelligence,  &c.  The  idea  ia  unintelligible  respect- 
ing God,  or  any  other  rational  or  moral  agent. 

6.  We  therefore  speak  intelligibly  when  we  speak  of  God'a  im- 
personal justice  —  a  justice  which  depends  not  on  the  will,  but 
which  belongs  to  his  nature ;  and  which,  like  that  natnre,  is,  of 
course,  immutable  and  eternal.  To  that  nature  is  to  be  traced, 
and  in  that  nature  ia  to  be  found,  the  eternal  and  immutable  ba- 
sis for  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. 

*  Wa  use  the  lecond  Ibbub  of  tUi  edition,  pablished  at  Amtterdam  In  1664, 
Jbko.    The  ant  va«  pabliahcd  in  1646. 

t  iDstit.  Eclig.  Chriit.,  Ub.  Ill,  up.  8,  sect.  7,  p.  91. 
t  Theol.  ChriiL,  lib.  tl.,  o»^  IB,  Met.  4^  p.  104. 
TOL.  I.  —  HO.  4.  8 
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And  hence  the  fetsitj  of  the;  sotion  irhlch  ironld  attribiite  any 
freedom  to  die  Will  that  may  impinge  npoD  his  truth,  his  good- 
ness, or  hie  jnetice :  since  these  atteibutes  are,  in  the  natore  of 
the  case,  prior  to  will,  and  mn^t  be  its  rale.  The  idea,  therefore, 
that  freedom  of  -mil  in  God  consists  in  his  being  able  to  will  any 
thing,  withoat  regard  to  his  nature,  is  the  moat  ineffable,  and  in 
everj  way  the  least  sapported,  of  all  absurdities.  The  rea8<»iB 
for  the  exercise  of  his  will  are  always  consistent  with  his  holi- 
ness, jnatice,  goodness  and  troth ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
demands  of  his  moral  nature.  Hence  of  Law,  it  may  be  said 
with  Hooker : 

"  Her  seat  is  the  boBom  of  God,  her  voice  the  hannooy  of  the 
world ;  all  thiogB  ia  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least 
as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power  : 
both  angels,  and  men,  and  creatures,  of  what  condition  eoever,  thoogli 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  jet  all,  with  uniform  consent,  ad- 
mitting her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  Joy."  * 

And  if  the  law  be  bat  the  expression  of  the  Moral  Nature  of 
God,  which  is  infinitely  Holy  and  Just  and  True,  on,  what  prin- 
ciple can  it  be  rationally  claimed  that  he  can  will  any  thing  in- 
consistent  therewith ;  and  reverse  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue ; 
or  require  hia  creatures  to  hate  Him?  as  supralapsarians  hare 
found  it  necessary  to  maintain  in  order  to  sustain  their  theory. 
If  He  possess  a  moral  nature,  that  nature  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  the  rule  of  his  will. 

6.  When  the  question,  therefore,  is  raised  as  to  what  God  ia 
able  to  do,  it  is  a  plain  absurdity  to  pretend  to  decide  it  by  a 
mere  reference  to  Uie  fact  that  he  is  omnipotent,  unless  the  qaes- 
tion  refers  only  to  that  with  which  omnipotence  alone  may  be 
concerned.  And  bo  with  respect  to  any  other  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, While  we  concede  that  God  may,  and  can,  do  any  thing 
which  ia  consistent  with  his  moral  attributes ;  it  is  in  no  sense 
limitiog  him,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  conwatent  with  the 
highest  freedom  to  admit,  also,  that  be  can  neither  will  nor  per- 
form any  thing  inconsietent  therewith.  Whaterer  he  may  be  aup- 
poaed  either  to  will  or  to  do,  must  have  respect  alike  to  all  hu 

•  Vorka,  vol.  U.    H«w  York  and  PUladelpbia,  IMC. 
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moral  attribotee ;  utd  mnst  be  consiBtent  not  only  with  his  powor 
to  will  or  to  do,  bnt  likewise  witb  his  holineea,  justice,  goodness 
and  truth ;  uid  it  is  not  limiting  hia  wisdom  and  power  to  claim 
that  he  can  do  nothing  which  is  not  in  perfect  consistency  Uiere- 
with.  Hence  we  say,  with  entire  propriety,  &at  he  cannot  {<x- 
gire  sin,  unless  in  consistency  with  his  hoHness,  justice  and  truth ; 
and  that  he  cannot  impute  it,  except  on  grounds  whioh  are  in 
strict  and  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  eternal  and 
immutable  justice.  And  it  is  the  greatest  inconceivable  absurdity, 
and  leads  to  the  most  pernicious  of  all  errors,  to  claim  that  he 
can  do  either  without  a  direct  regard  to  the  etem^  and  un- 
changeable principles  of  his  moral  nature.  * 

7.  To  maintain  that  all  things  are  the  same  to  God — that  is, 
that  wiUi  him  there  is  no  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue, 
right  and  wrong,  moral  good  and  evil  —  is  plainly  to  set  our  phi- 
losophy against  the  clearest  dictates  of  the  whole  Bible,  against 
the  convictions  of  our  moral  natore,  and  against  all  the  admit- 
ted dictates  of  right  reason.  We  can  conceive  nothing,  as  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  somewhere  truly  remarks,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  conceiving  its  relatione  to  o^er  things.  God  has  establish- 
ed these  relations  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  demands  of  his 
nature,  and,  of  course,  knows,  and  forever  knew,  of  their  exist- 
ence; and  He  alone  can  comprehend  them  in  all  their  fullness. 
The  whole  of  these  relations  constitute  Truth.  These  eternally 
conceived,  and  now  actually  existing  relations,  inrolve,  of  neces- 
sity, an  eternal  fitness  or  unfitness,  in  die  application  of  things 
one  to  another;  with  regard  to  which  the  Will  of  God  is  always 
exercised ;  and  which,  when  announced  by  Him,  ought  to  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  all  his  rational  creatures ;  not,  however,  of  the 

•  "Ood  did  not  enaU  Abaolat*  Bforklit^:  U  !•  ooeUrnftl  with  HlniMlf;  utd  it 
vers  blaapbem;  to  tt-j  th*t  than  etw  wM  >  time  when  God  wm  and  OoodnsM 
WM  not."  HsBBell,  abi  npra,  p.  187.  And  while  it  is  true  that  ve  eumot  md- 
eeive  abeelata  morality  at  all,  etthAr  m  dependent  on  or  independent  of  ihn 
ZliTins  Will;  or  the  Divine  Will  Itwlf,  either  aa  abaolutely  indifferent,  or  neeea- 
■•rtly  determined:  we  yet  are  eonpetent  to  believe  the  Dirine  leatlmeny  that  tho 
ereatisB  of  inas'i  moral  nature  was  not  identical  with  the  ereation  of  monJItj 
ilMlf;  and  that  the  great  prineiplea  of  all  that  ii  holy  and  righteon*  ezitted 
ifl  Ood  before  they  aaaumed  their  Anite  ferm  in  the  heart  of  any  of  hIa  erea- 
tarta.    Bm  ibid,  pp.  18»,  890. 
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fitDHs  or  nnfitnew  of  tlunga  snppoMd  to  be  vbolly  ftoteeedMit  to, 
iodepeadMit  of,  and  witfaont  rvferenoe  to,  Hia  viH  —  as  tlie  lato 
Dr.  James  P.  WiUon  §o  Btrangelj  roMons  in  hiB  attempt  to  rcpv^- 
ftte  the  idea ;  *  but  of  that  Gteess  or  anfitaem  bb  existuig  in  ezaet 
eonfomit;  to  and  consistent  witb  his  own  vill  and  natore,  «a  all 
things  of  eooTM  'did  originaUy  exist.  Bis  intelligent  creatorea, 
therefore,  are  boond  to  r^ard  these  diferences,  as  recognised 
and  annoDDced  by  himself.  And  this  being  so,  it  ia  no  more  res- 
sonable  to  maintain  that  Ood  may  diaregard  theee  differenoea  in 
his  tareataent  of  his  oreatnreB,  in  respect  to  moral  obligatioD  and 
to  their  moral  nature ;  than  that  he  should  disregard  them  in  re- 
spect to  their  intollectoal  natnre,  by  altering  the  relation  of  anm- 
bers,  or  Uie  properties  of  mathematical  figures ;  and  require  as 
to  believe  that  six  uid  ten  are  equal ;  or  that  twioe  two  make 
nine ;  or  thai  a  circle  and  square  are  one  and  the  same  figure ; 
and  refer  ns  to  our  intellectnal  Acuities  to  Tcrify  die  same,  and 
punish  us  if  we  did  not  admit  it.  Surely  this  vould  be  doing 
nolenee  to  the  intollectaal  nature  he  has  pvta  «s.  And  yet  it 
wonld  be  doing  no  more  violence  to  onr  intellectual  convictions, 
than  it  would  do  to  onr  oonscience  and  moral  natnre  to  require 
OS  to  believe  that  there  is  no  essentisl  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  innocence  and  guilt,  right  and  wrong,  virtne  and 
vice.  For  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  we  perceive  a  distinc- 
tion between  Right  and  Wrong  as  clearly  and  as  really  as  be* 
tween  a  circle  and  a  square,  t    -^d  if  Go^  therefore,  cannot 

■  EsBkj  on  Iha  ProbktiDn  of  Fallen  Mm,  pp.  90,  91.  Philadelphia,  1827.  Dr. 
Wtbon,  though  he  had  ao  ajntpathj  with  tha  Bnpralaptarian  icheme,  Mcmed, 
iMTertbelcas,  to  hare  become  entMigled  in  the  web  of  eoe  or  two  of  it*  Mphiima, 
if  we  might  judge  from  hia  Ungnage  here  referred  to.  A  favorite  afgoment 
with  ihem  ia  the  following:  "Si  aliquid  eaaet  juetam  et  bonum  antecedenlcr  ad 
Dei  lolnntatem,  turn  DeuB  ex  obligatione  et  officio  illud  relic  et  facere  tenere- 
tnr."  And  af^ain:  "  Si  ita  rei  habet,  tnm  aequerelnr  dari  boanm  et  jnslnni, 
qtMd  A  prima  amnmo  bono  et  jaalo  non  flaeret:  daretor  enim  eSMtoa,  qui  ia 
jn-imam  eaaaam  retoWi  oon  poaaeL"  Ja  ttet.  Dr.  W.  emplori  Mme  of  tbaaa 
Tory  termi.  But  the  aophism,  though  anbtle,  eonliati  in  confoonding  the  will 
of  God  with  hia  natore.  Hia  natare  is,  of  eonrie,  prior  to  hia  will,  and  ia  iu 
mie.  8o  tbat  ahould  we  e*eo  affirm  that  jnaUoe  and  goodneai,  Jco.,  wer«  ante- 
c«dent  U  the  will  of  God,  Lhia  would  not  be  aajing  that  Ihajt  are  pri«r  to  or 
disiinet  from  hi«  nature. 

t "  Aj  prinoiplea  in  the  abatraet,  the  lawi  of  BHmli^  M 
the  axiotu  of  geometr;."    Manscll,  p.  18S. 
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disregard  tbeae  diBtinctions,  tiiea  any  theory  wUcIi  prosappoee* 
him  to  disregard  them  it  necessarily  false  and  absurd,  and  is  en- 
titled to  no  serious  oonsideratioa  whatever.  But  tha  antecedent 
or  immediate  imputation  scheme  does  suppose  him  to  disregftfd 
them,  as  really  and  aa  truly,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
the  ereabilitarian  notion  of  the  aupralapsarians.  Indeed,  the 
principle  iDToWed  is,  as  we  have  shown,  bat  one  and  the  sune, 
and  the  schemes  must  stand  or  fall  together :  since,  if  Qod  con- 
feasedly  cannot  create  man  to  be  tormented  in  hell  forever,  "  for 
^e  glory  of  his  power  and  severity,"  then,  of  course,  he  cannot 
by  the  mere  legal  fiction  of  antecedent  imputation  constitute  them 
morally  guilty  and  corrupt,  and  so  render  them  fit  subjects  for 
endless  torment ;  for  his  moral  nature  is  necessarily  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  the  moral  character  of  the  act 
being  in  both  cases  the  same.  Condemnatton  cannot  in  any  case 
produce  guilt  in  die  guiltless ;  for  it  is  merely  the  utterance  of  a 
judgment  based  upon  things  as  they  are.  And  it  is,  moreover, 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  God  to  suppose  th»  contrary,  and 
it  would  be  a  rerersion  of  the  order  of  diinga  established  by  him, 
and  recognized  and  announced  in  his  word.  Actual  guilt  alone, 
either  inherent  or  assumed,  can  bring  condemnation  under  the 
righteous  administration  of  God ;  and  of  course  it  must  precede 
the  condemnation  in  the  order  of  nature  no  less  than  of  time. 
And  when  God  assures  us  that  the  poster!^  of  Adam  are  guilty 
of  his  sin,  and  that  the  diildren  of  Achan  and  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  were  guilty  of  their  parents'  sin,  we  believe  the  fact ;  nor 
is  it  for  us  to  say  that  the  mere  declaration  produced  the  guilt, 
or  that  they  were  guilty  by  a  mere  arbitrary  act  of  the  Divine 
will.  It  is  not  for  as  to  refuse  to  believe  the  fact  because  we  are 
unable  to  explain  it.  We  are  not  required  to  explain  it,  but  sim- 
ply to  believe  it  on  the  testimony  of  God.  Nor  is  it  for  as  to 
say,  as  Dr.  Thomwell  does,  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  guilt  is  supposed  to  precede  Uie  imputation  and  condenma- 
tion,  or  whether  it  flows  from  and  is  produced  by  the  imputation. 
The  assertioD  is  false.  *     It  does  make  a  difference ;   for  God 

•  "A  ilrietlj  moral  theory  requirei »n  extcUy  gnduated  proportion 

between  guilt  snd  Buffering,  rlrtuo  and  happincM.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
MAlnUin  that  tliere  Is  no  moral  fltnws  in  either  cwe^  we  nrtually  denj  l^e 
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kekaowledgea  the  former,  bot  disowDS  and  ia  erery  posiible  irsjr 
disclaims  the  latter.  We  ma;  not  be  able,  ia  a  given  cage,  to 
define  -wherein  precisely  the  difference  may  be  traced;  bat  thia 
alters  not  the  foct.  We  can  see,  bovever,  that  the  difference 
involres  the  whole  qnestion  as  to  the  foundation  of  morali^, 
ae  above  shown  —  the  question  whether  the  justice  of  Gcd  is 
immutable  and  eternal,  or  whether  it  depends  merely  upon  his 
will. 

8.  To  maintain,  therefore,  that  God  has  no  reason,  aside  from 
mere  will,  for  treating  his  creatares  as  guilty  and  condemned, 
rather  than  otherwise,  is  a  grave  and  pernicious  error;  which,  if 
conceded,  w^ould  plainly  imply  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  snpra- 
lapsariaa  dogmas  of  absolute  reprobation  and  antecedent  impu- 
tation — since,  in  that  case,  iounutable  holiness,  justice  and  truth, 
and  all  the  moral  perfectioQB  or  attributes  claimed  to  belong  to 
the  Divine  nature,  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  merest  figments 
of  the  imagination.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  God  be  by  oatore 
holy  and  just  and  true,  then  he  is,  of  course,  immutably  so ;  and 
consequently  he  has  regard  to  these  attributes  in  every  act  of 
bis  will  pertaining  to  ^e  creature ;  and  acts  not  as  he  does  merely 
because  he  wills  to  do  so,  and  not  otherwise;  but  because  it  ia 
holy  and  jast  and  right  that  he  should  do  so,  and  not  otherwise.  * 
The  idea,  therefore,  that  without  reference  to  the  claims  of  his 
moral  nature,  he  may,  by  mere  arbitrary  enactment,  bo  constitute 
the  guiltless  guilty  and  morally  corrupt  as  to  bring  them  into 
antagonism  to  his  law  or  retributive  justice,  and  bo  abolish  their 
innocence  as  to  secure  their  condemnation  and  endless  rejection 
from  happiness  and  eternal  life — is  an  idea  that  is  worthy  only 
of  execration.  It  is  a  slander  on  his  character,  and  at  utter  va- 
riance with  the  cleareat  annouQComents  of  hie  word.     "Will  the 

«liateDoe  of  »  moral  Dettj  at  all;  ire  make  Ood  indiffBrent  to  good  mud  STil  u 
■uch;  ne  represent  Him  bs  rewarding  *nd  punUhing  mrbitrBril;  and  iriUt  re- 
spect of  penoDB."     HanBell,  p.  191. 

*  Tfaia  is  iTue,  alao,  in  regpect  to  the  lalvaiion  of  ainntra.  For  though  the 
objects  of  mercjr,  or  the  "seed"  giTcn  to  Cbriat  in  coTenant,  were  selected  Tma 
the  corrupt  mass  according  to  tha  mere  good  pleasure  and  will  of  Ood,  tbtj  are 
yet  forgiTCD,  or  justified  and  asTOd,  b;  lh«  faithfalness  and  juatice  of  Qod  In 
Tteir  of  the  atonement  effected  hj  Christ.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  ht  u  fmti- 
/ui  aadjutt  Utforipve  w  ^ur  m^  and  to  oleanM  na  flmm  all  uurightMasneH." 
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Lord  destroy  the  righteooB  frith  the  iricked?  that  be  far  from 
thee.  Shftll  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  And  then, 
moreover,  he  does  nothing  vithoat  reason.  In  onrj  act  he  haa 
some  end  for  which  he  acts ;  and  this  end  is  the  reason  why  he 
wills  or  performs  the  act.  This  nle  holds  good,  of  conrse,  id 
all  hie  actions.  When  he  elects  one  sinner  to  eternal  life,  and 
reprobates  or  adjudges  another  to  ignominy  and  eternal  death; 
though  it  be  &om  his  mere  good  pleasure,  the  exercise  of  that 
pleasure,  if  we  may  bo  speak,  results  not  from  indifference,  but 
from  the  most  just  and  holy  reasons :  for  he  worketh  all  things 
"according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  —  that  is,  not  simply 
according  to  his  own  will,  as  Hooker  observes,  but  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  *  And  whatever  is  done  with  conn- 
lel,  or  wise  resolution,  has,  of  course,  some  reason  why  it  shonlcl 
be  done — even  though  that  reason  be  so  utterly  incomprehensible 
aa  to  lead  ns  to  exclaim,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Ood !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out  [ " 

9.  Should  the  question  arise  wheUier  there  can  be  any  differ- 
ence between  creating  a  morally  corrupt  and  sinful  being,  and 
constituting  a  sinless  creature  morally  corrupt;  what  would  the 
advocates  of  antecedent  imputation  reply?  We  are  nnable  to  find 
any  ground  of  essential  difference ;  and,  so  far  as  justice  and  ho- 
liness are  concerned,  we  maintain  that  there  is  none,  and  that  the 
two  are  morally  the  same.  Bat  we  know,  from  the  character  of 
Gvd  as  revealed  to  man,  and  from  the  express  declarations  of  his 
word,  that  he  could  not  directiy  create  a  rational  and  account- 
able being  in  a  state  of  moral  corruption  and  sin ;  and  in  this  our 
antagonists  profess  to  agree  with  ns,  and  concede  that  he  could 
not.  How  then  can  he,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  his  will,  constitute  thf 
guiltlesB  guilty  of  moral  corruption  ?  He  cannot.  And  the  prin- ' 
oiple,  therefore,  upon  which  the  whole  notion  is  based  —  that  God 
can,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  hi»  will,  change  the  nature  of  moral  right 
and  wrong,  and  make  the  right  wrong  and  the  wrong  right,  or 
the  just  unjust  and  the  unjust  Just  —  is  to  be  rejected  as  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  heresies,  f    In  fact,  it  would  likewise  imply  that 

•  Bee  Hooker's  Worka,  tqI.  I.,  p.  ISS. 

t  And  yet  Dr.  Hodga  Insitta  thkt — If  tlia  pnrogftUTa  Ii«t«  Tef<«rr*d  to  bi  de- 
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He  could  make  the  performance  of  tlie  ume  act  by  his  crestores 
both  right  and  wrong,  at  one  and  the  Bame  time ;  ao  that  it 
eoold  be,  in  one  and  the  same  senae  of  it,  botli  just  and  nujost, 
as  liaving  been  both  commanded  and  prohibited  by  God.  * 
.  10.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  tell  what  absurdity,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  thia  principle  might  not  be  made  to  justify. 
Protagoras,  the  cotemporary  of  Socrates,  and  to  vhom  we  hare 
already  referred,  maintained  that  right  and  wrong  were  unreal 
and  imaginary,  and  had  no  basia  in  the  nattire  of  things ;  and 
his  BophiBmB  were  not  without  effect,  even  upon  the  mind  of  Aris- 
totle. Hence,  too,  certain  Manichsean  theologuea  in  the  fourth 
century,  improviog  upon  the  idea,  affirmed  that  it  would  argue 
imperfection  in  the  power  of  God  to  suppose  that  he  conld  not 
lie  and  deceive:  and  they  muntained  that  he  was  able  ao  to  pro- 
cure the  non-exiBtence  of  that  which  exiets  or  which  has  existed, 
as  to  render  certain  that  it  never  did  exist  Augustine  disputes 
against  them,  and  shows  that  the  argument  involTes  also  the  con- 
clusion that  God  conld  make  the  true  false  and  the  false  true,  t 

aied  to  Ood;  and  if  it  is,  on  (be  contrary,  tlleged  thkt  Hlf  Judgments  must  b« 
»coocdiug  to  tht  saltjectiTt  d«(ert  of  those  wham  thej  affectj  and  that  it  is  a  de- 
nial of  hii  morml  nature,  and  even  atheistic,  (as  Cndwortk  so  pointedl;  declarea 
it  to  be,  see  ubi  tupra,)  to  it,j  that  he  can  proDouuce  the  juat  unjust  and  the 
UDJuBt  just ;  tbat  the  onlj  legitimate  ground  of  judgment  are  character  and 
works;  and,  moreorer,  that  community  in  a  propagated  nature  involTes  all  the 
partakers  of  It  in  the  criminality  and  pollution  of  their  progenitor — lAoi  "  ilk* 
whoU  Ooipel  ii  datroytd,  and  evtrg  ictyilttral  ffround  of  an&wtMO  ^  nimtrt  m  t&- 
noanctd."  (See  the  citation  in  our  former  Essay,  pp.  407,  408.)  Surely,  then,  no 
one  in  Tiew  of  this  can  deny  that  the  issue  pending  is  both  plain  and  palpable. 
For  if  God  can  thus  by  mere  will  constitute  the  just  nnjuat,  and  the  unjust 
Just,  the  conclusion  of  Tvisse  (expressly  repudiated  eren  bj  Turrettin,  Loe. 
III.,  QuEBst.  le,  Seot.  9,)foUoWB,  of  course,  that  had  Ha  not  appointed  otherwisB 
He  oould  save  the  sinner  without  a  satisfaetion  to  justice.  Sooiniaaism  comes 
neii,  and  with  no  halting  pace. 

*  Amy  raid,  in  the  work  abore  mentioned,  well  obserres:  "EtTideo  nonnullos 
ah  Anaiarcho  nan  muttum  dissidere,  cum  Deo  adscribuni,  nt  nuUam  actionnm 
■narum  Musam  habeat  ipsius  Toluotatem  antecedentem .  Naa  si  legum  a  D«o 
nobis  positarum  nulla  causa  est  in  ipsa  rerum  natura,  et  in  legibua  ipsis  :  si, 
inquam,  ei  jllius  arbitno  mero  pepecderunt,  et  sunt  (ut  loquuntur)  ex  jpre 
positiTo;  potuit  ille  certi  alias  nan  modo  diaorepantes,  ted  plani  eontraria* 
leges  hominibns  conatiluere." 

t  His  words  are:  "  Quiequis  ita  dicit,  ei  Omnipotena  est  Sena,  ^iat,  ut  qns 
facta  aunt,  facta  non  faerint;  non  Tidet  a«  hoc  dicere;  8i  Omnipolens  eat,  faoiat 
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The  oona«ction  is,  iitdceil,  Bofficieatly  obrioiu  either  v&y ;  for  to 
attempt  to  extend  thus  indefinitely  Ae  power  of  God,  is,  in  effect, 
to  overturn  the  whole  doctrine  respecting  it.  And  so,  too,  the 
attempt  to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  Uie  Divine  will  indefinitely, 
and  without  regard  to  his  moral  perfections,  must  reeolt  in  a  like 
OTerthrow  of  the  doctrine  in  its  practioal  relations  to  man.  The 
distiactioB  between  right  and  wrong  ceases,  and  with  it  departs 
the  certainty  of  hie  fulfillment  either  of  his  promises  or  threateuT 
ings;  and  all  mumer  of  falsehoods  and  absurdities  may  become 
true.  But  how  different  from  all  thie  is  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  "  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of 
promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oatii ; 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God 
to  lie,"  &o.  (  Heb.  Ti :  17-19, )  Crellins,  the  celebrated  cham- 
pion of  Socinianism,  has,  with  great  force,  refuted  these  absurd- 
ities. *  Dr.  Hodge  reasons  on  the  lutiject  precisely  as  Crellins 
does ;  or  as  Wendeline,  ( Christ  Theol.,  p.  107, )  or  as  any  sound 
and  judicious  mind,  when  unwatped  by  theory,  must  reason  upon 
it 

"Otdlf,"  Bays  he,  "  cannot  be  removed  by  power.  If  a  man  com- 
mits a  crime,  he  is  guilty,  and  even  Omnipotence  cannot  undo  the 
deed.  If  it  is  trae  that  we  apoatatiied  in  Adam,  Omnipotence  cannot 
make  it  antme."  f 

And  this  is  certainly  so.  And  it  is  equally  true  and  obvious 
that  by  no  exercise  of  his  power,  or  fiat  of  his  wiU,  can  God 
render  truth  falsehood,  or  falsehood  truth;  or  eonstitnte  guilt  in- 
nocence, or  innocence  guilt,  in  a  moral  agent  or  accountable 
being ;  nor  attribute  to  any  such  being  guilt  which  is  not  really 
and  already  his,  on  holy,  righteous,  and  sufGcient  grounds,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  eternal  and  immutable  juatioe.  And 
to  claim,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  God,  any  power  or  prerogative 

ut«&,  qua  T«rk  mnt,  eo  ipso,  qao  T«ra  sant,  fkka  slut."     Cbnfrd  Faatim,  lib. 
26,  osp.  6. 
*  Se«  hii  De  Dm>  o'lUfiM  AUr^iuS*,  o»p.  22,  pp.  61,  S2. 

t  See  Princeton  Btvaw  for  April,  1860,  p.  366.  On  pp.  768,  784,  (relirrad  t« 
in  B  previoug  note,]  Dr.  Hodge  sppeara,  howeTer,  to  hsTs  forgotten  what  he  has 
hwe  M  trnlj  avemd. 
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inTolTiog  the  contrary,  is  to  claim  far  him  Hat,  wbich  he  not 
onlj  does  not  clum  for  himlelf,  b&t  that  which  He  utterly  and 
moBt  emphatically  disclaim s. 

11.  The  qneetioa  aa  to  where  the  ground  if,  upon  which  God 
may  attribute  gnilt  in  a  specific  case  in  which  he  does  attribute 
it,  ia  not  to  be  raised  in  relation  to  any  such  matter  of  fact.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  the  ground  of  the  charge,  or  the  re- 
]atioa  asserted  to  exist  between  the  individual  and  ibe  goilt  or 
offense  itself;  bat  all  this  proves  nothing,  where  the  fact  of  such 
a  connection  is  established  by  the  Divine  averment.  Qod  affirms 
the  fact  in  the  case ;  and  &om  this  'affirmation  we  know,  not  only 
that  the  fact  exists,  bnt  that  the  reasons  why  he  recognizes  its 
existence,  and  so  adopts  it  as  a  basis  for  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  Providence,  are  holy  and  just  and  true,  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  eternal  and  imraatable  righteousness. 
If  God  treats  his  creatures  as  sinners,  as  goilty  and  as  cormpt, 
it  is  not  from  any  supposed  prerogative  of  mere  will  or  pleasure ; 
but  because  there  is  a  holy  and  just  and  true  sense  iu  which  they 
are  to  be  so  regarded  and  treated.  And  even  in  the. case  of  our 
adorable  Redeemer,  who  was  no  creature,  but  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  there  is  a  just  and  holy  and  true  sense  in  whioh  he  was 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  transgressor,  for  thus  alone  could  he 
have  become  a  curse  for  ns.  Oar  guilt  was  justly  imputed  to  him, 
because  he  voluntarily  assumed  the  office  of  its  expiation.  It  was 
an  imputation,  therefore,  whioh  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
eternal  principles  of  immutable  righteousness.  And  both  the 
providing  and  acceptance  of  that  substitution — though  God  was 
perfectly  free  either  to  do  so  or  not,  and  was  prompted  therein 
solely  by  his  love  and  compassion  for  onrfallen  race  —  were  in 
no  way  incompatible  with  the  same  principles  of  his  moral  nature. 
And  we  have  only  to  apply  to  this  case  (we  trust  that  there  is  no 
irreverence  in  the  allusion )  the  supralapsarian  dogma  of  antece- 
dent imputation,  in  order  to  see  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which 
underlies  that  whole  scheme.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  out 
the  illustration  in  form,  but  only  suggest  it  for  reflection.  And 
in  view  of  the  whole  matter  we  therefore  affirm  that  this  doctrine, 
teaching  az  it  does  that  the  antecedent  declaration  of  a  nou-ez- 
Uting  fact  constitutes  or  produces  the  fact  itself,  or  causes  it  to 
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exist  where  it  had  not'exiBted — that  is,  that  Hie  utteeedent  impu- 
tation of  gailt  to  the  guiltless  produces,  (  either  penally  or  other- 
vise,)  depravity  and  moral  corruption,  so  as  to  constitate  the 
sinless  guilty  and  corrupt,  and  hring  them  under  the  displeMure 
of  God — 18  at  war  with  the  whole  revealed  character  of  God,  and 
with  alt  the  declarations  of  his  word. 

12.  God,  in  establishing  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature 
as  they  originally  existed,  established  on  the  basis  of  immutable 
righteousness  the  connection,  moral  and  natural,  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity ;  and  it  is  a  connection,  therefore,  which  is  based 
not  upon  positive  law,  or  a  constitution  established  by  mere  will 
or  arbitrary  enactment,  bat  upon  the  principles  of  eternal  recti- 
tude and  justice.  Consequently,  the  results  of  that  connection, 
as  exhibited  in  the  efiects  of  his  tranBgression,  arise  not  from 
mere  arbitrary  enactment  which  might  as  well  have  bad  it  other- 
wise ;  but  they  arise  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
eternal  and  immutable  holiness  and  jastice.  To  represent  this 
connection,  therefore,  as  a  mere  arbitrary  constitution  or  arrange- 
ment, depending  upon  or  originating  in  the  mere  will  or  pleasure 
of  God,  without  reference  to  his  eternal  and  immutable  justice ; 
and  to  argue,  as  some  of  our  own  divines,  along  with  Professor 
Park  and  many  other  Xew  England  theologues,  do,  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  it,  aside  from  his  mere  will,  is,  at  least,  to 
speak  without  reason  and  without  knowledge.  *    Nothing  can  jus- 

■  On  this  poiat  Dr.  Hodge  eeemi  aheerfull;  to  eoneede  thftt  both  he  and  Pro- 
fcBBor  Park  occupy  the  iame  ground:  In  illustrBtion  of  which  ttalemenl  we 
present  from  the  Princeton  Repertorj  for  1661,  p.  6S0,  the  following  sntEcientty 
explicit  admisaion.  The  language  ii  that  of  Dr.  Hodge :  "Professor  Park  him' 
self  saya  -~  '  Our  ealanilUi  lutrtg  tutptnded  on  the  tovtreign  parpom  of  ixaxeA  ;  an 
toy  dtreeily  ;  he  [Dr.  Hodge]  tayi  rndtricib/;  ice  lay,  aithoul  ma/  infemntn^  luiii;  JU 
layt,  with  the  intenadng  linkt  of  imputation,  guili,'  &c.  When  we  first  read  thia 
Hnlenoe  [eontinueB  Dr.  Hodge]  we  eould  hardt;  beltere  that  Professor  Park 
had  been  giren  up  to  iptat  the  truth  lAu  limply  md  clearlif.  It  u  preeitely  a*  h» 
itatei  it."  Both  Professors,  therefore,  confessedly  agree  in  explicating  the  mat- 
ter fr«in  the  mere  will  or  soTerelgnl;  of  God;  for  this  sorereignty,  a«cordiag 
to  Ihe  express  and  repeated  declaration  of  Dr.  Hodge,  supplies  the  interrening 
links  referred  to.  This  supralapsarian  principle  makea  straage  bed-fellowB. 
That  Dr.  Hodge,  howeTer,  had,  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  jeart,  made  eoneld- 
erable  progresa  in  the  dcTeiopmeat  of  the  scheme,  ia  apparent  ftvm  hia  lan- 
guage Id  p.  Eaaays,  I.,  p.  199.  "  For  onnelTcs.  howeTOr,  (uya  he,)  we  are  tTe* 
to  eonfesi  that  we  inatinoUTely  shrink  tiom  tha  idea,  that  Ood  in  mere  Ht«- 
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^j  any  such  repres«Dt«tion.  Deprarity,  oomtption  and  gailt 
are  inherited  in  strict  and  exact  accordance  Tith  tlie  immutabla 
principles  of  tratli  and  righteonaness,  irhether  man  can  ezplsln 
the  matter  or  not.  They  come  upon  as  not  by  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  God,  as  the  supralapsarians  and  antecedent  imputa- 
tionists  affirm,  but  in  Btrict  accordance  irith  our  subjeotiTo  desert, 
acoordiog  to  his  unalterable  holiness  and  truth  and  justice.  And 
consequently  God  could  not  have  willed  thrai  otherwise  in  con- 
sistency with  those  attributes.  And  when  Dr.  Thomwell,  Uiere* 
fore,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  very  great  assurance,  and  of  triumph 
over  the  theory  of  traduction,  which  he  is  reviewing,  and  with 
which  we  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy,  *  affirms  that — 

"  No  matter  how  culled  into  being,  he  (man)  is  a  separate,  indivisi- 
ble moral  agent,  and  he  ia  eithei  mediately  or  immediately  tbe  creature 
of  Ood.  Generation  ia  but  the  proceaa  tbroagb  wbiob  God  creates 
him,  and  whatever  oanses  independently  of  himself,  condition  his  be- 
ing, are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  God.  1/  it  were  wrimg  te  creaU 
Mm  tmder  yttiU  it,  it  wrong  lo  permit  him  to  be  generated  wnderymft."  f 

He,  ( as  already  stated,)  in  common  with  the  whole  supralapsa- 
riaii  school,  who  have  always  employed  such  language,  affirms 
what  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  to  be  true.  And  in  opposition 
to  it  we  aver  that  —  while  it  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God  to  create  man  immediately  under 
guilt,  or  under  the  antecedent  and  unavoidable  penalty  of  moral 
corruption,  (which  would  clearly  infer  that  he  could  without  in- 
justice create  him  to  be  eternally  damned, )  — it  may  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  His  moral  nature  to  permit  him  to  be  generated 
under  guilt.  The  old  low  maxim  (qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per 
se, )  which  Dr.  Thornwell  strangely  attempts  to  apply  to  the  case 

rtignty  infliola  the  meet  tremendDiia  evila  upon  hia  oreaturei,  irhits  we  bow 
Babmiaaively  at  tb«  thoaght  of  thtir  being  penal  infliotiaiu  for  a  Bin  committed 
by  our  nalaral  head  and  repreaenUtiTe,"  &4. 

*  II  might  not,  bowefer,  be  aniai  In  this  aonneotion  to  appriae  Dr.  Baird'a 
Ravieirera  of  the  fact  (which  will  be  apparent,  also,  from  .our  aitationa  her^ 
after,)  that  when  tbe  Reformed  divines  do  attempt  to  philoiepbife  on  thi  inb- 
jecl,  tbe  pbiloiophical  theory  of  Dr.  Baird  Qnda  inoomparably  more  favor  with 
tiiem  than  the  philoaophica]  theory  of  anteoedeiit  imputation;  which  ia  logically 
aubveraive  of  the  fUndanental  prinaiplea  of  their  acknowledged  theology. 

t  Southern  Pieabyteriaa  Beview,  April,  I860,  pp.  16),  188, 180. 
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has  Qo  beuing  on  the  a&bjeot,  aod  eren  if  ili  i^plicitioii  vere 
admitted,  it  could  in  do  way  help  bis  usumpticn.  For  while  God 
is  the  anthor  of  tbe  coDstitntion  and  coarse  of  nature,  and  estab- 
lished it  at  the  outset  —  aooording  to  the  principles  of  his  unal- 
terable holiness  and  justice,  and  for  reasons  entirely  in  harmony 
thereiritfa  —  its  practical  development,  so  far  as  his  rational  crea- 
tures are  concerned,  is  not  determined  bj  his  direct  and  positive 
agency  or  efficiency;  for  they  were  created  free.  And  the  de- 
velopment (so  to  spe^)  of  their  moral  status  is  not,  tlierefore, 
to  be  attributed  to  his  direct  and  efficacious  operation.  Dr. 
Thomiretl  will  certainly  concede  this,  for  he  moBt  emphstioally 
denies  that  God  is  the  author,  or,  in  any  true  sesse,  the  origin- 
ator of  sin  or  moral  evil.  Now  the  results  or  consequences  of 
that  development,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  tiiey  relate  to 
the  rational  and  accountable  creature,  do  not  either  depend  upon 
or  originate  from  the  mere  will  of  God;  but  are  rosnlts  which 
aocrue  to  the  creature  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice  and  holiness.  This,  too,  we  presume  will  scarcely 
be  questioned ;  for  in  whatever  way  tjie  will  of  God  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  those  results,  it  is  not 
only  becanse  God,  of  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  would  have  them 
so,  but  because  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  immutable  Jus- 
tice and  Troth  and  Goodness  that  they  should  be  so.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  sinful  posterity  of  Adam  "  instrumentally,"  there- 
fore, is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  attributable  to  God's 
poedtive  agency,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  creation  of  our  first 
parents,  or  as  the  creation  of  angels.  For  example,  and  speak- 
ing hypothetieally :  God  might  or  might  not  create  them.  Bat 
having  called  the  race  into  being,  the  disposal  of  it  depends  not 
on  the  mere  will  of  God,  but  is  determined,  also,  by  bis  eternsl 
rectitude  and  holincBs.  And  while,  according  to  those  principles, 
therefore,  the  sin  of  oar  natord  and  covenant  head  and  repre- 
sentative conld  not  but  result  as  it  haa  resulted ;  and  could  not 
but  lead  to  the  production  of  a  polluted  and  guilty  and  doomed 
race  under  the  inetramentally  creative  hand  of  God  himself; 
those  same  principles  forbid  the  direct  creation  of  a  polluted  nnd 
guilty  and  doomed  creature.  Wo  think  Dr.  Thornwell  will  hardly 
deny  this.  And  if  so,  where  is  the  force  of  his  fervid  declama- 
tion on  the  BnbjectJ 
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18.  It  Ib  tn  ftdmitted  principle  of  eonnd  philosoph;  di»t  up- 
holding in  existence  requires  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in 
continnance  which  first  called  into  being  the  object  created.  Dt. 
Thomwell  irill  doubtless  reooguite  the  soundness  of  the  principle. 
And  if  80,  ve  ironld  aA  him,  whether  he  would  regard  it  mt 
equally  consistent  with  the  holiness,  justice  and  goodness  of  God 
to  have,  by  his  own  immediate  fiat,  created  the  world  and  its  in- 
habitants as  they  now  are,  as  to  hare  created  them  in  their  orig- 
inal condition  ?  He  admits  the  validity  of  the  distinction  in  this 
case;  and  why  not  in  the  other t  But  suppose  an  individual  were 
to  press  him  with  his  own  argument;  and  affirm  that  upboli^ng 
and  creating  are  in  all  practical  respects  one  and  the  same,  and 
proceed  alike  from  God ;  and  that  as  there  is,  therefore,  no  prac- 
ticable difference  between  creating  and  upholding,  God  is,  conse- 
quently, as  truly  the*  efficient  and  direct  author  of  the  world  as 
it  now  exists,  and  of  its  present  fallen  and  sinful  cosdition,  as 
he  was  of  its  original  and  holy  condition  ?  and  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  has  been  brought  into  its  present  state  m^ 
diaiely  by  the  creature,  or  directly  and  efficiently  by  God  himself, 
he  is  as  fully  the  author  of  it  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other — 
would  Dr.  Thomwell  assent  to  this  conclusion?  If  he  would, 
let  him  do  it  frankly  and  openly ;  and  assume  an  appropriate 
position  amongst  the  advocates  of  the  rejected  and  heretical  sn. 
pralapsariaa  scheme ;  or  if  he  would  not,  then  let  him  cease  to 
employ  such  argamentation.  Bat  we  are  assured  that  he  never 
would  assent  to  any^uoh  conclusion.  And  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  would  not  assent  thereto,  we  cannot  assent  to  his  own 
conclusion  above  stated.  And  in  direct  opposition  to  that  con- 
dtision,  therefore,  we  affirm  it  to  be  untrue  that  "  if  it  were  wrong 
fbr  God  to  cnate  man  under  guilt,  it  is  wrong  to  permii  him  to 
be  generated  under  guilt."  *  So  that  this  prop  in  support  of 
antecedent  imputation  must  be  abandoned;  or,  if  it  be  retained, 
it  must  be  in  connection  with  the  whole  supralapsarian  scheme, 
of  which  it  is  an  essential  part. 

*  This  whole  •pecuUdon,  •■  Is  obrioiu  from  the  Terj  tanni  themaelvM  em- 
plojed  bf  Dr.  ThorQwcll,  ii  bftscd  apon  t-a  utter  ignoring  of  the  dittlnetian 
reeogniied  in  all  trae  CalTlniitio  theology,  between  the  tftetm  and  jiriwiifai 
deewM  »f  Q«d.    Ibe  BuprklapiuiMU  haie  alwaja  ignored  Ihft  diaUnfltioB. 
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14.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  John  Dick  *  are  bo  in  point 
in  tbia  connection  that  ire  mnat  lay  them  before  our  readers. 
Speaking  in  reference  to  God  be  a&ys : 

"  Abeolnte  jnstlce  Is  defined  to  be  tbe  rectitude  of  bis  nature,  b; 
which  all  bis  proceedings  are  regarded.  All  bis  acts  are  ooDformable 
to  bie  Infinite  parity  and  perfecUon.  Those  who  maintain  tbat  be  may 
■object  an  innocent  oreatore^  the  greatest  enfferings,  are  cbargeable, 
in  the  fint  place,  with  transmnting  rectitnde  into  mere  power,  which 
ia  not  a  m(»al  attribute ;  and  in  the  second  place,  with  forgetting  tbat 
power  ia  not  Hia  only  perfection.  In  respect  of  power,  Q«d  might  do 
any  thing,  beoaose  he  ii  omnipotent ;  but  there  are  other  properties 
of  bis  nature,  by  which  tbe  exercise  of  power  is  limited.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  tbat  creatures  have  any  claim  npon  their  Creator, 
and  hold  it  to  be  high  presumpUon  to  make  use  of  any  ezpressioo 
which  imports  tbat  be  is  bound  to  bestow  any  favor  upon  them,  prior 
to  bis  own  Tolnntary  engagement.  But  God,  if  I  may  speak  so,  ia  a 
debtor  to  himself;  that  is,  be  will  never  do  anything  which  does  not 
become  him,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  bis  infinife  perfection.  Now, 
in  the  case  which  we  are  coneidering,  hii  power  is  limited  by  bis  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  As  a  wise  Being,  he  wonld  not  inflict  everlasting 
Bufferings  npon  an  innocent  creature,  beeaute  thii  would  lead  to  the  eon- 
duiiort  that  righleojanet*  wa*  not  more  jileannc/  lo  him  than  unrighieotu- 
««»,  and  that  the  jmnithment  of  (A«  guilty  wa*  rather  an  effect  of  arbi- 
trary  toiU  than  Jtutice.  As  a  good  Being,  he  would  not  render  hit  ovm 
tfftpring  miterabk  without  a  eaitte;  and  to  ntppo$e  that  he  might  aiib- 
Ject  them  lo  tnuery,  and  Uill  he  good,  it  to  ton/owtd  the  ideat  of  malev- 
olence and  benevolence,  at  the  kypotheti*  vie  are  combating  con/oundt 
thote  of  jiulice  andpouier.  It  is  strange  that  some  men  should  take 
an  unnatural  pleasure  in  giving  awful  and  forbidding  ropresentatioiu 
of  God,  and  sbonld  imagine  that  they  do  honor  to  him  by  exalting  one 
attribnte  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  exhibiting  him  in  tbe  charac- 
ter of  an  Almighty  Despot." 

l9.  Tnn-etljn,  unless  greatly  misanderstfiod,  has  most  absurdly 
confiiaed  the  Reformed  theology  by  commingling  the  aupralap- 
sariui  scheme  with  infi-alapsuianinn,  f  ao  much  so,  that  notwitJi- 

•  Lecturet  on  ThmXofj,  Tol.  I.,  p.  254.     Philadglplila,  1841. 

t  Bnoh  commingling,  thongh  (ekreelj  avoidable  in  tha  aarlj  diBonaaion  of 
Uw  fandamcutal  principle  of  tbat  aobeme  in  the  Befonaad  ohnrob,  (tbat  ia, 
during  the  first  gontnr/  of  tlie  Befitrmatioa,)  is  wholly  ineseoMble  aiaoe  ila 
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standing  fais  formU  rejection  of  the  fmrner,  he  nwy  be  fiuil;  cited 
in  Bnpport  of  both.  And  the  sune  eonfoBion  is  sppsrent  in  th« 
tiieological  systfim  of  all  «ho  claim  to  reeeire  him  thioo^hoat  u 
the  accredited  exponent  of  Calrinism.  Abaolste  reprobation  and 
antecedent  impatation,  as  sometimeB  asserted  by  him,  cuinot,  u 
integral  parte,  be  associated  with  iofralapsarian  theology.  And  ire 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  snch  association  is,  both  logic^y 
and  on  Scriptural  grounds,  utterly  impossible.  This  antecedent 
imputation,  if  admitted,  must  be  regarded  as  the  procoring  canse 
of  sin  Mid  moral  oormptioii  in  the  snbjeots  of  it,  as  really  as  tbe 
ereabilitarian  or  supral&psarian  decree  of  election  and  r^robation 
was  admitted  to  be  the  procuring  cause  of  the  sin  and  fall,  and 
of  the  salvation  and  damnation  of  men.  In  fact,  and  as  already 
shown,  it  is  only  the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  another 
point  of  the  same  eyatem.  For  if  the  human  race  have  become 
guilty  and  corrupt  —  not  because  they  unned  in  and  inherited  the 
fallen  nature  of  their  federal  and  natural  Head;  but  because  God 
so  accounted  or  constituted  them;  and  because  his  accounting 
them  eo  was  penally  tbe  procuring  cause  of  their  actually  be- 
coming so — then,  this  imputation  is  as  really  and  veritably  the 
procuring  cause  of  their  guilt  and  sin,  as  absolute  reprobation 
was  admitted  to  be  by  the  supraUpaarian  school.  And  hence,  if 
that  dogma  be  admitted,  we  must  admit  that  God  may,  by  arbi- 
trary euactment  and  without  regard  to  the  immutable  principles 
of  goodness  and  justice,  treat  tbe  innocent  as  penally  guilty,  make 
them  partakers  of  moral  corruption,  and  punish  them  forever  in 
hell ;  which  at  once  leads  ub  back  to  tbe  sapralapsarian  notion 
that  morality  is  founded  not  on  immutable  justice,  but  on  will. 
To  such  concluBions  does  this  speculation  lead,  by  claiming  that 
holinees  and  justice,  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 

full  daTelopmeDt,  and  the  condeDnatioD  of  sapralapBaTianiom  bj  the  SjDod  of 
I>)rt;  Bine«  which  time  eTer;  man  in  tha  CalviniBtie  ebnrcb,  who  la;a  taj 
olalm  to  intelligence  and  eonBitl«DC;  in  theologj,  ta  bound  to  BToid  it  entirrlj. 
Any  aaetiral«  anat7«ii  of  the  {jrioeiplu  wbieh  glre  oharaoter  to  the  rMpeetJTo 
ajBtema,  eTinoei  them  to  b«  irr«coneitabl«.  And  »  fait  raoognitian  of  Ibe  »- 
Taaled  doctrine  pertaIniiif(oth«IliTineJaitide  and  tlielHTinc  Will,  Mfkifhnn 
MUnltting  ^DJ  «neh  oommingUng,  akaira,  on  the  eoatrtrj,  that  it  ia  vhollj  in- 
Mdmiiaible.  TwiiH  and  SijdloTiaa  law  and  aaknowl«dg«d  this,  and  aotad 
•MMlMantlj. 
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trnth  and  falaelioocl,  are  not,  as  existing  in  the  Dirine  Mind,  eter- 
nal  and  immutable.  And  it  thns  becomes  the  moat  pemicions 
of  all  heresies ;  deatnictiTe  alike  of  all  morality  and  reli^on. 

16.  The  plea  that  these  things  are  mere  speculation,  and  re- 
late to  the  philosophy  of  the  understanding  rather  than  to  the 
science  of  morality,  we  bare  refuted  already.  And  if  such  princi- 
ples become  the  settled  conTictions  of  the  understandinga  of  men, 
men  vill  act  from  those  convictions.  The  illostratlTe  instance 
given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  is  quite 
in  point.  After  that  monarch  had,  in  a  drunken  revel,  murdered 
his  fnend  Clitas,  and  through  the  horrors  of  remorse  consequent 
thereupon,  was  about  to  destroy  his  own  life,  Anaxarchus  applied 
this  philosophy  of  Protagoras  to  console  him,  and  assured  him 
(as  Hobbes  since  has  likewise  maintained,)  that  a  ruler  could 
do  no  wrong;  that  his  will  was  the  rule  for  his  subjects,  and  was 
ike  supreme  law;  and  that,  consequently,  every  thing  he  saw 
proper  to  do  was  right,  and  fit  to  he  done.  The  application  was 
legitimate ;  but  was  there  ever  a  more  atrocious  principle  asserted 
by  either  men  or  devils ! 

It  were  easy  to  fiimish  other  instances,  not  very  disBimilar, 
evincing  the  practical  operation  of  this  same  principle.  And  such 
illustrations  may  serve  to  show  how  nnfonnded  is  the  plea  that  a 
speculative  error  respecting  the  foundation  of  morals  is  of  no 
practical  account.  We  may  adopt,  and  inculcate  it,  simply  as 
a  speculation  with  wliich  the  intellect  alone  is  concerned;  bat 
what  should  hinder  others,  who  may  receive  it  at  our  hands,  &om 
thus  reducing  it  to  practice  ? 

17.  In  Rom.  v :  19,  the  Apostle,  gumming  up  the  argument  in  vs. 
12— IS,  clearly  announces  that  "by  the  disobedience  of  one  the 
many  were  constituted  sinners ; "  &/iapTa)Xoi  xtxreirrdS^aav  oi  noX- 
ioi.*  This  he  annonnceH  as  a  fad.    In  the  statement  cf  the  argu- 

*  It  Tonld  be  kmuBiDg,  were  do(  the  anbject  of  ao  Berioui  &  natura,  to  obaerre 
Dr.  Hodge  citing  tbil  passage,  and  referring  to  tlie  analogy  therein  preiented 
between  Adam  and  Chriit,  to  prore  that  men  beooms  taaieri  bj  anteeedant  im- 
pntation  tn  tlie  tanumodi  in  which  thej  become  righteous  through  Christ;  and 
then,  in  the8Broeoonneotion,a«8ertingUi»t  "to  be  guilty  of  another's  sin  conMi- 
Mtt  no  otua  sinner; "  and  oiting  both  Owen  and  Turrettin  to  tuitain  tJie  asser- 
eratioa:  "To  bo  cH^fXE  stttme  mu  makea  no  man  a  tlDner."  (Omh.)     "Christus 

propter  imputationem nvn  jwlMl  dU  p<cM(«r,  giwif  wporMI  « 

TOL.  I.  — HO.  4.  4 
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meot  itMlf,  bowerer,  (that  ia,  u  ^riag  t^9  preausM,)  he  Btatea 
alao  the  expluiatory  &et,  that "  so  deadi  passed  opoa  all  men,  i»- 
eaute  oU  htoe  mimed,"  *  That  U,  the  ramou  or  grmtnd  ef  fAe  tfl»- 
pvitdien  or  condemnation  is  mtl^jeetive  aUo,  esnd  ntuK,  of  eomrte,  ex- 
iat  eatteeedendy  to  ih*  imputation  or  oondenmatiim  itaelf.  Hou  it 
may  exist  ia  the  oase,  is  a  matter  of  do  practical  momen^  since 
we  ave  assured  of  the  &ct  that  It  does  exist.  Thus,  for  illuBtration, 
the  reason  for  reprobation,  ( which  is  the  exercise  of  Dirine  ja»- 
tice, )  must  exist  anteeedeatlj  to  the  reprobation  itself ;  and  nost 
be  found  in  the  ereatnre  reprobated  and  doomed  to  death,  and 
not  only  in  mere  will,  or  in  the  power  to  dispose  of  creatures 
without  regard  to  their  aotval  character  and  sabjectiTe  desert. 
Nor  is  it  true,  as  above  shown,  that  this  would,  by  parity  of 
reason,  require  that  the  ground  for  election  must  likewise  be  found 
in  the  creature  elected.  EHectioB  is  the  exercise  of  mercy,  while 
reprobation  is  the  exercise  of  justice,  as  all  iolralapsariaDS  aSno. 
And  for  the  suue  reason,  moreover,  it  is  equally  obvious  ^at  the 
reason  for  imputing  guilt  ( for  we  assume  that,  of  course,  Qod 
never  acts  without  the  best  and  holiest  of  reasons,)  mast  also  ex- 
ist antecedently  to  the  imputatioa  itself,  at  least  in  the  order  of 
nature.  7hia,  we  presume,  bo  one  will  dispute.  Kor  ean  die 
reason  be  found  in  the  supposed  prerogatives  of  will  aloit^  which 

Mareattm."  (Turrtttn.)  Snretj,  thea,  kaUoadant  imputkUoB,  w  MOBrtnl  bf 
Dr.  Hodge,  can  hsTe  littla  Ui  do  vith  the  AposUe'»  •rgumoot  !bcr«  :  for  tn»  ad- 
IKitting  lueh  uajmlation,  it  cannot  corutitaU  nwi  litmeri,  ftCoording  to  Dr.  Hodgt'a 
own  explanation.  And  UieD,  ae  a  Airther  illustratfon  of  tlio  impontlllU]'  of 
nniting  Iho  diatiDotiTO  principlea  of  the  anpn  asd  intalapsariMi  theology,  lei 
it  b«  noted,  that  the  Apottle  nelatjiins  ».  oonattnt  uitithecie  bttveea  Um  gj/tig 
graee,  or/rteffift,  and  the  juJfnimt  or  eendamialion.  Bat  Dr.  Hodgi  makei  U* 
ttniiemnatum  iUe\f  a  firie  g\fl— tx  (Vee  aa  the  gitlof  rigbtoouanos*,  instead  of  an 
Htnal  and  BotijeotiTe  deaart;  aa  thongh  the  exeroiae  of  TindiotiTe  Jnatioe  with 
Q«d  were  Mjuallj  irreapeoUTe  of  subjeotlve  deaert  m  the  exendM  tf  mttvf. 
There  never  wm  •  more  retnukAbls  error  fallen  into,  aa  we  ahall  ahow  in  ear 
next  eaany,  than  that  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  olaiming  that  the  expoeitlon  whteb  he 
baa  given  of  the  analogy  in  thii  pasakge,  ia,  or  ever  haa  been,  fandamental  to 
CftlTiniatle  Theology. 

«  If  this  foct  ia  llkewlie  admitted,  on  wh»l  prittoiple  ia  it  that  Dr.  Hodge  aa- 
•erte  that  inherent  eoiraption  ie  tbe  penal  eonaeqnenee  of  Adam'a  ein  alone  T 
ne  worda  are  mb^nc  ^<{tn.  And  ao  eaienttally  Mtive  ia  k/ffrim  in  Ita  lery 
Datnre,  Uiat  it  haa  iraidin-  a  nkldle  nor  pMaire  Toiee:  thongh  in  Htbnw  the 
w*Mto  MB  ■»  iiMlwIe  Mt  only  Mt<^  but  haWta  and  defeota. 
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conlj  indiBorimiDately  Msign  ei^er  righMonsfieM  to  the  Ainnw, 
or  moral  corntption  to  the  sinlesa;  siiiiief  moral  eorrnptioii,  or 
^iritaal  death,  is,  by  the  Apostle  in  the  ahore  passage,  plainly 
Micl  «mpb&ticftlly' declared  to  be  &  judgment,  or  eojuUnmation — 
which  thus  connects  it  with  the  justiee  or  moral  nature  of  God, 
OD  the  otte  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Embjectire  desert  of 
tJiose  upon  whom  it  comes.  The  ground  fbr  &e  tmpntation  of 
gnilt  mnat,  therefore,  be  fonnd  in  the  anbject  to  wltodi  the  gnllt  is 
imputed ;  since  it  is  Ood's  moral  relation  to  the  subject,  and  his 
relation  to  God  as  an  infinitely  good  and  holy  and  righteoss  Sov- 
ereign, that  are  eoncemed  in  the  whole  procedore.  This  rule  or 
principle  is  nnirersal  in  it^i  application.  The  reason  for  the  ink- 
pntatton  of  gnilt  to  otir  blessed  Redeemer  existed  antecedently 
to  the  imputation,  and  was  fotmd  solely  in  our  Redeemer  him- 
self; otherwise,  as  all  Urast  concede,  it  would  haTe  been  an  act 
of  infinite  injustice  to  impute  it  to  faim.  It  was  found  in  Wa 
voluntary  assumption  of  our  suretyship.  And  the  reason  for  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  or  guilt  to  his  posterity,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  gdlt  wag  common ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  was 
their  natural  and  federal  head,  and  that  they  all  dinned  in  and 
fell  with  him.  The  imputation,  therefore,  resulted  not  from  a 
mere  arbitrary  will,  which  was  at  liberty  either  to  impute  or  aot 
impute  in  such  a  case ;  but  the  circumstances  by  virtue  of  these 
existing  facts  were  such,  that  the  holiness  and  justice  and  gooct- 
neas  of  God  demanded  the  imputation.  We  are  not  authorised 
to  go  beyond,  or  around,  or  under  the  fact ;  bat  must  receive  it 
in  its  simple  fdlness  as  announced  by  God.  All  admit  &eely 
that  to  have  imputed  the  offense  of  Adam,  or  even  of  Satan  him- 
self, to  the  holy  angels ;  Mid  to  have  inflicted  moral  corruption 
ss  the  penalty  of  such  imputation;  would  have  been  utteriy  ir- 
reconcilable with  what  God  has  proclaimed  respecting  his  moral 
nature.  But  why  irreconciUble  ?  Simply  because  there  was  no 
natural  or  moral  headship,  and  no  pulicipation  in  tit»  offense; 
and  the  mere  imputation  of  gnilt  could  neither  have  constituted 
such  a  relation,  nor  have  rendered  them  partakers  of  the  offense. 
Su  other  words,  there  existed  no  antecedent  reason  or  subjective 
grovad  why  it  should  be  done;  aad  hence  it  were  unjust  to  hare 
based  the  reason  on  mere  arbitrary  will,  ot  in  the  impttUrtion  it- 
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B«If.  Impatotioii  o»a  nerer,  of  oonne,  liau  fnmiah  «  reuoa  tor 
itielf.  There  mngt  be  a  reason  for  It ;  utd  that  reason,  when  guilt 
is  imputed  for  ooDdenmation,  ia  to  be  fonnd,  not  in  the  suppoeed 
&ot  that  God,  vithont  any  reason  Hare  his  mere  good  pleasure 
or  will,  saw  proper  to  impute;  bnt  (as  Dr.  Witherspoon  remarks 
IB  a  passage  cited  &om  him  on  page  426  of  oar  fonner  essay,) 
it  most  be  fooud  in  the  snbject  to  whom  the  gnilt  ie  impnted ; 
and  most,  of  course,  exist  antecedently  to  the  impntation  itself — 
for  otherwise  it  were  abenrd  to  name  it  a  reason.  If  or  nn  it  of 
itself  as  above  remarked,  fomish  the  reason :  that  is,  it  cannot 
aOege  guilt  to  the  charge  of  an  otherwise  gniltless  creatnre,  sad 
then  make  that  ^eged  guilt  a  ground  for  pmushing  him  by  an 
iiifltetion  of  spiritnal  death,  and  then  of  treating  lum  as  a  mis- 
erably cormpt  and  bell-doomed  creature;  for  this,  as  is  evident 
from  the  supposed  case  aforesaid  respecting  the  angels,  would  be 
wholly  unjust.  Mow  the  posterity  of  Adam  partake  of  his  gtult, 
( and  sinned  in  him,  or  when  he  sinned, )  it  is  folly  for  any  maa 
to  pretend  to  say.  *  The  fact  that  it  is  really  and  subjectiTely 
theirs,  is  all  that  we  either  know  or  need  now  know  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  God  will,  at  the  proper  time,  make  all  tbe  rest  snffi- 
dently  plain.     The  knowledge  of  the  fact  has  satisfied  the  vast 

*  "  Mtnl  «Til,  M  lit  ontg/orm  in  oAuA  m  ara  tofwoouj  4/  if,  ftpp«ftra  m  11m  di- 
rMt  trtaigreBBioQ  of  a  law  whosa  obligttloa  wo  fe«]  wiihia  as;  and  (iko  maKi- 
/uled,  it  ia  an  aot  as  raal  and  aa  poaitiTa  aa  any  performed  in  tlie  moct  rigid 
oompllanca  irith  that  lav.  And  Uiuit  the  utaotipeint  to  lehiek  Axmai  rMomA  eoa 
ptMtratt.  Whetber,  in  Mm*  abaoluU  mode  of  eiiatouM,  out  of  all  ralatioa  t« 
huBian  conBciooinaaa,  the  phanomanon'of  moral  avil  ia  ultimatelj  depeadeDtoB 
the  addition  or  the  aubtraction  of  some  cauaatiTe  principle,  ia  a  queation,  the 
aolution  of  which  is  beyond  ooDBciousncaa,  and  therefore  beyond  philoaopby. 
To  tu,  as  mor&l  agents,  capable  of  right  and  wrong  aett,  eril  ia  a  reality,  ud 
ita  MUMquoacM  are  >  reality.  Wliat  mag  bt  tJU  noAra  ^  tlie  emue  wWcA  pro- 
Atoat  lAu  tmpialioiubfy  real  /act  of  Awnon  MfUdoNOWM,  u  a  it^terg  vUcJi  Obd 
Am  not  rnwofai^  onif  w&icA  nun  eonnof  diteiTivr,"  Manaell,  p.  838.  And  the  faet 
that  we  hare  by  nature  thia  oonaoiouaneaa  of  gnili,  and  a  conaeionsnaa  that 
onr  nature  ttaelf  ia  alienated  (Vom  holineaa  and  from  God;  viewed  along  viUi 
the  deelanitlan  of  the  Apottle  that  oti  n'nn«<{,  ma.y,  while  it  eipotei  the  folly  of 
human  philoaopfay  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  lell,  teach  na  that  we  bare 
not  yet  learned  all  that  eternity  will  disclose  Ui  na  btcq  respecting  oaraalrea. 
Ood  hsa  announced  what  facts  of  the  case  it  ia  important  wa  ahonld  know;  and 
ha*  alao  tai^ht  the  <ue  which  ihonld  b«  Diad«  of  theoi.  Let  tu  be  oouteat  to 
leem  and  to  praetlee  the  leswn. 
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mftjority  of  the  great  and  good  amongst  the  foOoirers  of  Christ 
in  all  ages ;  and  it  should  be  sufficient  for  ns.  God  speaks  (^ 
things  as  they  are,  according  to  the  eternal  principles  of  rectitado 
and  truth.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  principles  that  he  jiu- 
tifies  the  belieTiDg  but  penitent  soul.  When  justified,  such  a  soul 
is  reall;  and  truly  just  in  Hia  sight.  Its  sins  are  blotted  out,  it 
becomes  the  partaker  of  a  new  nature,  and  is  receired  into  ever- 
lasting favor.  Kor  is  there  any  propriety  ia  attempting  to  avoid 
the  force  of  this  great  taruth,  by  objecting  that  ench  a  eoul  is  only 
formally  and  not  inherently  just ;  for  it  is  legally  and  truly  just 
in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  principles  of  eternal  truth 
and  righteousness ;  is  received  and  treated  as  just,  according  to 
those  same  principles;  and  ia  rescued  from  its  inherent  ungodli- 
ness, by  regeneration  and  sanctification  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  becomes  truly  a  child  of  G^od,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  family.  The  law  has  no  claim,  and  never  can 
have  any  claim,  gainst  it  on  account  of  transgression ;  and  on 
the  nnalterable  principles  of  eternal  rectitude  God  recognizea 
such  a  soul  as  really  just,  and  can  never  regard  It  in  any  other 
light  And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  the  posterity  of  Adam.  They 
are  realty  depraved,  guilty,  polluted  and  condemned,  and  their 
guilt  is  impnted  to  them  according  to  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples of  eternal  truth  and  rectitude. 

18.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  God  does  not  approve  of 
that  moral  cormption  wliich  leads  to  the  formal  perpetration  of 
crime,  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  connectioD  which  he 
may  have  with  it  under  the  providential  government  of  his  crea- 
tures :  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
selling  him  into  Egypt ;  or  that  of  the  Jews  putting  to  death  our 
blessed  Lord.  But  if  the  imputation  of  sin  be  antecedent,  then, 
as  must  be  conceded,  it  depends  for  its  prodnctioa  upon  his  will, 
in  the  same  sense  precisely  as  the  Supralapsarians  assert  in  re- 
spect to  the  efficient  prodnotion  of  sin  by  the  decree  of  reproba- 
tion. Thus  Adam  sinned,  say  they,  because  God  willed  that  he 
should  sin.  And  the  execution  or  accomplishment  of  this  will  is 
seen  in  the  effect  produced ;  shoving  it  to  be  not  permissive,  bnt 
efficacious,  positive  and  direct.  This  has  been  abundantly  evinced 
by  the  citations  which  we  have  presented  firom  their  approved 
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vrilingi.  The  uitooedent  impuUtion  of  sin,  therefore,  (whiob  is 
ft  direct  penal  infliction  of  morftl  corraption  npon  »  creatore 
otherwise  free  from  it, )  must  depend  solely  upon  the  vill  of  Qod, 
M  is  conceded — for  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  not  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice  in  the  sense  of  retribution  for  subjectire  ill- 
desert;  for  there  is  no  ill-desert  prior  to  said  infliction,  except  s 
merely  putative  ill>desert,  asierted  to  be  based  on  the  mere  plea- 
sure and  vill  of  God ;  and  to  admit  any  other  vould,  of  course, 
destroy  the  whole  doctrine  of  antecedent  imputatioo.  In  what 
sense,  ^erefore,  can  it  he  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  scheme, 
that  God  does  not  approve  the  moral  evil  which  he  of  hia  mere 
pleasure  thus  &eely  bestows  upon  creatures  otherwise  &ee  from 
it  and  from  sU  actual  ill-desert  ?  He  gives  it  freely,  and  where 
it  is  not  deserved,  aa  Dr.  Hodge  admits ;  and  thus,  of  his  own 
mere  will,  canung  it  to  exist  where  it  had  not  existed ;  and  why 
not  approve  hia  work  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in  any  other  in- 
stance? He  approves  <^  the  mercy  which  he  freely  bestows ;  and 
why  not,  then,  of  the  moral  corruption  which,  according  to  our 
antagonists,  he  bestows  with  equal  disr^ard  of  subjective  desert? 
Will  the  advocates  of  antecedent  imputation  please  to  say  ?  To 
«Iafin  ^t  such  a  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  justice  announced  in  the  word  of  God,  and  practically  recog- 
nized by  the  moral  nature  of  man,  is  to  deny  the  whole  theory 
of  antecedent  impntation,  since  that  justice  obviously  is  concerned 
with  subjective  or  actually  existiog  desert,  and  not  in  any  sense 
with  the  antecedent  and  efficacious  production  of  such  desert: 
and  to  admit  that  it  is  not  according  to  justice,  is  to  concede  that 
the  principle  is  unjust  and  false. 

19.  Bat  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  pleaded  that  God  imputes 
to  or  inflicts  upon  the  guiltless  creature  moral  coiruptioii?  Such 
a  principle  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible.  Of  course,  we  admit 
that  He  may  and  does  inflict  snflering  and  calamity  upon  the 
righteous,  even  in  love :  but  in  such  a  case  He  never  forsakes 
nor  forgets  them ;  and  His  love  and  presence  sustain  them  therein. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  dooirine  that  He  may 
BO  charge  guilt  upon  guiltless  creatures,  as  to  bring  upon  them 
the  penalty  of  moral  corruption,  and  leave  them  forever  to  the 
fearful  and  unavoidable  coasequenoes  of  suoh  imputation.    On 
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what  grouRd,  then,  is  snob  a  principle  t4  be  aMertedT  Is  it  to 
glorify  bis  Jnstice  t  Bnt  tiaa  cannot  be ;  for  justioe  deals  with 
sabjectiTe  character  and  desert ;  ani  not  in  their  antecedent  pro- 
duction, la  it  to  glorify  bis  severity  t  and  to  evince  the  ilUouta- 
ble  prerogatives  of  his  almighty  and  sovereign  Will  ?  But  can 
glory  be  derivable  from  ancb  a  source — the  exercise  of  endlesa 
severity  against  the  guiltless  T  or  from  a  prerogative  to  disregard 
all  subjective  character  ia  His  creatures?  What  might  become 
of  the  holy  angels  themselves,  and  of  the  redeemed,  under  its  ex- 
ercise  7  The  design  of  Ood  in  revealing  himself  to  his  creatnrfls 
is  to  draw  forth  and  retain  their  affections,  and  to  influence  and 
develop  their  moral  nature.  And  can  tiiis  design  be  accomplished 
by  SQch  means — by  thus  leading  them  to  believe  that  he  is  in- 
different  to  the  exercise  of  their  affeotions,  and  to  their  moral 
character  and  desert  ?  and  also  to  believe  that  he  may,  after  all, 
disregard  all  the  principles  of  holiness,  truth,  and  righteoiuness, 
which  he  has  enjoined  for  their  observance  ?  This  cannot  be. 
Does  the  impatation,  then,  proceed  from  indifference  ?  If  so, 
what  becomes  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  t  A  moral  nature  can* 
Dot  be  indifferent  to  moral  character,  so  as  to  pay  no  regard  to 
it,  and  treat  innocence  as  guilt,  unless  where  innocence  has  vol- 
untarily assumed  the  legal  responsibilities  of  gnilt.  If  it  proceed 
not,  therefore,  from  indifference ;  and  cannot  proceed  from  justice, 
(which  is  forbidden  by  the  very  terms  of  the  argument,)  nor 
from  a  desire  to  glorify  the  severity  of  God ;  from  what  can  it 
proceed  ?  Surely  not  from  love  or  compassion ;  for  this  can 
scarcely  be  pretended.  Could  it  proceed  from  hate  7  The  thought 
is  horrible ;  but  let  them  who  are  responsible  for  it  explain  how 
the  conclusion  is  to  be  avoided.  This  antecedent  imputation  severs 
the  creature  from  innocence  and  from  God,  and  brings  him  into 
a  condition  in  which  he  will  unavoidably  hate  God  and  bolinesi, 
and  rebel  against  him ;  and  continue  to  do  so  forever,  unless 
where  Mercy  interposes  and  saves.  The  mere  will  and  good  ple^ 
sure  of  God,  therefore,  according  to  this  dogma,  brings  the  crea- 
ture into  this  condition  without  regard  to  his  subjective  charac- 
ter :  and  as  this  Will  or  Good  Pleasure  is  not  herein  actuated  by 
indifference,  or  by  seventy,  or  justice,  or  love,  what  is  the  acta- 
ating  principle?    The  sinless  feature  is  treated  as  an  enemy; 
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Hkd  through  k  waatelSH  etemitf  his  whole  existence  is  thus  made 
an  insapportable  bordeo ;  &ad  why  ?  Let  oar  uitagoniBtB  answer ; 
and  in  their  answer  let  them  likewise  show  that,  while  it  might 
l>e  proper  for  God  to  do  this,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to 
create  men  in  order  that  they  might  be  damned.  And  if  the  two 
-  are  morally  equal,  let  not  the  advocates  of  antecedent  imputation 
any  longer  deny  their  adherence  to  the  Supralapsarian  scheme. 

20.  The  Scriptural  view  of  impatation'is  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  character.  It  ia  declared  to  be  gratuitous,  and  without 
any  personal  or  eubjectire  desert  of  the  creature  in  every  instance 
where  the  mercy  of  God  is  concerned ;  and  what  ia  thus  adjudged 
ie  a  pure  and  grsciouB  gift  of  God.  Sut,onthecoBtrary,it  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  creature's  personal  or  subjective  desert  in  every 
instance  where  the  justice  of  God  is  concerned ;  that  is,  where 
that  justice  expresses  itself  in  condemnation.  The  same  thing 
also  is  true  in  the  analogous  case  of  predestination  to  life  and 
death.  Predestination  to  life  is  always  gratuitous  and  immediate ; 
that  is,  it  is  the  bestowment  of  a  gift,  without  any  reference  to 
subjective  merit  on  the  part  of  the  elected:  nay,  it  excludes  all 
such  merit  or  desert;  while  predestination  to  death  is  always 
mediate,  and  proceeds  upon  the  subjective  desert  of  the  repro- 
bate. The  one  is  the  operation  of  mercy,  and  the  other  of  Jus- 
tice. The  one  is  inconsistent  with  subjective  desert ;  the  other 
demands  it.  And  this  is  alike  true  in  the  case  both  of  imputa- 
tion and  predestination. 

21.  And  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  brief  digression,)  here  is  the 
appropriate  stand-point  from  which  to  contemplate  the  cUfferent 
principles  underlying  the  conflicting  theologies  of  Supralapsari- 
anism,  Felagianism,  and  Infralapsarianism  or  Calvinism.  Supra- 
lapsarianism  avers  that,  in  regard  to  both  mercy  and  jadgnient, 
or  the  salvation  and  damnation  of  men,  God  acts  without  regard 
to  subjective  desert.  Neither  election  nor  reprobation,  neither 
the  imputation  of  sin  nor  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  has 
reference  to  subjective  or  personal  desert ;  but  to  the  mere  wiU 
and  good  pleasure  of  God  alone. 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  Pelagian  school,  with  its  endless  con- 
catenation of  Remonstrants,  SemipelagiauB,  Socinians,  &c.,  as- 
sumes that  election  and  reprobation,  the  imputation  of  sin  and 
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of  righteonsBen,  are  in  neither  oue  to  be  referred  to  God's  soTe- 
reign  will  snd  pleware,  ( e:toept  so  far  as  he  accepts  the  good 
ftnd  rejects  the  bad, )  bat  simply  to  the  sabjectire  desert  of  the 
creature  in  both  cases :  —  that  election  is  not  onto  faith  and  good 
works,  bat  on  account  of  foreseen  ^th  and  good  works:  uid 
that  as  reprobation  is  for  sin  and  impenitence,  so  election  is  for 
obedience  and  penitence.  In  otber  words,  that  it  depends  opoa 
the  creature  himself  whether  he  shall  become  »  subject  of  the 
converting  and  regenerating  grace  of  Qod,  or  whetber  he  shall 
be  the  subject  of  retributive  justice.  Bat  the  Infralapsarian  or 
Calvinistic  theology,  in  direct  contrast  with  both,  teaches  that  as 
electioa  is  the  work  of  Ood'a  goodness  and  mercy,  so  reprobation 
is  the  work  of  his  justice  and  holiness :  and  so  also  with  respect 
to  the  imputation  both  of  sin  and  righteonsnesa.  The  one  is 
without,  and  (in  its  very  terms)  contrary  to  subjectire  desert, 
for  it  depends  upon  the  free  mercy  of  Qoi  whom  he  will  elect, 
or  to  whom  he  will  impute  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  hence, 
it  depends  upon  his  mere  good  pleasure  and  will,  without  any 
foresight  of  faith  or  of  good  works.  But  reprobation,  and  the 
imputation  of  sin  to  condemnation,  do  not,  in  any  such  sense, 
depend  upon  his  mere  will ;  for  in  this  case  the  subjective  demer- 
it or  desert  of  the  creature  is  taken  into  the  account.  In  other 
words,  no  creature  is  reprobated,  or  has  sin  imputed  for  condem- 
nation, unless  he  is  subjectively  guilty;  and  on  account  of  that 
subjective  guilt  deserves  such  reprobation  or  imputation.  The 
one  is  of  mercy,  the  other  is  of  justice.  This  is  ^e  Galvinistio 
system  as  distinguished  from  both  the  foregoing.  And  it  will  be 
observed,  moreover,  that — while  hoth  the  Scriptures  and  the  Re- 
formed theology  attach  two  distinct  meanings  to  the  word  impute, 
(as  we  have  shown  in  our  former  Essay,  pp.  895,  396  and  418,) 
the  one  mediate  and  aabjective,  the  other  antecedent  and  imme- 
diate—  the  aupralapsarian  scheme  admits  of  but  one  in  its  expli- 
cation of  the  doctrine ;  and  in  the  imputation  of  both  sin  and 
rigbteonsnesB  merges  the  two  meanings  into  one,  by  making  the 
imputation  immediate  alone.  The  Pelagian  scheme  in  like  man- 
ner merges  the  two  meanings  into  one,  by  making  the  impotation 
in  both  cases  purely  mediate  and  subjective.  And  thus  both 
schemes,  by  separating  what  God  has  joined  together,  not  only 
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fiul  to  meet  tlte  ooaditioiu  of  the  meumig  of  the  term  u  eipreai- 
Ij  giren  in  the  Soriptorea,  but  are  obliged  to  wreit  ktid  perrert 
Uie  Bcriptores  themeelreB  in  their  Bapport.  Bat  OalriiUBm,  o& 
the  contrary,  recognises  both  meanings  ia  explicating  the  doc- 
trine, as  aboTfl  Bhowo;  and  so  meets  and  fnlSIls  the  oonditionH 
required. 

22.  The  repeated  aseereration  of  Drs.  Hodge  and  ThomweU, 
that  no  riew  of  impatation  can  be  accepted  as  tme  vhich  TiQ  not 
apply  to  the  elucidation  of  the  three  points — to-wit,  tiie  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  Bin  to  us ;  of  onr  sins  to  Christ ;  and  of  his  right- 
eousness to  OS  —  is  without  any  foundation.*  The  whole  work 
of  Christ  in  assuming  our  legal  responsibilitiea,  is,  confessedly, 
Bupematural,  and  unlike  any  thing  that  has  ever  occurred  under 
the  Divine  administration.  As  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  is 
no  such  analogy  whatever,  (as  we  have  shown  in  Essay  I.,  p. 
424; )  and  there  can  be  no  ground  for  claiming  such  analogy  to 
exist.  On  the  other  points,  however,  it  may  be  conceded,  if  not 
t»  modo  yet  m  re :  that  is,  it  mndt  be  received  as  a  fact,  that  the 
sin  of  oar  natural  and  moral  head  is  imputed  for  condemnation 
to  all  his  natural  seed,  and  the  righteousness  <^  Christ  £)r  justi- 
fication to  all  his  covenanted  seed.  But  we  are  not  oonstitnted 
sinners  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  alone,  but  by  onr  sin  Id 
him ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  that  onion  with  him  which  involves 
a  participation  of  his  guilt  and  corrupted  nature.  The  two  are 
inseparable.  And  we  are  not  constituted  righteous  by  the  im- 
patation alone  of  Christ's  righteoneness ;  bat  also  by  virtue  of 
that  union  which  constitutes  na  legally  one  with  him.  f  In  other 
words,  no  soul  is  ever  condemned  under  the  lasting  displeasure 
and  curse  of  Qod,  merely  on  account  of  the  disobedienoe  of 
Adam ;  and  no  aoul  is  ever  saved  merely  on  account  of  the  obe- 

*  Onr  sllention  has  been  directed  t«  tbii  tboughl  bj  a  learned  and  Talued 
friend,  whom  we  sbould  be  gratiAed  to  be  permitted  to  name  in  the  coonec- 

t  It  ia  aad  to  oontempiate  the  fa«t  (though  it  ia  pi-eoisely  what  may  ba  lefiti- 
nalel;  expected,)  that  thia  precioos  dootrlae  of  Iha  belieTer'a  union  vith  Chriat, 
ia  already  beginning  te  be  disparaged  and  eet  at  naught  bj  some  of  the  loudeat 
adTocatea  of  Dr.  Hedge's  aiposilion  of  Rom.  t:  12-21.  We  know  (hat  he  doea 
not  nnderralne  the  doctrine,  and  nby  then  sboald  thej7  May  not  the  aolution 
be  fboad  in  a  paaiage  (alreadj  referred  to)  In  Prln«eloa  Ensfa,  I.,  p.  127, 
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diuiM  of  ChriBt.  Something  more  is,  ia  each  ease,  neoewwiy. 
These  points  are,  we  believe,  full/  conceded  by  our  brethren.  So 
that  the  impatation  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  does  oot,  is 
either  case,  save  or  danm  without  a  vital  anioa  between  the  rep* 
reanitative  and  the  represented.  The  one  mast  be  a  paji^ker  of 
the  fallen  nature  of  his  Bepresentatire,  and  so  become  a  subject 
of  condemnation  before  he  ia  condemned ;  and  the  other  must,  by 
a  vital  onion  with  his  Bepreeentative,  become  a  partaker  of  his 
onfallen  nature  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ( eomp.  Lake 
i :  S5, )  before  he  can  be  saved :  and  he  mnst  thus  become  both 
legally  entitled  to  salvation,  and  fitted  for  it  through  this  union : 
which,  in  other  words,  involves  not  only  justification,  but  regen- 
eration as  completed  in  sanctification.  To  confound  justification 
with  sanctification  is  an  error ;  and  to  separate  them  bo  as  to 
anppose  that  (in  relation  to  fallen  mui)  one  may  exist  without 
the  other  is  also  an  error.  In  the  economy  of  redemption  tha 
existenoe  of  the  one  always  supposes  the  existence  of  the  other. 
So  in  regard  to  original  sin.  To  separate  impatation  from  moral 
oorruption  bo  as  to  make  the  first  caa$ative  of  the  second  is  an 
error ;  for  the  one  presupposes  the  other,  and  they  ought  alway* 
to  be  BO  regarded  and  treated.  *  And  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  therefore,  can  never  be  scriptnrally  explicated  except  on  the 
ground  of  a  full  recognition  both  of  the  federal  and  natural  head- 
ship of  Adam ;  or  of  both  imputed  and  inherent  sin.  By  ignor- 
ing the  first  we  sink  helplessly  into  Pelaj^aniam,  and,  ultimately, 
into  Socinianism ;  and  by  ignoring  the  second,  we  rush  headlong 
into  the  Supralapsariaa  scheme. 

28.  Turrettin,  singularly  enough,  resorted  to  the  scheme  of 
antecedent  imputation  (when  he  does  resort  to  it,  which  is  not 

■  Dr.  Hodg*  (Princeton  Eubjh,  I.,  p.  149,)  endMTon  to  msk*  macb  of  Ite 
nmark  of  ths  Lejden  ProftBiors,  that  "Imputalian  being  denied,  inbereat 
corruption  Cftanot  be  juBt: "  knd  be  iddi,  "So  Turrettin  and  CalTinista  gene- 
rail;  argue ;  qf  taunt  ifflfrutdlion  it  anlectdeiU  to  eorrt^Hon."  But  Dr.  Hodge 
ahould  have  likevUe  iCaled  tbat  tboae  diTinet  equally  beld  that  mhtrml  cer- 
rvpftcm  being  denied,  impviation  eantiol  htjatt:  far  aiieb  it  the  that  And  tf  ire 
Bbould  argue  from  this  that  they  beld  that  impatation  irsi  onlj  mediate,  w* 
■hoold  treat  them  as  unfairly  ae  Dr.  Hodge  has  done.  He  is  equally  uafati  to 
"Turrettin  knd  CaWinieU  generally,"  ai  we  shall  fully  ihow  in  onf  naxi 
BMay. 
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alwajB,)  in  order  to  Tindioate  tbe  JDSlice  of  God;  ae  tbe  S<dK»l- 
men  resorted  to  the  notion  that  morality  is  foanded  on  Will,  to 
exalt  and  magnify  the  power  and  Borereignt;  of  God.  He  iras 
a  man  of  deep  and  nndoabted  piety,  and  deeply  imbned  with  ib.9 
literatare  of  his  age.  He  regarded  a  native  diBposition  to  sin  in 
the  light  of  a  penalty  or  punishment;  and  aaBoming  that  this 
could  not  be  consequent  upon  subjective  demerit  or  sin,  he  re> 
garded  it  as  the  result  of  antecedently  imputed  sin ;  and  thus  he 
felt  that  tbe  justice  of  God  was  vindicated.  *  But  it  should  have 
occurred  to  Turrettin  that,  having  admitted  the  immutable  recti- 
tude and  justice  of  God  as  an  element  into  his  argument,  he  was 
bound  BO  to  respect  it  as  to  carry  it  consistently  throughout  the 
argument:  for,  assuredly,  if  it  militato  against  Divine  justice  to 
oaose  mankind  to  inherit  moral  corruption  without  guilt,  it  mili- 
tates against  it  equally  to  constitute  them  guilty  in  order  that 
they  may  inherit  such  corruption,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to 
retributive  justice.  If  our  own  moral  nature  and  convictions  of 
right  ought  not,  as  Turrettin  concedes,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
former  hypothesis,  the  same,  or  equally  valid,  reasons  evince  that 
ve  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  latter.  The  admission,  there- 
fore,  that  the  justice  of  God  should  be  vindicated  in  the  view  of 
rational  creatures,  ( which  is  here  taken  for  granted  by  Turret- 
tin,  f)  is  as  fatal  to  his  own  scheme  as  it  could  possibly  be  to  any 
scheme  to  which  he  takes  exception.  In  fact,  he  has  attempted 
to  vindicate  it  by  a  theory  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  wholly 
at  war  with  all  that  God  has  taught  respecting  his  justice  ;  and 
as  utterly  irreconcilable  to  all  human  jurisprudence,  and  to  all 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason.  And  the  only  proper  resort,  there- 
fore, is  to  leave  the  whole  matter  just  where  God  has  left  it';  and 
to  accept  the  facte  in  the  case  on  the  Divine  testimony.  That 
testimony  announces  that  mankind  have  become  veritably  polluted 
and  guilty,  both  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  and  by  their  own 
participation  therein ;  and  that,  therefore,  God  justly  treats  them 

■  Hii  piooednrs  htcein  itrikingly  rwemblea  thftt  of  Qonwr  tx  tlw  Sjood  nt 
Dort,  who  lought  to  TindioaU  the  jngtJoe  of  Qod  ia  ttiaolutfl  reprottttioD  by 
Mfing  that  he  firet  predcBti Dated  men  to  lin,  bud  than  predeitinkted  them  to 
death  in  cooiequence  of  bIs.     Se«  our  fbrmer  Ebikj,  p.  411. 

t  8m  Initit.  TlwoL,  Log.  9,  QswL  9,  See.  21.    Works,  vol,  L,  p.  662. 
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u  polluted  and  gnilty.  It  explains  not  how  they  participftte,  bnt 
only  states  th«  fa«t  th»t  aU  tinned,  and  tbere  leftres  the  matter. 
Ve  may  believe  the  fact,  or  we  may  disbelieve  it,  if  so  disposed. 
Bat  God  has  communieated  to  as  all  that  he  will  conunnnicate 
on  the  subject,  in  the  present  stage  of  oar  being. 

24.  Every  attempt  to  philoBophixe  on  the  svbjeot —  of  which  we 
have  anch  signal  instances  and  Glares  in  the  late  work  of  Dr. 
Baird;  and  ia  the  Beviews  of  it  by  Drs.  Hodge  and  Thornwell — 
ought  to  be  utterly  and  forever  discoantenanced  by  the  Choroh 
of  God.  It  is  a  ftct  with  which  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do, 
for  it  is  aa  far  removed  from  her  province  and  scnitiny,  as  any 
other  mystery  in  the  Providence  of  God.  And  to  introdace  now 
tlie  philosophical  dogmatiems  which  every  where  pervade  the  work 
of  Dr.  Baird  on  the  sabject ;  and  also  the  specalations  of  his  Be- 
viewers;  can  lead  only  to  the  perplexing  of  the  Ghareh — for  in 
erery  sense  of  the  tenna  it  is  "a  darkening  of  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge."  The  Realists  and  ike  Nominalists  have  »i' 
ready  had  their  day ;  and  it  was  a  long  one.  Bat  it  is  past,  and 
has  long  been  passed:  and  in  sorveying  the  scenes  of  their 
boasted  conqaests,  we  find  that  tbey  have  settled  nothing,  except 
that  it  ia  absolute  folly  for  haman  philosophy  to  attempt  to  ob- 
trude herself  with  her  vaunted  dogmatisms  into  the  sacred  prov- 
ince of  Revealed  theology.  This  point  they  have  settled,  as  we 
might  reasonably  have  hoped,  forever ;  antil  the  disonssion  refer- 
red to  awoke  the  apprehension  that  onr  moat  gifted  men  may, 
after  all,  be  too  wise  to  profit  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  the 
past:  and  that  perishing  sonls  may  again  have  ^eir  attention 
called  away  &om  the  contemplation  of  their  own  lost  estate,  and  of 
the  proffer  of  mercy  throngh  a  cmcified  Savioar,  to  questions 
and  strifes,  which,  while  they  edify  not,  exhanat  the  energies,  and 
impair  the  piety  and  christian  spirit  of  the  Choroh  of  God.  And 
as  the  only  available  preventive  we  have  wished,  by  &e  present 
disoassion,  to  place  the  whole  qaestion  apon  its  legitimate  basis, 
and  to  invite  attention  to  the  real  issues  involved. 

In  another  Sasay  we  shall  conclude  the  argument,  and  lay  be- 
fore oar  readers  the  views  entertained  by  the  Reformed  church 
on  the  sabject  of  Impuiatiim  md  Ori0inal  iSm.  h. 
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Art.  n.  — Comtlmy  Attrimomjf. 

The  phenomena  at  eometohaTeAver  been  regarded  with  a  high 
degree  of  interest  The  sudden  sppeantnee,  rast  dimenaions, 
and  extraordinary  aspect  of  these  celestial  wanderers,  together 
with  their  rapid  and  eoittinaaUy  varying  motions,  hare  ner«r 
foiled  to  exoite  the  attention  and  wonder  of  all  observers.  Not 
is  it  surprising  that  in  former  times,  when  the  natare  of  their 
orbits  was  wholly  anknows,  they  shontd  hare  been  looked  opon 
as  omens  of  impending  eril,  «r  messeagers  of  tm  angry  Deity. 
Even  DOW,  although  modem  science  has  reduced  their  motions  to 
the  domaiD  of  law,  determined  approximately  their  vrtnts,  and 
assigned,  in  a  number  of  instances,  their  periods,  the  interest 
awakened  by  their  appearance  is,  in  some  respects,  gtili  tmabated. 

The  special  points  of  dissimilarity  between  planets  and  comets 
are  the  following:  The  former  are  dense,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
solid  bodies ;  the  latter  are  many  tfaoasand  times  rarer  than  the 
earth'a  atmosphere:  —  the  plaaeta  oU  more  from  west  to  east; 
many  comets  revolve  in  the  opposite  frectioq:  —  the  planet«7 
orbits  are  bat  slightly  inclined  to  the  jdane  of  the  ecliptic ;  those 
of  comets  nay  have  any  indinatioa  whatever :  —  the  planets  are 
oibeerved  in  all  paois  of  Quix  orbits;  comets  only  in  those  parts 
nearest  the  son. 

Zeno,  DemocritiiB,  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  held  that 
comets  were  produced  by  the  oollection  of  several  stars  into  clu- 
ters.  Aristotie  tanght  that  they  were  fonned  by  ezhalatioos, 
which,  rinng  fromi  tiie  earth's  snriace,  ignited  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere.  This  hypothesis,  throogh  the  great  ia- 
flneace  of  its  aolhor,  was  generally  received  for  almost  two  thou- 
sand years.  Jtufter  views,  however,  were  entertained  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Seneca,  who  maintained  that  comets  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  permanent  works  ot  nature^  and  that  their  dis^pear- 
ance  was  not  an  extinguishment,  bat  umply  a  paeaug  beyond  the 
re^eh  of  oar  vision.  The  observations  of  Tycho  'Braha  first  es- 
tablished the  faet  that  comiets  move  tbtoagh  the  planetary  spaces, 
fur  beyond  the  regions  of  oar  atmosphere.  The  illustrioas  Dsa^ 
however,  supposed  them  to  move  in  cireolar  orbits.    Kepplw,  on 
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the  other  nuid,  was  no  less  in  error  io  considering  their  pa.tht 
to  be  recttlineu.  Junes  Bemonilli  supposed  comets  to  be  the 
■atellites  of  a  very  remote  planet,  tavisible  on  account  of  its  great 
distance;  Bach  satellitea  being  eeen  only  in  the  parts  of  iheix 
orbits  nearest  the  earth.  Still  more  extravagant  was  the  hypo- 
^Lesis  of  Desoartea,  who  held  ^t  the;  were  originally  fixed  stars, 
which,  having  gradually  lost  their  light,  conld  no  longer  retain 
their  positions,  but  were  involved  in  the  vortices  of  the  neighbw- 
iog  stars,  when  such  as  were  thna  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
the  sun's  illuminating  power  again  became  visible. 

C0HBT8  SBBX  DT  THS  DAT-TIUB. 
L  Comets  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  have  sometimes  been  seen 
daring  the  day-time.  At  least  thirteen  authentic  instances  of  this 
phenomenon  are  now  known.  Xhe  firat  is  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared abont  the  year  48,  B.  C,  jnst  after  the  assassination  of 
Julias  CtBsar.  The  Bomans  ealled  it  the  Julitim  adua,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  celestial  chariot  sent  to  ponvey  the  soul  of  Casar 
to  the  skies.  It  waa  seen  two  or  three  hours  before  soaset,  and 
coELtinaed  visible  for  eight  snceeseive  days,  ^e  great  comet  of 
1106,  described  as  an  object  of  terrific  splendor,  was  seen  simul- 
taneonsly  with  the  son,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it.  Dr.  Halley 
supposed  this  and  the  Julian  comet  to  have  been  prvrions  retome 
of  the  great  comet  of  1680.  In  the  year  1402  two  comets,  ap- 
peared, one  abont  the  middle  of  February,  the  other  in  June, 
both  of  which  were  visible  while  the  sun  was  above  tbe  horizon. 
One  was  of  such  magnitude  and  brilliancy  that  the  nucleus  and 
even  the  tail  could  be  seen  at  midday.  The  comet  of  1472,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  recorded  in  history,  was  Tisible  in  full  day- 
light, when  nearest  the  eartii,  on  the  21st  of  January.  This 
comet,  according  to  Langier,  moves  very  aeariy  in  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic ;  its  inclination  being  less  than  two  degrees.  Itl 
least  distance  &om  our  globe  was  only  8,300,000  miles.  The 
comet  of  1632,  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
1661,  was  also  visibje  in  full  sonshine.  Its  nndens  had  an  ap- 
parent magnitude  three  times  greater  than  Jupiter.  The  oomet 
of  1577  was  seen  with  the  naked  eye  by  Tyeho  Brahe  before 
■unset.    It  was  bj  ohserrationi  oa  this  body  that  Aristotle's  dofr- 
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trine  in  regard  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  distBoce  of  cometa  was 
proved  to  be  eironeoiia.  It  wob  BimnltaneoDsly  obserred  by  Tj- 
clio  at  Uranibnrg,  and  Thaddeus  Hageciae  at  Fragne ;  the  points 
of  obserratioa  being  more  than  400  mileB  apart,  and  nearly  on 
the  game  meridian.  The  oomet  was  fonnd  to  have  no  sensible 
dinraal  parallax;  in  other  words,  its  apparent  place  in  the  hear- 
ens  was  the  same  to  each  obflerver,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  had  the  comet  been  less  distant  than  the  moon.  The 
comet  which  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  8th  of  November,  1618^ 
was  distinctly  seen  by  Marsilius  when  the  sna  was  above  the 
horison.  The  great  comet  of  1744  was  seen  without  the  aid  of 
a  glass  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  only  fire  hours  after  its 
perihelion  passage.  The  diameter  of  this  body  was  oearij  eqnat 
to  tiiat  of  Jupiter.  It  had  tix  tails,  the  greatest  length  of  which 
was  about  thirty  millions  of  miles,  or  nearly  one-Uurd  of  the  dis- 
taoce  of  the  aun  &om  the  earth.  The  spaces  between  the  tails 
were  as  dark  as  ^e  rest  of  the  heavens,  while  the  tails  themselves 
were  bordered  with  a  lominons  edging  of  great  beauty. 

The  great  comet  of  1848  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  at  noon,  on  the  28th  of  February.  It  appeared  as  a  brill- 
iant body,  within  less  than  two  degrees  fixim  the  sun.  Thia 
comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  27th  of  February,  at  which 
time  its  distance  from  the  son's  surface  was  only  about  one-fourdi 
of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  san  ever  made  by  any  known  comet  The  velocity 
of  the  body  in  perihelion  was  about  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  or  nearly  nineteen  times  that  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  apparent  length  of  its  tul  was  sixtj- 
five  degrees,  and  its  true  length  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  miles.  The  first  comet  of  1847,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  was 
also  seen  near  the  sun  on  the  day  of  its  perihelion  passage.  That 
disoovered  by  Eltnkerfnea  on  the  10th  of  June,  185S,  and  which 
passed  its  perihelion  on  the  first  of  September,  was  seen  at  01- 
mtitz  in  the  day-time,  August  81st,  when  only  twelve  degrees 
from  the  sun.  Ailer  passing  its  perihelion  it  was  again  observed, 
at  noon,  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  September'.  Finally, 
the  great  comet  of  1861  was  seen  before  sunset,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, July  Ist,  by  &e  Bev.  Henry  W.  Ballantinei,  of  BlooBiington, 
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fiidiaBa.    It  was  again  detcctod  on  the  following  erening  jntt  ai 
the  Btm  was  in  the  horizon. 

Beaidea  the  thHteen  comets  which  ne  have  enamerated,  at  leut 
bnr  othen  hare  beeo  seen  in  the  day-time  j  all,  however,  inder 
peculiar  circumetaoaea.  Seneca  relates  that  doring  a  great  solar 
flolipse,  mzt^'three  jears  before  our  era,  a  large  oomet  was  ob- 
Mrved  not  far  from  the  sun.  "  Philostorgios  says  that  on  the 
19th  of  July,  418,  when  the  snn  was  eclipsed  and  stars  were 
fieible,  a  great  oomet,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  was  discovered  near 
tfiat  Inminary,  and  was  afterwards  observed  daring  the  nights."  * 
The  comet  which  passed  iUi  perihelion  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1826,  was  observed  by  both  Gamhart  and  Flangergnes  to  transit 
the  solar  disk ;  the  least  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  son's 
florfaoe  being  about  two  million  miles.  A  similar  phenometKHl 
was  witnessed  on  the  6th  of  June,  1818.  The  second  comet  of 
1619  and  the  comet  of  1823  are  both  known  in  like  manner  t« 
have  crossed  the  sun's  disk.  Unfortunately,  howevor,  the  transits 
were  not  observed. 

mallet's  gouet. 

XL  As  comets  are  sabject  to  great  changes  of  appeu-aoce,  ons 
can  never  be  identified  by  any  description  of  its  magoitode,  brill- 
iancy, &Q.,  at  the  time  of  a  previous  return.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  a  comparison  of  orbits.  If,  for  example,  we  find  the 
elements  of  an  orbit  very  nearly  corresponding  in  every  parttoa- 
lav  with  those  of  a  former  comet,  there  is  a  degree  of  probabil' 
i^,  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  the  two  are  identical. 
Bir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  PrincipitL,  published  ehortiy  after  the 
appearance  of  the  comet  of  1682,  ezi>lained  bow  the  perioda  of 
tlioae  mysterious  visitors  might  thns  be  ascertained,  which  direeted 
tiie  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  subject.  Pr.  Halley  soon 
afber  nnd»took  a  thorongh  discossion  of  all  the  recorded  cometary 
obaorvations  within  his  reach.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations 
he  discovered  that  the  path  of  the  comet  observed  by  Keppler  in 
1607  coincided  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  one  which  passed 
its  perihelion  in  1682.  Hence  he  concluded  that  they  were  the 
same.     He  found  also  that  the  comet  of  1581,  whose  course  had 

•Hind.  ~~      ~ 
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been  partictilftrl^  obierred  by  Apiui,  mored  in  tb«  Bame  -puA. 
The  inteTTal  betveen  tbe  cooBecatire  appearances  being  nearly 
■eventy-Eix  yean,  Hallay  annonnced  this  as  the  time  of  the  eom- 
t^B  rerolatioD,  and  boldly  predicted  its  retom  in  1758  or  17&9. 
The  law  of  anirena!  gravitatloQ  had  at  this  time  just  been  dit- 
eoTered  and  annonnced.  Bat  althoagh  its  application  to  the  de- 
termination of  planetary  and  cometary  perturbations  had  not  be«k 
developed,  Halley  was  veil  aware  that  the  attractive  inflaence 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  might  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of 
the  comet,  bo  as  to  prodoee  a  cousidersble  rariatioa  in  its  period. 
J>aring  the  interval  from  1682  to  1759,  the  appUcatioo  of  tlte 
higher  mathematics  to  problems  in  physical  astronomy  had  bees 
atndied  with  eminent  sncoese.  The  disturbing  effect  of  the  two 
large  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  was  computed  with  almost  in- 
eredible  labor  by  Clairaut,  Lalande,  and  Madam  Lepante.  The 
result  as  announced  by  Ctatrant  to  the  Academy  of  Stnencea,  in 
KoTember,  1758,  was  that  the  period  must  be  618  days  longer 
than  that  immediately  preceding,  and  that  the  comet  accordingly 
would  pass  its  perihelion  about  the  13th  of  April,  1759.  It  waa 
stated,  however,  that  being  pressed  for  want  of  time,  they  hod  neg- 
lected certain  quantities  which  might  somewhat  affect  the  result. 
The  comet,  in  fact,  passed  its  perihelion  in  March,  within  less 
than  a  month  of  the  predicted  Ume.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  was  not  taken  into  the  account,  and 
that  Uranus,  whoae  influence  must  have  been  sensible,  had  not 
then  been  discovered,  this  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
markable approximation. 

But  during  the  next  isterval  of  wventy-six  years,  the  theory 
of  planetary  pertarbatioDs  had  been  more  perfectly  developed. 
The  masses  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  had  been  determined  with 
greater  aocoracy,  and  Uranus  hod  been  added  to  the  known  mem- 
bers of  the  planetary  system.  A  nearer  approximation  to  the 
exact  time  of  the  comet's  perihelion  pass^e  in  1885  was,  tber»- 
fore,  to  be  expected.  Prises  were  offered  by  two  of  the  leaned 
Societies  of  Europe  —  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin,  and 
the  French  Institute  — for  the  most  perfect  discussion  of  its  mo- 
tions. That  of  the  fonner  was  awarded  to  Damoiseau  — that  of 
the  latter  to  Fontecoulast.    The  times  assigned  by  these  disUn- 
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gmahed  mfttbenwtieiuiB  for  tKe  comet's  perihelion  pusagfl  vert 
very  oeu-ly  the  sune,  and  differed  but  5  few  dsjB  from  the  troe 
time.  Had  the  preeent  received  maaa  of  Jupiter  been  need  in 
the  oftlcolktione,  Ponteoonlant,  it  in  beliered,  would  not  h&ve  been 
in  error  as  mach  as  twentj-four  houra.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
nurk  that,  daring  the  entire  period  from  1759  to  X8iB5,  the  pod* 
tion  of  Neptune  was  such  that  it  ooold  produce  no  conaiderable 
effect  on  the  motion  of  the  comet. 

Thia  interesting  object  will  again  return  about  1911. 

The  visit  of  1581  was  the  earliest  that  Halley  succeeded,  in 
determining  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Peter  Apian,  by  whom 
it  was  at  that  time  observed,  was  the  first  European  to  ascertain 
the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  tails  of  comets  are  tamed 
&om  the.  sun.  *  To  confirm  this  discovery,  he  oarefully  followed 
the  body  in  its  progress  through  the  oonstellatioos.  By  means 
of  his  recorded  observations  Halley  was  enabled  to  identify  thia 
comet  with  that  of  1607  and  1682.  The  great  comet  of  1456 
he  anyeeturtd  to  be  the  same,  from  the  date  of  its  appearance. 
Pingr4  sabsequently  oonfirmed  this  saspioion,  by  a  carefol  exam- 
ination of  the  few  tmstworthy  records  that  could  be  collected 
from  the  writers  of  that  period.  . 

From  the  earlier  descriptions  of  this  comet  we  infer  that  its  brill- 
iancy is  gradually  diminishing.  In  1456  its  tail,  which  was  slight- 
ly curved  like  a  sword  or  sabre,  extended  two*thirds  of  the  dia* 
tance  from  the  horizon  to  the  senith.  The  appearance  of  such  an 
object,  in  a  grossly  superstitious  age,  excited  throaghout  Europe 
the  utmost  consternation.  The  Moslems  had  just  taken  Constanti- 
nople, and  were  threatening  to  advance  westward  into  Europe. 
Pope  Calliitns  IIL,  regarding  the  comet  as  confederate  with  the 
Turk,  ordered  prayer  to  be  offered  three  times  a  day  for  delivA- 
anoe  frvm  both.  A  epeoial  excommonicatioQ  was  also  composed, 
in  whieh  tfte  Devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  Comet  were  daily  anathema- 
tized. But  with  aspect  no  less  threatening,  despite  these  male- 
dicUoos,  the  celestial  stranger  pursued  its  onward  journey.  At 
length,  after  causing  long  dismay  among  the  nationa,  it  grtdu- 

*  Ths  Chineu,  however,  m  ftppekn  from  Biot'a  r«i«BiTchcs,  hmd  obMrred  tbfl 
MUH  fket  Hvn  hudrad  7aui  urlier.  8m  Humboldt'i  CMmoi^  voL  IV-, 
(BoUi  Ed.,)  p.  (M. 
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aHj  TMedcd  from  the  ivii;  iti  sirotd^liie  form  diminiahed ;  mmI 
finaJly,  to  tba  grut  relief  of  Europe,  it  mtirely  disappeued. 

The  perihelion  p&asage  of  1456  was,  ontil  recently,  the  eaitieat 
fatown.  It  waa  shovn  bj  Laagier,  faoirerer,  in  1848,  that  among 
tha  notices  of  oometi  eztrftcted  itj  Edward  Biot  from  the  Chinese 
records,  were  obserratiMUi  of  a  body  in  1878,  which  was  wt- 
donbtedly  the  comet  of  Halley.  Fnrtber  researches  among  theae 
Bonala  enabled  tbe  same  astronomer  to  recognise  two  ancient  re- 
turns, one  in  7^,  the  other  in  461.  Mr.  Hind  has  shown  that 
the  comet  mentioned  by  Dion  Gasuns,  which  appewed  in  the 
year  11,  B.  0.,  Bad  which  was  closely  observed  by  the  Chinese, 
was  almost  certainly  that  of  Halley.  He  also  finds  evidenoe 
nearly  concluirs  that  the  cunets  of  218,  285,  and  114S,  were 
r«t«ms  of  the  same  body. 

The  mean  of  the  five  periods  of  Halley's  comet  sinee  1466  is 
serenty-fife  years  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  days.  The 
period  from  1878  to  1466  was  seventy-soven  years  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  days ;  and  the  mean  length  of  the  eighteen 
periods  prerioas  was  seventy-sercn  years  and  ninety-four  days. 
Langier  ei^ests  that  the  shortening  of  the  period  may  possibly 
be  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  comet.  Besael  found  that  in  cer- 
tain giToQ  conditiooB  the  period  would  be  diminished  three  years 
by  a  loss  of  the  twenty-three-thonsandtb  part  of  the  comet's  mass. 
It  IB  worthy  of  r«nark,  faowoTer,  that  when  the  comet  was  in 
iq>belion,  about  1418,  Neptune  was  nearly  in  the  same  longitude: 
hence  the  former  ma«t  hare  snSered  considerable  perturbation. 

The  motion  of  Halley's  oomet  is  retrograde,  or  from  east  to 
west.  The  point  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  son  is  situated 
within  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The  distance  of  the  remote  extrem- 
ity of  the  orbit  is  almost  twice  that  of  Uranus,  or  about  thirty- 
aix  times  that  of  the  earth.  The  comet  is,  conBeqn«ntly,  subject 
to  extraordinary  ehangea  of  temperature.  When  nearest  the  sun 
its  light  and  beat  are  almost  four  times  greater  than  the  earth's ;  — 
when  moat  remote,  they  are  twelve  hundred  times  less.  In  the 
former  position,  t^e  ana  would  appear  much  larger  tiian  to  us  — 
in  the  latter,  his  apparent  diameter  would  not  greatly  exceed  that 
of  Jupiter,  as  viewed  from  the  earth.  It  would  be  dtfSoult  ts 
conjecture  what  the  cooseqaenoeB  might  be,  were  oor  planet  traii»- 
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ported  to  eitlrar  of  fhese  eztremeB  of  the  cometary  jath.  In  ibe' 
perihelion,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  wonld  nndoabtedly  be  rednced 
W  *  state  of  Tapor;  in  the  aphelion,  they  iroold  be  solidified  by 
eongelation, 

enckb'b  oovbt. 

It  was  fonnn-ly  eappoud  that  all  comets  have  their  aphelions 
tar  beyond  the  limits  of  the  planetary  Hystem.  In  1818,  how- 
ever, a  small  one  was  obserred  ( by  Fone, )  whose  orbit  vas  suh- 
eequently  found  to  be  wholly  interior  to  that  of  Jupiter.  In  1819 
die  elements  of  its  path  were  presented  by  Bonvard  to  the  Board 
ftf  liongitnde  at  Fu-ia.  These  were  immediately  observed  to  cor- 
rei|>ond  with  those  of  a  comet  seen  by  the  European  aetronomers 
generally  in  1805.  Hence  they  were  at  once  regarded  as  iden- 
tical. Its  elliptic  orbit  was  calculated  by  Encke,  who  found  its 
period  to  be  only  abont  three  years  and  four  months.  Its  least 
distance  ft'ora  the  sun  is  five-sixths  of  &e  mean  distance  of  Mer- 
osry.     Its  greatest  distance  is  fonr-flfUis  that  of  Jupiter. 

Enoke's  comet  ie  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  in  very 
favorable  circumstances;  it  has  no  tail;  its  motion,  like  that  of 
the  planets,  is  from  west  to  east ;  and  its  orbit  is  indined  more 
than  thirteen  degrees  to  the  ecliptic. 

biela's  cohbt. 
The  discovery  of  Encke's  comet  of  short  period  was  followed, 
in  1836,  by  that  of  another,  whose  revolution  is  completed  in 
t^vt  six  years  and  eight  months.  It  was  observed  on  the  27dt 
of  Febraury,  by  Mr.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer;  accordingly  it 
his  since  been  knovm  as  Bida't  eomet.  On  computing  its  ele- 
ments aiKl  eomparing  them  with  those  of  former  comets,  it  was 
found  to  have  been  observed  in  1772  and  1805.  Damoisean  hav- 
iog  calculated  the  dimensions  of  the  comet's  elliptic  path  and  the 
time  of  its  return,  anHoanced  as  the  resnlt  of  his  compatations 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  comet  inter- 
sect each  other,  and  that  the  comet  woold  cross  the  earth's  orbit 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1882.  This  produced  no  little  alarm 
among  the  nnedacated,  especially  in  France.  Even  some  jour- 
nalists  are  siud  to  have  predicted  &e  destruction  of  our  globe  by 
a  collision  with  the  oomet.    When  the  latter,  however,  passed  the 
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point  of  intenectjon  at  the  predicted  time,  the  earth  tw  dutamt 
abont  6Stj  millions  of  miles. 

At  the  return  in  1845-6,  Biela'a  comet  eziiibited  a  most  remark- 
able appearance.  Instead  of  a  single  comet,  it  appeared  aa  two 
distinct  bodies  moving  together  side  by  side,  at  a  distance  &om 
each  otber  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth.  AJtbough  a  number  of  hypotheses  hare  been  Buggested 
in  regard  to  this  mysteriong  phenomenon,  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation has  been  offered.  At  the  retam  in  1852  the  distance  be- 
tween the  parts  was  found  to  have  increased.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  perihelion  passage,  May,  1869,  the  comet  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  solar  light  as  entirely  to  escape  obsOTTatioou 

vatb's  cohkc. 

On  the  22nd  of  Korember,  1848,  Mr.  Faye,  of  the  Paris  Ob- 
serratory,  discovered  a  comet,  which  was  shown  by  Dr.  Gold- 
Bcfamidt  to  revoWe  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  perihelion  of  which  is 
exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Mara,  and  the  aphelion  immediately  be- 
yond that  of  Jupiter.  The  eccentricity  is,  therefore,  less  than 
that  of  any  oth«r  known  comet.  Its  period  is  abont  Beren  yearn 
and  five  montiis. 

It  is  possible  that  »  comet  moving  in  »  parabola  or  hypeibola, 
with  the  sun  in  the  focns,  may  be  thrown  into  an  elliptic  orbit 
by  the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter  or  one  of  the  o^er  large 
planets.  The  celebrated  Lererrier  undertook  to  determine  whedi- 
er  (be  comet  of  Faye  had  in  this  manner  been  recently  fixed  aa 
a  permanent  member  of  the  solar  system.  He  found  that  it 
coald  not  have  been  so  introduced  since  1747,  and,  oonsequendy, 
that  it  must  have  completed  at  least  thitteea  revohitious  ante- 
rior to  its  discovery. 

This  comet  was  again  observed  during  its  perihelion  passagA 
in  1850-61,  and  also  in  September,  1868. 

DB  vice's  OOHBT. 

On  the  22nd  of  Angnst,  1844,  De  Vieo,  of  Rome,  discovered 
a  comet  whose  orbit  ia  included  between  those  of  the  earth  and 
Jupiter.  Its  period  is  1996  days,  or  about  five  years  and  a  halL 
Leverrier  regards  this  comet  as  identioal  with  that  which  pasted 
its  perihelion  in  August,  167S. 
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BB(tBSlH*a  OOMXT. 

Oa  the  26th  of  Fehnmrj,  1846,  Mr.  Brorsen,  of  Kiel,  diseoT- 
ered  a  &int  oomet,  the  meui  distaaoe  and  period  of  which  ura 
fonnd  to  be  ^most  identical  with  those  of  H^geia.  This  comet 
wat  not  obserred  during  the  perihelion  passage  in  1851,  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  its  unfavorable  positioD  with  respect  to  the  earth  and 
son.  At  the  next  retnm,  however,  it  was  fortnnately  detected, 
by  Dr.  Bmhnii,  of  Berlin,  who  first  noticed  it  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1857. 

D'aK&XBT's  COllBT. 

Dr.  D' Arrest  detected  a  comet  oa  the  27tfa  of  Jnne,  1651, 
which  was  found  to  more  in  an  ellipUc  orbit,  with  »  period  of 
about  six  yean  and  a  half.  It  entirely  escaped  observation,  both 
ID  Borope  and  America,  doriDg  its  perihelion  passage  in  1867. 
It  was  observed,  however,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

winnbcks'b  comkt. 
The  second  comet  of  1858  was  discovered  on  the  8th  of  March, 
by  Dr.  Wianecke,  of  Bonn.  This  proved  to  be  identicid  with  the 
^rd  comet  of  1819,  whose  period  was  computed'by  Encke  to  be 
about  five  years  and  s  half.  It  must,  therefore,  have  returned 
nnperceived  a  number  of  times  io  the  interval  of  thirty-nine 
years. 

XtTTTU'S  COMBT. 

A  faint  telescopic  comet  was  discovered  at  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  College,  on  the  evening  of  Jaauary  4th,  1858,  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Tuttle.  The  same  body  was  independently  found  one  week 
later  by  Dr.  Bruhns,  of  Berlin.  From  observations  made  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachosetts,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  its  elements 
were  computed  by  different  astronomers;  the  result  in  each  case 
coinciding  so  closely  with  the  elements  of  the  second  comet  of 
1790,  as  to  place  its  identity  wholly  beyond  doubt.  Its  period 
is  nearly  thirteen  years  and  eight  months.  It  has  returned, 
therefore,  without  detection  in  the  years  1808,  1817,  1831,  and 
1844.  Its  next  retnm  may  be  looked  for  in  Angnst  or  Septem- 
ber, 1871. 
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COHKTS  SUFPOSED  TO  BB  PIBIODIC. 

m.  Onl;  eight  eomete,  nftmely,  those  of  Halley,  Eacke,  Biela, 
Faye,  Brorsen,  D* Arrest,  Wionecke,  and  Tattle,  h»ve  been  ctr- 
tainiy  observed  to  retniD.  The  periodicity  of  D«  Vico's,  how- 
ever, ma;  bfi  regarded  aa  fall;  establiBhed ;  while  thst  of  othn* 
IB  rendered  highl;  probable  b;  the  approzunate  detemUQation  o! 
their  orbiU.  Five  of  these  appear  to  be  members  of  the  inter- 
esting gronp  of  small  comets  wboM  times  of  revolntion,  like  those 
of  the  asteroids,  are  included  between  the  periods  of  Mars  and 
Jnpiter.  The;  are  the  comets  of  1585,  Jannar;  1743,  April 
1766,  1788,  and  November  1819. 

"The  iact  that  these  oomets  have  not  been  reiibserved  on  their 
sncoeeeive  retarns  through  perihelion,  ma;  be  explained,  either  bj  the 
difficalty  of  observing  them,  owing  to  their  unfavorable  pgaitions,  anil 
to  the  circumBtances  of  observers  not  expecting  their  reappearance, 
their  periodic  character  not  being  then  suspected ;  or  because  the; 
ma;  have  been  thrown  b;  the  disturbing  action  of  the  larger  planets 
into  orbits  such  as  to  keep  them  continual);  oat  of  the  range  of  view 
of  terrestrial  observers."  * 

Lezelfs  eomet,  of  1770,  is  the  most  remarkable  instaDce  known 
of  the  change  prodaced  in  the  orbits  of  these  bodies  b;  planeta- 
rj  attraction.  This  comet  passed  so  near  Jupiter  in  1779,-  that 
the  attraction  of  the  latter  was  200  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  snn.  The  consequence  was  that  the  comet,  whose  mean  dis- 
tance corresponded  to  a  period  of  five  years  and  a  half,  was 
Arown  into  an  whit  so  entirely  diflferent,  that  it  has  never  since 
been  visible. 

TVIBBS'  COHXT. 

A  telescopic  comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1B46,  which  continued  to  be  observed  till  the  21st  of 
Jul;.  Its  period,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  discoverer, 
is  about  thirteen  years,  or  rather  less  than  that  of  Tnttte'a  comet. 
It  was  expected  to  return  in  1889,  but  escaped  detection ;  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  its  position  was  nnfiivorable  for  obser- 
vation. 

*  Dr.  Lardaer. 
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OaMBTS  WBOSB  VJOaOM  ABM  ITBABLT  BQtFAL  TO  THAT  Or  UBAinni. 
Within  the  last  half  century  fire  comets  hvre  been  discorered, 
which  form,  with  Halley's,  an  interesting  and  remarkable  grosp. 
Th^  first  of  these  was  detected  by  Pons,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1812;  the  second  by  Olbers,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1815;  the 
third  by  De  Vico,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1846 ;  the  fourth  by 
Brorsen,  on  the  20th  of  July,  184T ;  and  the  last  by  Westphal, 
on  the  27tb  of  June,  1862.  The  periods  of  these  bodies  are  all 
nearly  equal,  ranging  from  68  to  76  years;  their  eccentricitiM 
are  not  greatly  different ;  and  the  motions  of  all,  except  that  of 
Hailey,  are  direct.  These  striking  coincidences  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter. 

TBI  BOURTH  COHB7  OT  1857, 
DiscoYered  by  Dr.   C.  H.  F.  Peters,  then  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory, was  found  to  have  an  elliptic  orbit,  the  incllDatlon  of 
which  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  aboat  thirty-two  degrees.    Its 
motion  is  direct,  and  the  estimated  period  about  250  years. 

THE  SBBAT  OOMST  OT  1868 
Was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
was  discovered  on  the  second  of  June,  by  Donati,  of  Florenoe, 
and  first  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  abont  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, or  nearly  three  months  liter  its  detection  by  the  telescope. 
The  comet  atUuned  its  greatest  brilliancy  about  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  when  its  distance  from  the  earth  was  fifty  milliona  of 
miles.  The  length  of  its  tail  rather  exceeded  thia  distance.  If, 
therefore,  the  comet  had  been  at  that  time  directly  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  latter  must  have  been  entirely  enveloped 
for  a  number  of  hours  in  the  cometio  matter. 

The  obserrations  of  this  comet  during  a  period  of  fire  monthli 
enabled  astronomers  to  determine  the  elemente  of  its  orbit  with' 
in  small  limits  of  error.  It  completes  a  revolution,  according  to 
the  computations  of  Newcomb,  in  1854  years,  in  an  orbit  some- 
what more  eccentric  than  that  of  Halley's  comet.  This  would 
make  its  visit  in  1858  its  fourth  appearance  since  the  epoch  of 
man's  creation ;  the  first  having  been  in  the  time  of  Adam,  the 
second  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  the  third  about  the  com* 
mencenent  of  the  Christian  era.    It  will  not  again  retora  bcfiuv 
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Ae  connaenoement  of  &e  durty-eigfaA  eentBTj,  and  will  onlj 
readi  its  poiat  of  gresteat  duUnce  &om  the  boh  about  the  jeu: 
2,800.  Its  motion  per  second  when  nearest  the  Bon  is  thir^-az 
miles;  when  most  remote,  only  two  hondred  and  thir^-foor yards. 

COHBTS  WH08B  ABBIGSBD  PSBIOOa  SXCBSD  THAT  OF  BIPTUNS. 

It  may  aid  as  in  forming  a  conceptioD  of  the  vast  extent  of 
BOtne  of  the  cometary  orbits,  to  be  reminded  of  the  correspondiag 
periods  as  given  by  astroaomers.  Halley  assigned  a  period  of 
675  years  to  the  comet  of  1680.  K  this  determination  be  cor- 
Kot,  the  body  moat  recede  from  ns  more  than  180  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  From  the  most  remote  part 
of  its  orbit,  therefore,  not  a  single  planet  of  oar  system  wonld 
l>e  visible,  and  OTen  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  great  central 
lominary  woiild  be  less  than  that  of  Venus  as  seen  from  the 
earth.  Both  Encke  and  Fingr^  make  the  period  of  this  comet 
much  greater  even  than  Halley.  The  comet  which  passed  the 
snu  in  October,  1822,  has  a  period,  according  to  Encke,  of  1550 
years ;  that  of  September,  1827,  according  to  Clnver,  2611  years ; 
that  of  September,  18U,  according  to  Bessel,  8388  years ;  Surck- 
hardt  assigns  to  the  comet  of  1763,  a  period  of  7334  years; 
and  Cluver  gives  75,000  years  as  the.period  of  the  comet  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780.  It  most  be  remarked,  however,  that  some  of  theM 
resolts  are  liable  to  mnch  uncertainty, 

'  A  comet  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  appeued  both  in  Eon^ 
and  China,  in  April,  1066 ;  passing  its  perihelion  about  the  last 
of  May,  0.  S.  The  similarity  of  its  elements  as  computed  by 
Fisgr^,  to  Uiose  of  the  comet  of  1677  as  determined  by  Halley, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  a  return  of  Ute  former. 
The  intervening  period  is  about  611  years:  another  appearance 
of  the  body  need  not,  therefore,  be  expected  before  A.  D.  2288. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Hind's  elements  of  the  oomet  of  1066 
differ  widely  from  those  of  Fingr^  and  that  tbe  former  r^ards 
the  comet  as  probably  identical  with  tbat  of  Halley. 

In  October,  1097,  a  comet  was  seen  both  in  Europe  and  China, 
which  was  noted  for  the  fact  of  Its  having  two  distinct  tails,  mak- 
ing wiUi  each  other  an  angle  of  some  forty  degrees.  From  a 
disetusioo  of  the  Chinese  observations,  (wbioh  extended  throagh 
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»  longer  period  Hun  the  Eoropeaa,)  Langier  Ilu  eoudaded  tfakt 
this  body  is  identical  vith  the  third  oomet  of  1840,  which  wu 
discoTerod  by  Galle  on  the  6th  of  March.  If,  therefore,  it  haa 
made  no  intermediate  retnm  widioat  being  obaerved,  itmnst  have 
a  period  of  about  743  years.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  stmi- 
larity  between  the  elements  of  the  comet  which  passed  its  peri- 
helion on  the  5th  of  Jnne,  1845,  and  those  of  ihe  comet  of  1596. 
The  former  was  probably  a  reappeuvnce  of  the  latter ;  the  pe- 
nod  of  revolution  being  about  249  years.  The  elements  of  the 
great  oomet  of  184S,  as  calculated  by  difFereot  astronomers,  are 
in  some  respects  very  discordant.  There  is  a  probability,  how- 
ever, of  the  identity  of  this  body  with  the  comet  of  1668^  This 
would  make  the  last  period  almost  exactly  176  years. 

IV.  It  remains  to  describe  some  of  the  most  remarkable  com- 
ets of  which  we  have  any  record,  but  of  which  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  with  certainty  whether  they  move  in  ellipses,  pa- 
rabolas, or  hyperbolas. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  468,  a  large  comet  appeared  simultaneously 
with  the  famous  fall  of  meteoric  stones  near  ^gos  Fotamoa.  The 
former  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  bad  some  agency 
in  producing  the  latter  phenomenon.  Another  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  appeared  in  tht  year  B.  0.  873.  This  comet  was  so 
bright  as  to  throw  shadows,  and  its  tail  extended  one-third  of 
A.e  distance  from  the  horison  to  the  senith.  The  years  156, 186, 
180,  and  48,  before  our  era,  were  also  signalised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  very  large  comets.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  first 
of  these  is  said  to  have  equaled  that  of  the  sun  himself;  while 
its  light  was  sufficient  to  diminish  sensibly  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  second  is  said  to  have  filled  a  fourth  part  of  the  ce- 
lestial hemisphere.  The  oomet  of  180,  B.  C,  sometimes  called 
the  comet  of  Mithridates,  because  of  its  appearance  about  the 
time  of  his  birth,  is  said  to  liave  rivaled  the  sun  in  splendor. 
That  of  48,  B.  C,  presented  a  terrific  aspect;  and  it  is  swd  to 
have  greatly  lessened  the  darlcness  of  the  night.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  some  of  tiiese  descriptionB  are  probably 
much  exaggerated. 

la  A.  D.  178,  a  large  comet  was  visible  dazing  a  period  of 
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MArly  Xbnt  mo&fln.  Iti  naciens  had  »  nnarlaibly'  red  or  fiery 
^tpearance,  and  the  greRtest  length  of  its  tul  exceeded  sixty  de- 
grees. Tkfl  most  brilliant  comets  of  the  sixth  century  were  prob- 
ably &ose  of  5S1  Mid  582.  The  train  of  the  latter,  as  seen  in 
the  west  soon  after  sanset,  is  said  to  hare  presented  the  appear^ 
aoc«  of  &  distant  conflagraUon. 

In  March,  837,  a  comet  appeared,  vhieh  cootinned  visible  orer 
a  moatb.  About  the  middle  of  April  its  train  extended  from  the 
horizon  to  the  seniUi,  uid  the  appearance  of  the  comet  vas  ex- 
tremely grand.  The  interval  between  its  perihelion  passage  and 
^t  of  Halley's  comet  in  1878,  was  641  years  and  eight  months, 
which  is  equal  to  seven  periods  of  seventy-seven  years  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  days.  This  is  less  by  only  78  days  than 
the  period  of  Halley  from  1378  to  1456.  Its  motion,  like  that 
of  Halley's  comet,  was  retrograde.  The  inclination,  least  dia- 
tanee  from  the  sun,  and  longitude  of  the  perihelion  of  the  two 
bodies,  are  also  nearly  the  same.  These  facts  muld  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  comet  of  837  was  an  ancient  retain 
of  Halley's. 

The  year  895  was  signalised  by  the  perihelion  passage  of  * 
oomet  whose  apparent  magnitude  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  The 
tul  is  said  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  degrees  in  length. 
Great  comets  appeared  in  the  years  975,  1264,  and  1556,  Of 
these,  the  comet  of  1264  had  the  greatest  apparent  magnitude. 
It  appeared  about  the  first  of  July,  and  attuned  its  greatest  brill- 
iancy in  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  its  tail  was  one  hundred 
degrees  in  length.  It  finally  disappeared  on  the  third  of  October, 
aboat  the  time  of  the  death  of>  Pope  Urban  IV,,  of  which  event 
tLe  comet,  in  c«ise<{neuce  of  this  coineidotce,  was  considered 
the  precnraor.  These  comets,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
dieir  elements,  were  until  quite  recently  believed  to  be  the  same, 
and  to  have  a  period  of  about  three  hundred  years.  In  the  case 
of  identity,  however,  another  return  should  have  occurred  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  As  there  has  been  no 
such  reappearance,  we  may  conclude  that  the  comets  were  not 
the  same,  and  that  their  periods  are  wholly  unknown. 

The  comet  discovered  on  the  tenth  of  November,  1618,  wu 
one  of  ^e  largest  of  modern  times.    Its  tail  is  said  to  have  ex- 
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tended  orer  sn  ftro  of  the  heftreos  eqnal  to  mo  hundred  ftod  foni 
degrees.  The  comet  of  16fi2,  bo  c&refullj  observed  b;  HeTeliaa, 
is  said  to  have  almost  equ&Ied  the  moon  in  magoitade ;  it  shoae, 
however,  with  a  lurid,  dismal  light.  We  have  already  mentioned 
th&(  the  hage  comet  of  166S,  which  was  observed  at  San  Salva> 
dor,  in  Braul,  and  at  Bologna  and  Lisbon,  in  Europe,  has  been 
aapposed,  wilii  some  probability,  to  be  identical  with  the  great 
eomet  of  184S.  The  tail  of  the  comet  of  1680  was  ninetj  degrees 
in  length.  This  eomet  is  also  remarkable  for  its  near  approach 
to  the  aan;  its  least  diatanoe  from  the  solar  sttrface  having  been 
onlj  147,000  miles.  It  will  always  be  especially  memorable,  how- 
ever, for  having  furnished  Kevton  the  data  by  means  of  which  he 
first  showed  that  comets  in  their  orbital  motions  are  governed  by 
the  same  prindple  that  regulates  the  planetary  revolutions. 

Of  all  the  comets  which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tiry,  that  which  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  7th  of  October,  1769, 
had  the  greatest  apparent  magnitude.  It  was  discovered  by  Mes- 
sier on  the  Slh  of  August,  and  continued  to  be  observed  till  the 
1st  of  December.  On  the  11th  of  September  the  length  of  its 
tail  was  ninety-seven  degrees.  The  comet  discovered  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1811,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord. It  was  observed  daring  a  period  of  sixteen  months  and 
twenty-two  days  —  much  the  longest  period  of  risibility  on  rec* 
ord.  On  account  of  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  earth,  the 
apparent  length  of  its  tail  was  much  less  than  that  of  some  other 
comets;  its  true  length,  however,  was  at  one  time  120  millions 
of  miles ;  and  Sir  William  Herschel  found  that  on  the  12th  of 
October  the  greatest  eircular  section  oC  the -tail  was  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  miles  in  diameter.  The  same  astronomer  found  the  di- 
ameter of  the  head  of  the  comet  to  be  127,000  miles,  and  that 
of  the  envelope  at  least  643,000.  Aa  a  general  thing,  the  length 
•f  a  comet's  train  IncreaBos  very  rapidly  as  the  body  approaches 
the  suD.  But  the  perihelion  distance  of  the  comet  of  1811  wa4 
eooudorably  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  aan ; 
while  ita  nearest  approach  to  the  earth  was  one  hondred  and  ten 
Btillions  of  miles.  Its  tree  magnitude,  therefore,  has  probably 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  observed;  and  had  its  perihelion 
been  very  near  the  snn,  it  must  have  exhibited  an  appearaooe  of 
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terrific  grandenr.  W«  have  ainady  mentioned  tiiat  this  comet  is 
thonght  to  have  an  elliptic  orbit,  and  that  its  computed  period  is 
over  S,000  years. 

The  comet  first  generally  obserred  on  the  erening  of  Jnne 
80th,  1861,  was  the  most  brilliant  that  has  appeared  for  centories, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  The  eTening  of  its 
appearance  vas,  for  an  hour  after  sanset,  somewhat  cloiufy ;  bnt 
before  nine  o'clock  the  atmosphere  had  become  perfectly  clear.  * 
The  nucleus,  which  was  in  the  Lynx,  had  an  apparent  magni- 
tade  much  greater  &an  Jupiter.  The  tail  crossed  the  Camelo- 
pard,  Little  Bear,  Dragon,  and  Hercules,  terminatiDg  in  the  Ball 
of  Poniatowski.  Its  apparent  length,  therefore,  was  one  hondred 
and  twenty  degrees — more  than  one-half  of  which  was  rery  brill- 
iant. Its  greatest  breadth  was  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  de- 
grees. 

The  apparent  lengths  of  the  trains  of  the  most  remarkable 
comets  that  have  appeared  since  the  Christian  era  hare  been  u 
follows :  — 

A.  D.  D«grM*. 

138 50, 

178 60, 

1466 60, 

1889 60, 

1843 65, 

837 80, 

1769 97, 

890 100, 

1264 100, 

1862 100, 

1618 104, 

1861  -    ■    -        -        -        -      120. 

The  train  of  a  comet  eeen  in  China  near  the  close  of  die  ninth 
eentnry  is  said  by  some  of  the  Chinese  historians  to  hare  been 
nearly  two  hundred  degrees  in  length ;  bnt  this  is  perhaps  a  great 
exaggeration.  That  of  the  oomet  of  1861  was  the  longest  o£ 
which  we  have  any  atUhmiic  record. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  &ct  tiiat  thia  eomet  ia  one  of 

*  At  BlMminfton,  Indtoaa. 
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tbe  fev  thftt  ttare  been  seen  b;  Uie  na^ed  eye  when  the  boq  iru 
ftboTfl  the  horiEOQ. 

When  the  comet  croised  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic^  abont  the 
28th  of  Jnne,  a  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit  was  actually  included 
vitfain  its  train.  At  tbe  same  time  the  earth  was  yerj  near  thii 
enveloped  section  of  her  path ;  so  that  we  barely  escaped  a  jour- 
ney through  this  enonnone  cometwry  appendage.  As  to  the  effect 
of  anch  an  immersion  we  are  entirely  ignorant:  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  wholly  insensible. 

The  elements  of  this  comet  are  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  aJl  oth- 
ers hitherto  determined,  as  to  justify  the  cosclnsioD  that  it  was 
not  the  return  of  any  one  which  had  been  accorstely  observed. 
It  passed  its  perihelion  about  the  11th  of  Jane  — 19  days  before 
its  appearance  in  this  country.  Its  perihelion  distance  is  about 
77  millions  of  miles,  and  the  plane  of  its  orbit  is  nearly  perpen- 
,  dicnlar  to  that  of  the  ecliptic.  As  the  comet  approached  its  as- 
cending node,  its  train  must  have  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  a  most  magnificent  appearance.  On  the 
80th  of  June  the  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  earth  was  abont 
9,500,000  miles. 

V.  Although  a8tron<nnerfl  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reaeh  any 
Tery  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  oonets, 
their  researches  in  regard  to  cometary  phenomena  have  not  been 
fruitless.  We  proceed  to  specify  some  of  the  most  important  re- 
Bolts  hitherto  attained. 

(1.)  Comets  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  supernatural 
prodigies  sent  to  portend  wars,  plagues,  or  other  great  c^ami- 
ties ;  consequently  their  appearuice  produced  general  consterna- 
tion. Modem  observation  and  research,  by  showing  that  their 
motions  are  controlled  by  law,  determining  &e  orbits  in  which 
they  move,  and  predicting  the  times  of  tbeir  rettppesxanoe,  have 
dispelled  these  superstitious  fears;  bo  that  now  the  return  of  a 
comet  is  bailed  as  a  matter  of  universal  and  lively  interest. 

(2.)  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  1811  was  unnsnally 
high,  and  in  Europe  ^  harvest  uid  vintage  were  abundant. 
These  facts  were  ascribed  by  many  to  some  mysterious  action  of 
Uie  comet  of  that  year.    lo.  (oder  to  decide  tiie  ^nestioD  as  t« 
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oonetary  inflaence  on  the  w«fttli«r  aod  vegetstion^  -Ango  ctan- 
pu-ed  the  mean  temperature  and  the  nnmber  of  coracta  throogh 
ft  loDg  series  of  years,  but  could  find  no  conaeotioo  iiliateTer  be- 
tween them.  la  1831,  for  instance,  in  irhioh  no  comet  appeared, 
die  mean  temperature  vaa  three  degrees  higher  than  in  180S, 
when  there  were  four.  It  may  be  regarded  at  adUed,  therefore, 
that  no  iBKiible  effect  upon  the  weather  need  be  etyected  from  iJu 
agenay  of  cometa. 

(3.)  Comets  have  proved  the  existence  of  immense  qnuititiefl 
of  Debnious  matter  in  the  celeatinl  spaces.  The  number  of  corn- 
els beloDging  to  oar  system  was  estimated  by  Arago  tX  sev«D 
millions.  Assuming  that  the  perihelions  of  these  bodies  are  uni- 
fomly  distributed  in  space,  it  must  follow  that  the  number  of 
eomets  which  approach  within  less  than  the  distance  of  Uranos 
from  the  sun,  exceeds  the  number  whioh  approadt  within  leu 
than  the  distanoe  of  Mercury,  in  the  some  ratio  that  the  cnbe 
of  die  former  distance  exceeds  'that  of  the  latter.  Kow,  Arago 
found  that  of  the  comets  whose  orbits  had  been  calculated  up  to 
1882,  thirty  have  approached  within  leas  than  Mercury's  mean  dis- 
tance. The  above  proportion,  therefore,  gave  three  million  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy,  aa 
the  number  of  comets.  Arago  supposed,  however,  tiiat  on  ac> 
oownt  of  unfavorable  cbcumstances  one  comet  of  every  two  esr 
«apee  detection.  Hence  he  inferred  that  the  number  which  &»• 
qnent  the  planetary  regions  cannot  be  less  than  seven  millions. 
Bat  the  number  that  have  passed  within  the  sphere  of  which  Mer- 
(nry's  orbit  is  the  circumfetence  has  now  ( 1861 )  inereased  to 
forty,  and  since  the  date  of  Aiago's  csleulation  the  dimenaiou 
of  t^  planetary  system  have  been  extended  by  the  discovery  of 
ITeptuue.  Introdacing  these  oorrectiens  into  the  estimate,  we 
find  a  total  of  over  diirty-aeven  millions.  This  calculation,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rests  on  insufficient  data.  Perhaps  many  of 
the  comets  which  visit  onr  syatem  do  not  properly  b^ong  to  it, 
bnt  pass  off  never  to  return.  But  however  this  may  be,  their 
nnmbers  end  volmne  indicate  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  cloud-like 
masses  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  chaotic  matter  in  th* 
interstellar  spaces  may  be,  in  tome  instances,  nearly  motionless, 
DdUL  the  son  in  its  oriutftl  go«rse  approttghts,  it  so  nearly  as  t* 
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compel  it  to  fUl  towards  the  center  of  our  system.  The  fbrm  of 
the  orbit  described  by  such  masses  wonld  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  perturbing  infiuence  of  the  planets. 

(4.)  The  phenomena  fff  eomett  have  made  kTWvm  the  exutenee  ^ 
a  eotmiedl  force  of  r^ruhum ;  that  Ib,  of  a  force  directly  opposed  to 
gravitaUoD.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  other  latronomers  fonnd  that 
graTitattOD  alone  could  not  acconnt  for  all  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  comet  of  Halley  in  1885.  The  same  is  trae  in 
regard  to  some  of  more  recent  date,  and  particularly  that  of  Do- 
aati. 

(5.)  The  occasional  near  approach  of  Encke's  comet  to  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  has  enabled  afitronomera  to  correct  the  eralaations 
of  the  masses  of  those  planets.  Encke,  soon  after  his  discovery 
of  the  short  period  of  this  body,  fonnd  that  its  observed  pertnr- 
batioDS  could  not  be  reconciled  vit^  the  value  of  Jupiter's  mass 
which  was  then  univereally  received.  The  mass  of  that  planet 
was  accordingly  recomputed  by  different  astronomers,  and  by  va- 
rious methods,  each  resulting  in  a  value  conelderablj  greater  than 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  Laplace.  On  several  accounts 
this  correction  is  one  of  great  importance. 

(6.)  The  motions  of  this  comet  have  indicated,  moreover,  the 
existence  of  a  reBiating  medium.  After  taking  into  consideration 
the  disturbing  effect  of  all  the  known  members  of  our  planetary 
system,  the  comet  has  been  found  at  each  sQcoessive  return  to 
anticipate  its  predicted  perihelion  passage.  In  other  words,  its 
period  is  gradually  diminishing.  This  result  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  directly  the  reverse  of  that  wSich  would  result  from  th« 
comet's  moving  through  an  ethereal  medium.  Such  a  resistance, 
however,  by  diminishing  the  tangential  velocity,  diminishes  also 
the  centrifugal  force.  The  comet  is  therefore  drawn  nearer  to 
the  sun ;  that  is,  its  mean  distance  is  gradually  diminished,  and 
oonseqnenUy  its  p^od  shortened.  The  amount  of  this  diminn- 
tion  has  been  about  two  days  in  half  a  century.  If  we  admit  the 
ezistence  of  an  etber  diffused  throughout  the  pluietary  spaces, 
the  views  which  have  been  entertained  by  some  astronomers  in 
regard  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  solar  system  must  be  abandoned. 
It  is  trve  that,  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  accurate  astronomy,  its  reeistoDce  has  had  no  ap* 
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preeiable  effect  in  contracting  tbe  orbits  of  ibe  planets.  But  om 
the  TaporoDS  mase  of  the  comet  is  conBtaotly  approaohing  ihe 
SUD,  nltimatelj  to  fall  upon  it,  so  likewise  the  planetary  memben 
of  our  system  must,  from  the  same  cause,  gradually  converge  — ' 
slowly  indeed  at  present,  but  through  tbe  lapse  of  ages  cotitio- 
nally  accelerating  —  until  at  successire  epochs,  Mercnry,  Yenoa, 
the  Eartli  itself,  and  finally  the  exterior  planets,  shall  plunge  into 
the  fiery  bosom  of  the  great  central  luminary. 

YI.  But,  although  investigations  in  cometary  physics  have  &!• 
ready  {U'oduoed  important  results,  questions  of  much  interest  in 
this  department  of  research  are  still  waiting  for  solution.  A  few 
of  these  wil)  now  be  considered. 

(1.)  Different  views  are  entertained  by  astronomers  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  comets ;  some  believing  them  to  enter  the  solar 
system  ab  extra ;  others  supposing  them  to  have  originated  with- 
in its  limits.  The  former  is  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  and  is 
regarded  with  favor  by  many  eminent  astronomers.  It  seems  to 
afford  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  paucity  of  large  comets  dur- 
ing certain  long  intervals  of  time.  In  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  from  1600  to  1760,  sixteen  comets  were  visible  to  the  na- 
ked eye ;  of  which  eight  appeared  in  the  twenty-fire  years  from 
1664  to  1689.  Again,  during  sixty  years  from  1750  to  1810, 
only  five  comets  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  in  the  next 
fifty  years  there  were  double  that  number.  Now,  acoording  to 
aplace's  hypothesis,  patches  of  nebnlous  matter  have  been  left 
Marly  in  equilibrium  in  the  interstellar  spaces.  As  tbe  sun,  in 
its  progresNve  motion,  approaches  such  clusters,  they  must,  by 
virtue  of  his  attraction,  move  toward  the  center  of  our  system ; 
the  nearer  portions  with  greater  velocity  than  the  more  remote. 
The  nebulons  fragments  thus  introduced  into  our  system  would 
oonstitnte  comets;  those  of  the  same  duster  would  enter  tbe  s<dar 
domain  at  periods  not  very  distant  from  each  other ;  the  forms 
of  their  orbits  depending  upon  their  original  relative  positions 
with  reference  to  the  son's  conrse,  and  also  on  planetary  pertur- 
bations. On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  the  system  throagh 
»  re^on  of  space  destitute  of  this  chaotic  vapor  would  be  followed 
by  a  conespondiog  pavoity  of  ooioeta. 
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(2.)  Mats  and  Venus  being  destitute  of  MtelHtet,  the  deter- 
mination of  their  maeees  has  been  a  problem  of  great  difficulty. 
The  near  approach  of  the  comets  of  Dfl  Vico  and  Winnecke  to 
the  orbits  of  these  planets  ma;  enable  astronomers  to  correct  the 
evaluationB  of  those  masses,  in  the  same  way  as  Encke's  comet 
has  led  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  mass  of  Mercury. 

(3.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  astronomers  that  the  den- 
sity of  the  ethereal  medium  must  be  increased  in  the  yicinitj  of 
all  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  The  careful  observation  of  such 
comets  as  approach  very  near  the  center  of  onr  system,  promises 
interesting  results  in  regard  to  this  question,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  extent  and  density  of  the  solar  atmosphers. 

(4.)  Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  appearance  of  » 
eomot  was  a  comparatLvely  rare  occurrence.  The  whole  number 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  the  last  three  hundred  and  six^ 
years  has  been  fifty-five ;  or  a  mean  of  fifteen  per  century.  The 
recent  rate  of  telescopic  discovery,  however,  has  been  about  four 
or  five  annually.  As  many  of  these  are  extremely  faint,  it  seems 
probable  that  an  indefinite  number,  too  small  for  detection,  may 
be  constantly  traversing  the  solar  domain.  If  we  adopt  Laplace's 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  comets,  we  may  suppose  an  almost 
continaous  fall  of  primitive  nebular  matter  toward  the  center  of 
the  system  —  the  drop§  of  which,  penetrating  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, produce  aporadic  meteors ;  the  larger  aggregations  form- 
ing comets.  The  disturbing  influence  of  the  planets  may  have 
transformed  the  original  orbits  of  many  of  the  former,  as  wdl  as 
of  the  latter,  into  ellipses.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
motions  of  some  luminous  meteors  —  or  eometoids,  as  perhnps  they 
might  be  called — have  been  decidedly  indicative  of  an  origin  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  planetary  system. 

But  how  are  the  phenomena  of  periodic  meteors  to  be  account- 
ed for,  in  accordance  with  this  theory  ! 

The  division  of  Biela's  comet  into  two  distinct  parts  suggests 
several  interesting  questions  in  cometary  physics.  The  nature  of 
the  separating  force  remains  to  be  discovered;  "but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  it  arose  from  the  divetlent  action  of  the  snn, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of  operation."  * 
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"  A  Bignil  muu&Btation  of  tbe  inflnenoe  of  the  Bnn,"  eajs  t  distin- 
gnuihed  writer,  "  is  BometimeB  afforded  by  the  breaking  ap  of  a  eoiii«fc 
into  two  or  more  separate  parts,  on  tbe  oocasioa  of  its  approaoli  to  tlte 
perihelioD.  Seaeca  relates  that  Ephoras,  an  ancient  Qreeik  aathoT, 
makoB  mention  of  a  oomet  which  b«fore  Tsniibing  was  Been  to  dinde 
itself  into  two  distinct  bodies.  The  Roman  philoEOpher  appears  to 
doubt  the  poBsibilitj  of  snoh  a  fact;  bnt  Keppler,  with  oharacteristio 
sagacity,  has  remarked  that  ita  aotoal  occnrrenoe  was  exeeedlngtj 
probable.  The  latter  astronomer  farther  remarked  that  there  were 
some  grounds  for  supposing  that  two  comets,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  region  of  the  heavens  in  the  year  1618,  were  the  &Bgm«ntfl  of  a 
eomet  that  had  experienced  a  similar  dissoluUon.  Herelina  states  that 
Cjsatns  perceived  in  the  head  of  the  great  comet  of  1618  nnequiTocal 
■jmptoms  of  a  breaking  up  of  the  body  into  distinct  ftagmentn.  The 
eomet  when  first  seen  in  the  month  of  November,  appeared  like  a 
nmnd  mass  of  concentrated  light.  On  tbe  8Ui  of  December  it  seemed 
to  be  divided  into  several  parts.  On  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month 
it  resembled  a  multitude  of  small  etars.  Hevetius  statee  that  be  him- 
self witnessed  a  similar  appearance  in  the  head  of  the  comet  of  1661."  * 

Edward  Biot,  moreover,  in  his  researohes  among  the  Chinese 
reoordfl,  found  an  account  of  "  three  dome-fonned  comets  "  that 
vere  viaiUe  BimnltaneoDBl;  Id  896,  and  porBsed  very  nearly  the 
same  sparest  path. 

Anodier  instance  of  a  Btmilar  phenomenon  is  recorded  bj  Diob 
Cassins,  who  states  that  a  comet  which  appeared  eleren  yean 
before  OTir  era,  separated  itself  into  aeveral  small  comets. 

These  Tarions  eiainples  are  presented  at  one  view,  as  followi : 

T,  Ancient  bipartition  of  a  oomet.  —  Seneca,  QmeU.  Nat.,  l^.  VII., 

cap.  XVI. 
n.  Separation  of  a  comet  into  a  number  of  fragments,  11  B.  C. — 

Dvm  Gamta. 
in.  Three  comets  seen  simultaneously  pursuing  the  same  orUt,  A. 

D.  896.  —Chiaeie  nxordt  —Oomtn  Rendm,  bm.  XX.,  18«,  p. 

384. 
IV.  Probable  svpantion  of  a  oomet  into  parts,  A.  D.  1618. — Mne- 

litu,  Comelographia,  p.  341. — Keppler,  De  Gometit,  p.  fiO. 
.   T.  Indieationsofsepaiatjon,  1661. — HeDeliut,Gotneloffrapkia,f.tl7. 
TI.  Bipartition  of  Biela's  oomet,  1845-6. 
*  Qtant'a  Biat,  of  thjt.  Atic,  p.  802. 
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III  Tiev  of  tbeae  fsots  it  seems  highly  probable,  if  not  sbstH 
lately  cerUiD,  that  the  proooBa  of  diriBioD  has  taken  place  in 
Be?eral  tDstances  besides  that  of  Biela's  oomet.  Hay  not  the 
force,  whatever  it  is,  that  has  produced  one  separation,  again  di- 
Tide  the  parts  ?  And  may  not  this  action  continue  nntil  the  frag- 
ments  become  invisible  ?  According  to  the  theory  now  generally 
received,  the  periodic  phenomena  of  shooting  stars  are  prodnced 
by  the  interaeotions  of  the  orbits  of  each  nebaloos  bodies  with 
the  earth's  aannal  path.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  meteorio  rings  are  very  elliptical,  and  in  this  respect  wholly 
dissimilar  to  the  rings  of  primitive  vapor  which,  according  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  were  sacoessively  abandoned  at  the  solar 
equfttor;  in  other  words,  that  the  natter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed moves  in  comelary  rather  than  planetaiy  orbits.  May  not 
our  periodic  meteors  be  tbe  debrU  of  ancient  but  now  disinte- 
grated comets,  whose  matter  has  become  distribated  around  their 
orbits  f 

(5.)  On  a  previous  page  we  specified  six  oomets  which  consti- 
tute a  group  whose  times  of  revolution  are  each  nearly  equal  to 
the  period  of  Uranus.  Professor  Stephen  Alexander,  LL.  D., 
of  FriDceton,  N.  J.,  supposes  the  members  of  this  cluster  to  have 
had  a  common  origin.  He  finds  various  facts  indicating  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large  comet  approached 
very  near  to  Mars,  if  indeed  there  was  not  an  actual  collision  of 
the  two  bodies.  The  comet,  he  supposes,  was  thus  separated  into 
several  fragments.  This  hypothecs  awaits  the  test  of  future  in- 
Testigation. 

(6.)  The  aphelion  distance  of  each  member  of  this  gronp  ia 
considerably  greater  than  the  distance  of  Neptune.  If  the  solar 
system,  therefore,  contains  a  trans-Neptunian  planet  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  its  existence  may  possibly  be  made  known  by 
its  disturbing  some  of  the  motions  of  this  cometary  group. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that  while  the  whole  number  of 
observed  comets  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  nearly  eight 
hundred,  we  know  nothing  in  regard  to  a  large  proportion,  ex- 
cept simply  the  time  of  their  appearance.  We  have  no  positive 
knowledge  as  to  the  mass  of  any.  No  observed  comet  has  ever 
produced  any  sensible  perturbation  in  the  planetary  system.    It 
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IB  qnite  possible,  however,  that  the  sum  of  sneh  nebaloas  msmes 
within  the  solar  domain  m&y  be  rerj  oonuderable,  and  ihat  the 
▼olntnoB  of  the  snn  and  planets  maj  receire  minBte  increments 
hy  the  fall  of  cometary  matter.  D.  K. 

PotUcript.  —  The  preceding  pages  were  written  is  July,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  great  comet  of  1861.  Sabseqoent 
notices  and  observations,  received  from  varions  sonrces,  *  enable 
Its  to  add  the  followiDg  interesting  facts :  — 

The  comet  was  first  observed  on  the  ISth  of  May,  by  Mr.  John 
Tebbnt,  jr.,  of  Windsor,  New  South  Wales.  At  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, it  was  first  noticed  on  the  4th  of  Jnne,  one  week  before  ita 
perihelion  passage.  The  appearance  of  the  body  when  near'  the 
son  was  very  remarkable. 

"  It  was  not  so  bright,  bat  was  of  greater  magnitude  Aan  Donati's 
oomet.  The  nucleus  nas  at  first  imperfectly  defined,  but  graduallj  as- 
sumed a  fan  shape.  On  the  4th.  the  tail  measured  four  degrees,  and 
it  gradually  lengthened  until  the  18th,  when  it  measured  forty-two  de- 
grees, making  a  tremendous  arc.  On  the  20th,  a  double  tail  appeared, 
but  was  visible  only  that  morning.  From  that  time  the  tail  widened, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  obaervation,  (28th  June,)  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  nnclens  and  tail  to  the  naked  eye  was  that  of  a  red 
hall  of  fire  with  wings." 

Professor  Seochi,  Director  of  the  Goltegio  Romano,  states  the 
length  of  the  tail,  as  observed  by  himself,  on  the  night  of  Jane 
80tb,  to  have  been  118  degrees.  This  accords  very  well  with  tlte 
writer's  observation  on  the  same  night.  The  length  as  seen  by 
Professor  Bond,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College, 
on  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  was  106  degrees.  On  the  following 
evening,  July  3rd,  the  length  was  observed  by  Stillman  Master- 
man,  Esq.,  of  Weld,  Franklin  county,  Maine,  to  be  103  degrees. 

The  inclination  of  the  comet's  orbit  to  tiie  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic is  nearly  86  degrees.  This  orbit,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent investigations,  is  an  hyperbola:  consequently  the  comet  u 
now  passing  off  from  our  system  never  to  return.  D.  K. 

*  Se«  Brunnaw'i  ABtronomicil  Notices,  Nob.  2€  and  20j  Tb«  American  Jonr- 
lal  of  Beiraes  ArU,  for  Septembw,  IWl,  &o. 
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Abt.  Tn..—  T1u  Own  War :  —  lt»  yature  and  SmL 

I.    The  Restoration  of  Peace  Biown  to  be  impoMible,  except  on  the 

condition  of  tbe  Pieeemtion  of  ihe  Fedenl  Union  uid  Conati- 

tnlion. 
n.    The  Power  of  the  Nation  shown  to  i»e  oomplete,  and  its  Dnt;  im< 

perative,  to  omsh  this  Rebellion,  and  preserve  the  Federal  Union 

and  Constitution. 

III.  The  Internal  State  of  the  Countiy,  as  affected  hj  the  War. 

IV.  The  External  Belations  of  the  Country,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  War. 


I.  For  what  are  we  fighting,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  t 
What  are  the  interests  at  stake,  so  immenae  and  so  opposite,  that 
juBtiFy  either  party  to  this  war  in  embarking  in  it  at  first,  or  in 
prosecntiDg  it  with  the  terrible  earneBtness  everywhere  manifest? 
What  is  the  present  aspect  of  it,  generally  considered  —  what  is 
its  probable  future  course  —  what  the  conclusion  that  must  be 
reached,  at  last?  What  are  to  be  its  probable  effects — directly 
npon  ourselves,  indirectly  npon  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
in  both  ways  npon  the  immediate  futare  of  the  human  race,  and 
possibly  upon  generations  to  come  ?  How  much  of  what  either 
party  is  fighting  for  is  really  attainable,  and  of  that  which  is  at- 
tainable, how  much  is  worth  what  it  will  cost?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  every  enlightenedman— every  &ee  citizen -—is  boand 
to  ask  himself.  The  answer  to  them  involves  our  lives  and  fortunes 
and  liberties ;  nay  more  than  even  these,  our  dui^  as  citizens,  as 
patriots,  and  as  Christians.  It  is  to  render  such  aid  as  we  may  be 
able,  to  all  who  will  accept  our  aid,  in  deciding  these  vast  ques- 
tions, that  we  now  attempt  to  develop  stiU  fnrther  the  great 
truths  we  have  discussed  several  times  heretofore,  and  to  Apply 
them  to  the  posture  of  public  affairs  now  existing. 

There  are  considerations  of  varioas  kinds,  and  of  the  most  de- 
cisive force,  which  render  it  impossible  for  peace  to  be  restored 
to  the  country,  except  upon  the  condition  of  a  single  National 
Govemntent,  common  to  the  whole  American  people,  and  embn- 
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fliDg  ererj  lojsl  and  ereiy  roTolted  State.  Ai  a  question  of  na- 
tional a^ngtii  in  the  preunoe  of  all  foreign  nations — and  there- 
fore of  national  independence;  as  a  qnestion  of  permanent  na- 
tional life  Btmggling  against  anarchy  in  the  form  of  secession ; 
a«  a  question  of  law,  and  gOTemtneat,  and  eonstitational  free- 
dom, measuring  its  strength  against  an  immense  and  ntterly  prof- 
ligate political  conspiracy;  as  a  qnestion  of  personal  freedom, 
and  popular  institutions,  in  conflict  with  a  class  minority  pos- 
sessed of  vast  wealth,  and  reckless  of  everything  but  its  own 
aggrandiiement ;  as  a  question  of  the  nnivereal  domination  of 
this  daring  class,  not  only  in  the  Slave  States,  so  many  of  which 
it  had  temporarily  subjugated,  but  over  the  nation  itself,  which 
It  betrayed,  plundered,  insulted,  and  to  which  it  claimed  to  dic- 
tate ignoble  terms  of  composition,  at  the  head  of  a  military  force 
threatening  the  capitol ;  as  a  question  of  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  its  loyal  citisens,  constituting  at  that  time  the  actnal  majority 
in  the  fifteen  Slave  States  — but  suddenly  and  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  degradation  :  we  attempted, 
from  the  beginning,  to  show  tiiat  there  waa  no  course,  either  of 
honor,  or  duty,  or  safety  left  to  the  nation,  except  to  meet  foroe 
by  force,  uid  to  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  coantry,  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Nor  do  we  suppose  there  is  a  single  loyal  person 
on  this  continent,  who  does  not  now  look  wiUi  contempt,  or  with 
execration,  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  Cabinet, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  administration ;  nor  a  single  one  who 
does  not  applaud  the  vigor  and  determination  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Zdncoln,  have 
manifested  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  But  what 
we  have  now  to  urge  goes  beyond  the  state  of  the  question  here- 
tofore discassed,  and  briefly  recapitulated  above.  Influenced  by 
gach  considerationB  as  these,  the  nation  aooepted  the  war  as  un- 
avoidable. What  we  maintain  is,  not  merely  that  those  consid- 
erations forbid  the  nation  to  terminate  the  war  foroed  npon  her, 
except  in  its  complete  saocess,  but  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
cose,  of  the  country,  of  all  our  inatitutions,  and  of  the  war  itself 
permanent  peace  ia  impossible,  except  upon  the  condition  of  a 
single  national  government.    We  will  endeavor  to  iUostrate  this 
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Whotrer  will  look  at  &  map  of  the  ITiut«d  8tat«s  will  obaerre 
that  Lonitiana  lies  on  both  eides  of  the  Miseissippi  rirer,  and 
that  the  States  of  Arkansas  Mid  Mississippi  lie  on  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  this  great  streanf  —  eight  hundred  milos  of  whose 
tower  eonne  is  thus  controlled  bj  these  throe  States,  unitedly 
inhabited  by  hardly  as  many  white  people  as  inhabit  the  city  of 
New  York.  Observe  then  the  country  drained  by  this  river,  and 
its  affinentB,  commencing  with  Missouri  on  its  west  bank,  and 
Kentucky  on  its  east  bank.  There  are  nine  or  ten  powerfiil 
States — Urge  portions  of  three  or  four  others — several  large 
Territories,  in  ajl  a  country  as  large  as  all  Europe,  as  fine  as  any 
under  the  sua,  already  holding  many  more  people  than  all  the 
revolted  States — -and  destioed  to  be  one  of  the  most  populouB 
and  powerful  regions  of  the  earth.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
these  powerful  States  —  this  great  and  energetic  population  — 
will  ever  make  a  peace  that  shall  pot  the  lower  course  of  this 
ungle  and  mighty  natoral  outlet  to  the  sea,  in  the  bands  of  a 
foreign  government  far  weaker  than  themselves  ?  If  there  is  any 
Bufih  person,  he  knows  little  of  the  past  history  of  mankind ;  and 
will,  perhaps,  excuse  us  for  reminding  him  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  before  they  were  oonstituted  a  State,  gave  formal  no- 
tioe  to  the  Federal  Government,  when  General  Washington  was 
President,  that  if  the  United  States  did  not  acquire  Louisiana, 
they  would  themselves  conquer  it.  The  mouths  of  the  Missis* 
Bippi  belong,  by  the  gift  of  God,  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  great 
Valley.     Nothing  but  irresistible  f<»ce  oan  disinherit  them. 

Try  another  territorial  aspect  of  the  case.  There  is  a  bed  of 
nountains  abutting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  which  covers 
all  Western  Virginia,  and  all  Eastern  Kentucky,  to  the  width, 
from  east  to  west,  in  those  two  States,  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles.  These  mountains  stretching  sonthwestwardly,  pass  entire^ 
ly  through  Tennessee  —  cover  the  back  parts  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  —  heavily  invade  the  northern  partof  Alabama ' —  and 
nake  a  figure  even  in  the  back  parte  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Mississippi ;  having  a  course  of,  perhaps,  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles,  and  running  far  south  of  the  northern 
limit  of  profitable  cotton  culture.  It  is  a  region  of  800,000  square 
miles — txencbing  apoo  eight  or  nine  Slave  States,  though  near* 
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I7  destitate  of  alav^  itself — trenching  apoa  at  lewt  fire  oottoD 
States,  though  raismg  no  cotton  itaelf.  The  western  part  of 
Maryland  and  two-thirds  of  Peniujivania,  are  embraced  in  th« 
northeastern  coatinnation  of  this  remarkable  region.  Can  any- 
tiling  that  passes  under  the  name  of  statesmanship,  be  more  pi«- 
posterous,  than  the  notion  of  permanent  peace  on  this  continent, 
founded  on  the  abnegation  of  a  couunon  and  paramount  govem- 
ment,  and  the  idea  of  the  sopercilions  domination  of  the  cotton 
interest  and  the  slave  trade,  over  such  a  moontun  empire,  so  lo- 
cated, and  80  peopled  ? 

As  a 'further  proof  of  the  atter  impoBsibilitj^  of  peace,  except 
onder  a  common  government,  and  at  once  an  illustraticm  of  the 
import  of  what  has  just  been  stated,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
and  insuperable  difficulty ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  great 
mountain  region,  throughout  its  general  course,  is  more  loyal  to 
the  Union  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Slave  States.  It  is  the 
mountain  counties  of  Maryland  that  have  held  treason  in  check 
in  that  State ;  it  is  forty  mountain  counties  in  Western  Virginia 
Aat  have  laid  the  fouadation  of  a  new  and  loyal  commonwealth ; 
it  is  the  mountain  counties  of  Kentucky  that  first  and  most  ea- 
gerly took  up  arms  for  the  Union ;  it  is  the  mountain  region  of 
Tennessee  that  alone,  in  that  dishonored  State,  fumidied  mar- 
tyrs in  the  sacred  canse  of  freedom ;  it  is  the  mountain  people 
of  Alabama,  that  boldly  stood  out  against  the  Confederate  GloT- 
emment,  till  their  own  leaders  deserted  and  betrayed  tbem.  Now, 
is  the  nation  prepared,  under  any  imaginable  circumBtances,  to 
sacrifioe  these  heroic  men,  as  a  condition  of  peace  conquered  from 
them  by  traitors  ?  Will  the  nation  sell  the  blood  —  we  will  not 
Bay  of  a  race  of  patriots  —  but  of  even  a  single  one  of  them? 
The  Representatives  of  these  men  sit  in  Congress ;  their  Senators 
are  in  the  capitol.  Will  the  rebel  Statee  dismember  themselves, 
that  cotton  may  have  peace?  Will  the  nation  turn  its  back  on 
the  five  Border  Slave  States  —  deliver  over  Western  Virginia  to 
the  sword  —  and  cover  its  own  infamy  under  the  rains  of  the 
Constitution 7  Never  — never!  Our  sole  alternative  —  is  victo- 
ry.    To  know  this,  is  to  render  victory  certain. 

Again;  Consider  the  question  of  boundary,  as  preliminary  to 
pQftce.    We  hftve  riiown,  on  »  former  occasion,  that  the  States 
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of  Harylsnd  ascl  MisBonri  stand  in  snoh  reUttou,  geograplua«I 
End  otherwue,  to  the  nation,  that  they  must  neoeuu-ily  share  it! 
Site.  Since  we  gave  expresuon  to  that  opinion,  much  has  hap- 
pened to  strengthen  it,  and  increase  the  diffieoltiea  of  an;  peam- 
ful  division  of  the  conntry.  Amongst  other  things,  Congress  has 
openly  recognized  the  revolntioaary  GoTernment  in  Western  Vir- 
^nia  —  and  receired  Senators  and  RepresentatiTes  from  States 
in  open  rebellion :  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  have  in- 
vaded Western  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Eentuoky;  and  to  conquer 
a  boundary  extending  to  the  Chesapeake,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, is  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  those  invasions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  state  of  publio  opinion  in  any  of  the  five 
Border  Slave  States,  at  an  early  stage  of  our  national  difficulties, 
at  present  there  is  not,  probably,  a  single  loyal  citizen  in  either 
of  them,  who  wonld  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of  being 
attached  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  —  or  who  would  not  de- 
nounce as  atrocioQs,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Qovemment,  any 
suggestion  tbat  looked  toward  the  snireuder  of  those  five  States 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  as  a  condition  of  peace.  On  the 
opposite  side,  it  is  most  probable  that  every  secessionist  in  those 
five  Stntes  would  greatly  prefer  the  .continuance  of  the  war,  to 
peace,  accompanied  by  such  a  division  of  the  nation  as  would 
attach  the  Border  Slave  States  to  the  Kortfaem  portion ;  while 
the  more  violent  portion  of  them  wonld,  probably,  prefer  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  to  the  complete  restoration  of  tiie  Union 
on  any  terms.  Bat  these  Border  Slave  States  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  chief  theater  of  the  war,  so  long  as  the  issue 
of  the  war  bangs  in  the  least  suspense.  We  say  nothing,  here, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  oonqueet  of  the  secession  party, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  power  of  the  National 
Government,  as  the  solitary  condition  upon  which  the  peace  or 
safety  of  the  whole  country  is  possible.  What  we  say  is,  that 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
avowed  aims  and  recognized  obligations  of  both  parties,  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  renders  peace  impossible,  even  if  both  parties 
desired  peace  upon  every  other  ground.  We  readily  admit  that 
there  is  hardly  an  imaginable  contingency,  in  which  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  can  ever  conquer,  or  (he  nation  ever  ooocede,  any 
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bonndsry  —  tlist  oaght  to  be  an  allowable  bkaia  of  peue.  Bat 
diia  onl;  shows  how  clear  it  is  that  the  nation  can  contemplate 
BO  alteraatire  bot  triamph  or  ruiu;  and  that  the  oonspiraton 
against  its  peace  and  glory  have  madly  plunged  into  a  wicked 
rebellion,  which  conld  have  no  result  bat  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  nation,  or  their  own  destmction.  At  first,  their  pretext 
Was  —  the  right  of  each  State  to  secede.  Now,  they  seek  to 
eonquer  States  that  refuse  to  secede.  Perfidious,  st  first,  to  all 
the  States ;  perfidious,  now,  to  each  separate  State. 

There  are  difficulties  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of  those  yet 
SDggeated ;  and  so  aggravated  by  the  conduct  and  prineiples  of 
the  secessionists,  that  there  seems  to  be  so  possibility  of  even  so 
mnoh  as  finding  a  basis  on  which  to  negotiate.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, their  conduct  toward  the  Indian  Tribes  which  occupy, 
thinly,  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  area  within  our  nation^ 
boundaries  —  and  some  of  the  most  civilised  of  which  are  settled 
npon  the  finest  lands  adjoining  our  inhabited  borders,  and  were 
bound,  by  treaties  highly  advantageons  to  them,  to  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  the  public  has  information,  it  appears  ttiat  the 
Confederate  Government  has  made  diligent  efllbrte  to  excite  these 
savages  to  war  against  us,  along  the  whole  Indian  frontier,  and 
along  all  the  emigrant  routes  to  the  Pacific  States.  Thus  mneh 
is  certain,  that  the  Tribes  of  the  Southwest  have  taken  up  arms, 
that  many  thouBands  of  them  are  boastfully  declared  by  the  Con- 
federates to  be  ready  to  join  their  armies,  and  that  a  consider' 
able  force  of  their  warriors  is  now  with  the  troops  invading  Ken* 
tacky.  We  do  not  say  they  are  unfit  allies  for  the  refugee  Ken- 
tackiana  who  are  leading  them  to  the  slaughter  of  their  kindred, 
and.  the  devastation  of  their  country.  Nor  do  we  say  that  either 
the  savages  or  the  refugee  marauders  are  unfit  instraments  of 
trutors,  who  first  subvert  every  principle  which  holds  society  to- 
geUier  in  installing  their  rebellion  —  and  then  subvert  every  pre- 
text on  which  they  revolted,  by  banding  with  savages  and  par- 
ricides in  an  atrocious  attack  upon  the  only  sovereignty  they 
pretended  to  revere.  We  leave  to  others  to  depict  these  enor- 
mities as  they  deserve,  and  confide  to  a  jnst  posterity  the  retri- 
bution of  such  crimes.  What  we  demand  now  is,  what  figure 
ue  these  savage  allies  of  traitors  to  cut,  in  the  preliminaries  of 
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peace  T  What  BtdpnlationB  are  the  Confederate  States  to  demand— 
what  goarantees  are  the  American  people  to  give,  as  the  prioo 
of  peace  —  concerning  its  future  Indian  policy,  and  concerning 
recompense  for  past  Indian  perfidj  and  outrage? 

The  question  of  slavery  offers  ns  another  example,  in  the  same 
category  with  the  preceding  one,  of  the  madness  of  the  whole 
secession  conspiracy ;  and  another  proof  that  the  restoration  of 
permanent  peace  to  the  eoontry  by  means  of  its  division  into 
two  confederacies,  or  by  any  other  means  except  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  a  single  national  govem- 
ment  coSxtenure  with  the  whole  naljon,  is  totally  impossible, 
Upon  the  supposition  that  all  parties  were  willing  to  divide  the 
nation  on  the  slave  line,  provided  the  new  confederacies  could 
make  mntuatly  satisfactory  agreements,  and  could  be  mutually 
made  to  Iceep  them  in  regard  to  negro  slavery ;  aach  a  basis  of 
peace  would  rest  on  this  childish  absurdity  —  that  the  obligatiosB 
of  a  treaty  between  hostile  States  are  more  effectaal  than  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  government  over  the  different  portions  of  its  own 
eitiiens  —  notwithstanding  governments  have  the  sanction  of 
force  in  a  hundred-fold  greater  degree  than  treaties  can  have, 
and  have,  in  addition,  ten  thousand  sanctions  which  no  treaty  can 
have.  We  think  we  have  demonstrated,  on  a  former  occasion^ 
that  the  profitable  continasnce  of  negro  slavery  anywhere  oa 
this  continent,  and  its  continuance  at  all  in  the  Border  Stave 
States,  depends  absolutely  upon  the  existence  of  a  common  na~ 
tiooal  government  embracing  both  the  Free  States  and  the  Slave 
States ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  developments  of  the  war  add 
continually  to  the  force  of  what  we  then  said.  The  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  preserves  at  the  same  time, 
in  all  its  integrity,  the  national  settlement  of  the  question  of 
slavery  made  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  itself;  which  was  . 
effectual  for  all  the  purposes  intended,  through  more  than  seventy 
years  of  unparalleled  prosperity ;  and  is  competent  still  tiirough 
all  coming  time  to  give  peace  and  security,  if  anything  under 
heaven  is  competent  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  forfeiting  that 
settiement  as  soon  as  we  subvert  the  Constitution  and  destroy 
the  Union  —  it  may  be  con&dentiy  asserted  that  the  new  coufed- 
wades  which  are  to  arise  will  find  themaelres  incompetent  to  set- 
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Ue  oven  tlie  pralitninary  bauB  of  a  treat;  concerning  tlieir  mn- 
taal  rights  and  obligations  touching  the  negro  race  on  this  con- 
tinent ;  and  that,  eron  if  the;'  shoald  be  able  to  come  to  aome 
ancertain  and  temporarj  understanding  on  the  subject,  stabU 
peace  between  the  parties,  much  less  stable  securitj  to  slave  pro- 
perty, Tontd  be  impossible.  Oar  political  system,  made  np  of 
sovereign  commoDwealths  united  under  a  supreme  Federal  Oot> 
emment,  affords  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  only  effectual  pro- 
tection for  interests  that  are  local  and  exceptional— and  at  the 
same  time  out  of  sympathy  with  the  general  judgment  of  man- 
Icind.  And  of  all  possible  interests,  that  of  the  owners  of  Blaves, 
in  a  free  country,  stands  most  in  need  of  the  protection  of  such 
a  system.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  effect^  precisely, 
this  war  and  its  possible  results  may  have  upon  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  America.  So  much  at  least  is  certain  —  that  the 
total  suppression  of  the  present  revolt,  is  hardly  more  important 
to  any  class  of  American  cititens,  than  to  the  slaveholders  of  the 
country:  and  that  the  obstinate  continuance  of  the  war,  by  the 
South,  will  do  nothing  more  snrely  than  drain  the  slaves,  owned 
by  secessionists  in  the  Border  States,  farther  south  —  and  leave 
the  slave  interest  in  the  restored  Union,  a  far  weaker  political 
element  than  it  was  when  they  sought  to  strengthen  it  by  revo- 
Intion. 

We  need  not  press  any  further  the  proof  of  the  great  truth 
we  are  asserting.  The  service  we  are  doing  is  not  so  much  to 
disclose  new  truths,  as  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  a  common  and  fixed  conviction,  which  the  public  mind  has 
widely  and  instinctively  adopted.  It  is  a  conviction  just  in  itself, 
and  noble  both  in  its  origin  and  impalaes.  We  will  not  agree  to 
the  ruin  of  our  glorious  conntry ;  and  so  we  are  not  grieved  to 
see  that  we  cannot  do  it  with  any  hope  of  peace  thereby.  We 
will  not  allow  the  Constitution  to  be  subverted,  the  Union  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  nation  to  be  divided;  and  bo  we  are  glad  that 
in  the  order  of  Qod's  Providence,  the  alternative  to  which  the 
nation  is  shut  np  —  is  victory.  If  the  people  in  the  States  which 
have  taken  np  arms  against  our  national  life,  will  rise  up  in  thOT 
might,  recover  their  liberty,  and  put  an  end  to  the  traitorous  do- 
mi&ion  of  the  cruel  and  per&dioas  class  miDority  which  is  de* 
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grading  and  oppreteing  them,  the  nation  ItM  no  farther  came 
of  war  with  them.  If  the;  will  not  do  this,  or  if  thej  cannot 
do  it  in  their  present  miserable  oosdition,  it  most  be  done  for 
them  —  and  it  will  be.  The  American  people  hare  not  songht 
this  war ;  thej  were  led  to  the  brink,  not  only  of  rain,  but  of  in- 
famy, in  the  attempt  to  avoid  it.  The  American  people  have 
neither  approved  nor  participated  in  the  injuries  or  the  iOBulta, 
inflicted  on  any  portion  of  the  nation  by  any  other  portion  of 
it.  On  the  contrary,  their  whole  national  history  atteeta  that, 
whatever  factions  and  sectioDS  may  have  done  or  attempted,  the 
nation  has  been  faithful  in  its  lot,  and  trne  to  its  sublime  mission. 
And  now,  in  this  great  crisis,  if  God  will  own  our  efforts,  we  will 
retrieve  onr  destiny — -and  teach  mankind  a  lesson  which  afit«r 
ages  will  be  slow  to  forget. 


II.  [Hie  Art  of  War — for  even  those  who  are  \h.e  most  devoted 
to  it  a£  a  pnrsnit,  hardly  venture  to  call  it  a  science  — has  prob- 
ably produced  a  smaller  proportion  of  individuals  who  have,  in 
the  settled  judgment  of  mankuid,  deserved  supreme  eminence, 
than  any  other  reputable  calling  to  which  the  human  race  has 
addicted  itself,  or  to  which  its  progress  has  given  rise.  And  not- 
withstanding the  perpetual  slaughter  of  the  battie-field,  during 
ihe  whole  life  of  the  world,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
designate  as  many  as  twenty  pitched  battles,  in  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  —  concerning  which  it  can  be  made  apparent  that 
the  destiny  of  onr  race  wonld  have  been  materially  changed,  if 
they  had  never  been  fought,  or  if  they  had  resulted  differently. 
There  is  no  adequate  evidence  that  any  man  now  lives,  who  ia 
competent  to  wield,  with  the  highest  efficiency,  an  army  of  tba 
largest  class ;  and  we  are  free  to  risk  public  ridicule,  by  expressing 
the  opinion  that  if  Napoleon,  or  Wellington,  or  Marlborough,  or 
Cromwell  —  not  to  mention  a  few  more  ancient  names  —  had  been 
placed  in  a  day's  march  of  Manassas,  ten  days  before  the  bloody 
uid  resultless  battle,  with  a  force  equal  to  the  smallest,  and  pro- 
vided no  better  than  the  worst,  of  the  two  armies  that  fought 
there ',  he  wonld  probably  have  cut  both  of  them  to  pieces  within 
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th«  tea  dftjB.  From  genention  to  generat)OD«  tbe  art  of  war 
progreBBee  sloirly,  and  gradnall;  eBtablislLce  itself  upon  eertsin 
axioms  and  certain  resnlta :  and  then  some  great  genius  sudden- 
Ij  appears,  and,  despising  the  axioms  and  setting  at  nooght  the 
resolta,  creates  bj  his  oonqnests  new  ideas  and  a  new  school  of 
the  art  And  ^en  the  old  process  of  codifying  his  campaigns 
into  the  body  of  the  art  of  var,  is  renewed,  till  anoAer  great 
genius  appears.  And  so  on, — till  onr  own  day:  in  which,  if 
God  shall  be  pleased  to  point  ovt  the  man — and  the  nation  shall 
have  sense  to  recognise  him — the  end  will  have  come.  Till  such 
a  captain  appears  —  one  of  God's  most  uncommon  gifts  —  we 
most  content  onrselres  with  snob  judgments  as  can  be  formed, 
from  the  common  causes  and  the  common  eonrse  of  eTenta.  Or 
if  he  ahoald  appear  on  the  side  of  our  rebellions  countrymen  ~ 
and  no  match  for  him  on  oars-— we  mnst  put  forth  as  much  ad- 
ditional force  and  courage,  as  will  counteract  the  excess  of  sluU 
against  us.  It  seems  to  tts  to  be  plain  —  upon  any  supposition 
that  can  be  made  short  of  the  effectual  interposition  of  God  foi 
the  total  change  of  the  course  and  destiny  of  this  great  country, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  whole  order  and  resolt 
of  hnman  afiurs  —  that  this  nation  is  not  only  perfectly  competent 
to  crush  this  rebellion,  and  extinguish  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  secession;  but  that  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  any 
other  result.     It  is  this  which  we  now  desire  to  illustrate. 

If  the  fire  Border  Slave  States  (  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri)  had  stood  firmly  I^  the  Union  —  the 
ten  remaining  Slave  States  could  hardly  have  made  a  show  of 
military  resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  nation,  even 
if  they  bad  all  seceded,  and  been  unanimons.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  ten  may  be  stated,  in  round  nombers,  at  about 
four  millions,  against  twenty-four  millions  in  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-four States.  In  fact,  however,  but  for  the  treasonable  condoct 
of  the  secession  minorities  in  the  Border  States,  and  especially 
but  for  the  outrage  perpetrated  in  Virginia,  by  means  of  which 
the  secessionists  usnrped  the  control  of  that  State,  and  sudden- 
ly threw  it  into  a  condition  of  war  with  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment ;  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  neither  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  nor  Arkansas  would  have  seoeded.    Horeoro', 
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a  tiie  Sute  OoTernBMktB  in  Virginia,  Eej^aoky,  and  S^enoonae, 
had  bo«B  lojal,  iheir  inflaeoee^—  baokod,  as  it  ondoobtfidlj  irooid 
have  been,  by  the  tnasa  of  ihe  people  in  those  States — trould,  at 
^e  very  least,  hare  placed  the  loyal  populatioa  in  North  Oarth 
lina,  Tenaeasee,  and  Arkansas  in  soch  a  poaitioo  as  to  hare  kept 
the  traitors  in  check  in  all  Uiow  States  —  even  if  thej  Tontored 
to  eeoede.  The  very  worst  that  can  happen,  has  already  oecux- 
red:  four  of  the  Border  States  are  the  chief  theater  of  iha  wu ; 
three  at  least,  if  not  four,  of  those  States,  are  for  lAa  Union ; 
one,  poseibty  two  of  them,  may  be  cmsidered  against  it.  For 
the  purposes  before  ns  let  all  five  be  omitted,  in  reckoning  th» 
strength  of  either  party.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  their  whole 
white  popnlatioo,  which  may  be  stated  at  about  fou  millioBB,  it 
equally  divided — uid  will  add  as  moeh,  taking  the  five  States, 
to  the  military  force  on  one  side  as  on  ^e  other  side.  What 
follows  is,  that  the  war  is  to  be  decided  by  Uw  relative  force  of 
the  nineteen  Free  States,  and  the  ten  most  soatherly  Slara 
States.  But  the  case  is  ta  stronger,  in  favor  of  the  General 
Goremment,  than  this  statement  would  make  it  appeu.  For  by 
making  these  Border  States  the  theatw  of  war,  however  mndk 
fte  ten  Southern  States  may  gain,  the  nineteen  Northern  States 
gain  far  more,  in  every  way.  They  gain  physicdly,  by  gradn- 
ally  drawing,  ae  the  war  progresses,  a  greater  and  greater  pro- 
portion of  Union  men  Into  the  Federal  army ;  while  to  the  wh«l» 
extent  that  these  States  are  occapted  by  Federal  troops,  the  se- 
eession  element  is  greatest  at  the  first  violent  military  movement, 
and  becomes  relatively  less  and  less  available  afto-wards.  They 
gain  morally,  by  the  whole  effect  prodneed  upon  the  Union  peo^ 
pie  of  the  Border  Slave  States,  fighting  side  by  side  with  A» 
Northern  soldiers,  in  a  common  and  glorious  cause ;  and  by  tjw 
whole  effect  produced  on  the  Northern  troops,  by  seeing  for  them- 
selves,  who  and  what  the  loyal  people  of  the  Sooth  are.  Bat 
they  gain  also,  in  a  military  point  of  view.'  To  menace  Nash- 
ville, ia  a  very  different  thing  from  being  menaced  at  Cinoinnati. 
A  victory  at  Springfield  in  Southern  MisBonri  is  widely  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  a  victory  at  Springfield  in  Central  Dlinois.  When 
the  theater  of  war  passes  out  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  the 
South  —  the  beginning  of  the  end  to  rebellion  is  reached.  If  it 
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wtn  to  pus  out  of  Virginia  and  Keotaokj  to  the  Kordi,  it  wonM 
only  mean  the  aniilulKtioD  of  whatever  Confederate  tro<^  might 
veattire  across  the  Ohio  Rirer.  The  Confederate  armies  will  find 
tiieir  attempt  to  inrade  Eentnoky  a  very  serions  matter  before 
all  is  oyer ;  though  there  is  only  an  air  line  in  their  rear,  and  a 
million  of  people  —  one-third  of  whom  are  disloyal  —  immediate- 
ly before  them.  What  could  diey  expect,  north  of  the  Ohio 
Birer  —  with  that  broad  and  generally  difficult  stream  in  their  rear, 
and  six  or  seven  millions  of  loyal  and  wariike  people,  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  niinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  in  point  blank  range  of 
them  ?  7he  secession  gasconade  about  wintering  in  Cincinnati — • 
with  which  the  air  of  the  West  has  been  ladeot  for  some  months — 
when  last  haard  of  was  making  good  time,  with  a  strong  force, 
dirongh  the^  north-eastern  monntains  of  Kentucky,  harrying 
toward  Virgima,  out  of  the  way  of  a  small  oolnmn  of  raw  troops, 
nnder  a  navy  Lieutenant,  ( Naisoir, )  who  has  lately  become  an 
amatenr  General. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ease  against  the  nation  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  we  before  admitted — when,  oonn^&g  out  the 
Border  Slave  States,  it  seemed  to  stand  about  twenty  millions  in 
the  ninetoen  Free  States,  against  about  four  nillions  in  the  ten 
■eoesBion  States  of  the  South.  In  both  oluaters  of  States,  we 
leave  oat  all  bat  the  white  population ;  and  every  one  will  judge 
Ua  himself  how  &r  the  leaving  out  of  a  few  hondred  thousand 
free  negroes  may  be  unjust  to  the  stronger  side,  and  (he  leaving 
out  of  some  three  miUiow  of  slaves,  several  hundred  thoiuand 
free  negroes,  and  an  indeterminate  quantity  of  Indian  savages, 
may  be  unjust  to  the  weaker  side.  There  certainly  are  condi- 
tions in  which  this  vast  body  of  slaves  may  be  considered  a  very 
powerful  element  in  the  military  strength  of  the  South :  the  chief 
of  which  conditions  are  — fif>t)  that  the  military  force  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
loyal alare  region, -^  and,  teeondly,  that  after  penetrating  that 
region,  the  (General  Qoremment  should  be  weak  enough  to  treat 
slave  property,  in  the  hands  of  rebels  and  traitors,  as  if  it  were 
sacred.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  conditions  in  which  this 
Indian  and  slave  population  may  become  fatal  to  the  weaker  par- 
I7 ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  Indian  savages  who  have  been  enlisted 
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iig&inst  OB  ir«re  reqfntred,  u  the  eoaditioA  bf'peaOe  and  prote'o* 
tioD  to  their  tribes,  to  rftnge  those  who  have  esgaged  their  scidp- 
ing  knirei  agunet  oar  women  and  children;  and  if  the  slavM 
were  supported  from  the  estates  of  their  disloyal  ownerB,  and 
made  to  lahor  tipoD  every  species  of  milituy'  work  -~  the  nam- 
ber,  variety,  and  extent  of  which  needed  by  a  hostile  force,  in 
each  a  country  as  the  South,  aai  in  die  present  state  of  tho  mili- 
tary art,  are  so  great.  Still,  howerer,  omitting  these  populatioiifl 
altogether  —  as  neither  a  weakness  nor  a  sto-ength  —  there  remain 
ibe  abiding  elements,  face  to  face,  twenty  millions  against  four 
millions.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  one  can  tell  beforehand 
bow  a  particular  battle  may  eventuate — or  how  a  particular 
campaign  may  end.  No  one  can  guess  how  many  eowards  a  few 
brave  men  may  conquer — how  many  fools  a  man  of  genius  may 
Bet  at  nought  —  how  many  advantages  may  be  gained  over  num- 
bers, by  superior  activity,  intelligence  and  daring.  Oliver  Crom- 
well conquered  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  a  haod- 
fnl  of  men :  Bonaparte  annihilated  three  Austrian  armies,  eacb 
greater  than  his  own,  in  one  of  his  brief  Italian  campaigns;  Al-' 
exander  the  Great  conquered  the  whole  known  world  with  thirty 
thousand  men.  And  to  come  to  our  own  times  —  tom^odjf,  we 
don't  exactly  know  who,  has  held  Manassas,  and  menaced  Wash- 
ington Ci^,  daring  Uiis  whole  war,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  pow^ 
er  of  the  nation :  and,  what  seems  to  ns  really  a  marvelouT 
Mhievement — tom^ody  hag  virtually  blockaded  the  Potomac 
lliver  from  one  of  its  shores,  in  defiance  of  our  whole  naval  pow- 
er, and  in  the  face  of  probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  tbongand  good 
troops,  in  his  front,  and  upon  bis  flanks.  Still,  however,  here  ar« 
our  twenty  millions  against  four  millions  —  any  four  miUiiHu  of 
the  former,  equal  to  the  Utter  four  millions — and  we  having  everyt 
possible  advantage  which  they  can  possess,  and  many  besides  of. 
the  greatest  importance,  which  they  do  not  possess.  This  is 
tbo  undeniable  state  of  the  case,  considered  as  a  whole.  Upon 
it,  tibere  is  no  ordinary  possibility  of  but  one  final  result  Con- 
eeming  it,  whatever  Is  known  to  be  out  of  the  or<Unary  coniM 
of  human  affairs,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  more  tat  ns  than  against 
■s.  With  regard  to  it,  no  motive  that  can  operate  upon  a  n^ 
tional  mind  or  a  patiiotio  heart,  is  wanUng  to  impel  tu  to  do 
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widi  onr  migfit,  what  bis  besn  nov  shovn  to  be  ootnpletelT'  im 
o«r  power;— vhst,  it  wai  before  shown,  inrolres  onr  nttionml 
nim  if  ve  &il ;  and  wlut,  w«  mmt  add,  corers  lu  with  i^omlnj 
if  we  omit. 

bi  one  of  oar  former  papers,  published  is  the  month  of  ManA 
last,  we  endeavored  to  point  out  the  method  in  which  the  natit^ 
at  peril  at  that  dark  period  ooold  bo  averted,  and  to  designate 
tke  elements,  Aw  bot  imraense  and  decislTe,  in  which  the  tri- 
ninphant  deliverance  of  the  country  lay.  Nine  or  ten  montha 
of  herealean  efforts  en  the  part  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
tebels,  hare  passed  sinoe  that  paper  was  pabliohed.  The  whole 
field  lies  far  more  clearly  open  before  na  now  thui  it  did  then. 
Pnblic  ofttiiioB,  everywhiere,  has  been  eonsctidated  in  one  direo- 
tioB  ot  another,  and  is  lar  more  comprehensible.  Tbt  i^ole  ooa- 
tiaent  has  passed  into  a  state  of  war,  military  opentions  have 
been  eondacted  on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  the  nation  and 
the  rebels  have  reached  a  position  in  which  their  relative  strength 
Mvet  be  fairly  abd  speedily  measured.  It  seems  very  clear  to 
OS,  that  all  the  indicaticais,  taken  together,  are  in  a  high  degree 
bTorable  to  the  conntry;  and  that  this  can  be  made  apparent  in 
the  shortest  mannor,  by  a  slight  recapitolation  of  the  points  lit 
which  Onr  national  safety  seemed  to  oB  to  lay  at  the  darkest  pe- 
tiod,  and  a  general  view  of  the  teudebcy  and  present  state  of 
public  affaire,  with  reference  to  them. 

It  seemed  to  us,  in  the  jfirs^  place,  that  the  salvation  of  the 
floantry  depended  npon  Hm  Fed^ al  GoTeminent*B  recogniaing  and 
asnnning  its  great  position  as  dte  tme  uid  only  r^resentativ*. 
•f  the  nation,  and  as  the  snpreme  authority  in  these  United 
States :  that  so  acting,  its  highest  mission  was  to  save  the  &a- 
ttoD  —  to  Uiat  end  putting  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  coun- 
try—  ridlying  every  loyal  citiaen  to  its  sapport  —  and  cnuhii^ 
treason  everywhere.  'Whoever  will  compare  the  state  of  Uie  na- 
tional administration  and  of  the  coantry,  as  left  by  Mr.  Bachanaa 
and  as  found  by  Mr.  Lincoln  oo  the  4Ui  of  March,  with  the  pres- 
ent aspect  of  both ;  will  not  need  any  detail  by  ns,  to  be  ctm- 
nneed  that  what  we  then  declared  to  be  the  first  condition  of  our 
detivaraace,  has  been  completely  realised,  and  has  produced  aU 
tfie  effeota  th^  we  anticipated.    The  nation  was  betrayed  by  thS 
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FedM'ol  GoTenmeni,  ud  was  nrtually  lost  on  th9  4tli  of  Itruab, 
16B1.  The  CongresB  of  the  United  States,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
LtBColn,  And  by  means  of  &  sublime  outburst  of  natioiial  pstri- 
otisBi,  has  retriered  the  ruin  elaborately  prepared  for  us,  through 
long  years  of  perfidy,  conspiracy,  and  treaaoa.  The  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  two  positions  of  the  country  may  be  eleariy 
eatimated,  by  pictaring  to  ouraelves,  on  one  hand,  five  hundred 
tlwuaand  brave  sod  loyal  men  under  arma ;  and  by  picturing  to 
ooraelves,  tm  tJie  other  hand,  a  traitorous  faction  everywhere 
ahoating  "no  eoerdon,"  to  a  betrayed  and  stupefied  people. 

In  the  tecond  place,  the  deliverance  of  the  country  eeemed  to 
us  to  depend  upon  a  vigorous,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  suoceisful 
^ort,  to  arrest  the  apread  of  secession,  at  the  cotton  line-^ 
and  if  that  failed,  then  at  the  Southern  boundaiy  of  the  Bor- 
der Slave  States.  It  was  always  our  opinion,  frequently  ex- 
pressed, that  a  national  movement  of  the  whole  fifteen  Slave 
States,  against  ^e  Unioa,  could  not  be  defeated.  It  was  oar 
opinioD  for  thirty  years,  that  a  growing  school  of  Southern  pol- 
iticians, had  no  other  object  but  the  production  of  this  result—' 
an  opinion,  the  truth  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose,  now  doubts; 
and  we  have  personal  knowledge  that  the  support  of  Major 
Breckinridge  for  the  Presidency,  in  Kentucky,  was  largely  given 
to  him  under  the  delusion  —  oonntenaneed,  at  least,  by  himself^ 
Uiat  the  designation  of  himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  Democracy,  meant  that  they  had  definitely  abandoned 
this  conspiracy  and  all  schemes  of  diaanitm,  and  would  risk  Uieir 
fate  as  a  party  and  as  a  people,  in  the  Union.  Yes,  we  perfect- 
ly well  know  that  under  this  delusion,  and  because  of  the  deci- 
eive  influence  of  this  pretended  change  in  the  South  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  multitudes  of  men — who  never  saw 
a  moment  in  which  they  would  not  willingly  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  Union  —  supported  him  for  the  Presidency  who,  in 
effect,  was  the  representative  of  disunion.  Such  is  b-easou.  The 
effects  wbioh  have  been  produced  by  the  course  of  events  in  Vir- 
ginia, plainly  show  what  might  have  been  expected,  if  all  the 
Slave  States  had  cordially  united  in  the  revolt :  while  the  effects 
that  have  been  produced  by  the  course  of  the  intrepid  Union 
Uken  of  Kentoi^y,  nnder  th«  most  difficult  eircumstaQoes,  ag 
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plainly  riliov  what  might  have  been  expected,  if  all  the  Border 
Slave  States  had  cordially  eapoosed  the  caase  of  (he  Union.  The 
peatilenoe  wm  not  arrested  at  the  cotton  line — nor  erea  &Uy 
stayed  at  the  Sonthem  boundary  of  the  Bordw  States.  But 
enoDgh  has  been  done  to  show  hov  jut  and  imptntant  the  opin- 
ion tre  expressed  in  March  was ;  Co  shov  hoT  fatally  the  raoil- 
latton.and  timidity  of  the  nominal  Uaion  party  in  moat  of  tha 
Border  States,  has  operated ;  and  to  show  hov  cerCunly  these 
five  States  will  be  preMived  to  the  Union,  and  bow  decisive  diat 
fact  must  be,  npon  the  fate  of  the  revolt.  i 

-  In  the  Mini  place :  .Ahont  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion, and  in  full  apprehension,  on  one  side,  of  the  terrible  fact 
that  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  had  sold  the  nation  to  the  Sonthent 
owtspirators,  and  that  they  were  preparing  to  seise  it;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  with  the  proFoosd  conviction  that  the  Btat«  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion  throughout  the  North  was  incompati- 
ble, in  the  exieting  temper  of  the  times,  with  the  continuance  of 
the  Union,  or  the  steadfast  loyalty  to  it  of  a  single  Slave  State — 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  revolatioa  in  opinion  and 
feeling  at  the  North  most  promptly  occur,  or  all  was  lost.  We 
ventured  Ui  predict  that  it  would  occur ;  — ■  that  the  extreme  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  which  had  carried  the  Presidential  election, 
would  not  be,  could  not  he  carried  out;  that  new,  better,  and 
more  exalted  ideas,  would  supersede  the  vehement  and  exagger- 
ated principles  of  the  newly  triumphant  party ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  would  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  every  man, 
everywhere,  that  was  loyal  to  the  country.  And  now  we  confi- 
dently assert,  that  no  more  illustrious  instanoe  of  patriotic  ardor, 
no  more  striking  proof  of  .the  warlike  spirit  of  a  free  people  de- 
voted to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  has  been  exhibited  in  modem 
times — -than  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduot  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  at  this  terrible  orisis  of  their  country.  We  have  felt 
obliged,  many  times  in  the  course  of  many  years,  to  condemn 
certain  teadencies  in  the  Northern  mind,  and  yarions  acts  which 
seemed  to  be  approved  by  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people,  hos- 
tile to  the  rights  of  the  Soathem  St&teB,  and  incompatible  with 
their  own  duty  as  citiiens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  fearless  Juatioe,  Te  .now  gire  exjuressioo  to  our  grat^ul 
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■nd  oDoficling  admiration  of  condaot  od  die  part  of  tiie  Norths 
loll  of  high  and  mtdtiplied  proo&  of  wisdom,  magnanimitj  and 
hsroiBm.  We  solemol;  belieTo,  this  day,  that  the  N^orth  ia  will- 
ing to  do  for  the  loyal  States  of  the  South,  more,  in  every  way, 
than  any  magnanimous  Southern  man  woold  hare  the  heart  to 
ask.  What  a  shamo  —  what  a  burning  shame — tiiat  men  shonld 
be  betrayed  by  nllains,  to  seel^  each  other's  lives  — who,  if  they 
did  bnt  know  one  another,  would  rash  into  each  other's  arms. 
The  fourth  necessity  asserted  by  na,  was  such  a  counter  reve- 
lation— throughout  the  more  soatherly  States  that  had  then  se-^ 
ceded,  or  were  then  deeply  agitated  on  the  subject — -as  would 
put  down  the  secession  movement,  and  bring  the  loyal  party  of 
the  South  into  power,  everywhere.  Oar  hope,  at  first,  was  that 
this  counter  revolution  would  manifest  itself  in  the  most  power- 
ful of  those  States  —  as  for  example,  in  Georgia,  North  Can^na, 
and  Tenneasee  —  by  means  of  popular  elections,  and  other  ordi* 
nary  peaceful  means ;  and  that  the  weight  of  an  irresistible  pub- 
lic opinion  —  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  disloyal  States  — 
and  the  efiectual  but  forbearing  interposition  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er, would  deter  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  give  the  pa- 
triotism and  common  sense  of  the  people  space  and  opportunity 
for  reaction,  concert  and  triumph.  Under  any  bat  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  that  would  have  been  the  course  and 
result  of  afi'airs.  To  state  and  explain  these  circumstances  fully, 
appertains  to  the  historian  of  these  eventful  times:  we  have  here- 
tofore given  a  brief  and  general  account  of  them.  We  still 
await,  still  confidently  expect,  the  counter  revolution  throughont 
the  Sonth  —  which,  under  ordinarily  wise  and  oourageone  treat- 
ment, would  have  crushed  the  secession  conspiracy  as  soon  as  it 
had  developed  its  nature,  spirit  and  designs — bnt  which  mtut 
BOW  extinguish  it  when  its  course  is  run.  The  grounds  upon 
which  we  expect  it,  instead  of  being  removed,  are  every  way 
confirmed  by  the  progress  of  events.  It  is  more  certcun  now 
than  it  was  at  first,  that  the  conspirators  have  reason  to  dread, 
and  that  loyal  persons  may  confidently  rely  on,  the  resolute  pur- 
pose of  the  American  people  to  uphold  the  Union,  the  Oonstito- 
tion  and  the  laws:  so  that  the  assurance  of  unavoidable  iailare 
(0  the  one,  and  of  speedy  and  complete  deliveruice  to  the  other. 
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iMconiea  Aaj  bj  ds;  fhe  Ter;  noviBltnvirf  of  tlie  reiietion  whidK 
■  ineritftble  in  its  set  time.  That  vbich  is  thns  asKToidalile,  in 
like  n»tiir«  of  the  cub  at  it  eziBts,  eatmot  be  called  in  queaUoa, 
bj  anj  one  who  belieree  that  there  are  suoh  humfui  endowmentB 
ag  patriotism  and  coaunon  sense ;  by  aoy  one  who  confides  in  the 
eapacitj  of  mankind  for  fl^-goremtnent ;  b;  any  one  who  knows 
that  to  deceive  a  people,  and  then,  betraj  them,  and  then  upproM 
them,  and  then  impoTeriph  then,  are  crimes  which  no  people  erer 
forgive;  by  any  one  who  onderstands  that  the  indignation  of 
mankind  ie  relentless,  in  proportion  as  the  sacrifices  have  been 
eostly  and  bitter  which  the  folly  of  oorropt  mlers  forced  them 
to  make,  to  no  end  bat  ruin  and  ignominy ;  by  any  one  who  ao- 
aeptfl  the  assurance  of  God,  that  civil  socie^  is  an  ordinance 
from  heaven,  and  is  incompatible  with  &e  pennaneHt  reign  of 
anarchy.  Nor  do  the  innumerable  facta,  which,  in  a  tbooBand 
ways,  reach  us  from  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  usurped  pow- 
er of  the  Coniederate  Government,  &il  to  confirm,  in  the  puUio 
mind,  the  conviction  already  stated.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
oomes  up  a  subdued  but  incessant  wail  of  a  loyal  people  groan- 
log  for  deliverance ;  on  the  other,  a  fieroe  cry  for  blood  and  plan- 
dor,  mixed  with  a  wild  clamor  about  cordial  unanimity.  The  na- 
tion pities  and  heeda  that  wail  of  our  brethren,  and,  by  God's  help, 
will  make  it  audible  throughout  the  earth,  aa  a  lesson  to  all  con- 
spirators. And  so  far  is  it  from  being  credible  that  their  deliver- 
ance cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  the  alaughtw  of  vast  pop- 
ulations— nor  maintained  afterward  except  by  immense  stand- 
ing armies;  all  the  facta  of  this  sad  case  show,  that  what  has 
b^pened  in  all  ages  and  countries,  wilt  happen  again  here;  and 
Ae  ffifUf  of  Uu  people  speedily  and  joyfully  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, aa  soon  as  the  military  force  of  the  rebels  is  broken,  and 
80<»ety  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  ordinary  condition.  These  are 
terrible  episodea  in  the  history  of  nadona.  No  people  has  ea- 
oaped  them  :  it  ia  the  feeble  only  that  periah  by  means  of  them ; 
the  great  survive  them,  and  beoome  greater. 

Tka  Internal  SlaU  of  tb«  Counlr;,  *m  ^ftaetad  bj  tbe  Wu. 

m.   Supposing  what  haa  been  said  to  be  worthy  of  aerioot 
consideration,  as  pointing  out  the  single  oondition  on  which  the 
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Mttorfttioa  of  p«we  it  posBiUs  —  lai  u  diowii^  A«  oom^leto 
ftbilif?,  and  the  cleu  dotj,  of  tLe  Anraiout  people  to  enfwoe 
thkt  oooditioB,  ud  oonqscr  pe&ee:  it  becomea  all  the  more  in- 
porta,nt  to  obeerve  irith  a«ndor,  the  Mtaal  state  of  t^o  coastry, 
M  that  is  tDflaenoed  by  the  war,  or  m  it  ma;,  in  tarn,  influence 
ita  progress  and  end;  beoanse,  aoeording  to  oar  apprehension, 
the  indefinite  cootinnanoe  of  the  war  oan  be  arrested  on);  by  the 
triumph  of  the  nation.  Claseified  in  an  orderly  way,  the  Civil 
and  Military  condition  of  the  oonntry  is  enfficiently  though  in- 
cidentally brought  to  light,  for  our  present  design,  in  the  oonrae 
of  the  two  preceding  divisions  of  this  paper.  What  remains,  re- 
Utes,  therefore,  more  p&rtionlarly  to  the  Moral,  Political,  Finals, 
eial,  and  Indnstrial  condition  of  the  country  —  oonaidered  with 
relation  to  the  war.  It  is  to  some  general  consideration  of  this 
a^ect  of  the  ease,  in  relation  to  our  general  course  of  thought, 
that  we  now  proceed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Moral  oondltioD  of  the  countiy,  we  do 
not  intend,  especially,  its  spiritual  state,  ss  in  the  sight  of  God. 
We  mean  that  moral  state  which  is  the  sum  of  all  the  good  and 
all  the  evil,  presented  in  our  mixed  and  confused  probationary 
state  —  and  presented  to  us  now  and  amongst  ourselves,  as  char> 
aeteristio  of  our  condition,  and  as  decisively  influential  upon  the 
fiiture.  This  rebellion  he^ns  in  an  outrage  upon  many  of  the 
clearest  obligations  of  Natural  Beligion  —  loyalty,  lore  of  conn- 
try,  fidelity  to  public  trusts,  gratitude  for  honors  bestowed,  truth 
and  manhood  in  the  disobargo  of  obligations  voluntarily  assumed, 
nay,  eagerly  sought.  How  many  of  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion, 
are  free  from  the  stain  on  their  personal  honor,  of  deliberately 
transgressing  some  or  all  of  those  natural  obligations,  whioh  no 
contingency  under  heaven  oan  justify  any  one  in  violating  !  We 
apeak  not  of  the  mere  fact  of  treason,  as  defined  by  human  laws. 
What  we  speak  of  is  the  perfidy,  in  every  revolting  fonn,  which 
has  marked  this  treason,  in  iu  birth,  in  its  growth,  and  in  tts  pres* 
ent  frantic  struggle ;  man  seeking  to  overthrow  monuments,  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  their  immediate  ancestors;  men  dishon- 
oriog  names,  illustrious  through  many  generations ;  men  betray- 
ing their  friends,  tbeir  neighbors,  their  kindred;  men  seducing 
ohildren  th  take  up  amu  against  their  parents  — and  then  band'. 
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tog  tbem  with  SftVages  to  desolate  their  oirii  htnnes  with  fire  sad 
Bword.  It  18  a  madnoBs  —  &  feirfol  madness.  No  aiadness  oab 
be  greater,  except  the  madness  that  conld  indnoe  this  great  na- 
tion to  Bappoee  that  God  allows  it  to  let  this  go  onpunisbed. 

Perhapa  the  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  most  nnlversal 
fbrm,  in  which  ^is  characteristie  perfidy  has  made  ite^  manifest, 
JM  the  saddenness  with  whi<^  thonaands  of  sptsi  oitd  ittfwmen 
have  appeared  througbont  the  nation,  the  tenant;  with  which 
tiiey  have  everywhere  followed  their  degrading  employment,  and 
the  alacrity  with  which  honors  and  rewards,  almost  to  the  very 
highest,  have  been  lavished  upon  them  by  the  rebel  government 
and  people.  In  the  States  which  have  seceded,  the  mass  of  the 
loyal  people,  overwhelmed  by  force,  have  quietly  acquiesced.  In 
the  loyal  States,  the  mass  of  the  disloyal  people  —  wherever  op- 
portunity offered  —  seem  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  r^- 
ular  system  of  espionage,  by  means  of  which  the  rebel  anthori- 
ties,  civil  and  military,  have  been  kept  perfectly  informed  of  all 
they  desire  to  know.  All  ranks  of  society,  persons  in  prirata 
life  utd  those  in  every  kind  of  pnblie  employment  from  the  law* 
est  to  the  highest,  persons  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes;  ap- 
pear  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  their  Uvea  to  obtain  secret 
•nd  dangerous  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  rebel  authorities. 
Betraying  their  country,  they  break  with  indifference  every  tie 
that  binds  human  beings  to  each  other.  The  humiliated  parent 
doubts  whether  his  own  disloyal  child  wilt  not  betray  him ;  the 
hnsband  may  sot  safely  confide  in  bis  disloyal  wife ;  and  aa  for 
the  obligation  of  civil  or  military  oaths,  or  the  honor  which 
should  bind  every  one  in  whom  trust  is  reposed,  no  loyal  man  in 
America  any  longer  believes  that  the  mass  of  secessionists  scat- 
tered through  the  loyal  States,  recognise  the  validity  of  these 
eacred  bonds.  It  is,  w*  suppose,  certain,  past  doubt,  that  every 
important  military  movement  since  the  war  began  has  been  be- 
trayed to  the  enemy  before  it  was  made  j  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
evils  and  miscarriages  we  have  suffered  have  been  occasioned  by 
spies  and  informeri  in  our  midst. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  cannot  be  endured.  Xhe  danger 
<^  it  renders  it  intolerable.  The  enormity  of  it  justifies  any  rem- 
edy its  extirpation  may  require.    And  they  who  are  innocent  vi 
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•ncli  tnrpitnde  tfaeBuelrts,  inateAd  of  ntiahig  ft  olamor  at  the  mw 
of  an;  meuiB  b^  wUeh  eodetj  Beeks  to  protect  itself,  oogfat  to  !>• 
tk&nkfal  for  any  opportunity  to  clear  themselves  from  the  an»> 
picioa  onder  vkich  the;  may  have  fallen.  And  they  who  an 
guilty,  and  expect  to  silence  pnblic  jostico  by  clamor  abont  ir> 
regular  proceedings  against  them,  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
people  oiitr^ed  past  endoranoer  has  much  shorter  procesBea  than 
any  that  imply  infallibility  in  corrupt  judges,  or  vrite  out  of 
ehancery.  It  does  not  appertain  to  us  to  argue  and  determine 
Bice  and  donbtftil  points  of  criminal  lav  — concerning  vhicb  men 
vho  ought  to  be  competent  to  decide,  are  pleased  to  differ  and 
to  dispute ;  and  which  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Uiuted 
States  is  alledged  to  hare  decided  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways. 
The  boundaries  between  the  ciril  and  military  authorities,  in  time 
of  war,  under  the  Constitutlan  and  laws  of  the  United  States  — • 
may  be  sufficiently  obscure,  to  serve  the  turn  of  those  whoh^ 
bitually  traosgresa  both.  And  the  bonndariea  between  those 
powers  .which  can  be  exercised,  in  war,  by  the  President  alone, 
and  those  which  must  be  exercised  jointly  by  the  power  both  of 
Congress  and  the  President,  may  be  liable  to  grave  questioning 
by  persona,  amongst  others,  who  are  not  very  desirous  to  have 
their  career  of  mischief  cut  short.  Spiea,  and  other  persona  who 
may  be  joatlj  considered  liable  to  military  punishment,  can  look, 
we  suppose,  with  very  sm^l  hope  to  honest  civil  tribunals,  for 
deliverance  from  military  authority ;  and  it  ia  very  certain  that 
all  the  prisons  in  the  United  States  would  not  hold  the  tenth  part 
of  those,  who  have  made  themaelves  liable  to  punishment  for  such 
ofteaaea.  As  for  offenses  of  other  kinds,  especially  for  the  high- 
est offense  known  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  countriea,  Treaton — 
these,  when  added  to  the  highest  military  offense,  that  of  being 
a  Spff,  ( and  no  one  can  be  a  sp}f  in  thit  war  without  being  a 
traitor  also)  —  the  pnbUc  authorities  are  certainly  inexcusable  if 
they  punish  innoerat  men,  when  so  many  are  flagrantly  gnU^  — 
and  are  hardly  excusable  when  they  punish  insignificant  men, 
when  so  many  of  great  distinction  have  been  allowed  to  escape, 
or  are  still  unquestioned.  The  legality  of  particular  modes  of 
arrest,  the  proper  legal  b'eatmeBt  after  arrest,  and  the  whole  doc* 
trine  about  the  writ  of  habeatoorpM;  are  matters,  no  doubt,  ot- 
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great  importuifie  in  tluir  plau.  As  for  xh^  we  i»  ready  to 
ttand  bj  die  chief  Isw  officer  of  the  Qoreruaent,  tii»  Auonej 
General  of  the  United  States,  who,  aa  we  andwatuid  the  matt^, 
baa  given  the  explicit  aatietion  of  bis  high  professioiial  Btanding, 
uid  that  of  hia  great  office,  to  the  course  which  the  President 
has  taken.  And  we  sappoie  all  loyal  men  will  a^e  with  tu^ 
that—  if  the  American  people  can  endnre  the  pretended  violatioaa 
of  law,  which  th^  enemies  say  are  daily  perpetrated  in  the  ar- 
rest and  detention  of  tospected,  and  indicted,  Spies  and  Traitors — 
it  is  DO  great  thing  to  ask  of  those  who  declare  the  Gonstitation 
to  be  already  a  nullity,  and  all  lawful  government  at  aa  end, 
that  they  will  bear  with  compoanre  irregalaritieB  which  loyal  mea 
do  net  complain  of.  And,  perhaps,  all  earnest  pateiota  would 
agree,  that,  at  the  worst,  the  salvation  of  the  Aonatry  from  the 
reign  of  anarohy  and  the  despotism  of  traitors,  is  worth  all  tha 
hnman  laws  and  eonatitations  in  the  world.  We  can  make  gov* 
enmenta ;  for  socie^  is  snpreme  over  them.  But  we  hare  only 
this  ooe  country.  And  it  is  andaciooa  hypocrisy,  for  those  who 
are  seeking  alike  the  overthrow  of  onr  government,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  our  conntry — to  revile  us  about  some  pretended' 
iiregnlarity,  in  our  attempt  to  snbjeet  them  to  punishment,  f(v 
their  crimes  against  the  existenoe  of  society. 

The  fioaocial  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country  —  the 
ooat  of  the  war  in  money,  the  questioDB  of  pnblic  credit,  tazet, 
earrency,  pnblie  debt,  and  the  like  —  are  of  great  importance  ik 
thenselves ;  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  popular  ignorance 
TOanchsubjeoti — by  exaggerating  whatever  is  evil  and  aappress- 
iag  whatever  ia  favorable,  and  by  both  meaiu  shaking  the  publie 
eonaUney  ia  puahing  the  war  to  a  complete  triamph- — adds 
greatly  to  that  importance.  They  who  are  familiar  with  suoh 
iepics  can  do  no  greater  service  to  the  oonntry  than  to  remove 
all  mystery  from  them,  and  disclose  with  preciaion  our  condition 
and  prospecta  with  reference  to  them.  For  ourselves,  we  readily 
^mit  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  end  demanded  —  namely,  the  in- 
4epeadenoe  of  the  nation,  the  freedom  of  the  people,  the  securi- 
ty of  society,  and  the  glory  of  the  country  —  ought  to  be  aohiev- 
ed,  let  the  pecuniary  coat  and  the  finsLcial  result  be  what  they 
■Bay.   After  onr  triumph,  the  conntry  will  remain,  and  it  will  be> 
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long  to  oar  ptwteritjr ;  uni  bo  obo  Deed  doubt  that  tke  triasiplifeat 
peo{de  will  make  the  glorions  coootrj  wortk  ill  it  cost  ss  to  Bar* 
both ;  nor  that  postM-it^  will  veaente,  m  tlui;  should,  the  bereit 
generation  that  aaorifioed  all,  to  saro  alL  There  is,  hovever, 
AO  ordiaarf  poseibility  diat  rery  great  pecnniar;  sacnfiose  will 
be  required  of  the  lojat  portion  of  the  natioo ;  aud  it  u  not  out 
of  the  reach  of  probabiUtjr  that  they  may,  as  a  whole,  derira 
considerable  peonniary  advantage  from  the  aggregate  resolt  of 
tbis  ooaabaral  war.  We  will  explain  ovreelres  in  as  few  worda 
as  possible. 

60  far  as  the  great  lossea,  if  not  the  total  rain,  of  Urge  ntim- 
bers  of  people  in  a  nation,  are  necessarily  pecuniary  miifortmiH 
te  the  whole  population ;  we  do  not  see  how  the  restored  natien 
is  to  escape  very  great  loss  by  this  war.  For  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible for  the  Southern  States,  even  if  the  war  could  be  ar- 
tested  at  once,  to  extricate  themselreB  from  their  deplorable  fl- 
oancial  oondition,  without  extreme  sacrifice ;  juBt  as  it  seems  to 
na  CM^ain  that  the  main  source  of  their  affluence,  in  their  own 
pinion  —  thur  virtual  monopoly  of  cotton  in  the  market  of  the 
norld  —  is  forever  ended.  If  they  protract  this  war  to  their  nt- 
Bost  power,  the  Oonfederate  Government,  and  every  State  goT- 
eniment  connected  with  it,  will  come  oat  of  the  war  utterly 
bankrupt  The  oreditors  of  all  those  OoTemmento  wilt  be  so  far 
mn«d,  as  tbe  loss  of  some  thonsand  mitlions  of  di^lars  due  to 
ItNtn  by  those  Governments,  can  ruin  their  creditors.  Some 
thousand  millions  more  will  be  sunk  in  individual  lesses,  unoon- 
BMted  with  the  Ooremmsnts.  Every  speciee  of  property  will  fail. 
My  Mie-half  or  more,  in  its  merchantable  value.  The  wfaoto  pa- 
per cnrrency,  after  felling  gradually  till  it  cesses  to  be  compe- 
tubt  for  any  payment  at  all  —  will  fall  as  an  entire  loss  on  the 
boldws  of  it ;  the  precious  metals  having  long  ago  ceased  to  cir- 
etlate.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  country  is  not  Speedily  con- 
quered, it  passes  over  from  the  hands  of  the  present  usurpers,  into 
the  hands  of  diree  or  four  hundred  tiionsasd  armed  men  —  whose 
•sly  means  of  oxisteDoe  is  their  arms.  This,  in  every  item  of  it, 
me&os  desolation.  In  the  aggregate,  it  presents  a  condition, 
which  all  the  statsamen  in  Uie  worid  have  not  the  wisdom  to  uB' 
nrel  iato  pro^rity,  withont  firat  passing  through  multiplied  evils,- 
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tli«  IcMt  of  irhieh  U  infiDitelj  gnster  thsn  the  greftteit  of  Hnoti 
for  which  thej  took  up  anns  against  die  UnioQ.  No  such  reTo- 
htioa  as  that  attempted  in  the  Boath  can  succeed;  and  its  inerita- 
ble  failure  dravs  after  it,  almya,  a  revoIntioD  in  propert;^.  The 
present  dislojal  race  of  cotton  and  sugar  and  rice  planters  of 
the  SouUi — its  great  property  holders,  vho  ought,  above  all 
men,^  have  pat  doirn  this  rebellion  —will,  aa  a  olasi,  diaap* 
pear,  beggared,  perhaps  in  large  proportion  extinct,  when  the  war 
is  orer.  It  is  a  fearful  retribntjon ;  but  we  do  not  see  bow  they 
ean  escape  it. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  Federal  OoTernment  aad  the  lojal 
States  of  America  have  no  altematiTe  bnt,  besides  maintaining 
their  own  finaneial  solvency  and  credit  daring  the  war,  to  re* 
triere  the  rain  of  the  Sovthem  States,  as  a  part  of  the  nation, 
after  the  war  is  done.  No  enlightened  man  ought  to  have  any 
doabt  of  their  ability  to  do  beUt.  At  the  present  ntoment,  we 
will  enter  no  farther  into  the  qnestion  of  the  national  ability  to 
do  the  latter,  after  the  war  is  over ;  than  to  desire  the  reader  to 
make,  for  himself,  a  fall  and  jast  comparison  of  the  present  fi- 
naneial  coaditions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Confederate 
States  —  and  satisfy  himself  of  the  true  canses  of  the  immeasnr- 
ahle  difference  between  them.  It  is,  just  now,  the  other  points 
oar  financial  ability  to  carry  the  war  triumphantly  (hrougb,  with- 
ODt  great  peoontary  sacrifices  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation— 
diat  interests  the  pnblie  mind;  and  about  which  we  hare  a  few 
words  to  add. 

A  nation,  like  an  individual,  oan  spend  its  entire  annual  ao- 
oamnlations,  within  the  year,  without  being  a  cent  the  poorer,  or 
a  cent  in  debt.  It  can  do  this  forever;  and  it  can  do  it  in  car- 
rying on  war,  as  well  «a  in  any  other  way.  If  all  the  people 
at  the  United  States  would  put  the  whole  of  their  annnal  aeou- 
mnlations  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  at  a  g^  their  boand- 
leas  wealth  might  be  spent  on  war,  forever,  mi  nobody  be  any 
poorer  —  and  the  Government  owe  no  debt.  If  they  will  not  let 
the  Government  have  it  as  a  gift,  there  are  two  other  model 
by  which  the  Government  may  obtain  the  whole  of  it  —  and  still- 
no  one  be  any  poorer.  It  can  be  done  by  taxation;— limiting 
Hm  taxes  —  at  the  highest  —  to  the  avaiUble  annual  aoomuula^ 
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tions;  and  distribnliDg  tke  tAz«B  bo  that  diey  Btall  fall  only  ott 
tii«  accnmnlatioDS :  both  very  nice  operations,  Thich  few  pnbli« 
nuen  have  erer  imdMBtood,  and  f«w  natioos  hare  willingly  en* 
dared.  It  can  be  done  also,  b;  meartB  of  Public  Credit;  wbioh 
is  at  once  the  highoBt  prodact  of  cirilizatioii,  and  its  greatest  safe- 
gnard.  There  is  a  third  method  by  which,  emphatically,  in  wari 
like  this,  conquering  nations  are  accustomed  to  relieve  them- 
selreB :  firtt  by  making  tiie  cosqaered  par^  pay,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  aeamdty,  bj  confiscating 
the  property  of  enemies,  and  especially  of  rebels.  The  equity 
of  these  latter  methods  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  they  bare  this 
high  jostification,  that  they  discountenance  all  rash,  needless,  uid 
oriminal  wars.  It  was  a  madness  in  the  Confederate  States  — 
M  the  weaker  and  the  aggressive  party  —  to  set  us  the  example  of 
tiie  moat  sweeping  confiscations  ;  for  it  pointed  to  a  fund,  in  the 
hands  of  tnutors,  too  large  to  be  stated  with  even  approximate 
truth,  out  of  which  we  might  conquer  them  without  coating  any 
loyal  man  a  farthing. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  resorted  to  both  of  the 
two  expedients  first  stated  above :  Taxation  and  Loons  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  state  the  matter  in  other  words,  this  generation 
Agrees  to  take  on  itself  its  fair  share  of  preserving  the  country ; 
and  this  share  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  interest 
npon  money  borrowed  by  the  Government  It  jnatiy  propasea 
to  east  on  (hture  generations,  some  portion  of  the  cost  of  that 
which  ooncema  Uiem  as  deeply  as  it  does  us ;  and  this  share  it 
expressed  in  whatever  amount  of  debt  and  interest  this  genera- 
tion may  leave  unpaid.  Let  ua  observe,  however,  that  the  na- 
ture of  wealth  is  euch,  in  the  present  state  of  human  civilliation, 
that  the  surplus  capital  of  the  world,  to  an  almost  boundless  ex- 
tent, is  oonstantiy  seeking  for  safe  and  easily  convertible  invest^ 
ments ;  amongst  the  most  eagerly  desired  of  which,  are  such  at 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  perpotaal.  The  debt  we  may  leave  to 
posterity,  therefore,  may  be  truly  said  to  be  no  more  than  the 
interest  in  perpetuity,  on  the  amount  unpaid,  and  which  posteri- 
ty may  prefer  not  to  pay,  when  it  shall  enter  npon  the  most 
glorious  inheritance  in  the  world,  charged  with  a  very  small  com- 
parative  annuity,  created  in  defenoe  of  the  inheritance  itself.    If 
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ft  year,  orer  and  abore  the  income  from  dirMt  utd  iodireot  tuced, 
we  Bhonld  nnke  oar  ehildren  the  foremoet  aation  on  earth ;  vtA 
oblige  then  to  paj,  dterafer,  one  huadred  and  fifty  millioos  a 
j'oar.  This  is  less,  a  good  deal,  than  tbe  jearly  interest  paid  on 
the  present  Bationsl  debt  of  Great  Britain :  and  it  ia  eitremdy 
probable  it  could  be  raised,  in  a  proBperons  condition  of  the 
ooantr;,  by  indirect  taxes,  withont  detriment  to  a  bid^  one  of 
it>  great  interestB,  and  with  gre^  adrantage  to  saany  of  then. 
B«t,  in  tnith,wemaysay,  the  war  Till  not  cost  so  mooh  as  firt 
hoadred  milliona  a  year,  oTer  and  above  the  ordinary  iacome; 
Dor  will  the  war  last  fire  years ;  nor  will  there  be  any  difficalty, 
ander  a  wise  and  economical  administration  cf  public  afRiirt,  tot 
Ihe  sane  g^aeration  that  makei  the  war  debt,  to  pay  ita  ioteresC 
aad  gradually  redeem  the  debt  itself.  Nay;  a  prerious  Hmitai- 
tation  stated  by  va,  is  theoretically  true,  only  in  a  certain  Bensa. 
For  any  man,  or  any  nation,  in  good  credit,  can  borrow,  from 
other  men  and  other  nations,  and  do  so  borrow  continually,  im- 
nense  sums  of  money,  on  the  credit  not  of  surplus  accumulation, 
nor  eren  of  gross  income  —  but  of  the  canital  itaelf ; ' —  nay,  ofloi 
to  the  value  of  an  enormous  credit  beyond  tbe  value  of  the  cap- 
ital itself.  We  were  originally  a  thrifty  people,  economical  is 
paying  salaries,  avene  to  high  taxes,  and  shy  of  public  debts; 
wme  indulgence  in  which  latter,  in  later  years,  has  not  made  oi 
more  favorable  to  them.  But  of  all  obsardities,  none  cmi  b« 
note  palpable  than  the  idea  of  any  inherent  pecuniary  difiicnU 
^'  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  in  carrying  out  this  war 
to  complete  triumph.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  on  tlie  supposition  of 
competent  skill,  in  the  rusing  and  diabursement  of  such  inmensa 
sams  of  money.  And,  bo  far  as  we  are  informed  and  are  oom- 
petent  to  judge,  ^ere  ia  much  reason  to  ascribe  the  highest  ca- 
pacity to  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Undoubtedly, 
also,  it  is  on  the  further  suppoBition  that  this  vast  fund  is  neither 
stolen,  nor  perverted,  nor  used  wastefully  and  fraudulently ;  but 
tbat  it  ia  Blullfully,  foithfully,  and  economically  ^plied  to  its  right 
nse,  by  the  agents  of  the  Qovemment,  through  whose  hands  it 
passes.  To  this  end,  it  is  probable,  further  legislation  by  Con- 
gress is  needed —  as  well  as  a  sleepless  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
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the  public  —  and  the  condign  puniBhiaeat,  without  respect  to  per- 
sons, of  fill  official  cormption. 

There  are  some  other  topics  of  mneh  intereat,  touching  which  we 
had  designed  to  sa;  something  —  as,  for  example,  Hie  question  of 
paper  cnrrency,  whether  famished  by  the  Oovemment  or  the 
Bulks,  in  its  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  precioua  metals  and 
the  possible  drain  of  them  from  the  ooontr;  —  and  the  bearing  of 
the  actaal  management  of  the  pnblie  finanoes  upon  these  qnestioaB, 
and  upon  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  b;  means  of  the  sab- 
stitntion  of  cash  payments,  instead  of  credits,  both  in  pubUc  and 
priTate  transactions.  But  great  as  the  bearing  of  these  topics 
is,  npoa  the  general  questions  we  are  discussing,  the  topics  them- 
selvee  are  too  moch  beside  the  common  knowledge  of  mankind,  to 
be  very  dearly  stated  in  the  remaining  spaoe  allotted  to  this  portion 
of  this  paper.  We  content  ourselves,  dierefore,  with  saying  tiiat, 
IB  our  opinion,  an  incompetent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  it 
completely  in  his  power  to  have  plaeed  the  public  finances  in  a 
condition  out  of  which  immediate  and  ruinous  discredit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  spmng  — and,  as  a  consequence,  tJte  gen- 
eral circulation  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  precious  metals,  a  ruinous  fall  in  ^e  value  of  prop- 
erty, the  impossibility  of  active  ti'ade,  and  the  gradual  impov- 
erishment of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  Instead  of 
calamities  so  untimely  and  dreadful,  it  seems  to  us  perfectly  clear 
that  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Chase  has  had  a  most  powerful  ia- 
flnence  in  maintaining  ^e  public  credit  at  a  very  high  point;  ia 
opening  to  the  Gkivemment,  as  a  favored  borrower,  tite  whole 
unfixed  wealth  of  the  nation ;  and  in  aiding,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, the  rapid  development  of  that  prosperity  which  the  Indus' 
trial  condition  of  the  country  exhibits  in  all  the  loyal  States, 
There  are,  no  donbt,  other  causes  —  some  of  them  greater  than 
was  foreseen  by  most  persons,  others  whii^  were  not  foreseen 
by  any  one  — to  which  we  must  attribute  the  chief  influence  in 
producing  the  universal  industrial  activity,  and  the  substantial 
industrial  prosperity,  which  the  loyal  States  enjoy ;  instead  of 
the  starvation  to  which  the  mad  conspirators  of  the  South  ex- 
pected to  reduce  those  States.  It  is  a  great  lesson  —  this  un- 
ea^tected  working  of  tbis  civil  war  npon  the  industrial  conditioa 
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of  the  two  ractioM  of  the  Union.  We  wonld  willingly  eit«  into 
Bome  exposition  of  the  causes,  which  Iut7e  warded  off  bo  many 
heavy  calamities  fi'oin  one  section,  and  hnrled  them  with  such 
crnehing  force  upon  the  other.  Bat  we  content  oorselTes,  as  in 
eOTdral  prerions  instances,  with  anggesting  the  great  fact  to  the 
reader,  and  nrging  him  to  verify  it  for  himself.  Its  bearing  is 
most  decisive  on  ^  conrse  and  end  of  this  wat.  A&d  its  just 
exposition  throws  great  light  on  the  tme  interests  of  the  whole 
conntry,  and  on  the  real  sonrces  of  its  power. 

nie  Bit«nia1  Tt«UUoDB  of  the  Conotr;,  M>iuitteT«d  witli  refSemiM  to  th«  Vftr. 

rV.  The  seceaeionists  would  have  mankind  believe,  tl^t  their 
oondact  is  prompted  by  the  most  elevated  principles,  and  directed 
by  the  noblest  instincts.  In  illnatration  of  these  pretensioDS, 
those  who  were  in  the  highest  civil  stations,  plundered  the  (3ot- 
eniment  under  which  they  were  Senators,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  Cabinet  officers :  those  who  were  in  the  naval  and  militazy 
service,  betrayed  the  flag  of  their  country,  and  delivered  up,  not 
only  strong  places,  but  the  troops  confided  to  them :  those  who 
had  the  opportunity,  robbed  the  Government  of  money:  tiiose 
who  were  on  foreign  diplomatic  service,  used  their  posiUoBs  to  Hib 
greatest  posaibla  injury  of  the  nation:  and  if  there  were  any  ex- 
ceptions of  bonor&ble  condnot  amongst  them  (we  do  know  of 
a  single  one)  they  occurred  amongst  those  of  subordinate  rank, 
and  have  been  concealed  by  their  comrades,  as  marks  of  weak- 
ness. All  these  degrading  evidences  of  the  total  demoraUzation 
of  the  party,  occurred  in  that  atage  of  the  conspiracy,  immedi- 
ately preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  open  hostilities  by 
them.  At  first,  they  seemed  to  have  supposed  that  the  nation 
would  make  no  serions  attempt  to  rqdace  them  by  force,  and  that 
a  great  people,  betrayed  and  sold,  would  accept  the  ignominious 
fate  prepared  for  it.  When  they  awoke  from  this  stupid  dreaai, 
their  first  resort  was,  very  naturally,  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
quality  of  their  heroism;  and  their  waU  of  "No  co«rewn"  re- 
Boonded  through  the  land —  echoed  back  by  the  concwted  ciy  of 
their  secret  allies  in  the  loyal  States,  ''Peace,  on  any  Urmt,  with 
our  brethren,"  Their  next  resort,  just  as  naturally,  waa  a  mani- 
festation of  the  reality  of  their  boasted  confidence  in  tbetdwlvea. 
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in  their  resources,  and  in  their  came.  Tliis,  alao,  the;  exhibited 
in  a  manner  perfectly  characteristie.  Emiasariefl  were  despatched 
to  all  foreign  nations,  embracing  even  the  dtatracted  Govern- 
ments south  of  ua,  and  not  forgetting  eren  our  ^diao  tribes,  or 
the  Mormon  kingdom.  Ereryvhere,  under,  the  son,  vhere  the  least 
help  seemed  attainable,  by  vhatever  means  they  supposed  might 
be  effectasl,  they  eagerly  sooght  it  Sometimes  by  menaces, 
sometimes  by  solicitations,  sometimes  seeking  alliance,  sometimes 
protection,  sometimes  offering  everything,  sometimes  begging  for 
.anything  —  even  for  a  King,  if  they  could  get  nothing  better. 
But  always,  and  everywhere,  help  was  what  they  wanted !  Help, 
against  their  own  country,  which  they  had  betrayed.  Oh !  patii- 
ots!  Help,  against  their  own  people,  whom  they  professed  to 
have  terrified,  and  to  be  able  to  subdue.  Oh !  heroes  !  A  more 
Bbamefiil  record  does  not  disfigure  the  history  of  sedition. 

The  United  States  have  had  three  foreign  wars,  in  eighty-mx 
years ;  two  with  Grreat  Britain,  one  with  Mexico ;  the  whole  three 
occupying  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  their  national  existence. 
Peace  is  emphatically  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  nation ;  for ' 
peace  offers  to  it  conquests,  well  understood  by  it,  far  greater 
than  any  nation  ever  obtained  by  war.  To  treat  all  nations  as 
friends,  to  treat  them  all  alike,  to  have  alliances  with  none,  to 
have  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  all,  to  demand  nothing 
that  is  not  just  and  eqnal,  to  Submit  to  notliiog  that  is  wrong : 
Uiis  is  the  simple,  wise,  and  upright  foreign  policy  of  this  great 
country.  Seated,  so  to  speak,  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  world, 
as  the  world's  civilization  stood  at  the  birth  of  this  great  nation, 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  understood  and  accepted  the  peculiar 
lot  which  God  had  assigned  to  their  country ;  and  their  descend- 
ants, to  the  fourth  and  fiflh  generation,  had  steadily  developed 
the  noble  and  fruitful  policy  of  their  ancestors,  beholding  con- 
tinually the  increasing  power  and  glory,  in  the  fruition  of  which, 
in  our  day,  they  constituted  one  of  the  chief  empires  of  Jhe  world. 
Whatever  else  the  nation  may  have  learned,  or  left  nnleamed,  in 
a  career  so  astonishing ;  it  has  learned  at  least  that  the  career 
itself  is  not  yet  accomplished,  and  that  it  must  not  be  cut  short. 
It  must  not  be ;  for  we  dare  not  allow  it,  as  we  would  answer  to 
Ood,  to  the  human  race,  to  the  shades  of  our  aneestors,  and  to 
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the  reproaohes  of  onr  posterity.  The  yetj  idea  of  forcing  us, 
by  meuis  of  foreign  interrentioii,  besides  the  indignfttion  it  be- 
gets, shows  OB  hoT  iDdiflpeosftble  it  is  to  our  independence  u  ft 
nation,  that  we  mnst  preserre  the  pover  by  vhich  to  defy  all  sach 
atoocions  attempts.  The  true  interpretation  for  a  wise  nation  to 
pat  on  such  a  menace,  is  that  it  already  behoores  it  to  become 
more  powerful.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  chief  nations  of 
the  earth,  inrincibte  strength  is  the  first  condition  of  national  in- 
dependence. And  we,  who  are  oat  of  the  European  commanity 
of  States,  and  ont  of  the  scope  of  their  fixed  ideas  of  European 
balance  of  power,  which  has,  for  so  long  a  period^  regulated  that 
continent ;  are,  beyond  all  other  nations,  pressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  augmenting,  instead  of  diminishing  our  power,  if  we  would 
preserve  oar  freedom.  Two  nations  of  moderate  force  made  ont 
of  ours  —  and  the  continent  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  powerful  En- 
'  ropean  combination :  and  this  is  the  idea  of  freedom  and  glory, 
that  characterises  the  Confederate  Government.  One  mighty  na- 
tion —  and  the  United  States  may  defy  all  Europe  combined ;  and 
this  is  the  American  idea  of  American  independence.  Let  the 
foot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  final,  that  any  foreign  attempt  to 
support  the  secession  rebellion,  is  not  merely  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  —  bat  to  war  against  the  future  independence 
of  the  United  States.  And  let  the  Federal  Government  clearly 
understand,  that  this  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  American 
people.  And  let  all  foreign  Governments  be  made  fully  aware 
that  tiiis  is  the  sense  in  which  such  an  attempt  will  be  taken. 

We  do  not  oarseives  believe  that  any  foreign  Government  will 
interfere  in  oar  unhappy  civil  war.  The  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  nations,  is  not  only  the  settled 
international  law  of  Europe ;  but  it  has  been  of  late  thoroughly 
and  generally  enforced,  and  its  present  breach  would  completely 
tear  in  pieces  the  web  of  diplomacy  that  involves  the  European 
system  of  peace.  Kor  do  we  see  what  any  European  nation 
could  gain  ny  assailing  us,  comparable  to  the  risk  it  would  ran. 
They  certainly  would  get  but  little  eotlon  by  it,  if  that  is  what 
they  seek  —  for  some  years  to  come,  if  ever.  Cotton  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  plow  and  the  hoe  —  not  of  the  sword  and  the  gun ; 
and  commerce  means  peace,  not  war.    We  do  see,  moreover,  how 
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vay  serioas  injury  to  the  United  States,  might  fataDy  affect  ooe 
and  another  European  aation ;  and  we  can  hardl;  imagine  the 
orerthrow  of  our  national  power  to  be  attempted  by  any  Enro- 
pean  combination,  nnder  existing  eircumBtances,  without  proda- 
tung  a  general  European  war — if  not  immense  Gnropean  rcToln- 
tions.  France,  it  is  clear,  has  the  highest  interest  in  preventing 
the  destruction  of  the  only  maritime  power  in  the  world,  besides 
herself,  that  can  even  keep  in  check  the  dominion  of  England 
over  the  sea;  a  dominion  which,  for  seventy  years,  France  has 
been  diligently  preparing  to  dispute.  England,  whatever  may 
be  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  certain  classes,  is  still  more  thor> 
ougUy  restTMned.  For  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  probablo  loss  of 
her  American  possessions,  nothing  of  the  ruin  of  her  commerce 
throughout  the  world — her  fierce  popnlation,  educated  for  a  whole 
generation  to  a  fanatical  hatred  of  slavery,  and  having  hardly 
finished  paying  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  extinguish  it  in 
their  own  cotton  and  sugar  colonies ;  would  be  slow  to  indulge  ia 
the  spending  of  two  or  three  thousand  millions  more,  in  a  war 
which  they  would  understand  to  be  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
very  cotton  and  sugar  slavery  in  foreign  States,  which  they  have 
BO  lately  bought  out,  at  home.  They  are  a  people,  besides,  that 
when  driven  to  extremity,  have  small  faith  in  royal  dynasties  — 
and  have,  before  now,  despatched  kings  in  the  closet,  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, and  upon  the  scaffold.  Spain  is  hardly  worth  speaking 
about  in  this  connection,  except  as  the  owner  of  some  desirable 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  mare  noilrum  (our  sea)  as  the 
Romans  proudly  called  the  Mediterranean.  And  these  are  the 
chief  maritime  powers  of  Europe  —  certainly  the  only  ones  we 
need  take  into  this  account.  We  will  add  nothing  concerning 
the  &iendly  dispositions  of  all  other  European  Governments ; 
nothing  concerning  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  before  which 
even  Governments  must  how ;  nothing  concerning  the  traditional 
and  vehement  sympathy  of  those  masses  of  European  population 
who  make  revolutions,  whose  hearts  are  with  the  United  States 
even  against  their  own  sovereigns,  and  so  many  thousands  of 
whose  near  kindred  and  friends  are  to-day  amongst  the  best  of- 
ficers and  most  effective  troops  in  our  armies.  Enough,  it  seems 
to  OS,  has  been  said  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  toward 
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those  considerations,  vhiclt  oaght  to  satisfj  the  pnblic  mincl  on 
this  particnlar  topic.  With  ordinary  prudeoce,  courage,  and  fair 
dealing,  on  the  part  of  our  GoTemment,  with  foreign  States,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  there  is  any  ordinarj  possibility  of  a 
eerions  rupture  with  any  of  them,  growing  out  of  this  war. 

If,  however,  contrary  to  our  judgment  of  the  facts,  war  should 
be  forced  upon  us  by  any  foreign  nation  —  or  should  occur  from 
any  untoward  accident;  there  ie  no  reason  to  doubt  onr  ability 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  the  South,  and  maintain  the  TTnion, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  aid  the  greatest  foreign  nation  could 
give  to  the  rebels.  We  will  not  now  discuss  the  subject,  in  that 
aspect.  Such  a  war  as  we  have  said,  will,  probably,  not  occur 
in  onr  day.  If  it  ever  does  occur,  either  it  will  wholly  fail  in 
its  avowed  object  —  or  its  effects  will  be  far  greater  and  more 
lasting,  than  they  who  bring  it  on  expect  or  intend,  t^et  man- 
kind, at  length,  receive  the  sublime  truth,  that  great  nations  do 
not  die;  that  great  peoples  do  not  perish.  Let  them  accept,  at 
last,  the  aatonishiug  fact  —  more  palpable  in  the  developments 
of  our  age,  than  ever  before  —  that  nationalities  once  established, 
are,  according  to  any  measure  of  time  known  to  history,  really 
immortal.  And  then  let  them  remember,  that  tliis  is,  in  traUi, 
a  great  nation,  and  that  the  nationality  shared  by  the  American 
people,  is  not  only  thoroughly  established,  but  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  powerful  that  ever  existed. 

It  seems  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  make  some  general  al- 
lusion  to  the  Naval  arm  of  the  public  service,  and  to  the  Kaval 
power  of  the  United  States.  Proper  in  some  part  of  this  paper; 
because  that  element  of  our  national  power,  must  be  considered 
decisive  of  the  contest  with  the  rebel  States,  even  if  they  were 
in  other  respects  as  strong  as  the  nation  itself.  Proper  in  this 
place  ;  becaase  it  is  the  sapremaoy  of  the  Navies  both  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  over  ours— that  exposes  us  to  the  degradation 
even  of  a  menace,  from  either  of  those  poweas  — and  that  begets 
the  wild  hope  in  the  Confederate  Government,  that  either  of  them 
will  interfere  in  this  war,  on  its  behalf.  If  the  Navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  boie  any  fair  comparison  with  that  of  either  of  the 
two  powers  that  rank  with  ns,  as  the  great  maritime  States  of 
the  world;  do  one  ever  would  have  heard  a  whisper  about  the 
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anu«d  intwreBtiob  bf  ^ther'  of  thtm,  in  onr  doraettie  trenUef . 
And  if,  at  the  oomisWMiemsnt  of  this  rebellion,  the  military  uuk 
line  of  the  United  States,  eren  saeh  as  it  then  iras,  had  been 
promptly  and  ahillfally  used,  the  reToIt  ooold  hare  been  Buppreei- 
ed  at  the  tenth  part  —  perhaps  the  hnndreth  part  —  of  the  treasure 
and  the  blood  it  may  cost.  It  is,  unhappily,  tme  that  the  ooiv- 
fpirscy  against  the  OMntry  embraced  a  large  nsmber  of  the  offi.- 
eers  of  the  Nary,  as  well  aa  of  the  army;  and  that  the  ships 
and  Nary  Yards,  as  well  as  the  Forts  and  Begtmeats,  had  been 
carefully  disposed,  by  a  oormpt  admuiistration,  in  saoh  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  as  little  serrieeable  as  possible.  Bat,  besides 
this,  both  arms  of  the  senriee,  and  especially  the  Nary,  were  shame- 
folly  inadequate  to  the  safety,  the  power,  and  the  digni^  of  the 
nation;  and  both  arms,  but  especially  the  Navy,  oam«  atterlj 
diort,  at  first,  of  what  might  hare  been  justly  ezpeoted  of  Uiem. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  has  fully  oome,  to  retrioTe  errors 
which  hare  cost  us  so  much. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world 
hare  exerted  an  infiaence  orer  human  affairs,  altogeUier  dispro- 
portionate  to  their  relative  strength,  as  compared  with  other  na- 
tions. The  Fhoeuicians,  the  maritime  cities  of  Greece,  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Garthagenians,  the  Italian  Free  Cities 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  more  recently  Holland,  and,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  past.  Great  Britain :  everywhere,  in  all  ages,  the  same 
truths  are  palpable  —  commerce  is  the  parent  of  national  wealth — 
and  a  military  marine  is,  relatively  to  all  other  means  of  national 
power  and  security,  by  far  the  cheapest,  the  most  effective,  and 
the  least  dangerous  to  public  freedom.  The  United  States  are 
fitted,  in  every  way,  to  become  the  first  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  And  some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  terrible  lesson  we  are 
now  learning,  will  be  lost;  unless  onr  statesmen  of  the  present 
age,  and  of  fiiture  generations,  comprehend  more  clearly  than 
hitherto,  that  the  mieaion  set  before  the  American  people  cannot 
be  accomplished,  either  in  its  internal  completeness,  or  its  ex- 
ternal force,  except  by  means  of  a  military  marine  equal,  at  th^ 
very  least,  to  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

The  liberty  and  glory  of  the  Greeks  were  altogether  personal. 
The  freedom  and  power  of  the  Boman  Bepablic  were  altogether 
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pnblie.  ^e  great  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  is  the  tnnBcendent 
aaion  of  both.  It  belongs  to  the  Amerieui  people,  if  tliey  see 
fit,  to  give  aad  enjoy  this  Bablime  iUustration  of  faninui  grandeor. 
The  iDdispensftble  elements  of  Bncoess,  are,  intemally,  the  perfeot 
preservation  of  oar  political  system,  in  its  vhole  parity,  its  whole 
force,  and  its  whole  extent :  aod,  extsmaily,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation,  of  all  foreign  powers.  In  muntainiag 
the  former,  oar  immediate  necessi^  is — to  exttngoish,  at  whst- 
ever  cost,  Uiis  civil  war.  In  preswving  the  latter,  oar  immediate 
necessity  is  —  to  repel,  amicably  if  we  can,  with  arms  if  need  be, 
and  at  every  haiard,  all  foreign  interference  lA  support  of  this 
rebellion.  We  are  able,  if  Qoi  requires  it  at  our  hands,  to  do 
both,  by  His  help.  .  Our  star  is  set,  when  we  fail  of  doing  either. 
With  nations,  there  is  a  great  choice  in  the  way  of  dissolntion  — 
the  choice  between  the  contempt,  aad  dte  veneration,  of  the  hu- 
man raoe. 
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Aet.  IY.~- Identity  of  the  (^uriA. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  has  never  been  but  one  way  by 
vhich  mankind  could  be  saved.  The  outward  adminiatration  of 
the  Church  has  been  changed,  bo  aa  to  adapt  itself  to  the  p«cn- 
liar  exigencies  of  the  times ;  bnt  the  absolute  conditions  of  sal- 
valion  have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  aame.  "  There  is  no 
other  name  given  nnder  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved;  nei- 
ther is  there  salvation  in  any  other."  To  this  tnttb  "gave  all 
the  prophets  witness."  Abel,  Abraham  and  Paul,  the  prototypes 
of  the  several  administrations  which  began  in  their  day,  were 
each  alike  saved  by  grace,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  said  that  the  atonement  was  made  for  the  world ;  but 
with  greater  propriety  may  it  be  sud,  that  the  world  was  made 
fbr  the  atonement.  "All  things  were  created  by  him,  (Christ) 
and  for  him ;  —  [they  were  created  for  him  aa  Christ,  the  Met~ 
siah,'] — all  things  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domioioni,  or  prin- 
cipalities, or  powers,"  (Col.  i:  16.) 

The  more  perfect  exhibition  of  himself,  in  the  wonderful  work 
of  Redemp^on,  was  the  great  central  idea  in  the  mind  of  God 
from  the  beginning — ere  he  brought  forth  any  of  the  works  of 
his  bands,  and  laid  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  and 
bent  his  sky  over  our  earth.  Christ  was  to  him  *'  a'  Lamb  slain 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world."  And  in  order  to  execute 
the  work  of  redemption,  he  chose  out  this  revolted  province,  and 
here  erected  his  Chnrch,  composed  of  those  who  were  the  actual 
and  living  monuments  of  this  stnpendona  scheme  of  love  and 
mercy.  And  hence  it  is  only  in,  and  ibxorxgh,  or  by  means  of, 
the  Clmrch  that  this  "  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  seen." 

"  And  having  made  knova  unto  us  the  mystery  of  bis  will,  accord- 
ing to  his  good  pleasure,  whicb  lie  hath  purposed  in  himself:  that  in 
the  dispeosadoQ  of  the  fullness  of  times,  be  might  gather  together  !n 
one,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on 
earth,  even  In  him.  . . .  And  to  make  all  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of 
the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in 
Ood,  wbo  created  all  things  by  Jesos  Christ."    [The  Apostle  then 
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proceeds  to  show  vh&t  wu  God's  intentioii  in  so  doing:] — "To  the 
intent  that  now  unto  principalities  aad  powers,  in  beavenlj  pUoOM 
might  be  known,  hj  [means  of]  the  Church,  the  muiifold  wisdom  of 
Ood.  And  this  was  «11  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he 
purposed  in  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord."    (Ep.  i :  9, 10 ;  iii :  9-12.) 

Thd  very  important  question  which  we  wish  at  present  to  con- 
sider is  — When  did  God  first  inatitute  his  great  Ghnrch  arrange 
ment  for  the  solTation  of  men?  Was  it  not  until  the  da/  of 
FenteCDBt?  We  read  of  holy  men — maltitades  of  whom  were 
taken  to  heaven !  (  Heb.  ». )  How  were  they  saved  ?  Has  the 
plan  of  salTatioQ  been  altered  since  their  day  ?  Is  Christianity 
another  and  a  new  religion  ?  Has  it  changed  the  great  fonda- 
mental  principles  of  the  divine  government  ?  Is  not  the  natnre 
of  God,  and  onr  relations  to  him,  the  same  in  all  generations  7 
Did  Paul  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  which  had  been 
preached  before  to  Abraham  ?  (Gtd.  iii :  8. )  Have  not  the  con- 
ditions  and  requirements,  promises  and  rewards  of  the  Gospel 
been  always  the  same  T  The  tuemx  of  religion  must  always  re- 
main unchanged ;  the  forma  of  it  may  be  altered,  without  aSeot- 
ing  its  natnre  or  essence. 

But  was  there  an  orj^nized  church  in  existence  before  the  day 
of  Pentecost?  This  is,  by  some,  strenuously  denied.  Did  Abra- 
ham, and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Christ,  live  and  die  withoat 
bsing  connected  with  God's  visible  Church?  Moses  was  in -the 
Church  which  was  in  the  wilderness.  (Acts  vii:  S8.)  The  Is- 
raelites were  baptised  onto  Moses  in  the  dood  and  in  the  sea. 
(1  Cor.  z:  2.)  "To  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  ths 
f«rvice  of  God,  and  the  promises."  ( Rom.  ix :  4. )  In  the  gloom- 
iest period  of  their  history  God  said,  "I  have  reserved  to  myself 
seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  their  knee  onto  the 
image  of  Baal."     (  Rom.  n :  4. ) 

When  Christ  came,  he  found  the  temple  standing,  and  the  whole 
land  of  Judah  full  of  churches,  or  synagogues,  where  the  Law 
was  read  and  expounded  every  Sabbath  day,  "  and  the  service 
of  God  "  was  mingled  with  prayer  and  praise.  They  had  their 
priests,  and  elders,  scribes,  rulers,  deacons  and  prophets. 

If  w^e  go  back  to  the  days  of  MaUchi,  the  last  of  these  proph- 
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eta,  m  bear  him  saying,  '^Then  the;  tb&t  feared  tlie  Iioid  spais 
often  one  to  another,  and  &e  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it :  ud 
a  book  of  remembraoca  was  written  before  him  for  them  tiai 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  npon  Iiis  name.  And  they 
shall  he  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make 
up  my  jewels."  Mai.  iii :  16,  17.  Jeremiah  compares  tbe 
Chnrdb  to  a  "green  olive  tree."  Jer.  xi:  16.  David  talks  mu<^ 
like  a  modem  Christian  about  "  going  up  to  the  house  of  God." 

What  is  the  Old  Testament  but  a  history  of  God's  Ghurob? 
What  was  tbe  use  of  all  those  altars,  tabernacles,  temples,  syn- 
agogues,  sacrifices,  ablutions,  rites  and  ceremonies  ?  Why  wag 
one  whole  tribe  set  apart  for  the  especial  purpose  of  offering  up 
sacrifices,  and  the  performance  of  other  various  religions  duties, 
if  there  was  no  Church  in  that  day?  Were  these  only  "national 
rites,  and  national  privileges  ?  "  Christ  labored,  through  his  whole 
ministry,  to  explain  the  spiritutJ  import  of  ^ose  oeremoniea.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Church  of  his  day  "  the  kingdom  of. 
God."  He  threatened  to  take  it  away  &om  the  Jews  and  girs 
it  to  the  Gentiles.  Mat.  xxi :  4S.  He  t«ld  them  that  public 
cans  and  harlots  were  going  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  them. 
Mat.  xxi :  31.  Kow  it  will  be  remembered  that  "  Christ  was 
a  miniiier  of  tfu  dreunuimon  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the 
promises  made  unto  the  fathers."  Bom.  xt  :  8.  We  consider 
the  question  as  settled,  that  there  was  at  least  a  church  in  exis- 
tence before  the  day  of  Fenteoost. 

Now  we  propose  to  show  that  the  Christian  Church  is  no  neir 
church,  and  the  GhristiaD  religion  is  no  new  religion,  but  only  $, 
continuation  of  this  same  Church,  under  a  different  form  of  ad^ 
ministration.  Its  outward  rites  may  be  changed,  especially  when 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such  an  alteration,  without  de- 
stroying its  whole  nature — unless  the  very  essence  of  a  church 
resides  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  rites  of  the  former  dis- 
pensation pointed  forward  to  a  Saviour  to  come,  while  those  of 
the  latter  point  backward  to  a  Saviour  tbat  hath  already  come, 
as  the  finger  board  shows  the  traveler  the  direotion-of  the  village 
to  irbiofa  be  is  going,  but  after  he  has  passed  it,  the  hand  points 
in  the  opposite  direction^ 

So  it  was  neoessary  that  tlte  ugns  of  religion  Aonld  be  chang- 
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«d  —  her  rita^  limplified,  and  altered  to  adspt  itself  to  the  new 
order  of  things  —  the  pftsiover  for  the  enchariat  — the  priest  for 
the  preacher  —  the  s^agogae  for  the  church  —  the  altar  for  the 
polpit  —  circamcieiou  for  baptism  —  the  sabbath  for  the  Lord's 
dsj.  Bat  these  do  not  affect  the  great  fandamental  principles 
of  the  Church.  You  may  change  the  seals  affixed  to  a  charter; 
but  that  Great  Magna  Charta  which  Crod  gave  to  his  Church  from 
the  beginning  can  never  be  annulled.  Gal.  tii:  15.  Any  go7- 
emment,  as  oar  own,  may  see  fit  frequently  to  change  rulers, 
and  its  regulations ;  but  so  long  as  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution  are  preserved,  the  government  remains  the 
same. 

In  Eph.  ii,  the  Apostle  Fanl  compares  the  Jewish  Church  to  a 
" oommonwe^th ; "  The  Qentiles  "being  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  prom- 
ise;  but  now,  in  Christ  Jesus, they  are  no  more 

vtrangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-cttiEens  with  the  stunts,  and 
of  the  household  of  God;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
oomer-stone ;  in  whom  »11  the  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  unto  »  holy  temple  unto  the  Lord."  Here  we  see  that 
Jews  and  Gentiles  —  prophets  and  apostles  —  are  "all  boilded 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  ibe  Spirit."  The 
Christian  church  was  not  a  new  building  —  for  its  foundations 
were  laid  by  apostles  and  propheta.  The  old  Church  was  not  de- 
troyed  —  only  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  removed  —  ^at 
it  might  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  the  Gentiles  as  fellow-hein 
to  the  covenants  of  promise. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (chap,  xi, )  this  same  apostle 
compares  the  Church  to  an  olive  tree.  This  comparison  is  bor- 
rowed from  Jer.  zi :  16.  The  old  tree,  with  its  root,  trunk,  and 
"some  of  its  branches"  still  remuned;  part  of  them  were  bro- 
ken off  in  nnbellef.  The  Jews,  many  of  them,  had  rejected  tiieir 
Messiah.  "  He  oame  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not." 
They  crucified  him,  and  said,  "  let  his  blood  be  npon  us,  and  our 
children."  But  the  election  stood,  as  natural  branches,  on  their 
own  olive  tree.  The  Gentiles  are  compared  to  the  wild  olive 
tree ;  not  that  thej  were  worse  by  nature  than  the  Jews,  for  in 
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&u  respect  tbe  apostle  luul  ahova  there  "  tm  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Jew  and  die  Greek."  Thrae  were  grafted  among  ther 
natural  branches  npon  the  good  olive  tree.  According  to  nature 
we  graft  the  good  limb  on  the  bad  stock,  and  the  fhiit  partakes, 
not  of  the  root  or  stoek,  but  of  the  graft.  Bat  this  waa  eonlraty 
to  natUTe,  The  Qentile  graft  partook  of  the  root  and  fatnesB  of 
l^e  good  olive  tree :  "  thon  beareat  not  the  root,  bttt  the  root 
beareth  thee."  The  Gentiles  were  grafted  in  open  the  ver;  limbs 
iJiat  were  broken  off. 

Does  Fanl  mean  hj  the  good  olive  tree  the  politico^eccleBias- 
tioal  state  of  the  Jews  1  Bnt  were  the  Gentiles  grafted  into  that  ? 
Were  not  the  Jews  broken  off  from  it  by  itniel^f,  and  the  Gen- 
tiles grafted  into  it  bj/fmtht  Bat  was  faith  the  abfiolnte  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
blessings  of  die  civil  polity  of  the  Jews  ? 

Bnt,  the  Jew  is  to  be  grafted  back  again  into  bis  own  oliva 
tree  —  when  "  they  shall  be  brought  back  with  the  fnllness  of  the 
Gentiles;"  "when  ten  men,  out  of  all  nations,  even  shall  take 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with 
you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  yon.  Zach.  viii:  23. 
JesuB  compared  the  Church  of  his  day  to  a  eheepfold.  John  ■ 
z.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  oircnm- 
cision,  and  according  to  the  theory  of  Aoti-pedobaptists,  the 
CHiristian  Church  was  not  organized  until  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
"I  am,"  said  he,  "the  tme  shepherd" — the  only  door  to  the  sheep. 
"And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  these  most 
I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd." 

It  is  a  groundless  assumption  to  maintain  that  Christ  commis- 
sioned his  disciples  to  organize  a  new  church  after  his  decease. 
Their  commission  was  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel,  to  evangel- 
iie  the  nations  by  baptising  and  teaching  them.  The  Christian 
chnreh  doobtless  existed  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  "In  those 
(Uys  Peter  stood  np  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  said,  (the 
number  of  the  names  together  were  about  a  hundred  asd  twen- 
ty, )  Men  and  brethren,"  As  a  church  they  made  choice  of  an 
apostle  in  the  place  of  Judas.  Acta  i :  15-26.  "  When  the  day 
of  Pentecost  was  fUUy  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in 
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one  place."  They  were  bsptited  with  the  Holy  Ghoat  and  fire. 
Those  converted  on  that  day  were  added  to  them.  "  Then  they  ftat 
gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized;  and  the  same  day  there 
were  added  (o  them  about  three  thonaand  sonls."  Acts  ii :  14. 
Here  we  have  a  church  prior  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Keitfaer 
the  apostles,  nor  these  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  had  ever 
received  Christian  bapdsm.  The  three  thousand  were  added  to 
a  church  already  in  existence,  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  That 
church  and  the  Christian  church  are  one  and  the  same  Church, 
jilthough  the  one  initiated  by  circumcision  and  the  other  by  Chrig- 
tian  baptism.  The  new  branches  were  grafted  upon  the  old  stock, 
ahd  not  the  old  upon  the  new. 

The  Church  has  been  called  to  paaa  through  varions  dispensa- 
tions, yet  she  has  never  lost  her  identity,  changed  her  constita- 
tion,  or  forfeited  her  chartered  rites. 

In  the  beginning  God  claimed  the  whole  world  fbr  his  people. 
But  the  whole  race  rejected  him.  "God  looked  dovn  from  heav- 
ven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did 
understand,  and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside,"  Ac.  Ps. 
xiv:  2.  The  Lord  then  fell  back  upon  the  family  relation — a 
relation  which  ever  has,  does  now,  and  ever  will,  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  order  in  society,  in  government,  in  either  Ohorch  or 
State.  "  It  is  heaven's  appointed  means  of  filling  earth  with  right- 
eousneas,  and  heaven  with  earth's  redeemed  millions."  This  is 
called  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation.  Religion  was  confined  to  the 
family.  This  dispensation  served  to  unfold  the  primary  truths  of 
the  gospel.  It  set  forth  the  doctrine  concerning  the  hmng,  nd- 
ture,  and  rdaUon*  of  God  towards  us:  that  he  waa  God — a 
sovereign;  a  holy  God;  and  our  God  —  a  Father. 

But  other  great  truths  remained  to  be  developed  concerning 
the  Messiah.  To  this  end  the  Church  must  ho  organized,  and 
assume  a  visible  form.  But,  for  the  time  being,  and  for  special 
reasons  connected  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah,  it  must  bo 
confined  to  one  race,  instead  of  one  family.  Hence  the  gospel 
was  preached  unto  Abraham,  who  stood  at  the  head,  as  tJie  spir- 
itual father,  and  representative,  of  the  Church  —  the  father  of 
the  faithful.  This  was  the  MeMUmie  Ditpeniatien — Irbidi  dosed 
when  He  ascended  on  high. 
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Then  the  Chnroh  passed  oat  of  that  into  the  "  more  ^oriona 
minietntion  of  the  Spirit;"  ftnd  is  now  called  the  Christian 
Ohnrch.  Bat  it  is  not  any  more  the  Gharoh  of  Christ  now,  than 
it  WM  Trhen  the  Messiah  was  in  the  world,  its  inoamate  and  ris- 
ible Head.  All  along  Ood  haa  been  enlar^ng  his  tent,  so  that, 
as  at  the  beginning,  he  may  inclade  within  its  folds  "  all  nations." 
Sorely  this  does  neither  destroy  the  nature  nor  identity  of  the 
Ohnrch.  That  ihe  shoold  change,  or  shed  off  entirely,  certain 
rites  peculiar  to  a  former  dlBpensation,  that  she  might  more  hap- 
pily adjust  herself  to  the  new  order  of  Uiings  under  the  New 
Testament  economy,  is  just  what  we  onght  to  expect. 

In  order  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Church  under  die  Old 
and  New  Testament  dispensations,  we  propose  to  enquire  —  What . 
are  the  eatential  demtntt  of  the  Okriattan  Ohureh  J  The  following 
embrace  all  the  eBsential  particulars  of  that  Church  : 

1.  Crod  ia  the  Founder  of  it. 

2.  It  must  be  a  permanent  covenant. 

5.  Its  parties  —  God  and  believers,  of  all  nations. 
4.  Its  provisions  —  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 

6.  Condition  of  salvation — faith,  a  righteoasness. 

6.  Its  requirement  —  holiness. 

7.  Its  promise  —  eternal  life. 

These  are  eueiUial  to  the  Christian  Church.  And  if  all  these 
elements  do  not  enter  into  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  the  identity 
is  destroyed.     If  they  do  we  shall  consider  our  point  maintained. 

The  external  rites  of  the  Church  we  do  not  regard  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it.  The  Church  is  not  confined  to  a  frame  work  of 
ceremony.  It  is  essentially  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  does  not 
reside  in  forms  —  "in  meats  and  drinks;"  and  even  since  the 
day  of  Pentecost  she  has,  in  oil  her  denominations,  varied  her 
outward  forms,  but  this  does  not  destroy  her  essence.  Just  as  a 
government  may  change  its  mode  of  administration,  and  yet  pre- 
serve its  constitution  —  or  an  individual  his  costume,  and  yet  pre- 
serve hia  identity  —  so  may  the  Church.  If  this  be  impossible, 
then  the  Christian  Church  is  never  the  same  for  any  two  cento'- 
ries  together.  Not  distinguishing  between  what  is  eaeentiat,  and 
what  is  not,  has  been  the  fhiitful  source  of  much  unprofitable 
dimtuuon  concerning  the  Cbarch. 
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*1.  God  ie  th«  Founder  of  the  Old  Teatu!i«iit  Chnich,  or 
Abrahamic  coTeoant — Gen.  zi,  xv,  zrii. 

2.  It  is  a  permanent  covenant.  "  I  will  establish  m;  coTenant 
between  me,  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  gener- 
ations, for  an  everlafiting  covenant"  Gen.  zvii :  7.  "  This  cov- 
enant was  not  confined  to  Abraham,  for  it  extends  to  his  seed ; 
nor  only  to  the  Patriarch's  children,  for  it  extends  to  his  seed  in 
their  generations  ;  nor  to  an;  limited  nomber  of  generations,  for 
it  is  established  with  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  their  geaetttiooa 
for  an  everlasting  covenant." 

This  covenant  was  renewed  to  Isaac  and  his  seed,  and  to  Jacob ; 
and  repeated,  nine  hundred  years  afterwards,  tc  David.  "Be 
ye  always  mindful  of  hie  covenant,  the  word  which  be  commanded 
to  a  thonsand  generations ;  even  of  the  covenant  which  he  made 
with  Abraham,  and  of  his  oath  unto  Isaac ;  and  hath  confirmed  the 
same  to  Jacob  for  a  law,  and  to  Israel  for  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant." 1  Ghr.  xvi:  1&-17;  Fs.  Ixxxix:  S-6;  Isa.  xziv:  5,  Iv: 
8,  Ixi:  8;  Jer.  xxzii:  40;  Ez.  xvi:  60;  Mai.  ii:  10. 

Abraham  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Church.  It  is  not 
said  of  any  other  of  the  Patriarchs  that  he  is  the  "  father  of  die 
iaithful,"  or  that  Christ  took  on  him  any  but  Abraham's  seed. 
Heb.  ii :  16.  God  made  no  such  covenant  with  any  other.  It 
was  only  renewed  to  Isaac,  ke.  Hence,  all  the  families  and  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.  And  this 
covenant  cannot  pass  away  until  its  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

I  know  it  is  objected  that  the  term  everlasting  is  to  he  ander- 
stood  in  a  limited  sense  —  as  coexisting,  and  co-terminating  with 
the  Levitical  dispensation.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  was  made  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
MoBuc  covenant.  Paul  argues  that  tho  law  cannot  destroy  the 
promise;  "that  the  covenant  that  was  coofinned  before  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  law,  which  was  430  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that 
it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect."    Gal.  iit:  17. 

The  Sinaitic  covenant  became  a  part  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, or  was  added  to  it;  and  henoe  could  disannul  or  destroy  it 
"Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law!  It  was  added  because  of 
transgressions,  till  the  seed  [of  the  Abrahamic  covenant]  should 
•  Sw  PrMb/Wrian  Qnartwlj  B«Ti«w,  p.  MO. 
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come,  to  wbom  the  promise  ««a  made ; . . . .  For  if  tlie  inhniit- 
uiea  be  of  the  law,  [i.  e.  of  Sinaitii]  covenant,]  it  is  no  more  of 
promiee,  bat  God  gave  it  te  Abrabun  by  promise.  Gal.  iii :  19, 18. 

God  never  gave  two  covenants,  or  constitations,  to  his  Cbarch. 
True,  what  is  called  the  covenant  of  works  was  given  to  Adam 
before  die  fall  —  contemplating  him  as  a  righteona  being,  and 
making  no  provisions  for  his  recover;  from  an  estate  of  sin  and 
misery.  lluB  covenant  is  etill  binding  on  hia  race,  ae  a  mle 
of  doty — bvt  no  longer  as  a  condition  of  life.  In  this  seiae 
"ve  are  not  under  the  law." 

Bat  tbere  never  has  been,  or  can  be,  bat  odc  covenant  of  sal- 
vation given  to  a  fallen  race,  and  that  is  the  Christian  covenant — 
which  was  the  covenant  intimated  to  Adam,  bat  formally  es- 
tablished with  Abraham ;  for  *'  it  was  confirmed  of  God  in  C^ri^ 
with  Abraham.  And  the  law,  or  Mosaic  covenant,  came  in,  not 
as  a  Bubstitnte  hot  only  a  temporary  addition  —  a  shadow  of 
good  things  —  "unitl  the  promised  Seed  should  come."  It  tbo 
addition  of  that  covenant  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  ooold 
not  make  it  of  none  effect,  the  "  taking  of  it  away  "  could  not. 
The  addition  of  a  scaffold  to  a  building  does  not  destroy  the 
bnilding,  but  only  facilitates  ita  erection ;  and  when  it  is  tfirown 
down  it  relieves  the  building  of  that  which  stood  in  the  way,  cal- 
culated to  mar  the  effect  produced  by  its  simple,  but  graad  and 
sublime  proportions. 

This  idea  the  Apostle  beautifully  illastrateB  and  enforces  io 
Gal.  iv:  22-^1: 

*>  As  it  is  writtoD :  Abraham  bad  two  BOOS,  tbe  one  by  a  bond-maid 
and  tbe  other  by  a  tno  woman.  Bnt  he  who  was  of  the  bond-woman 
was  bom  after  the  fle^  :  bat  he  of  the  free  woman  was  by  proiuse. 
Wbich  things  are  an  all^ory ;  for  these  ate  the  two  eovenaats,  the  one 
from  the  moont  Sinai  which  gendereth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar. 
For  this  Agar  is  mount  9inai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem 

which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children. Now  we, 

brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise Nevertheless, 

what  saith  the  Seriptore  ?  Cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  her  boo  ;  for 
the  son  of  the  bend-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free 
woman.  So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond-woman, 
bat  of  the  bee." 

TOL.L— m.  4.  9 
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Here  the  tvo  coren&nts,  the  Abrahamio,  And  the  Siiiiitic,  are 
brought  in  direct  eontrast  The  one  is  spirituKl,  and  permanent ; 
tiie  other  fleshly,  and  temporal.  All  true  beUerera  are  Sanh'a 
seed.  The  Agar,  or  bond>iromaa,  coyenant — i.  e.  the  covenaat 
of  Sinai,  with  Moeee  —  being  national,  oortioal,  fleshly,  tempora- 
Tj,  and  in  doe  time  fnlfiUed,  waa  cast  out ;  as  a  scaffolding, 
^own  down;  vhile  the  spiritaal  house,  tiie  true  temple,  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  or  Cihriatian  Churdt  is  left  standing.  Sarah, 
the  mother  of  all  believers,  (as  Abraham  is  ^leir  father,)  with 
Isaac,  (the  Christ  —  the  seed  of  Abraham,  hj  the  free  womaa^— 
"if  ye  be  in  Christ  then  are  ye  Abr^Lam's  seed " )  was  never  east 
oat,  and  never  will  be.  Isaac  —  with  whom  »U  tmeJielieTers  wre 
identified — can  never  be  disinherited.  Hence  it  is  a  permanent 
eovenant. 

Should  it  be  said  that  this  covenant  is  called  a  '^new  «>«»• 
naitt,"  we  reply :  that  this  has  respect  only  to  its  administratiwi 
and  developments.  It  was  new  to  the  Jews,  many  o(  them,  in 
itat  it  was  to  be  extended  "to  all  nations,"  "that  all  shonld 
know  him,"  etc  The  covenant  made  with  Moses  "waxed  old  uid 
▼aoi^ed  away ; "  not  becaoae  of  its  age,  bat  because  it  had  fol- 
fiUed  its  mission.  The  covenant  with  Abraham,  though  it  has  ex- 
isted ia  fact  from  the  fonndation  of  the  world,  and  in  form  was 
430  years  older  than  the  one  made  at  Sinai,  is  never  said  (o 
be  old.  Like  the  New  Song  in  heaven,  it  will  be  forever  new. 
Idke  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  diat  time  existing,  and  of  which 
Christ  said  "  every  man  presseth  into  it "  —  thoogk  as  to  its  foll- 
ness  and  power  it  is  yet  to  come  —  so  was  this  covenant  to  "  be 
Bet  np,"  according  to  Daniel ;  and  to  be  "  made  new,"  according 
to  Jeremiah ;  "  in  fwnr  and  great  gUry,"  according  to  PauL  To 
prove  that  this  is  beyond  all  doubt  &e  true  int^pretation,  the 
Apostle  aBsnres  us  it  was  not  a  covenant  to  be  made  with  a  twip 
dAttrcA ;  but  already  confined  to  ^e  old  chnrch — "  with  the  homu 
(ff  Itrael  anj  vnth  the  houte  of  Judah.  Heb.  viii :  8.  This  will 
appear  more  evident,  when  we  consider  — 

8.  The  pardes  —  God,  and  Abraham,  the  father,  head,  and  apii^ 
itoal  representative,  of  believers  —  not  of  the  Jews  only,  bat 
also  of  the  Gentiles.  If  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham 
for  the  Jews  only,  then  it  were  only  national,  fleshly,  and  t«m- 
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poral ;  and  our  analogy  fronld  ^1.  If  fflrcomciBion,  woicb  was  the 
ieal  of  that  corenant,  vu  a  "badge  of  nadonal  privildges  only," 
entitiing  those  irho  Tore  it  to  temporal  blessings  merely,  then 
the  parties  to  that  covenant  were  only  cireamcised  persons.  Bot, 
taMng  this  riew  of  Uie  matter,  how  is  it  that  thonsaads  of  those 
irho  complied  literally  with  the  conditions  of  that  coTenant  — 
(.  e.  were  circnmcised-^  never  were  pat  in  possessioa  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  to  which  this  rite  entitled  tbem  ?  The  foUacy  of  all 
this  consists  in  making  circnmcisioa  a  seal  of  a  national  eore- 
nant,  when  the  Apostle  tells  as  "  it  was  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  "  —  a  sign  of  regeneration  of  heart  and  life,  H  the 
reader  will  ^ke  his  Bible,  and  wherever  the  word  circmncimos 
occnra  snbstitate  the  definition,  ''badge  of  national  priTileges,"  in 
the  place  of  it,  he  will  be  at  once  convinced  that  the  definition 
is  false;  as,  for  instance,  "He  is  not  a  Jew  who  ia  one  ont- 
wardly,  neither  is  that"  a  badge  of  national  distinction  "whieh 
is  outward  in  the  flesK',"  &o.    Rom.  ii:  28. 

The  fact  is,  the  Apostie  Panl  especially  guarded  the  Jews 
against  snch  a  false  construction.  Abraham  actually  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  before  that  rite  was 
given  him: 

"  Cometh  this  blesaedness  on  iko  oinnunctaion  [Jews]  only,  or  npoa' 
the  nnoiioniiioiBion  also  ?  for  we  sa;  that  fkith  waa  reckoned  to  Abra- 
ham for  lightooaaness.    But  how  waa  *it  then  leokoned  ?    When  he . 

was  in  eireamoiBion,  or  in  unoircnmcisioD  ? And  he  leoeived  the 

NgD  of  oiraumoision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  wHoh  he 
had,  jet  being  uDoironmcised,  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe,  thongh  they  be  not  oironmciaed ;  that  righteousness  might 
be  imputed  to  them  also."    Bom.  it  :  9-11. 

Hence  the  titles  which  are  given  to  Abraham.  Abram,  "high 
father,"  is  changed  to  Abraham,  "father  of  a  multitude ;"" fa- 
ther of  many  noHoiu ; "  "  father  of  that  which  is  of  the  law,  and 
that  which  is  of  futh  ; "  "  father  of  all  them  that  believe,"  "  of 
the  faithful,"  "of  them  that  walk  in  the  steps  of  bis  faith;" 
"  heir  of  the  world ; "  '*  father  of  ns  all,"  Jew  and  Gentile ;  "  the  • 
father  of  circnmcidon  to  tbem  who  are  not  of  the  circummsioa 
only,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  at^s  of  that  &tth  of  onr  fetlier 
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Abnbaai  vhlcti  he  liad  be^ig  yet  oiioirciuaciaed.  For  the  pcom- 
be  that  hs  abould  be  heir  of  the  world  wu  aot  to  Abr»hMn,  oi 
to  his  seed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteouBneao  of 
ftith."    Bom.  iv ;  12,  18; 

Aa  farther  proof  dwt  the  covenuit  of  oiicamckion  ww  not 
national  and  temporal  mwelj  —  (though  Uhe  the  gospel  at  the 
pesent  time,  it  iiLcladed  these,,  "  haTmg  proDuse  of  the  ]i&  that 
now  ie,  M  well  as  that  whioh  is  to  oome "  )  —  but  epiritaal  and 
onirerssl,  its  benefits  did  not  flow  to  the  Jews  onl;^,  and  b;  rea- 
son of  the  connection  with  the  PatriaKh  by  nAtund.  generation. 
We  Imow  the  Jews  in  their  blindness  t^oght  so.  Bnt  Ji^  the 
Baptist  and  Jesos  sternly  reproved  then  for  so  thinking :  *'  Think 
not  to  Bay,  we  have  Alvaham  to  our  father,  for  God  is  able  of 
these  stones  [Gentiles]  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abralias)."  Mat. 
iji:  9,  John  vU :  39.  The  blessings  of  Abraham  did.  not  follow 
t]w  line  of  natar.al  generation,  but  of  aupematural  regeneration. 
"  For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  hwrfl,  \i.  e.  the  Jews  aa 
snob,}  fiuth  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none  effect." 
Bom,  iv :  14.  "Know  ye  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  futb, 
the  Sana  ve  the  children  of  Abraham."    G^  iii :  7.     *'  Neither, 

because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  childrea 

That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not 
Ae  <^]drea  of  God ;  but  the  children  of  tlie  promise  are  counted 
fcr  the  seed."  Rom.  ix  :  7,  8.  «  And  if  ye  be  in  Christ  —  [i  ft  a 
Christian]  —  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  aooording  to 
the  promise."  GaL  iii :  29.  A  true  belicTer,  then,  whether  he 
be  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  clearly  eBtablislied, 

4.  The  provisions  made  for  the  Abr&hamic  covenant  and  the  New 
Testament  Church  are  identical;  these  are  Christ  and  his  Spirit. 
If  these  were  pat  into  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  then  diat 
covenant  could  not  be  merely  national,  and  limited  to  the  Jews 
only.  As  Christ  was  David's  Lord,  and  David's  son,  so  Is  he 
Abraham's  son,  and  Abraham's  Saviour.  He  told  the  Jews,  "Year 
&ther  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it."  1^0 
gospel  —  oC  Josns  and  him  crucified  —  was  preached  unto  Abra- 
ham. "  Neither  is  there  salvatdon  in  any  other."  "  Abrabam 
balieyod  God,  and'  it  {hia  &ith]  was  counted  onto  him  for  right- 
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eonsness."  Bom.  ir:  S.  "Now  to  Abr&bflm  and  hia  seed  irer* 
the  promiaes  ?iade.  He  sutb  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  (^  many; 
but  M  of  one,  And  to  th;  seed,  which  is  Chrut.*'  Gal.  iii :  ISk 
But  all  believers  are  incladed  in  Christ,  are  one  with  him,  and 
joint  hei^B  with  Jesus  Christ.  They  stand  in  that  "covenant 
iriiich  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ"  He  is  '*^e 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant"  All  the  fathers,  from  Abol  to 
€Kmeon,  were  jnetified  by  faith  in  his  blood.  "  The  gospel  was 
preached  anto  them  as  well  as  nato  ns."  It  profited  only  those 
whose  hearing  of  it  was  mixed  with  &ith.  Christ,  as  a  Saviour, 
Was  then  put  into  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  See  Lute 
i ;  68-74.    . 

So,  also,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  sanctifier  was  pst  into  this  cot* 
enant  As  many  as  are  eaved  by  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are  converted  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  fot 
ns :  . . .  .  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gen- 
tiles through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  through  faitb."  GaL  iii :  13, 14.  The  Psalmist  prayed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  ibight  not  be  taken  from  him';  that  he  might 
be  upheld  by  Hia  free  Spirit.  Fs.  li :  11,  12.  The  authors  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  moved  and  inspired  by  tiie 
Holy  Ghost  2  Pet.  i :  21.  In  fine,  the  gospel  is  but  a  fbll  and 
complete  development  of  what  is  coiitajned  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  law  is  not  agaiDst  the  promise.  The  gospel  fnlfitls  the  law. 
The  law  contained  the  first  principles  or  rudiments  of  the  gospel, 
until  the  fullness  of  time  should  come.  Christ  came  not  to  des- 
troy the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfill  them.  They  rtid  aD 
testifjr  of  him,  ( see  Luke  xziv :  27,)  and  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(see  John  iii:  1-7.) 

The  Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  Christian  Church  are  iden- 
tical, in  that  they  both  alike  provide  the  same  Saviour  and  Sano- 
tifier  —  which  proves  that  the  former  can  neither  be  human  in  its 
origin,  national  in  character,  limited  in  extent,  nor  transitory  aa 
regards  its  duration.. 

5.  The  proximate  condition  of  salvation  under  the  gospel  econ- 
omy, is  faith  in  Christ.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  bath 
everloating  life."  John  iii :  14, 15, 16, 86.  Acta  uii :  38, 8&,    Thif 
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&itt  is  of  course  connected  with  repentance  tovards  God,  pro- 
jdncing  all  the  frnits  of  holy  obedienoe ;  and  all  flow  from  a  re- 
generated heart. 

Such,  precisely,  were  the  conditions  of  a^vatioQ  under  the 
Abrahainio  corenant.  "  Ahraham  believed  God,  and  it  [his  faitbj 
VSB  coanted  unto  him  for  righteoosness."  Kom.  4:  1-3.  His 
justification  was  nnto  good  works — not  on  account  of  them. 
Good  works  did  not  go  before,  but  came  after  his  jostificatioa, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  ^e  ground  of  it. 

If  Abraham  ohr  father  were  justified  by  works,  accorcUng  to 
James,  it  was  only  i^ore  men  —  t.  «.  his  offering  up  his  son  Isaac, 
twenty-fire  years  after  he  was  a  justified  person,  did  not  nial« 
hixQ,  bat  only  proved  and  declared  him  to  be,  a  jost  man;  bat  he 
was  a  justified  man  "  before  God  "  before  his  circumcision,  or  the 
offering  np  of  his  son.  Bom.  ir.  Jas.  ii.  His  offering  up  his 
SOD  did  not  make  him  a  just  man,  but  his  being  a  just  man 
made  bim  offer  ap  his  son.  "  If  righteousness  come  by  the  law, 
then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."  "For  if  there  bad  been  a  law  givea 
which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have 
been  by  the  law."  Gal.  ii :  21,  and  iii :  21.  The  Apostle  proves 
that  Abraham  and  his  seed  are  all  justified  upon  the  same  con- 
diUoQ :  "  Even  aa  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accoonted 
to  him  fbr  righteousness ;  therefore  they  which  are  of  faith,  the 
same  are  the  children  of  Abraham."  Gal.  iii :  6,  7.  "  For  it 
was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that  his  faith  was  imputed  for 
rigbteoustteas,  but  foir  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed  if  we 
believe,"  &c.  Rom.  iv:  23,  24.  "And  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousnese  of  the  faith  which  he 
bad,  yet  being  uncircamcised :  that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all 
them  that  believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised,  that  right- 
eonsness  might  be  imputed  to  them  also."  He  was  a  father  to 
those  only  who  "  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  faith."  "The  prom- 
ise that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  world  was  not  made  to  Abra- 
ham, or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law,  but  through  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith."     Rom.  iv:  11—13. 

If  any  man,  or  angel,  preach  any  other  doctrine  than  that  all 
men,  in  every  age,  are  eared  by  faith  alone  in  Christ,  let  him  be 
accursed.    "To  him  gave  aO  the  prophets  witness" — martyrs, 
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'apbstlflB  ancl  Mints — "that  tHroogb  his  [Chnst^s]  name,  idtoso- 
eTer  believeth  in  Mm  shall  receire  remisuon  o{  sins."  Aot6  z: 
-48.  Th«  Bunts  in  lieaTeD,  and  on  earth,  ascribe  their  lalntion 
to  Christ:  "These  are  the;  irha  h»e  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  the; 
before  the  throne."  BotI  rii:  14, 16.  The  Apostle  Paul  lays  ont 
his  whole  stren^fa  upon  this  point  in  his  sereral  Epistles,  espe- 
cially in  those  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  and  die  Hebrews. 

6.  The  requirement  of  the  gospel  is  perfect  holiness.  But  in 
this,  the  gospel  is  hnt  a  summing  op  of  the  law,  which  was  part 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant:  "  Tboa  shalt  lore  the  Lord  th;  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  hang 
aQ  the  law  and  the  prophets."    Mat.  xzii :  S7,  89,  40. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Gospel  dispensation  was  not 
(fully)  set  up  nntil  after  Christ's  resurrection  —  at  which  time 
he  ascended  on  high,  and  took  fiill  possession  of  his  throne  in 
dte  faeaveDS,  and  commisuoned  his  Spirit  to  take  his  place  upon 
earth.  The  whole  of  his  public  ministry  while  in  the  world,  wa< 
spent  in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  spiritual  natore  and  cluma 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  that  then  exwted.  His  memorable 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  he  removed  the  rubbish  which 
had  been  heaped  npon  the  "gospel  preached  unto  Abraham"  by 
the  tradition  of  the  elders,  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
(John  iii. )  and  with  the  woman  at  the  well  of  Samaria,  (John 
iv. )  were  all  designed  to  show  the  spiritual  nature  of  that  king- 
dom or  dispensation  which  was  now  about  to  close;  or,  rather, 
give  place  to  the  one  which  should  succeed  it,  and  exceed  it 
only  in  its  fullness  of  power  and  glory, 

7.  The  blessings  promised  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham — 
everlasting  life.  The  promise  to  Abraham  also  included  many 
temporal  blessings  —  the  land  of  Canaau,  a  numerous  seed,  &o. 
But  these  did  not,  by  any  means,  exhaust  the  covenant  made 
with  him.  These  were  but  "  shadows  of  better  things  to  come." 
The  true  seed  was" —  Olirist  sad  all  believers.     Gal.  iii :  16. 

The  land  of  Canaan  was  desirable  chiefiy  as  a  type  of  heaven; 
for  many  who  were'  circumcised  never  entered  the  literal  Cauaan; 
and  those  who  did,  looked  beyond  it  to  "  a  city  that  hath  fotm< 
dations."  They  saw  the  promises  afar  off,  and  confessed  that  they 
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wflM  strsngara  aad  piljgrims  on  th*  ewth.  !n«tr  fi^th  rtill  bad 
reaped  to  the  recoBpenee  of  the  reward.  Heb.  zi:  10,  IS,  26. 
"Let  as  fear,  leei  a  promiee  beiag  lefli  ns  of  entecing  into  Ub 
rest,  any  of  yon  should  B«em  to  come  short  of  it  For  unto  w 
waa  the  gospel  preached,  as  irell  as  unto  then;  hat  the  iroid 
preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  wiUi  faith  in  them 
that  heard  it  For  ve  irhioh  beliere  do  mter  into  rest,"  Ac 
Heb.  it:  1-8. 

This  corenant,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  spiritnal  and  permanent. 
God  did  pat  himself  into  it,  as  a  part  of  it,  and  a  party  to  it. 
It  included  Christ  and  his  Spirit,  as  tite  ezeoatws  of  it;  its  eoii- 
ditioD — faith,  a  righteousness;  its  reqairement — holiness;  its 
reward  —  eternal  life.  "  I  will  be  a  God  onto  thee,  and  nnto  tipr 
seed  after  thee."  "The  Lord  iJiy  God  will  circumcise  tliine 
heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  that  thoa  mayest  Ure."  Deat.  zzx :  6.  It  is 
of  faith,  in  righteonsneas ;  "  of  God,  in  Christ; "  eternal  and  on- 
changeable  ;  onto  salvatjoD  and  eternal  life. 

These  seven  partioolars,  as  we  conceive,  are  the  essentia  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  coDStitntion  of  the  Chnrch  of  God. 
Like  the  Book  of  God,  we  oannot  take  anyliiing  from  or  add  any- 
UuDg  more  to  it.  We  think  we  have  shown,  by  an  argument  at 
irrefragable  as  the  word  of  God,  that  all  these  elements  enter 
JBBt  as  fully,  and  not  more  eo,  in  the  AJbrahamlc  covenant,  as  in 
the  Christian  Church.  "  If  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Aliraham's 
seed,"  If  you  be  the  children  of  Abrafamn,  you  are  snch,  not 
by  birth  or  blood,  or  natural  generation  —  but  by  l^th  —  regen- 
eration ;  if  children  —  then  heirs  <rf  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
"  not  by  the  law ; "  if  heirs  —  then  joint  heirs  with  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  which  is  Christ  Ton  cannot  be  in  Abraham,  and  oat 
of  Christ  or  the  Christian  covenant;  you  oannot  be  in  Christ,  and 
not  be  an  heir  of  the  promise,  or  covenant  with  Abraham.  The 
two  must  then  be  identical. 

Now,  because  this  same  great  Church  covenant  has  been  pat 
under  diatinot  administrations,  by  many  it  has  been  sapposed 
that  this  fact  destroys  its  identity.  Why  eo  ?  When  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it,  may  there  not  be  a  change  in  the  law  regalating 
the  forms  of  worship,  without  desta-oyin^  t^e  very  essence  of  the 
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Obiinih  ?  -  Aa  CSiriBt  eondoiaed  the  toi  eommeBdments  into  tva, 
**  without  destrofittg  tbe  law,"  mi^  he  not  caase  ciroamciBicn 
and  8acri£ceB  and  "their  divers  wuhings"  to  oesse,  uid  ralnti- 
tate  baptiam  and  the  Lord's  sapper  in  their  room,  without  an- 
nihilating  the  fdndasMntal  principlea  in  the  constitation  of  that 
CSinrdt  which  he  labored,  through  his  whole  paUi«  miuiBtrj,  to 
prove  to  be  the  true  "Kingdom  of  God?" 

We  ve  aoensed  of  an  attempt  to  engraft  tlte  Christian  Chnrck 
im  to  Jndaism  —  wbereaa  Jndaism  was  engrafted  on  to  the  Chria- 
tiaa  Church  b;  the  hand  of  God,  fosr  hundred  and  thirty  yearn 
^ter  it  waa  organised,  and  ao  continued  "  until  the  aeed  should 
«ome,"  who  fulfilled  and  abolished  it.  This  Levitical  coveaant 
waa  added  to  and  became  a  part  of  the  Christian  Chnreb, /or  tht 
time  being.  "  The  law  was  added  becansa  of  traosgression  "  — 
a  pattern  of  geod  things  —  "a  figure  for  the  time  then pretaii," 
It  was  given,  not  as  a  hindrance,  but  a  help  —  "to  bring  ns  to 
Christ."  Now,  if  Christ^s  blood  and  atonement  belong  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  he  be  the  Mediator  of  that  covenant,  it  is 
plain,  that  all  the  types,  and  figures,  and  shadows  which  point  to 
him,  must  belong  to  the  same  constitution  of  mercy.  IThis  is  still 
fiuther  erident,  when  we  consider,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
preached  "  none  other  things  dian  those,  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  *d  say  should  come."  Acta  xxvi :  23.  Luke  x»t  :  26,  46. 

In  establishing  the  identity  of  tbe  Church  under  both  dispen- 
sations, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  passover  and 
die  Dominical  supper  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  for  they  are 
not;  nor  that  circumciBion  and  baptism  are  identical,  for  they 
are  not :  else  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  a  change 
in  the  law.  And  when  oar  opponents  tax  their  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing ont  points  of  differences  between  them,  it  is  all  labor  lost. 
These  (the  passover  and  circumcision)  were  given,  not  as  the 
permaneni  sacraments  of  the  Chorch,  but  only  of  oTie  dwpengation 
of  that  Church.  The  law  was  added,  (including  these)  *'untU 
the  seed  should  come."  Gal.  iii :  19.  Then  would  the  great 
Lawgiver  to  the  Church  "  find  fault  with  them,"  not  from  any 
defect  in  them ;  but  "made  them  old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away," 
because  they  had  answered  their  desired  end.  Then  he  would 
"  make  "  —  or  "  ettaUiih"  confirm  —  without  any  farther  altera 
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4ioaB,  the  "  nev  coTensnt "  (  new  m  that  it  oerer  ironld  grow  idd, 
and  pan  away  )  —  "  establiifaed  on  b«tt«r  promiMB,  and  sealed  by 
■the  simplff  saonmeDts  of  the  Christiaa  Church,  baptum  and  tbo 
■Lwd'H  sapper. 

That  the  pauover  terminated  on  the  ni^t  in  which  the  snp- 
peE  was  institated,  and  that' the  latter  haa  dbplaced  the  former — 
jet  both  sabatantially  and  sacramentallj  embodying  the  same 
great  truth  concemiag  the  Messiah  —  is,  'we  beliere,  nowhere 
disputed.  This  sacrament  has  especial  reference  to  the  official 
irork  of  Christ  in  reeoneili»g  God  to  man. 

But  one  thing  remains  to  be  proven;  and  our  argument  for  the 
identity  of  tiie  Church  will  have  been  completed :  That  circnst- 
fnsion  under  the  Old,  and  baptism  under  the  New  Testament  dis- 
peneaUoBS,  have  referenee  to  the  Messiah  m  Jot  tpiritual  mn-k, 
in  reanuUing  man  to  God  —  a  type  of  purification,  and  '*  seal  of 
the  righteonsDess  of  faith ; "  that 

"  Water  BeaU  the  bleasinge  now, 
That  once  were  sealed  wiUi  blood." 

We  have  abundantly  shown  that  the  Abrahamic  eoveiiant  and 
the  Christian  Church  are  identical;  that  belieTers  of  all  ages  are 
the  seed  of  Abraham  —  not  by  natural  generation,  bat  by  futh 
in  that  covenant,  confirmed  of  God  in  Christf  which  never  has 
been,  nor  can  ever  be  annulled;  and  therefore  is  still  in  full  force. 
*'  If  ye  be  Christ's,  th^i  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  accord- 
ing to  the  promise."  Circumcision  was  a  seal  of  that  covenant, 
nnder  the  former  dispensstioti,  &om  the  time  of  Abraham  until 
the  coming  of  the  seed  —  the  Meaeiah.  It  was,  therefore,  for  the 
time  being,  the  seal  of  the  ChriBtian  Chnrcb. 

Elder  Campbell,  in  his  debate  with  Dr.  Rice,  contends  that 
there  were  two  covenants  made  with  Abram ;  *  that  Clod's  na- 
tion was  built  upon  one,  and  Christ's  Church  upon  the  other; 
that  circumcision  was  the  siffn  to  all  the  Jews  of  the  first  cove- 
nant, which  guaranteed  all  manner  of  temporal  benefits,  nnder  a 
special  providence ;  the  other  covenant  secured  all  "  spiritual  and 
eternal  blessings,  under  a  mediatori^  dispensation."  Whether 
this  covenant  had  any  seal  at  all,  he  does  not  say.    "  The  one," 

•  DvUte,  f.  2M. 
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Ite  aajt,  "sa  fbnnded  onjleahy  tbe  other  on  spirit';  ttiie  one  ii»^ 
eeired  bj  eight  and  Beose,  the  other  by  f»ith  uid  hope."  Aaoord* 
log  to  hid  theoiy,  ciroutaciBion  was  a  teal  to  the  Guth  of  Abr^ 
bam  dloM — "to  the  faith  which  Ae  Juul;"  it  did  not  seal  th« 
fiuth  of  any  one  of  his  seed,  at  all;  bnt  was  a  parpetnal  "tiffn". 
to  them  of  "  temporal  benefifs  "  and  "  national  privilegea."  T<) 
sU  this  it  will  be  suffioient  to  reply,  that  when  God  gave  the 
covebant  to  Abraham,  "God's  nation"  did  jiot.yet  exiet,  by  four 
hondred  and  thirty  years.  The  national  corniant  was  made  with 
Moses,  who  borrowed  the  rite  of  eironmoiaion,  and  made  it  to 
inolnde  "  national  priTileges,"  at  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Israelites  bad 
been  held  under  bondage  till  then ;  and  snoh  was  the  state  of 
&e  Chnrch,  nntil,  at  Horeb,  it  became  the  Church  of  the  iState. 
Circumcision  did  not  originate  with  Moaea,  bat  with  Abraham. 

Besides,  God  made  but  one  covenant  with  Abraham.  The  2Tew 
Testament  speaks  of  bat  one.  The  promises  contained  in  Gen. 
xiith  and  xrth  chapters,  are  all  included  in  the  rriith,  with  the 
Seal  of  circumcosion  affixed;  and  this  seal  was  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  seed  of  Abraham.  It  -contained  "temporal  .ben^ta"  — 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  **  national  blessings" —  a  numerous  seed ;  and 
"  all  spiritual  and  eternal  blesnngs."  "  I  will  be  a  God  unto 
ihea,  and  thy  seed  after  thee."  Gen.  xvii:  1-10. 
-  Panl,  (Bom.  ir:  12,  IS,)  sayathat  the  blesaings  of  ciroomcisioa 
are  not  through  the  law,  but  through  ihe  righteonsneBa  of  faith. 
They  were  not  confined  to  the  circumcised  only,  ( the  Jews, )  bnt 
to  the  nncircumciaed  also,  ( the  Gentiles. )  Bnt  if  circumcision  . 
secured  only  national  blessings  — a  numerous  seed,  and  the  land 
of  Oanaan  —  it  must  have  secured  these  to  the  Gentiles  alao, 
though  not  circnmoiaed. 

Again,  if  it  were  the  rign  only  to  all  but  Abraham,  to  whom 
alone  it  was  "both  a  sign  and  a  seal,"  what  does  the  Apostle 
mean  when  he  says  "  that  ia  not  circumcision  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh?"  It  is  sorely  "a  aign" — bnt  still  it  is  not  re^ 
eircumcision.  And  why  did  the  Jews  depend  upon  circumcision 
for  aalvation,  if  it  were  merely  a  sign  of  temporal  benefits  ?  And 
why  did  Christ,  the  heir  of  the  world,  submit  to  it  ?  Was  it  to 
insure  him  a  title  to  the  land  of  Canaan  f  Did  he  not  fulfill  thft 
kw  of  (drcnmcision,  and  abolish  it  forerer  ?    And  does  that  aboK- 
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iA  all  title  wkioh  the  Jews  ha,vB  to  t^  Uod  of  Chnun,  ud  to 
■U  national  privileges  ?  He  that  was  eireomeised  waa  thereby 
made  a  debtor  to  da  the  whole  law ;  and  that  law  required  his 
to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  his  whole  heart  The  law  (in- 
oloding  eiroiiinciBioQ )  wu  added,  "  aotal  the  seed  thoold  oome." 
!nLen  it  was  to  bo  abolished  —  and,  if  Mr.  Campbell's  view  bt 
fiwrect,  the  natioo^  existence  of  the  Jews  is  iU>oUBhed  with  it. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  circnmoiBion  was  a  «e^  of  the  right* 
•oosneas  of  the  failii  which  he  (Abraham)  had,  m  the  father  and 
nprtaattoHve  of  aU  irve  i^even.  It  waa  to  all  pions  Jews  **  » 
iriga  and  a  seal  of  the  eircttmcision  of  the  heart;"  in  oihar 
words,  it  was  th«  seal  of  God's  great  Ohnrefa  eoveoant. 

IHFBKXHCX, 

We  tbink  diat  we  hare  most  oonolaairely  proren,  ( 1. )  that  the 
Abrahamio  covenant  and  the  Christian  Church  are  identical ;  that 
they  are  not  "two  religions,"  bat  one  and  the  same  onder  iiSee^ 
ent  adcoimstrations.  (2.)  That  a  change  in  the /omu  of  the 
Church's  administration  does  not  destroy  this  identity.  (  8. )  Thai 
rircumcisioa  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  that  Church  covenant,  nit- 
lil  it  waa  fdlfilled  and  abolished  by  Christ,  "  who  is  the  eoA  of 
tlM  law." 

Therefore,  the  infant  children  of  believers  were,  by  positive 
law  of  God,  pat  into  tbe  Christian  C%nrch  when  it  waa  first  or- 
ganised; and  nnlees  that  law  has  be«n  "annulled"  —  which  m 
impossible  ~  they  are  still,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  members 
of  the  visible  Chnrob  of  Christ. 

And  if  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  honae  of  God,  there 
can  arise  no  dispute  among  those  who  differ  from  us  as  to  the 
duty  of  Christian  parents  in  presenting  their  children  for  bi^ 
tiam  —  the  sign  and  seal  of  tiie  righteousness  of  faith  of  the 
Church  aa  it  is  in  our  day.  If  they  are  identified  with  their 
parents  in  their  Chtirob  reUtioni,  there  can  be  no  question  aa  to 
titeir  right  to  the  ordinance  of  bq>tism. 

But  in&nt  children  are  identified  with  their  parents  in  every  re- 
lation of  life,  whether  civil  or  eeclesiastioat  Ifot  only  is  this 
tmik  written  with  a  pencil  of  light  on  every  page  of  Bevelation, 
but  deeply  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  in  the  oonsti- 
tation  <^  our  nature.  In  evor  ooveouit  that  God  ever  made  with 
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muL,  parents  and  their  cUldr«n  an  identiied;  tlwy  stand,  or  bft 
together.  This  is  trne  of  tiie  oomunt  of  works  iritb.  Adam,  b»< 
fore  tho  fall — of  the  coTenant  with  Noah  —  aod  with  Abrahatn, 
which  is  thft  derelopment  of  the  <^uriatian  oerenant.  The  keeiH 
ing  of  dtat  cOTenant  consisted,  in  part,  in  applying  the  sign  aod 
a«al  thereof  to  the  person  of  the  seed.  "  This  is  tha  oov^unt 
which  ye  shall  keep  between  me  and  70a,  uid  th;  seed  after 
thee ;  everj  male  child  among  yon  diall  be  eireammsed.  And  the 
tutcircomoised  man>ohild,  whose  flesh  of  his  foresUn  is  not  oir- 
oomoised,  that  soid  shall  be  cot  off  from  his  people;  he  hath 
broken  my  covenuit."  Gen.  xrii :  10,  14.  Sa<^  ia  the  organio 
unity  existing  between  parents  and  their  children,  that  this  rela^' 
tioa  lias  at  the  fonndation  of  all  gorenunent,  both  in  ohnrch  and 
state.  By  this  irreToeable  law  of  nature,  diey  stand  together 
in  erery  relation  of  life.  According  aa  the  parents  are  aliens  or 
dtisens,  either  in  the  spiritoal  or  einl  camnonwealttt,  so  are  their 
children. 

Oat  of  the  relation  which  bjf  nature  the  parent  sad  his  child' 
snstain  toward  each  other,  Mid  both  toward  Qtoi,  arises  the  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  conseorate  both  hims^  and 
his  chUd  onto  the  Lord.  We  are  boond  to  lore  God,  not  beoaos* 
we  are  ChritHoMt  bat  beoanse  we  are  human  being*.  The  con- 
secration of  oorseWes  and  onr  children  does  not  impose  any  new 
obligations  apon  ns;  it  is  only  an  achnowledgmwt  of  &ose 
which  alreadj  existed,  and  that  by  a  law  whidi  is  infinitely,  eter- 
nally, ud  nnohangeably  binding.  Ihe  innocent  ehild,  therefore, 
even  of  the  onbelteving  parent,  has  a  right  lo  its  place  in  the 
house  of  God,  by  virtoe  of  this  fimdamental  law  of  nature.  Bat  the 
"  nnbelieving  "  parent  lAridges  both  himself  and  diild  of  this  gloria 
one  birthright,  by  tefntang  to  make  the  ooosecnwtion  of,  first,  him- 
self, and  then  Ids  child,  to  die  Lord.  For  Hie  virtao  of  the  or- 
dmance  of  baptism  doee  not  consist  ixi  tits  ontward  application  of 
ihe  element,  either  to  the  in&nt  or  the  adnit ;  bat  in  discharging 
the  daties  growing  oat  of  this  covenant  relation.  By  bmng  oir- 
oamcised  or  b^tixed,  the  beUerer  becomes  a  debtor  to  do  the 
whole  law ;  and  if  he  keep  the  law,  then  rorily  he  is  profited  hj 
the  rito  —  else  not  Bom.  ii :  26.  Henoe  God  gaVe  to  iJ)rahara, 
f«r  himself  and  seed,  the  nto  of  <Hremnsi»m:  **?«  Iknow  hiu^ 
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^at  be  will  eominaiitl  his  el^Idren  tni  his  hoosehoM  after  him, 
and  the^  shall  keep  the  vty  of  the  Lord,"  Ac.     Gen.  xriii:  19. 

Here  arises,  to  the  mind  of  some,  an  objection  regarded  as 
fttal  to  this  view  of  &e  snbject —  in  that  only  male  chUdren  were 
ttrcumcised. 

Dr.  Carson  sa^^a  that  circnmoision  "  was  given  u  s  badge  of 
national  distinction,  which  all  male  Jews,  whether  pions  or  wick- 
ed, wwe  required  to  possess."  It  was  not  given  to  the  Jews  aa 
a  badge  of  national  distinction,  for  at  that  time  they  had  no  such 
ezistence;'  and  if  they  had,  it  wonld  fail  to  distingaish  them  from 
otiier  nations  who  practiced  cireomdsion.  "It  was  a  seal  of  the 
rigfateoiiEness  of  faith  "  —  of  spiritaal  blessings  mainly,  as  all  the 
word  of  God  abundantly  shows.  Keither  did  God  require  it  to 
be  bestowed  on  wicked  Jews,  for  he  did  not  require  them  to  be 
Wicked  at  all. 

'  OiroomtHsioD  flursly  meant  something.  The  Jev>  rested  in  it 
aa  a  conditioD  of  aalTation  —  wickedly  it  is  true.  What  tliMi 
does  it  mean  ?  What  blessings  does  it  convey,  or  is  it  a  aga  and 
M»l  off  "Temporal  benefits,  and  national  blessings T"  I£  {«• 
males  oonld  not  be  members  of  the  Church  for  the  want  of  drcum- 
asion,  then,  According  to  the  objettor,  they  had  no  title  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  nor  any  of  Aose  temporal  benefits.  The  objec- 
tion recoils  witii  as  much  force  against  one  theory  as  the  otier. 

Why  it  was  that  the  Lord  required  that  only  the  males  should 
appear  before  him  three  times  every  year,  (Dent  xri:  16,  £z. 
xxiii :  17, )  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine.  He  faaa  not  ex- 
plained the  reason  why  he  put  between  them  a  dlfi^nce  which 
is  now  removed  by  the  gospel  — "  where  Uiere  is  neither  male 
nor  female."  The  probable  reason  was  tiiis :  drcumoision  hag 
respect  to  the  inCKnation  of  Christ.  The  male  was  to  be  cut 
off  from  the  privilege  of  being  the  progenitor  of  Christ.  The 
Messiah  was  conceived  in  the  wwnb  of  the  Vii^in,  by  the  ov«^ 
shadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Messiah  was  the  seed  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham.  This  paiofiil  rite  was  imposed  upon  his 
spiritual  seed,  to  denote  their  depravity  sad  exposedness  to  Di- 
vine wrath  —  the  neceseitf  of  pardon,  regeneration  of  heart,  to 
he  effected  by  the  promised  seed.  The  eij^  and  seal  of  this  r»- 
generation  ot  heart  was  pat  open  the  mftle  or^an  of  genetatiosk — 
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ip  Bhow  that  it  WM  not  by  blood  at  by  birA,  b«t  by  tha  orer- 
shadoving  ft&d  rogetierfttion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Johii  i :  14,  and 
ui:  1-7. 

Hence  it  -wai,  tbat  oiroamfliBton  then  bad  (u  baptism  nair 
baa )  for  itA  apiritnal  import,  the  regeneration  of  the  Bpiritnal 
seed,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Pence  the  Apostle  Paul  compares  th» 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  spiritual  baptism,  to  the  lurcum- 
oision  of  Christ  made  without  hands.  Col.  ii :  II,  12.  The  idea 
that  elrcumcisioa  iras  a  fleshly  ordinance — a  mere  carnal  rite, 
Tithoatany  spiritual  signi£ieanoe  —  is  directly  in  the  fooe  of  both 
the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments.  If  baptism  is  an  ordinance  of 
Bpiritnal  import,  so  also  is  nrcnncisioa.  They  both  are  a  sign 
snd  seal  of  spiritual  bldBsings  —  of  the  regeneration  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  heart.  They  both  refer  to  Christ,  not  in  his  offi- 
uiU  work,  in  procuring  and  imputing  a  jusUfying  righteousness; 
but  in  his  spiritual  work,  imparting  to  us  a  sanctifying  right- 
eousness —  what  he  does  in  us,  and  uot  what  he  does  for  us.  Li 
proof  of  this,  let  the  eaikdid  reader  ezamiae  the  following  pas- 
sages; Deut.  xzz:  6;  Rom.  ii:  28,  20,  and  it:  11;  Col.  ii:  11; 
Jer.ir:  4;1  Cor.Tii:  18,19;  Gd.T:  7;  PhiLiii:8;  Kom.  iii:l, 
and  XT:  8. 

As  we  haTe  already  shown,  (nrenmcision  had  refereooe  to  tfce- 
qiiritual  work  of  Christ,  as  it  was  oonneeted  with  his  tfuomajton. 
Hence  it  was  applied  only  to  males.  But  as  he  could  not  eoa- 
tinue  in  the  flesh,  by  reason  of  death,  so  oircumeision  must  cease 
at  the  time  of  hia  death.  But  baptism  had  reference  to  the 
spiritual  reign  of  Christ,  in  his  exalted  state — because,  when 
ascended  on  high,  be  would  send  down  the  Comforter,  with  ali- 
bis spiritual  "gifts  to  men."  Circumcision  was  giTen  to  the 
Jews,  because  Messiah  would  be  a  Jew  and  a  minister  of  oircum- 
oision.  But  baptism  was  giren  also  to  the  Gentiles;  inanguratiDg ' 
the  glorious  reign  of  the  Spirit;  including,  as  did  the  covenant, 
with  Abraham,  "  all  nations ; "  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
Chureh ;  taking  away  the  niddle  wall  of  partition ;  and  breaking 
down  all  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile^  bond  and  free, 
male  and  female. 

Baptism  is  to  be  a  permanent  ordinance,  because  it  is  the  seal 
of  a  eoTwant  wbidi  will  not  be  oramuniiated  oatil  tlte  kaowl- 
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edge  of  tlie  Lord  eball  eover  tke  eutb,  bb  &•  ireten  do  the  gremt 
iitep ;  B&til  ftU  shall  know  him  from  the  Isaii  nnto  the  grefttest. 
This  is  eyideati;  vhat  we  are  to  oDderstand  as  to  what  Daniel 
(ii :  44  )  means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  being 
still  in  the  fatare :  **  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  Ood 
of  heBTeo  set  np  a  kingdom  which  shall  nerer  be  destroyed :  and 
tiie  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  others,  bat  it  shall  break  in 
pieces  and  consome  all  these  kisgdomfl,  and  it  shall  stand  for- 
e?er."  The  plain  meaning  of  the  prophet  is,  that  die  Mesnah 
would  "  caase  to  stand  np  agun,"  and  establish  permanestly,  hit 
kiBgdom ;  it  should  not  be  swaUowed  np  as  the  other  great  em- 
pires of  ear^,  and  left  to  other  people,  hnt  wonld  stand  foreTOT. 

If  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  Christian  Church,  was  not 
organised  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  then  the  Meenafa  did  not 
8M  it  up  at  all.  And  if  he  did  set  it  np  in  die  days  of  his  flesh, 
why  did  he  teaeh  his  disciples  to  pray  for  its  ooming?  In  whM; 
ganse  did  he  say  it  was  new  at  hand  t 

In  one  sense  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already  come.  Many 
centuries  before  that,  it  had  been  oiganiied.  But  the  Jews  aa  » 
tMtion  had  rejected  their  Messiah.  The  building  had  neatly  ^en 
into  ruins.  It  wonld  be  rebuilt  upon  the  same  foundations,  with 
Taatly  inereaaed  splendor.  Bat  &at  it  had  a  real  ezistcaice  while 
Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  "tiiy  kingdom  come,"  is  eri- 
dott  from  the  fact  that  Uiousaads  "  were  pressing  into  it,"  ^'taking 
it  by  force."  "But  if  I  with  the  finger  of  God  oast  out  deviU, 
DO  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  t^n  you."  Luke  xi :  20. 

Kit  it  was  still  to  come  with  power  and  great  glory.  We  all 
stiU  offer  that  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  la  this  sense,  it 
is  still  future;  and  yet  who  doubts  its  present  existeuoe!  For 
the  8aTiour  told  his  disciples  ihaX  when  they  should  "  aee  the  Sob 
of  Man  coming  in  a  oload  with  power  and  great  g^t^,  know  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand."  Lake  xxi :  31.  So  whoi 
Satan  shall  be  oTorthrown,  a  loud  roice  is  to  proclaim,  "ITow  is 
cone  salvation,  and  the  kingdom  of  oar  God."     £ev.  zii :  10. 

But  it  is  objected  that  ciraaineision  did  not  cease  at  the  death 
of  Christ.   The  objection  is  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Booth.  He  says : 

"Xhatb^tismdidnotwnBinthe  place  of  oiretUBoisioit,  we  h»v» 
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the  fltrODgeit  preflamptive  erideoce.  If  bsptism  succeeded  in  tihe  pboe 
of  oircamciiioD,  how  cane  it  that  both  of  them  irere  in  Inll  force  at 
the  same  time  —  from,  the  commeDcement  of  John's  mioiBtiy  to  tlie 
death  of  Ohriet?  If  one  iaatitution  auoceeds  in  the  place  of  another, 
we  are  unaToidablj  led  to  consider  the  other  as  having  vacated  ita 

plaoe Admitting  the  snccesaion  pretended,  how  came  it  that  Panl 

circamcised  Timothy  after  he  had  been  b&ptiied? Had  the  snp- 

poaed  succession  been  a  fact,  not  only  the  Apoatles,  but  all  the  Apos- 
tolic churches  mtist  have  known  it.  Wliat  waa  the  reason,  then,  that 
BO  many  of  the  Jewiah  converts  were  highly  disgusted  at  the  thought 
of  circumcision  being  laid  aside  ?  Why  snch  warm  endeavors  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  an  ancient  economy,  which  they  themselves  most 
have  known  to  be  obaolete,  and  for  this  very  reason  :  Baptvm  came  m 

All  that  we  have  cared  to  prove  ie,  that  circumcision  was  the 
seal  of  God's  Church  covenant,  from  Abraham  nnto  Christ ;  and 
that  baptism  is  bis  seal  of  the  same  Church  covenant,  from  Chrirt 
till  the  present.  We  have  no  need  to  proYe  that  the  one  suc- 
ceeded and  corresponded  in  all  respects  to  the  other.  It  ie  prob- 
able that  baptism,  at  least  aa  a  ritnal  ceremony,  is  much  older 
than  circumcision.  Gen.  sxst  :  2.  It  was  in  vogue  in  the  days 
of  Mosea.  1  Cor.  x :  1,  2.  The  Jews  had  Uieir  divers  baptisms. 
The  baptism  of  John  did  not  take  them  by  surprise  as  a  new 
thing.  They  did  not  readily  give  way  to  innovations;  and  for 
this  very  reason  they  clung  to  circumcision  for  several  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  vtu 
right  to  have  done  so.  Circumcision  oughi  to  have  terminated 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  haa  ceased  as  a  religious  ordinance. 
And  why  did  it  not  cease  ai  once? 

We  answer :  First,  because  there  was  no  real  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  rites.  Thej  coexisted  before  the  death  of  Christ ; 
why  may  they  not  afterwards  ?  The  Hebrew  Christians,  more  or 
less  strictly,  adhered  \a  the  law  of  Moses  during  the  second  centu- 
ry. They  kept  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbath.  There 
was  nothing  really  wrong  in  this ;  yet  who  doubts  that  it  was  the 
Saviour's  intention  that  the  latter  should  supersede  the  former  ? 

Secondly :  Circumcision  was  allowed  in  accommodation  to  the 
strong  religions  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  Ohristjans,  until  they 

YOL.  I.  —  HO.  4.  10 
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ttooia  isarn  mor«  oi  t&e  apiritnftl  natnrc  <tf  the  MeeniJi'a  king- 
dom. F&ol  oirenmciBed  ^nmothy  "  because  of  the  Jew*."  Acta 
xri :  8.  But  he  labored  hard  to  oonvinoe  those  charches  wUoh  he 
fonnded,  that  cirenmciBion  was  nov  at  an  esd.  Qal.  r :  1-5,  and 
vi :  15 ;  1  Oor.  Tii :  19.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find  belicTing  Jeva, 
having  much  of  the  old  learen,  accaaiDg  Paul :  "  thou  teacheat  all 
the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  ....  that  the^  ongbt  not 
to  circumcise  their  children."  Acts  xzi :  20,  21.  They  were  all 
zealons  of  the  law;  many  of  them  teaching  that,  onleBS  they 
were  circumcised,  they  could  not  be  saved.  Besides,  the  name 
of  CbriBtian  was  synonymous  with  death,  and  the  lose  of  all 
things.  Xhis  was  another  powerful  motive  influMicing  them  to 
preserve  the  forms  of  their  ancient  worship.  "As  many  as  de- 
sire to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  constrain  yoo  to  be  cir- 
onncised :  only  lest  they  should  saffer  persecution  for  the  cross 
ef  Christ."    Gal.  vi:  12. 

For  tbeae  reasons  the  Jewish  ChristiaDs  did  not,  for  a  time, 
allow  baptism  to  displace  circumcision ;  but  practiced  both  rites. 
Bat  ihi  Gentile  believers  did  so  understand  and  receive  baptism, 
as  in  the  room  of  ciroumciaioD.  Paul,  when  wriUng  to  the  Go- 
loauans  (ii :  11, )  addressed  himself,  not  to  Jeuiish  converts :  "  In 
Christ  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  eironmcision  made  mOunU 
Jiimdt"  —  Christian  baptism;  whereas  they  (the  Jews)  had  the 
Qircamfiieion  made  (jr  iiandt — i.  e,  of  Moses;  but  to  Gentile  con- 
Terts,  to  whom  Christian  baptism  was  in  the  room  of  eircnm- 
eision. 

Bo  Justin,  A.  D.  140,  writes : 

"  We  Qentile  Chriatiaoa,  also,  hive  not  received  that  ciroamoision 

Bcoording  to  the  flesh  ;  bnt  that  circamciBion  which  is  Bpiritoal 

We  have  received  this  circumcision  in  baptism,  and  it  is  enjoined  on 
all  to  receive  it  in  like  manner." 

In  answering  the  question,  "  Why  if  circumcision  be  a  good 
thing,  do  we  not  use  it  as  well  as  the  Jews  did  ?  his  answer  was : 
"  Beoause  we  Gentile  Christians  are  circumcised  by  baptism,  with 
Christ's  eircnmcision."  To  support  this  sentiment  the  irriter  re- 
fers to  CoL  ii :  11,  12. 

John  Chrysostom,  Horn.  40,  in  Gen.,  says : 
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"  Then  wu  pain  mi  trouble  in  the  pnotiee  of  that  JewiBli  oitcam* 
etaion  ;  bat  our  cironmciuon,  (I  mean  ihe  gnoe  of  bsptUm,)  giTea  cure 
withoot  p&in,  and  tbia  foi  iofants  as  well  as  men."  * 

Evidently  the  Apostles,  and  the  Fathers  who  lived  nearest  to 
th«a,  understood  it  that  Christian  baptism  vas  designed  to  sn- 
persede  circumcision ;  as  it  has,  in  fact  already  done. 

But,  aa  far  as  the  Jevrs  were  concerned,  when  the  two  diapen- 
Bations  met,  the  one  did  not  suddenly  give  place  to  the  other. 
They  overlapped  each  other,  and  were  dove-tailed  together.  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  never  baptised. 
They  had  been  put  into  the  Church  in  infancy  by  circumcision, 
and  had  never  apostatized.  Christ,  being  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  dispensations,  received  both.  The  converts  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  were  baptized,  though  they  had  already  been  cir- 
cumcised in  infancy.  But  they  had  rejected  the  Messiah,  and  apos- 
tatized from  the  faith.  And  for  this  reason  their  children  were  not, 
in  all  probability,  baptized  —  because  they  had  received  ciroumcis- 
ion,  and  had  not  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  tme  Messiah. 

Bat  the  opponents  of  infant  baptism  derive  their  most  formi- 
dable objection  to  it  from  the  commission  of  Christ  to  his  disoi- 
ples.  Baptism,  tbej  admit,  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Gospel 
Church:  but  it  is,  by  the  words  of  the  commission,  to  be  given 
to  believers  only,  and  not  to  their  children.  But  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  parties  to  the  Christian  covenant,  from  th« 
first,  were  parents  and  their  children.  The  covenant  with  Abrft- 
bam  induded  "  all  nations,"  and  so  does  the  great  commission  — 
the  most  comprehensive  term  possible,  including  old  and  young, 
Jew  and  O-entile,  male  and  female. 

But  it  is  objected  that,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  rite  of  baptism  is  limited  to  believers.  Ab  children  are 
incapable  of  &ith,  so  they  ought  not  to  receive  baptism.  But 
the  object  of  this  commission  was  not  to  define  iJie  subject  of 
baptism,  but  of  salvation.  All  who  are  fit  subjects  for  salvation, 
Itre  also  for  baptism.  But  as  respects  one  class  contained  in  the 
commission  —  adults — he  says  they  must  believe  in  order  to 
salvation,  and  be  b^tized  as  an  expression  of  their  faith ;  for 

*  Apoatolio  Bftptism,  bj  C,  Taylor,  p.  li. 
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the  hUearngB  of  the  Abrahsmic  coreakat  descend  the  line  of  fiuth, 
and  not  of  nataral  generation.  If  baptism  is  a  consequent  of  faith, 
BO  is  ealration.  If  jon  deny  infanta  baptism  for  their  want  of 
faith,  BO  yon  do  also  salvation  for  the  same  reason.  A  strict  and 
literal  construction  of  the  passage,  "he  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved,"  would  exclude  not  only  infants,  but  females, 
both  from  baptism  and  salvation. 

All  nations  are  to  be  proselyted  by  preaching,  teaching,  and 
baptizing.  And  because  faith  is  required  of  a  part  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  commission  —  i.  e.  adults  —  in  order  to  baptism,  is 
it  fair  to  deny  baptism  to  another  part,  included,  but  not  speci- 
fied—  t.  e.  infants  —  because  they  are  incapable  of  faith,  and  do 
not  need  to  have  it  in  order  to  be  saved !  The  whole  weight  of 
the  objection  rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  Church 
was  founded  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  —  of  which  there  is  not  the 
faintest  intimation  in  the  Scriptures.  The  converts  on  that  day 
were  added  to  the  hundred  and  twenty,  the  Church  which  already 
existed  at  Jerusalem.  Christ  did  not  organize  a  new  Chnrch,  nor 
institute  a  new  religion.  The  commission  itself  differed  but  little, 
if  any,  from  the  instructions  which  he  had  previously  given  his 
disciples.  He  had  "  commanded  "  them  before  what  they  must 
do,  in  discharging  their  commission.  Mat.  xsviii :  20.  He  only 
enlarged  their  commission,  removing  former  restrictions  so  as  to 
include  all  nations.  They  understood  what  the  Saviour  meant 
by  proselyting.  But  hitherto  their  mission  was  limited  to  the 
Jews.  Under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  master,  they  had  made 
many  proselytes.  "  For  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples 
tlian  John,"  or  rather  his  disciples  did  it  for  him.  They  knew 
how,  and  to  whom,  they  were  to  administer  baptism.  From  long 
and  familiar  practice,  they  understood  this  perfectly.  What  they 
are  henceforth  required  to  do,  was  to  apply  the  same  practice  to 
the  Gentile  converts.  As  infants  had  all  along  been  included,  it 
was  wholly  unnecessary  to  mention  them  as  still  included.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  commission  was  given  to  Jeun ;  who, 
of  all  people  on  earth,  were  the  most  tenacious  of  the  religious 
rights  of  their  children.  They  were  so  scrupulons  in  this  regard, 
that  they  would  circumcise  a  child  on  the  sabbath  day;  while 
they  found  fault  nith  Christ  for  healing  a  man  on  that  day. 
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L«t  u  sappose  Chrirt  to  bftTe  given  titat  oominisaion  to  fha 
G«aeral  Assembly  of  the  Fresbyteriaa  Chnr^ ;  and  commanded 
them  to  Prei^terianize  all  the  nations.  Would  it  hare  been  ne- 
oessaiy  for  faim  to  have  aaid  "  Be  snre  to  baptise  your  childreD  I 
Don't  forget  to  bring  yonr  lit^e  ones  along  vith  yon  I "  In  (bia 
case,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  oonld  have  rested  on  the  mind 
of  any  one,  as  to  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism.  Bnt  had  it 
been  the  intention  of  the  Sarionr  that  henceforth  these  should 
be  left  ont,  wonld  it  not  have  been  necesaaiy  to  havo  excluded 
titem  by  a  spiritnal  edict?  Bat.no  such  repealing  classe  can  be 
fonnd.  The  very  silence  of  the  commission  about  infants,  is 
proof  u  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ  that  they  are  expected  to 
retain  their  place,  nndistarbed,  in  the  house  of  Qod.  The  whole 
arrangement,  in  this  regard,  remains  jnst  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Abraham.  He  belioTed  in  God,  and  received  juatifieation  by 
faith  before  he  was  circnmcised ;  and  his  children  were  circum- 
cised, and  reoeived  the  seal  of  the  righteousneea  of  foith  bef(ffe 
they  believed. 

There  are  other  objections,  of  minor  importance  and  soarcdj 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  they  seem  to  hare  great  weight  with  those 
who  put  them  forward.  One  is,  infants  cannot  nnderetand  what 
is  done  for  them,  nor  confess  Christ,  Ac.  Neither  could  they, 
nnder  the  former  dispensation.  They  do  not  nnderstand  that  diey 
are  human  beings,  and  members  of  the  oommonwealtJi;  but  they 
are  both. 

Again :  "  If  all  were  baptized  in  in&nt^  there  would  soon  bfl 
none  left  to  profess  Christ  publicly."  This  is  a  mere  begging  of 
the  question ;  taking  for  granted  the  point  in  dispute;  Besides^ 
the  objection  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the  only  thing  thai 
eonstitutes  real  obedience  to  Christ,  is  the  external  form  of  bap- 
tism. Wonld  not  the  SaTionr  greatly  prefer  that  his  ohildrea 
should  consecrate  to  him  the  very  dew  of  their  youth,  and  grow 
up  "in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;"  than  wait  until 
they  become  hardened  into  rebellion  and  stiffened  into  stone,  and 
then  profess  him  publicly? 

Again  :  "  The  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  leads  to  the  union  of 
ohurch  and  state : "  and  in  proof  of  this  we  are  cited  to  the 
Chorees  of  Bome  and  of  England.    Bat  beeaoee  two  things  in 
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00916  initanoM  coSzirt,  ftr«  tq  aUowftd  to  draw  the  sweeping  con* 
ohision  thkt  they  Miatain  toward  eacli  other  the  relation  of  eaoM 
and  effect?  Coexistence  is  not  eatuation.  Who  can  point  out 
tke  precise  eonneoti<Ht  between  "  sprinkling  a  litde  water  on  as 
m&nt's  face,"  and  the  nnioa  of  obnrch  and  state? 

Again:  Dr.  Howell,  in  his  work  on  the  "£¥ils  of  Inf«it  Bap- 
tiam,"  Bays  —  "It  [infut  baptism]  brings  into  the  Chnrch,  not 
Ae  spiritual  and  the  pore  only,  but  also  all  classes  of  mm."  So 
does  the  doob-ine  taught  by  aot3-pedoba|itists.  Christ's  Choreh 
on  oarth  has  nor  been  a  nixed  ^nrch. 

Again :  He  lays  ■—  "  The  docbiae  taoght  by  pedobaptists  woald 
bring  every  child  on  ear^  into  the  Choreh."  Well,  if  every 
ehild  on  earth  were  brought  into  the  Ghnreh,  and  truned  up  ae- 
eording  to  the  obligatiotis  which  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  im- 
poses "  in  the  nortare  and  admonilian  of  the  Z^ord*"  it  would 
certainly  be  a  very  great  calamity !  "  Bat  this,"  continues  Dr. 
Howell,  "  wonld  blot  ont  every  vestige  of  the  Church  itself  by 
wholly  destroyiog  its  Tisibility."  That  is,  if  every  human  being 
on  earth  were  in  the  Church,  the  Church  would  be  no  longer  vig- 
iUel  y«s  —  then  the  kingdosi  of  this  world  would  be  all  swal- 
lowed np,  and  lost,  by  becoming  the  kingdom  of  onr  Lord  Jesos 
Oirlst.  What  a  happy  and  glorious  union  of  church  and  state  \ 
Then,  indeed,  there  would  be  "  none  left  to  profess  Uie  name  of 
Christ."     What  a  pity ! 

Finally :  It  is  asked,  "  what  good  can  infant  baptism  do ! " 
Baptism,  abstractly,  can  do  no  good  to  any  one.  It  does  not 
ooavey,  by  any  mystio  or  mechRoicid  force,  its  blessings  either  to 
infant  or  adult.  Iha  Holy  Spirit  employs  it  as  a  eign  and  a 
seal  of  spiritual  blcssinga,  only  when  the  obligations  which  the 
rita  imposes  are  ri^tly  discharged  by  the  parent  for  the  child, 
and  the  believer  fc»  himself. 

By  birth  aa  American  citisens,  children  have  a  right  to  an  ad- 
mcation,  and  to  the  {4^er^  of  their  parentA.  But  the  title  in  it- 
self is  of  no  valne — unless  actual  eonvtyanee  i*  tuade  to  the  ck3d. 
The  child  comes  into  the  actual  posaeBsion  of  the  blessings  of  an 
education  by  patient  and  laborious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  and  diligent  application  of  ita  own  intellectual  powers 
afterwards;    So,  the  coBsecration  of  a  oUId  oa  the  paH  of  th? 
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parent,  pledges  that  ptrent  to  a  diligent  and  prajerfiU  use  of  all 
the  means  of  grace  given  for  the  edification  of  his  child,  in  the 
knowledge  and  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jems  Christ.  Ask  a  Jew, 
what  good  does  it  do  for  him  to  devote  bis  child  to  God,  whea 
^ght  days  old,  and  to  teach  it  to  fear  God  and  keep  hie  worda  — 
"  binding  them  for  a  sign  npon  yonr  hand,  that  they  may  be  as 
frontlets  between  your  eyes;  teaching  them  to  your  diildren, 
•peaking  of  them  when  then  sJtteet  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  riaest 
up;  writing  them  upon  the  door-posta  of  thy  honse,  and  apon 
thy  gates."  Dent,  si :  18-20.  Ask  a  heathen  parent  what  good 
does  it  do  to  devote  his  child  to  Us  idol  god,  and  teach  it  all  the 
prindples  of  false  region. 

God  has  set  Israel  in  families.  Family  religion  is  the  most 
tremendous  agency,  either  for  good  or  evil,  in  all  the  world.  That 
it  is  liable  to  abnse,  that  it  has  been  sadly  perverted,  we  do  not 
deny  ;  so  has  every  tmth  contained  in  the  gospel.  There  is  not 
a  religion  on  earth  that  conld  long  perpetuate  itself,  that  ignored 
this  most  powerfol  instrumentality.  Judaism,  Paganism,  Moham- 
ffledism,  the  Papacy,  all  look  to  family  religion  as  the  very  sonroe 
of  all  their  vitality.  And  bo  must  the  true  Ch&rch  of  Christ 
He  has  not  overiooked  an  instrumentality  of  snoh  tremoodoas 
power.  Family  religion  was  the  very  first  organized  form  of  re- 
ligion on  earth.  The  hope  of  the  Church,  and  the  world,  is  in 
the  family.  All  social  order,  national  strength,  and  religicoB 
prosperity  spring  out  of  it  Its  roots  go  down  deeper  into  the 
heart  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  natural  relations.  It  lies 
back  of,  and  beneath,  all  other  holy  relations.  By  a  mysterious 
tie  of  our  nature,  parents  and  their  children  are  onited  in  des- 
tiny as  well  as  in  affection.  Adam  and  his  whole  family  are  con- 
Btmctively  one;  "we  sinned  in  him."  Both  the  law  and  th« 
providence  of  God  declare  that  parents  and  their  children  are 
thus  identified.  Hence,  he  will  "visit  the  iniqnities  of  the  fathers 
upon  their  children,"  Ac. 

Of  all  the  attempts  to  overthrow  Christianity,  none  were  ever 
conceived  in  greater  wisdom  than  that  of  modem  infidelity  — 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  family  relation.  Socialism,  in 
Fhincfl  or  in  America,  if  it  could  hare  been  carried  out,  would 
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hare  obliterated  ChrietiMUty  &om  tlte  ear^L  If  it  l>e  possible, 
conceive  of  the  horrible  picture  irbich  society  vonld  thns  pre- 
Bent,  were  the  vhole  hamao  familj  resolved  into  one  pronuscaoiu 
herd! 

The  most  poverfol  agencies  in  nature  are  those  Qiat  are  most 
silent  and  imperceptible.  That  great  astronomic  force  that  ad- 
jmts  the  rolling  worlds  to  their  spheres  ia  just  as  powerfbl  as  it 
is  silent.  The  Savionr  compares  his  kingdom  to  die  process  of 
germination.  How  -nonderfnl  the  process  bj  trhich  the  "least 
of  all  seeds  becomes  a  great  tree/'  and  the  spronting  germ  be- 
oomes  "  the  full  com  in  the  ear !  "  In  a  few  days  it  carpets  the 
oarth  in  its  velvet  of  green,  and  makes  the  bramble  to  bear  the 
blooming  rose,  and  the  leafless  tree  puts  forth  its  foliage  and  its 
&nit !  Yet  this  miracolons  transfonuatiou  is  all  brought  abont 
by  a  process  as  silent  as  the  fall  of  the  dew-drop. 

Analogons  to  this  is  the  silent,  but  potent  inflaence  of  domes- 
tic piety.  The  child  —  a  diffusion  of  onrselves  —  is  given  to  us 
at  a  time  when  it  is  least  hardened  to  evil,  and  most  susceptible 
of  good.  The  natural  instincts  of  both  parent  and  child  unite 
them  by  the  most  tender  and  indissoluble  tie  on  earth.  What 
sacred  emottoiA  thrill  the  heart  of  the  newly  made  parent,  when 
he  looks  npon  the  features  of  that  helpless  yet  immortal  being  — 

"  An  heir  of  glory,  frail  child  of  dost, 

Helpless  immortal  —  insect  infinite  — 

A  worm,  a  god !  " 

Here  begins  an  immortality  that  henceforth  is  to  mn  on  ia 
parallel  lines  with  the  existence  of  Jehovah  himself.  That  in- 
iant  being  is  brought  into  a  wicked  world;  its  nature  is  corrupt; 
the  very  air  it  breathes  is  contaminated  with  sin.  It  is  a  crea- 
ture of  imitation ;  at  once  it  looks  to  the  parent  for  itistxnctjon 
and  example.  The  influence  of  the  parent  is  almost  omnipotent. 
The  child  begins  to  drink  in  its  very  being  from  every  look,  and 
tone,  and  gesture,  and  word,  and  action  of  the  parent.  The 
unconscious  influence  of  the  parent  npon  the  child,  for  the  fint 
decade  in  the  history  of  that  child,  is  a  thoosand  fold  greater 
than  all  others  put  together.  Bat  the  devout  parent  knows  that 
he  can  operate  upon  his  child  only  by  the  uncertain  influences 
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of  edocation  snd  ex&mple.  Sat  it  has  a  wicked  heart,  and  is  in 
ft  wicked  world.  It  must  be  trained  for  the  Bkies.  Now  what  il 
to  be  done  ?  Why,  the  verjr  instincta  of  natural  affection  would 
prompt  the  Christian  parent  to  bring  it,  at  oDce,  unto  the  Lord, 
and  consecrate  it  to  him  in  an  eTerlasting  covenant.  "  Ah,  bat  I 
can  do  all  this  as  well  without  such  a  public  coDsecratiou  as  with 
it."  But  will  you  do  it?  Why  did  you  make  a  public  consecra* 
tion  of  yourself  to  God?  Could  you  not  lead  a  religious  life  aa 
well  without  it?  But  if  it  be  right  to  make  such  a  consecration, 
there  is  but  one  method  pointed  out  in  the  Scriptures  by  which  it 
can  be  effected. 

But,  to  the  question:  "What  good  can  it  do?"  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  every  parent  itt  all  the  earth,  taking  an  enlightened  and 
scriptural  view  of  his  relations  toward  God  and  his  offspring,  would 
bring  hia  children  to  Him  ;  feeling  that  they  are  immortal  beings, 
in  a  wicked  world,  with  corrupt  oatures  —  feeling,  too,  his  en- 
tire dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God  to  make  his  instructions 
effectual  in  their  salvation ;  and  would  enter  into  a  most  solemn 
covenant  that  he  would,  by  precept  and  example,  bring  them  up 
"  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord."  Li  one  generation  the  Millenium 
would  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  glory ! 

That  believers  are  required  and  expected  to  thus  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  And  has  he  made 
no  provision  for  it?  Must  they  first  grow  up  in  sin  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  his  mercy?  Has  God  made  room  for  them 
in  the  purposes  of  his  grace,  in  the  atonement  of  his  Son,  in  the 
nurture  of  his  Spirit  —  room  for  them  in  heaven,  and  in  the  first 
dispensation  of  his  Church  on  earth  —  and  yet  are  we  told  that 
the  lambs  of  the  flock  hare  no  place  in  the  fold,  under  the  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  economy  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 

"  Now,  where  every  other  great  and  noble  blessing,  cireumscribed 
and  tied  up  under  the  first  economy,  breaks  out  into  boundless  devel- 
opment in  our  day,  is  it  not  an  oatrage  upon  the  broad  and  liberal  ge< 
niuB  of  the  gospel,  to  soppoae  that  this  very  year  of  jubilee  —  which 
strikes  to  the  earth  all  checks  and  hindranceB  to  God's  redeeming 
mercy  —  should  take  fiom  the  persons  of  all  the  children  of  the  Chuioh 
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Alt  strangthening,  eonfortiiig  iign  ud  bcaI  of  God's  oovaiuated  Bdop> 
tion,  which  kll  the  narrowDen  of  Ae  euly  diepvimtion  could  not  Atay 
themi  uid  should  cut  out  offspring  oat  of  Ood's  family  uoMkled,  to 
Wknder  imoug  tba  caned  hesthen  ?  The  sign  and  seal  of  God'a  cor- 
ensnt,  so  comfortably  pledging  God's  gracious  and  necessary  help  — 
why  should  it  be  granted  to  the  children  t^  onr  fathers,  in  the  old  die* 
pensatiou,  bat  denied  to  our  children  amidst  the  abounding  philan- 
thropies of  the  gospel  ?  What  shadow  of  a  reason  for  this  forbidding 
eonclnsion  do  we  find  either  in  the /ovndation*,  or  in  the  tpirit,  or  in 
tlie  ob/ect,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  covenant?  What  one  thonght 
can  reason  allege  for  this  chilling  limitation  7  "  * 

T.  H.C. 

•  FTMbTUrian  Berlev,  p.  Ki. 


BTtRATA: 


In  the  note  on  page  991,  rtad  Bucblin  for  Reaehliii. 
On  page  414,  last  line. /or  1604  read  1574. 


END  OP  VOL  1. 
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THE  BIBLE  US  OWN  INTERFRETEB. 


Climili'S  COIPIITE  CONCOIDANCE  W  W  lOLY  SCRIPTIieS, 

ox.  A 

DICTIONDHV  IND  ILPHIBETICIL  IHDEX  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

BT   AT.BYAWPaiB  OBUSllN,  M.A. 
Bf  whUk  L  Abtw*  ■■  tb(  SlUtBv  kcaatlf  tiwiil  br  loBklBi  tar  WT  MtnU  mri  bilha  THH. 

To  vhkb  la  kddwl, II,  Tht  ■lEBUkcAtloH  oT  tha  principal  wardt,  bj  whiob  tbBir  triw  maiiDLiic 

la  th*  aarlpiima  ta  •ban. -IlL  Aa  uout  <f  Jiirtoh  Obmob)  utt  Ommssbi.  llliHtrMti* 

of  BUf  punloH  or  Iha  B«nd  Bwird. IT,  A  DnnEoiauiia  lo  Lb>  ynvi  iwbm  of  Ihi  Blblt, 

■nd  Ibeir  nwnipf  In  lb«  urigioMj, T.  A  Oosnnliuio*  lo  Uh  fiooki  oalhad  AhjcijdIvl.    Xo 

wbMitaaddidAir  ORIOIKAX  Lin  OV  TBI  AITTBOS. 


,,  _         ....  ™rKd«d, 

vnne«l  In  ■  nr  lo  Inttipm  tuM.    dacb  ■  Ttrtwl  CM- 
Bon  DMdltal  to  tbt  B<bla  Mndmt  tbu  tta*  DIotlwrr  ts  ■ 

>d  the  tbridn- 
«  of  (ht  orV 

I*  pIlH  0(  lbs 


rVnuRiT.  W.  B.  BruauK.  D.D.,  jmm^.-~-lt  liHb«niflwcsoiap»hiiicif  mj  wbols  llta,  bi 
u  •  tbHloflnl  itadanl  ud  ■  siloliur :  ud  It  li  tbi  lut  bunk,  wllb  tbs  eiocptlun  of  Ihi  B11 
ilHir,  tbu  I  wDiild  oouiBt  to  kin  (BH  ml  or  v  j  hiaiti." 

fWn  BsT.  BitiDr  K'lLTim,  S.D.,  {Bpivsfml,)  OUo.—"  Ko  Engllili  CoDcentftncia  Ota  u 
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HISTOBY  AND  BBFOSITOBT  OF  FUIiPIT  BLOQUENCB, 


Contuoin^  the  maBterpieces  of  the  marked  men  of  all  rounttiea  and  tiniM, 
from  the  Fathers  to  the  Present  Age ;  with  Historical  Sketcbea  of  Preaoh- 
inc,  and  liioaraphlcal  and  Critintl  Noticet.  By  Huirt  C.  Fish,  D.D. 
2  voU.  8vq....T:..^ »S  00 

PULPIT  KLOftUElfCB  OF  THB  IMh  CENTmaY, 

Containing  Discounei  from  eminaat  litinq  Divines  of  sii  different  countriea, 
accompanied  with   Portraits,    and  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.      By 

Henbt  C.  Pibh,  D.D.     1  vol.  Bvo ^3  60 
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FBSIODICALS  PUBLI8EED  BT 

Sfht  gtimtrican  ^undag  ^cbol  Slttton, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TSLBi  mTJNjyAnc  schoox.  ivoiuu> 


«  VIlhlB  iHcb,  asd  K  Th« 


HaddiM,-. 


TEBUS. 


THE  CHILD'S  WORLD, 

1  lET  CHBIP  ILlUflJMTliD  FAPBI  FOI  CHILDIEll  IJIO  lOUn. 

WILL   Bl   PCBLISHH)   BT 

THE  AMERIOAN  SUNDAY  SOHOOL  UNION, 

JANUARY  1,   1863. 
"TBI  Cmu'i  WoiLi,"  %  p«iw  rnUndtd  In  IBrnlib  Ibi  cbJIdric  ud  noth  ot  tba  CalUd  it»t« 
Willi  nudlDc  mittir  for  lb*  juprimntDl  of  mind  ind  h«n.  cmrullj  pnpand  lod  iiluiniad 
wllb  (BfiBTlnn.    It  will  h»  OMdwItd  la  Kcorduo*  w[lh  UwpriadplHand  ot^HM  of  Um  8«:<*It, 
lunlcBtlBK  (litiiiTiu  bnlilM,  and  laillKIOf  tba  tnilhi  ot  oar  diiCnn  nllclm.     Iwh  Dmber  will 

•■  In  Crii,d-i  Wdsld  "  <  111  bs  iHuid'aml-aKiiib^,  ind  will  iiko  tfaa  plan  of  il 
Bant,  hanlonin  pnlilliluHl  br  Ihs  RcKlttf,  which  will  ba  dlKuntlniwI  afl^T  Uiacni 
fliItndBibirDr"THlClIII.D'l  Wubld"  Id  Picbnwnlh  will  baprtntld  ladepandanlliuaanimLr, 
SirthiiH  wba  da  nut  wkh  10  tak>  iba  papH  iwlea  a  moBih.    ThaMrBiot"  TasOBiu'iWoBLS" 


AaidltlAiiiftfaaUoDthl)' wIllataotHiinBtadoB  aoparlor  paper  at  tha  fiillawlns  rata 
10  oDflw,  pat  >Mr, „ _ 11  00  I   IS  uplia.  par  fMr, _ 


ilO.    Tor 
HoDthlj,  and  Steal 


Ibr  tba  Sml-Hcnltil}.   GnbacriplliiDa  &r  «  hia  prrM  IhuAna  jaaran  n 
BpadBws  coplaa  hit 

FhUadalpbU,  Bo.  uas  cmMtnnt  Stroet, 
ir«w  Twk,  S9B  Broadw^Ti  Botton,  J.U  Vuhlnvton  Blnat 

SuaplaMiiiM  hnlibad  andidbaorfBthiM  nMlrad  alaobr  Ohhw*  OmbT,  41  Wgat  Tmrth  8ln*t, 
analDDill.tnilD;  nnllBBoaBro(hen,maBdlHIi*k>etrHt,dbl««(i,  llllnota;  l.W.Urlnnn, 
t  BODtk  fifth  etiMi,  St.  LOOK  Ihb  i  Bud  bf  Vm.  B.  Balklaj,  tI3  F<nrU  Stcaal,  IiOOkrilK  ■!■ 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDIXIONS 


SWAN,  BREWER  &  TEUTON, 

NO.  131  WasMngtoa  St.  Boston. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade,  toTeiicherB,aadtoScboolB. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Classloal  Geography,  Chronology, 

MYTHOLOGY  AND  ANTEQUITIES. 

Prepared  for  tlie  me  of  Schools  bj  T,  F.  Allin  uid  W.  F.  Alun, 

13mo.  131  pp.  Frioe,  60  cent*. 
This  Tork  U  ths  meat  complete  and  lutful  Baad-Book,  in  thii  ^ap«rt- 
mmit  of  learninff,  extant.  It  contains  :  Anoient  Geogrxphy,  Ancient  (Aron- 
ology,  Grecian  Mythology,  Roman  M jtbology.  Egyptian  Hytholi^y,  Qra- 
«i>D  Antiqnities,  Roman  Antiijuitiea,  MiaoellanBoos  Tables,  Q«nealogiM, 
Ae.,  4o.    9«nt  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Mottutd  of  AffricuUure. 

An  Elementary  Traatiae,  oompriiing  ths  Prinoiplea  and  Praetiaa  of  Agri- 
caltDre,  inclu ding  the  oompcaition  of  Soils,  the  AtmcapbeK,  Water,  Uuiqtm, 
etc.,  the  Preparation  of  Lands,  the  Oulturo  of  Speoial  Drop*,  tbe  PrioiriplM 
of  Rotation,  the  Diseaaea  and  Enemies  of  Qruwing  Plants,  tha  Ohoioc  and 
Management  of  Farm  Stock,  and  the  Qcneral  Economy  of  ths  Farm  and  tha 
Huuiehold.  For  the  use  of  Sohoola,  families  and  Farmers,  bj  Qsoaos  B. 
BuztMO^  and  CaAHua  L.  Tum.  Illusb-Bted  by  many  EngraTings.  Piioe, 
75  cents.     Sent  by  mail  On  receipt  of  ptioa, 

Tbe  Board  of  Agricnltnra  of  HaHaohuaetta,  have  giTeo  die  following 
hearty  endurMment; 

RaolKtd,  That  this  BoanI  approve  of  the  Haonal  of  A^onlton,  (nb- 
mitted  by  the  authora,  George  B.  Emenon  and  Chailc*  L.  Flint,  and 


Outlines  of  Vhiveraal  HUtory. 

Jrom  the  Oreation  of  ths  World  to  the  Freaent  time.  By  Dr.  OaoMU 
Webeb,  Professor  and  Dir«jtor  o(  the  High  Bahool,  Beidelbwg.  Bro.  fi76 
pages,  price  $t  67.    Sent  by  mail  on  receiptof  prise. 

Thia  Tork  has  met  with  unprecedented  favor,  and  become  the  Standard 
Teit-Book  in  manv  of  tha  Colleges,  Aoademica  anfl  High  Sohoola  in  the 
United  States.    It  is  the  beat  compand  of  UniTtnal  Biatory  ever  pubtidiad. 

Worcester's  Series  of  Dietionaries. 

A  If  ational  Standard  both  in  England  and  America.  Ooniiiting  of  Wor- 
cesl<;r'i  School  Dictionary,  3S  cents  -  Woreestet's  Slemenbuy  DlctioDair,  75 
eenta  ;  Worcrster's  CoraprehenaiTS  Dictionary,  ^1.12  ;  Worcester's  Aeademio 
Dictionary,  $1.75;  WorceatOT's  Univenal  and  Critical  Dictionary,  $3.60; 
Worcester's  Quarto  Diclionarj,  $7.50. 

These  DictionariN  hare  received  the  approval  of  the  matt  eminent  litorary 
men,  both  in  Enff^ud  and  America.  The  Royal  Quarto  IHcUonary, 
nlthough  first  published  in  January,  1S60,  has  already  become  the  standard 
-vork  in  most  of  the  literary  institution!  in  tiie  country  :  while  tiie  smaller 
worlu,  eapeeially  the  CompfchensiTe  and  ths  Primary  School  Diotlonariea, 
hava  been  eit«niirely  introduced  into  tbe  best  aoademica  and  Oommoti 
3pb«al«  io  tfaa  naited  States. 
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1  DAHTILLB  QDA&lXaLr  RBVIEW  ADTCRTflSE. 

A  New  Hebrew  Grammar. 

so  "Walker    Street,    TVe-w  ~Voz*Ie, 

OAB  JOST   PDBLJBIIED 

A  fiRAMMAR  OF  THE  HEBREW  UNeUABE. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  Hbhkt  Gbkei, 

Of  the  Theological  Semioary,  Frmcetoo,  New  Jeney. 

Complete  in  one  8vo-  volume.     Cloth  ■  -  ■  f 2  50, 


nil  vork  hM  reeeiied  hi^  oommcndation  froatliow  vhobaTsesamised 
it,  ftnd  hui  ftltasdy  b««D  intnxlueed  into  k  DDinber  of  the  Irading  Thedo^- 
ckI  Saminuict. 

The  foUoTinc  ue  »  portioD  of  the  faTorahU  uotioea  it  hMre««ar«d ; 

From  Rev.  rt»/.  Jaeobua,  D.  D. — We  hiveintroduoed  it  here,  uid  ^'^ 


.._     ot  the  Old 

From  Dr.  I/yman  CWman. — "It  i»  but  «imple  joatioe  to  ifty  th*t  it  U  r«- 
frahing  to  have  at  l«ut  an  intelligihla  Qramiuar  of  the  Hebrev  l»ngiiag«." 

From  tht  Prtsbyttrian  l^uarttrly  Raiitte. — "  That  Cbera  it  room  for  *  better 
Hebrew  Orammar  all  will  admit ;  that  Prof.  Preen  baa  toads  it,  we  are 
tnneh  inalined  to  beUcTe."  ..."  We  are  pleated  to  see  that  our  general 
idea  of  the  exoellenoe  of  thi«  Orammar  i*  ooofinned  bj  our  contemporariea," 

Pmn  tke  Chrittiaa  Herald  and  Prubgterian  Renrdtr. — "  Ob  the  wbola  we 
are  elearl;  of  opinion  that  tbia  Hebrew  Orammar  ia  an  advaooe  apoB  tboae 
which  bare  preceded  it,  and  must  be  rpgardsd  be  oooupying  the  fnint  plaoe 
among  Ibe  afcosible  Hebrew  Oramman  in  the  Eogliih  language."  An. 

Frvm  lie  Baton  Rteordtr. — "We  have  bestowed  lufGcietit  atteation  upon 
this  ^vmrnar  to  be  latisfled  that  it  is  aD  lidTsiiM  upon  any  and  all  works 
of  the  kind  in  the  Eneliih  lansuage,"  Ao. 

From  (Ae  Pmbftenan. — "  Thusliia  Orammar  t>  likely  to  snpeneds  thoaa 


mPOETATION  OF  BOOKS,  fa. 

0:^  Books  and  Periodicals  for  the  Trade,  Publio  und  School  Id- 
br«no8,  andPriTBto  Persons,  imported  hj  the  single  copy,  or  in 
qusntity,  from  Englaod  and  France.  School  Librariee  ana  Fablic 
Institatione  leceire  their  Books  free  of  duly. 

Orderi  Forwarded  weekly  by  the  Steamer*. 

Oatalogues  and  Cheap  liats  fomiahed  promptly  (o  order  od  receipt  of  Pos- 
tage Stamp*. 

AuBio^H  Boos*,  in  eveij  department,  fumiihed  pTomptly  to  order,  ud 
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"G-ET   THE   BEST." 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW  PrCTORIAL  EDITION. 
ricTOBiu  n.Li8TRAnom  of  hiuubt  ikbib. 

Wibtter'i  DieHotuay  txedt  m  tktM,  and  hat,  among  otiun,  picto- 
rial rtprtniatioHt  <^  iMt/oUomtiff: 


DEFINITIONS  OF  MHJTABT  TEEMS. 

Ai,  the  fctvtfDlaji,  and  Alimtfa,  Ambri 
Dint,  CkliKB.  C^inlvir.  CknlBlR-ifaol,  C 


Sold  to  itl  BwkHlten. 


REBELLION  RECORD, 

A  DIARY  OF  AMERICAN  EVENTS, 

1>udMsrra(lT«.  Bnmon.  InoldsBU.  Poetrr.  AnecdotM.  Ac,  »i 


Edited  b7  FRANK  ItOORE, 

HOK  or  ••DiAKT  or  AxiKiCAir  bbtolution,' 


BV    EDWARD  EVERETT, 

PRnnmd  (iriUi  iddltlona)  ror  Ihla  work.  With  >  Ooptou  INVBX,  Me.,  etc  A  Cotnnd 
MAP  OP  TBB  UNITED  ^TATCa,  ^  PURTHIItS^ON  BTEEL  orbm.  BcoTT,  Oea. 
Hi:Cl(I.uii,  USD.  ruHO-n,  Oie,  Bdilii,  Qen.  Akdcudi.  Qod.  Da,  Ota.  Gimmov,  Oea, 
LroN,  QoT,  BnAon,  Pmldant  Lmouuf.  ud  JtrnuoH  Ditii. 

VOLtJMB  I.,  nowMidy.lioomiiii  tiirriiLi,ooBl«lnlB««bout  lOI  cUwIy-nrtBttd 
pw«B,    KoTuoctHTO,     PrfoT  la  cJoib.fa  tal  ahosDAtn,  14  no;  half  calf, 
^4Dli>)iH, »  «a.    ICoonulnatlMOHLTrtlLLjMPA^^Atud 
RELIABLE  HISTOBt  OF  ^HE 

GREAT  STRUfiGU  FOR  FREE  GOVERNMENT. 

Thl>  work  will  »nllp»  to  btpnblbhodwHklTiuidmoiilhiT,  Wgekly  Xoi.  it  ID  uoti; 
KontblT  Futa,  UlnlTated,  SO  ante,  Tba  lUmtntloni  ttr  lb*  Watklj  Koi.  will  be  subllaM 
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